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PREFACE. 


Biography  is  history  in  its  most  attractive  form.  An  honest  record  of 
a  conspicuously  laudable  and  successful  career  is  not  only  replete  with  interest 
to  the  general  reader,  but  affords  to  the  student,  and  especially  the  young,  in- 
structive example  and  helpful  encouragement.  We  here  present  contemporane- 
ous history  as  embodied  in  the  life  work  of  many  of  the  best  men  in  the  State, 
living  and  deceased.  Of  those  whose  careers  have  ended  and  who  have  gone 
to  account  to  the  Master  for  their  stewardship  on  earth,  we  have  but  re-echoed 
in  these  pages  the  general  estimate  of  their  beneficent  lives.  In  writing  of  the 
living  it  has  been  no  easy  task  to  overcome  the  difficulties  affecting  both 
justice  and  impartiality ;  for  to  the  detriment  of  these  essential  elements,  the 
circumstances  and  surroundings  of  the  present,  the  preferences  or  prejudices  of 
the  hour,  and  the  social  and  political  relations  of  the  prominent  actors  in  the 
great  interests  of  the  day,  are  apt  to  enter  largely  into  the  measure  of  an  appre- 
ciation of  their  individual  character.  Despite  these  considerations,  however, 
it  is  pleasing  to  remark  that  true  worth  may  claim  its  just  award,  and  seldom 
fails  to  evoke  a  befitting  recognition  on  the  part  of  our  fellow-men.  Our 
people,  prompt  in  condemnation  of  the  unworthy,  are  equally  generous  to 
perceive  and  ready  to  acknowledge  superior  merit  in  every  field  of  endeavor. 
And  this  rendering  of  "  honor  to  whom  honor  is  due,"  this  tribute  of  admiration 
to  genius,  is  nothing  more  than  an  anticipation,  so  to  speak,  of  the  verdict  of 
posterity  adjudging  the  work  of  a  lifetime.  The  good  that  men  do,  together 
with  the  fame  thereof,  lives  with  them,  as  well  as  after  them.  It  is  not  always 
necessary  to  wait  until  the  brain  that  is  on  the  alert  to  conceive,  the  voice  that 
is  quick  to  direct,  and  the  heart  and  hand  that  are  fearless  to  execute,  be 
forever  stilled,  before  the  light  of  justice  and  regard  may  shine  upon  the  efforts 
of  those  who  so  eminently  deserve  the  meed  of  commendation  accorded  them. 
Such  there  are  of  whom  we  may  speak  as  worthy  subjects  for  contempo- 
rary biography,  satisfied  that  our  estimation  will  not  exceed  popular  indorse- 
ment; and  of  such  this  volume  is  composed. 
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0 'CONOR,  CHARLES,  LL.D.,  a  distinguished  citi- 
zen and  jurist,  and  for  more  than  a  generation  the 
acknowledged  head  of  the  American  bar,  was 
born  in  the  year  1804,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  where, 
it  may  be  said,  he  has  spent  his  whole  life.  His 
father,  Thomas  O'Conor,  an  Irish  patriot,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  celebrated  O'Conor  Don  family,  the  chief 
branch  of  the  ancient  and  noble  family  of  O'Conor 
which  for  ages  has  held  a  foremost  place  in  the  annals 
of  the  Irish  nation,  and  which,  in  point  of  antiquity 
and  honor,  rivals  the  foremost  in  Europe.  This  his- 
torical family  is  descended  from  MuireadhachTireach, 
born  toward  the  close  of  the  second  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  whose  son,  Eochoid  Morghmeodhin, 
King  of  Ireland,  diedA.D.  366,  and  whose  grandson, 
Duach  Galach,  was  the  first  Christian  King  of  Con- 
naught.  A  lineal  descendant  of  the  last  named  was 
•Conchobar  or  Conor,  who  also  sat  on  the  throne  of 
Connaught,  and  died  A.D.  973.  From  this  monarch 
the  family  under  consideration  derives  its  name, 
O'Conor,  which  his  grandchildren,  in  obedience  to  the 
law  regarding  surnames,  promulgated  by  the  wise  and 
valiant  Brien  Boroimhe,  King  of  Ireland,  assumed  in 
the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  since  when 
their  descendants  have  continuously  borne  it.  In  the 
twelfth  century,  the  O'Conors  were  the  most  powerful 
of  the  Irish  families,  and  their  chiefs  became  sover- 
-eigns  of  all  Ireland.  Thorlogh  O'Conor  reigned  as 
supreme  King  of  that  country  from  1136  until  his 
'death,  twenty  years  later.     He    left    several  sons. 


among  them  Roderick  and  Cathal  Croibh-dearg,  or 
Cathal  of  the  Red  Hand,  also  called  Charles.  The 
former,  the  last  Milesian  King  of  Ireland,  resigned  his 
sovereignty  of  Ireland  to  Henry  II.,  by  the  Treaty  of 
Windsor,  signed  1175,  reserving  to  himself  and  heirs 
the  lesser  dignity  of  King  of  Connaught.  Cathal,  or 
Charles,  in  his  turn  became  King,  and  died  in  1198. 
From  him,  in  a  direct  unbroken  male  line,  came 
Tirlagh  Don  (or  the  dark)  O'Conor,  who  died  in  1406, 
and  whose  descendants  bear  the  distinguishing  appel- 
lation, "Don,"  to  this  day.  The  great-grandfather  of 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  Charles  O'Conor,  of  Belana- 
gare.  County  Roscommon,  Ireland,  was  bom  in  1710, 
and  died  in  1791,  and,  in  his  day,  was  the  head  of  the 
O'Conor  Don  family.  He  was  eminent  as  an  antiquary, 
and  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  some  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  his  time,  including  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Leland, 
Lord  Lyttleton,  and  a  number  of  others.  One  of  his 
grandsons,  the  late  Charles  O'Conor,  D.D.,  ranked 
among  the  most  distinguished  antiquaries  of  the  pres- 
ent century,  and  wrote  several  works,  exhibiting  much 
learning  and  research,  among  them,  "A  Narrative  of 
the  Most  Interesting  Events  in  Modern  Irish  History ;" 
"Rerus  Hibernicarum,  Scriptores  Veteres,"  4  vols., 
4to  (in  Latin) ;  "The  Letters  of  Columbanas,"  2  vols., 
8vo. ;  "Bibliotheca  MS.  Stowensis,"  3  vols.,  4to.  It 
may  be  said  here,  that  "the  literary  tastes  of  the 
family,  combined  with  its  ancient  royal  lineage,  have 
rendered  it  a  favorite  subject  for  the  poets,  both  at 
home  and  abroad;  thus  it  is,  for  example,  that  one  of 
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Campbell's  finest  efiEusions  is  '  O'Conor's  Child ;  or, 
tlie  Flower  of  Love  Lies  Bleeding.'"  The  sons  of 
Charles  O'Conor,  of  Belanagare,  were  Denis  (his  heir), 
and  Charles,  of  Mt.  Allen,  County  Roscommon.  The 
latter,  born  in  1736,  married  a  daughter  of  John  Dillon, 
Esq.,  of  Dublin,  and  had  three  children,  Thomas, 
Denis  and  Catherine.  Thomas,  born  in  1770,  was 
brought  up  by  his  grandfather,  ' '  the  Irish  Antiquary," 
and  received  a  good  education.  "He  was  a  devoted 
Catholic,  an  enthusiastically  patriotic  Irishman,  and, 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  was  averse  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Britain."  "With  all  the  ardor  of  youth,  "he 
took  part  in  the  Irish  rebellion  of  1798,  was  impris- 
oned for  some  time,  and  finally  released  on  condition 
that  he  would  quit  his  native  land,  which  he  did,  com- 
ing to  America,"  in  1801,  with  a  fierce  hatred  of 
British  tyranny  and  oppression.  "He  inherited  a 
handsome  property  from  his  father,  but,  being  more 
charitable  than  prudent,  he  was  not  long  in  this  coun- 
try before  he  lost  all,  and  was  reduced  to  extreme 
poverty."  About  the  year  1811  he  resorted  to  his  pen 
as  a  means  of  earning  a  scanty  subsistence  for  his 
family.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  1813,  he 
became  the  editor  of  a  weekly  newspaper,  called  The 
War,  published  by  Samuel  Woodworth,  subsequently 
well  known  as  a  poet,  novelist,  and  Swedenborgian 
preacher.  In  September,  1813,  in  conjunction  with 
Stephen  Wall,  a  countryman  of  his,  he  founded  a 
weekly  paper,  called  Tlie  Milita/ry  Monitor,  which  he 
edited  for  about  two  years,  and  during  that  period,  it 
is  needless  to  say,  he  denounced  the  British,  in  print 
as  well  as  in  speech.  From  1815  to  1818  he  edited  a 
weekly  paper  called  Tlie  Shamrock,  and  in  January, 
1819,  began  the  publication  of  The  Olobe,  a  monthly 
magazine,  which  was  issued  about  a  year.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  "History  of  the  War,"  (1813-15),  in 
one  volume,  published  by  John  Low,  of  New  York, 
which  had  a  good  circulation ;  and  of  a  work  entitled, 
"The  Inquisition  Examined  by  an  Impartial  Re- 
viewer. Religionis  non  est  Religionem  cogere,"  pub- 
lished by  J.  Desnoues,  in  New  York,  in  1835.  Mr. 
O'Oonor  loved  his  adopted  country  and  her  republican 
institutions  as  deeply  as  he  hated  England,  and  bis  pen 
was  ^al ways  wielded  in  vindication  of  the  fame  of  Ire- 
land, the  honor  of  the  United  American  States,  and 
the  purity  of  the  Apostolic  Church.  He  died  in  New 
York  in  1855,  at  the  venerable  age  of  eighty-five, 
universally  regretted  by  his  countrymen,  and  richly 
deserving  of  the  title  of  Irish  patriot.  Owing  to  the 
straightened  circumstances  of  his  father,  Charles 
O'Conor,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  did  not  enjoy  su- 
perior educational  advantages  in  his  early  life;  but  he 
was  bright  and  diligent,  and  quickly  mastered  the 
primary  English  branches  taught  at  school.  At  the 
age  of  eight  years,  he  began  to  do  his  share  towards 


the  family  support,  and  was  no  mean  factor  in  the- 
oflBce  of  The  Military  Monitor,  which  his  father  was 
then  editing.  The  population  of  New  York  at  that 
time  was  about  ninety  thousand,  of  Brooklyn  about 
two  thousand,  and  of  Jersey  City  a  few  hundreds ;  and 
the  sole  means  of  communication,  between  the  last 
named  places  and  the  metropolis,  was  by  row-boats. 
One  of  the  duties  of  young  O'Conor  was  distributing^ 
the  paper  to  its  subscribers,  many  of  whom  lived 
across  the  rivers,  and  this  work  generally  occupied 
him  all  of  Saturday,  although,  when  publication  waa 
delayed,  as  often  happened,  he  was  obliged  to  devote 
all  night  to  the  task.  It  is  said  of  him,  that,  at  this- 
tender  age,  he  already  displayed  the  energy,  deter- 
mination, intelligence  and  fearlessness  which  have 
since  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  American  bar.  He 
was  a  very  different  "newsboy"  from  many  of  the 
present  day,  and  has  humorously,  but  justly,  spoken 
of  himself  as  "a  newsboy  of  the  old  school."  At  the 
age  of  twelve,  he  had  the  great  misfortune  to  lose  his 
mother,  a  lady  of  great  beauty  of  character,  both  in- 
tellectually and  morally.  Her  earnest  piety  and  care- 
ful home  training  had,  however,  already  made  them- 
selves perceptibly  felt  upon  the  character  of  her  son, 
as  his  subsequent  correct  habits  and  abiding  respect 
for  religion  amply  testify.  Under  the  instruction  of 
his  lather,  the  lad  acquired  a  good  knowledge  of 
Latin,  and  from  a  friend  of  his  parent  he  obtained 
some  lessons  in  French.  He  was  an  "  omnivorous 
reader,"  devouring  everything  in  the  way  of  litera- 
ture which  came  in  his  way.  The  study  of  law  early 
possessed  a  charm  for  him  unequalled  by  any  other, 
and  he  devoted  himself  to  it  for  several  years,  although 
it  is  said  that,  at  the  time,  his  resources  were  such  as- 
scarcely  to  afford  him  a  book  of  his  own  to  learn 
from.  His  first  preceptor  has  been  described  as  "a 
dreadfully  intemperate  little  West  Indian,  named  Le- 
moine,  who  had  no  regular  practice :''  and  his  next, 
Joseph  D.  Fay,  as  one  "  whose  chief  recommendation 
was  not  that  he  knew  much  about  law,  or  had  much 
practice,  but  that  he  had  a  few  good  books."  But  the 
young  man  struggled  manfully  against  every  disad- 
vantage, upheld  by  two  very  strong  powers  at  any  age 
in  life— a  definite  object  in  view,  and  a  personal  pride 
which  prevented  him  from  complaining  or  wavering, 
once  having  entered  upon  its  attainment.  He  studied 
industriously,  making  good  use  of  every  law  book  he 
could  lay  his  hands  on ;  and  sustained  more  by  his- 
aspirations  than  by  his  opportunities,  passed  success- 
fully through  the  ordeal  of  studentship,  and,  in  1834, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  His  first  care,  on  entering 
professional  life,  and  commandingresourcesofhisown, 
was  to  provide  for  his  father,  who,  from  that  time  until 
his  death,  thirty-one  years  later,  "had  no  business 
connection  with  the  press,  nor  any  resort  to  literature,.. 
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except  to  gratify  some  emotion  of  hislieart."    When 
he  entered  professional  life,  the  monopoly  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  courts  in  New  York  city  was  held  by  a 
batch  of  aged  counsellors,  including  suchable  men  as 
Jay,    Ogden,   Golden,   Munroe,    Slosson,   Sherwood, 
Anthon,  and  Duer.     But  the  young  advocate  was  not 
made  of  stuff  that  quailed  in  the  face  of  anj'-  odds,  and 
he  threw  himself  with  vigor  and  audacity  into  his 
work,  and  wrestled  manfully  to  win  a  place.     His 
name  first  appears  in  the  court  reports  in  connection 
with  an  important  election  case,  tried  in  1837,  in  which 
lie  was  associated,  as  junior  counsel,  with  ex-Judge 
Jonas  Piatt,  of  the  Supreme  Oom-t  of  the  State,  his  op- 
ponents being  Dudley  Selden,  Jr.,  and  Thomas  Addis 
Emmet,  Sr.     His  first  reported  argument  is  in  the  case 
of  Divver  vs.  McLaughlan,  in  the  Supreme  Court,  in 
1839— one  of  so  much  importance  that  its  nature  and 
tendency  are  commented  upon  by  the  principal  com- 
mentators on  American  law.     His  first  celebrated  case 
was  that  known  as  "the  slave  Jack  case,"  tried  in 
1835.     A  decade  of  persistent  labor,  and  no  small 
measure  of  achievement,  had  now  given  him  a  promi- 
nent place  at  the  bar,  and  his  able  conduct  of  this  case 
carried  his  name  from  one  end  of  the  Union  to  the 
other.     Thenceforward,  nothing  seems  to  have  been 
allowed  to  abate  the  earnestness  with  which  he  applied 
himself  to  professional  work;  and  at  the  end  of  twenty 
years  of  phenomenal  industry  and  successful  effort, 
he  was  generally  regarded  as  the  leading  advocate  of 
the  country.     In  1843  he  was  engaged  in  the  "Lis- 
penard  Will  case,"  which  ranks  among  his  greatest 
efforts.     In  1846  he  was  invited  to  become  a  candi- 
date for  the  State  Constitutional  Convention.    He  had 
applied  himself  so  diligently  to  the  law,  that  he  had 
had  no  time  to  seek  popularity,  and,  feeling  that  he 
did  not  possess  it,  he  replied  to  the  invitati(jn  by  say- 
ing that  he  could  not  "  be  elected  a  constable."    But 
his  eminent  talents  were  generally  admitted ;    and 
as  he  was  the  choice  of  all  but  one  of  the  half  dozen 
factions  of  the  time — that  one  the  workingmen's  party, 
whose  rules  did  not  permit  their  selecting  any  one  ex- 
cept a  worklngman  as  a  candidate— his  election  was 
all  but  unanimous;  even  while  with  many  of  those 
who  voted  for  him,  he  could  not  be  said  to  have  had  a 
politician's  popularity.     But  if  the  politicians  surprised 
him  by  electing  him,  he,  in  turn,  surprised  them  in 
the  Convention  ;  and  as  they  "  could  neither  convince, 
coax,  nor  bribe  him,"  they  consequently  had  to  give 
him  up  as  unmanageable.    One  of  his  ablest  efforts  in 
this  Convention  was  a  speech  on  the  proposed  section 
of  the  Constitution  relating  to  the  separate  property  of 
married  women,  in  which  he  opposed,  with  all  the 
earnestness  of  his  nature,  the  division  of  the  interests 
of  husband  and  wife,  by  the  obtrusion  in  the  sanctu- 
ary of  domestic  love,  of  "the  flend,  pecuniary  self-in- 


terest," and  predicted  that  the  future  student  of  history 
would  condemn  the  act  when  contrasting  the  state  of 
society,  under  its  workings,  with  the  Eden-like  epoch 
which  preceded  its  enactment.  In  1851  he  was  re- 
tained as  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  in  the  famous  ' '  Forrest 
divorce  case,"  which,  in  its  day,  excited  the  most  wide- 
spread interest  and  attention.  The  suit,  as  is  well 
known,  was  brought  by  Mrs.  Catherine  Norton  Forrest 
against  Edwin  Forrest,  the  tragedian,  for  absolute 
divorce,  on  the  ground  of  infidelity.  Mr.  O'Conor's 
great  speech  in  this  trial  has  been  describe  1  as  one  of 
the  ablest  forensic  efforts  of  his  life,  and  resulted  in  a 
verdict  for  his  fair  client,  with  a  liberal  allowance  of 
alimony,  which  was  subsequently,  through  his  efforts, 
largely  increased.  His  skilful  management  of  this 
case — which  he  entered  upon,  actuated  by  the  highest 
motives — and  the  success  which  crowned  his  labors, 
gave  him  great  popularity.'  A  number  of  prominent 
ladies  of  New  York  presented  him,  through  Chief  Jus- 
tice Charles  P.  Daly,  with  a  beautiful  silver  vase ;  and 
shortly  afterwards,  sixty  of  the  most  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  New  York  bar,  headed  by  Daniel  Lord, 
gave  him  a  banquet  at  the  residence  of  General  Chas. 
W.  Sanford,  at  which  a  massive  silver  pitcher  was 
presented  to  hix.  This  work  of  art  bore  the  O'Conor 
"arms,"  and  the  motto  of  the  family:  "From  God 
cometh  the  succoring  champion."  Mr.  Lord,  in  mak- 
ing the  presentation  speech,  said:  "You  fulfilled, 
with  success,  that  office  of  the  profession  which  allies 
it  to  chivalry."'  In  his  reply,  Mr.  O'Conor  said:  "It 
is  a  principle,  and  not  this  simple  instance  of  con- 
formity to  it,  that  elicits  your  applause."  Among  Mr. 
O'Conor's  other  leading  cases  were  "the  Lemmon 
slave  case,"  in  1856;  "the  Parish  will  case,"  in  1863, 
and  those  of  "Curtis  b.  Leavitt,"  "  Canjolle  ».  Fer- 
ric," and  "United  States  ».  Castellero."  In  a  case  of 
similar  character,  "  Barnard  «.  Adams,"  (reported  in 
10  Howard's  U.  S.  Reports,  p.  370),  "the  argument, 
printed  under  the  name  of  Boardman,  but  written  by 
Mr.  O'Conor,  although  the  great  Daniel  Webster  was 
engaged  on  the  same  side,  has  often  been  quoted  in 
Europe  as  well  as  in  this  country."  The  labors  of  Mr. 
O'Conor  have  been  so  extensive,  that  even  a  mere 
enumeration  of  them  could  not  be  attempted  within 
the  limits  of  a  simple  biographical  sketch.  A  gentle- 
man of  prominence  in  literature,  writing  some  twenty 
years  ago,  said :  ' '  Although  some  of  his  greatest 
cases  are  reported  only  in  the  newspapers,  we  have 
read  more  or  less  of  his  pleadings,  in  not  fewer  than 
forty  octavo  volumes,  not  to  mention  at  least  a  score 
of  pamphlets."  It  is  safe  to  presume  that  the  number 
has  more  than  doubled  since  then.  Of  the  distin- 
guished members  of  the  New  York  bar  who  began 
their  professional  career  about  the  same  time  as  Mr. 
O'Conor,  may  be  named  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  David 
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B.  Ogden,  George  Wood,  Edward  Sanford,  Francis 
B.  Cutting,  Ogden  Hoffman,  Benjamin  P.  Butler, 
William  C.  Noyes,  James  W.  Gerard,  and  Daniel 
Lord.  And  among  his  prominent  later  contempo- 
raries may  be  named  the  late  James  T.  Brady,  Wm. 
M.  Evarts,  Edwards  Pierrepont,  George  Ticknor 
Curtis,  John  K.  Porter,  Charles  A.  Peabody,  Luther 
R.  Marsh  and  David  Dudley  Field.  Mr.  O'Oonor's 
reputation,  it  should  be  said,  was  won  almost  wholly 
in  civil  cases.  Toward  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  hav- 
ing then  outlived  almost  all  of  the  distinguished  com- 
panions of  his  earlier  career,  and  not  desiring  to  com- 
pete with  his  juniors,  he  retired  as  much  as  possible 
from  active  practice,  and  since  then,  except  as  a 
jurisconsult  or  in  cases  of  unusual  importance,  has 
rarely  taken  a  brief.  Of  those  in  which  he  has  lately 
been  engaged,  and  which  have  attracted  the  most  gen- 
eral attention,  are  the  litigation  concerning  the  Jumel 
estate,  and  the  trial  of  young  Walworth  for  the  mur- 
der of  his  father,  in  the  latter  of  which  Mr.  O'Conor 
appeared  for  the  defence.  But  grand  and  brilliant  as 
were  all  his  previous  labors,  they  pale  before  what 
must  ever  be  regarded  as  the  noblest  and  crowning 
work  of  his  life — the  prosecution  of  the  "Ring"  of 
municipal  thieves  which  for  years  held  the  city  of 
New  York  at  its  mercy,  and  which  had  grown  so  bold 
with  success,  that  "at  last  even  the  mask  of  honesty 
was  considered  superfluous."  When,  in  the  winter  of 
1875-6,  Mr.  O'Conor  lay  at  the  point  of  death  in  his 
home  at  Fort  Washington,  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  Mr.  Wheeler  H.  Peckham,  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  New  York  bar,  in  a  conver- 
sation held  with  a  representative  of  the  New  York 
Herald,  thus  summarized  the  eminent  barrister's  labors 
in  connection  with  the  so-called  "  Ring  trials"  : 

"  The  self-sacrifice  of  Mr.  O'Conor  in  the  interests 
of  the  city  of  New  York  will  hardly  ever  be  appreci- 
ated. He  did  extraordinary  work  in  behalf  of  a  com- 
munity that  waked  and  went  to  sleep  without  ever 
thinking  of  the  powerful  intellect  working  in  the 
dismal  reaches  of  the  night  for  a  way  of  restraining 
the  wholesale  plunder  of  the  'Tammany  Ring.' 
About  the  fall  of  1870,  Governor  Hoffman  gave  such 
instructions  to  the  Attorney  General  as  resulted  in 
calling  on  Mr.  O'Conor  to  institute  such  proceedings 
as  he  deemed  best  against  those  charged  with  the  rob- 
bery of  Hhe  city  treasury.  Mr.  O'Conor  had  already 
been  in  consultation  with  Mr.  Tilden,  and  Mr.  Tilden 
had  at  that  time  partly  completed  his  investigation  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Broadway  Bank.  The  result  was 
that  a  bureau,  consisting  of  Mr.  O'Conor,  Wm.  M. 
Evarts,  Judge  Emmott,  and  myself  [Mr.  Peckham], 
was  organized  for  tlie  prosecution  of  such  legal  reme- 
dies as  were  thought  advisable.  Suits  were  then  begun 
against  Tweed,  Ingersoll,  Fields  and  Connolly,  and 
were  prosecuted,  with  varying  success,  until  the  final 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  Ingersoll  case, 
that  such  suits  could  not  be  maintained  in  the  name  of 
the  people.  After  that,  Mr.  O'Conor  was  very  active 
in  procuring  the  legislation  of  last  winter  [1874],  pro- 


viding for  the  maintenance  of  such  suits.  Pursuant 
to  that  legislation,  the  present  pending  suits  were  in- 
stituted. In  the  conduct  of  these  suits,  he  developed 
the  most  absolute  singleness  of  purpose,  animated  by 
the  sole  desire  to  effect  a  peaceful  revolution,  and  to 
remove  the  corruption  that  for  some  years  past  has 
prevailed  in  the  politics  of  New  York,  and  to  do  what- 
ever he  might  to  give  a  purer  and  better  government 
to  the  city.  He  has  been,  throughout  the  whole  course 
of  this  conflict,  without  any  personal  purpose  or  am- 
bition other  than  the  success  of  the  object  at  which  he 
aimed.  He  had  a  wonderfully  keen  appreciation  of 
the  political  evils  from  which  we  have  long  suffered, 
and  the  strongest  possible  convictions  that  their  eradi- 
cation was  possible  and  must  be  accomplished.  The 
object  that  he  had  in  the  prosecution  of  these  suits 
was  not  all  a  business  or  pecuniary  one.  He  felt, 
indeed,  very  little  interest  in  the  question  whether  the 
city  or  county  of  New  York  should  recover  a  few 
millions  of  the  stolen  money,  but  he  felt  that  it  was 
infinitely  important  for  the  well-being  of  the  commu- 
nity that  ofiicial  malversation  should  be  sternly  con- 
demned, and  that  the  peculators  should  be  deprived  of 
the  fruits  of  their  crime.  To  that  end  he  gave  his 
whole  efforts  during  the  last  four  years,  and  it  was 
during  the  violent  heat  of  last  summer,  when  exhaust- 
ed by  the  labor  he  had  given  to  the  analysis  of  figures 
and  accounts,  and  to  the  preparation  of  long  and  im- 
portant papers,  that  he  was  first  stricken  down  by 
disease.  The  amount  of  labor,  skill,  acumen  and 
energy  he  gave  to  these  various  prosecutions,  is  almost 
beyond  expression." 

The  degree  of  respect  entertained  for  Mr.  O'Conor 
was  abundantly  evinced  by  the  widespread  sorrow 
which  attended  the  news  of  his  prostration.  Public 
men,  who  had  known  him  for  years,  and  admired  his 
learning  and  integrity,  were  profoui\dly  moved,  and 
gave  expression  to  their  feelings  in  most  eloquent 
tributes  of  praise.  The  general  public  manifested  the 
deepest  concern,  and  column  upon  column  of  the  press 
of  the  country,  filled  with  accounts  of  the  dying  bar- 
rister, were  read  with  the  closest  attention.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  Fort  Washington  his  illness  was  the 
absorbing  topic,  and  a  thousand  anecdotes  were  told 
illustrative  of  his  kindness  of  heart  and  open-handed 
generosity.  But  although  Mr.  O'Conor  received  the 
last  rites  of  the  church  in  which  he  was  born  and  has 
lived,  from  the  hands  of  Cardinal  McCloskey,  and 
despite  the  fact  that  several  enterprising  journals  had 
published  his  obituary,  he  rallied  and  recovered,  two 
things  being  in  his  favor,— that  he  came  of  a  long-lived 
family  and  that  his  habits  of  life  had  always  been  ab- 
stemious. Work  seems  to  be  a  necessity  of  his  great 
intellect,  and  scarcely  had  he  been  pronounced  out  of 
danger  before  he  was  found  laboring  for  a  public  charity, 
immediately  after  which  he  resumed  the  prosecution 
of  the  "  ring  cases  "  with  all  his  accustomed  energy 
and  fire,  and  continued  it  until  the  spring  of  1877, 
when,  the  end  having  been  accomplished,  he  ter- 
minated his  connection  with  this  gigantic  performance. 
In  recording  that  he  brought  his  best  resources  to  the 
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^service  of  the  city  at  this  great  crisis  in  its  history,  it 
-should  not  be  forgotten  that  he  did  so  "absolutely  with- 
out fee  or  hope  of  reward."  His  earnest,  able  and 
self-sacriflcing  discharge  of  this  self-imposed  duty 
entitle  him  to  high  rank  as  a  public  benefactor,  and 
few  who  wear  this  title  are  more  deserving  of  a  monu- 
ment. One  of  Mr.  O'Conor's  noblest  efforts  in  con- 
nection with  these  famous  suits  was  his  withering  and 
sarcastic  review  of  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, which  had  broadly  reversed  the  decisions  of  the 
lower  courts  denying  Tweed's  claim  to  be  discharged, 
and  ordered  his  liberation,  "boldly  pronouncing  the 
sentences  under  which  he  was  committed  absolute  nul- 
lities, except  the  first,  which  he  had  expiated,  and 
placing  him  beyond  the  reach  of  legal  punishment  for 
any  of  the  fifty  misdemeanors  of  which  he  had  been 
-convicted."  (It  will  be  remembered  that  when  Tweed 
was  placed  on  trial,  the  facts  which  could  be  brought 
home  to  him  amounted,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  to  mis- 
demeanors only;  but  for  fifty-one  of  them  he  was 
tried  on  a  single  indictment,  and  convicted  of  them  all, 
the  cumulative  sentences  amounting  to  twelve  years' 
imprisonment  and  upwards  of  twelve  thousand  dollars 
'fine.  The  culprit  made  no  appeal  from  the  judgment 
of  the  court,  but  after  passing  a  year  in  prison  and 
paying  the  first  imposed  fine  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,  he  sued  out  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.)  Mr. 
O'Conor's  most  recent  public  appearances  have  been  as 
leading  counsel  for  the  Democrats  in  the  great  election 
trials  of  1877,  before  the  Electoral  Commission  sitting 
at  Washington,  his  old  friend  Mr.  Evarts  being  the 
leading  counsel  for  the  Republicans.  Space  does  not 
permit  any  further  allusion  to  Mr.  0"Conor's  part  in 
these  trials,  now  historical,  than  to  say  it  was  marked 
by  all  the  skill,  learning  and  energy  for  which  he  is 
distinguished.  One  of  his  most  striking  characteristics 
as  a  lawj'er  is  his  inflexible  integrity.  Mr.  Tilden  once 
remarked :  "During  his  entire  practice  of  over  half  a 
century  Mr.  O'Conor  has  never  been  known  to  mis-state 
facts,  or  to  present  unsound  propositions  in  law."  The 
standard  of  honor  he  set  up  at  the  outset  of  his  career 
he  has  maintained  faithfully  to  the  end.  Throughout 
his  life,  Mr.  O'Conor  has  shown  a  disregard  for  office 
amounting  almost  to  detestat  on.  He  has  always  been 
accounted  a  zealous  Democrat,  but  the  student  of  his 
character  will  find  that  he  himself  has  invariably 
spelled  the  word  with  a  small  letter.  Overtures,  how- 
ever, have  repeatedly  been  made  to  him  by  the  Demo- 
crats to  accept  the  party  nomination  to  the  highest 
offices,  but  all  have  been  refused ;  and,  except  serving 
for  fifteen  months  as  District  Attorney  of  New  York 
«t  the  request  of  President  Pierce,  and  as  a  member  of 
the  State  Constitutional  Conventions  of  1846  and  1864, 
he  has  never  held  a  public  position.  Previous  to  the 
Jlebellion,  he  was  regarded  as  an  advocate  of  slavery. 


but  his  strong  public  expressions  on  this  subject  were 
always  made  as  a  lawyer  and  not  as  a  citizen.  Priv- 
ately, liis  views  were  based  on  true  patriotism,  and 
never  on  self-interest.  It  was  his  firm  belief — and 
events  proved  their  logic— that  interference  with  this 
institution,  so  long  tolerated,  and  so  deeply  rooted  in 
an  extensive  and  powerful  section,  would  submerge 
the  nation  in  blood,  and  might  lead  to  a  dissolution  of 
the  Union ;  results  which  he  regarded  as  vastly  more 
deplorable  than  the  bondage  of  a  few  million  blacks, 
an  evil,  that  in  his  opinion,  circumstances  could 
be  relied  upon  to  overcome  in  course  of  time,  with- 
out involving  the  nation  in  a  sanguinary  cataclysm. 
Similar  views  have  been  held  by  great  statesmen  and 
undoubted  patriots,  including  Washington,  Webster 
and  Clay.  Mr.  O'Conor  is  said  to  be  the  only  example 
in  American  history  of  a  private  citizen  who,  without 
political  influeijce  and  with  even  an  often  avowed 
aversion  to  politics,  has  been  nominated  for  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States  by  two  distinct  political 
organizations.  The  first  of  these  nominations  was  made 
by  the  National  Convention  of  the  Labor  Reform 
party,  held  at  Philadelphia,  August  23d,  1873.  The 
second  came  from  the  Democrats,  and  occurred  as  fol- 
lows: When  it  became  apparent  at  the  National 
Democratic  Convention  held  in  Baltimore,  July  9th, 
1873,  that  a  non-Democrat  would  be  chosen  as  the  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency,  ' '  someDemocrats  who  were 
opposed  to  the  nomination  of  any  other  than  a  well- 
known  Democrat,  convened  at  the  Maryland  Institute 
in  Baltimore,  and  maintained  a  form  of  organization 
until  after  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Greeley.  They  then 
resolved  to  issue  an  address  to  the  party  to  call  a  con- 
vention to  meet  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  on  September  3d, 
to  nominate  so-called  straight-out  Democrats  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President.  On  that  day  a  convention  of 
a  respectable  number  assembled,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  Col.  Blanton  Duncan,  of  Kentucky.  Charles 
O'Conor  of  New  York  was  chosen  for  President,  and 
John  Quincy  Adams  of  Massachusetts  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent. Mr.  O'Conor  persistently  refused  to  be  a  can- 
didate, and  Mr.  Adams  consented  only  in  the  event 
that  this  refusal  was  withdrawn,  which  was  not  done." 
Notwithstanding  Mr.  O'Conor's  declination  his  name 
was  put  in  the  field  by  both  parties  n.  entioned,  and  he 
received  twenty-one  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine  votes  on  the  day  of  election.  In  speaking ,  of 
Mr.  O'Conor's  varied  talents,  a  distinguished  Amer- 
ican scholar  once  declared  that  he  had  "met  with 
no  one  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic  whose  conversa- 
tional powers  seemed  to  be  superior  to  his,  or  whose 
mind  seemed  better  trained  or  more  analytical."  He 
is  a  good  listener,  and  when  he  speaks  "his  language  is 
easy,  forclKe,  brilliant,  and  accurate."  For  one  so 
eminent,  he  is  of  a  singularly  retiring  disposition,  ^nd 
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has  rarely  delivered  a  lecture  or  made  a  public  speech 
except  in  a  professional  way.  He  has  occasionally, 
however,  delivered  an  address  before  the  New  York 
Historical  Society,  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  oldest 
members.  In  one  of  these,  made  on  the  evening  of 
the  8th  of  May,  1877,  he  spoke  "On  Constitutions," 
giving,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  some  able  sug- 
gestions on  governmental  reform,  which  he  declared 
was  a  pressing  necessity,  if  the  spirit  of  the  institutions 
of  the  country  was  to  be  preserved.  "  The  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  the  government,"  said  he,  "as  con- 
templated by  the  American  system,  were  few,  simple, 
and  easily  understood.  Monogamy  and  absolute 
equality  of  all  men  (the  Indian  and  African  at  first 
overlooked)  were  the  two  ideas  which  constituted  the 
basis  of  American  politics  and  civilization,  and  from 
which  there  must  be  no  deviation."  He  spoke  against 
the  enactment  of  special  laws;  and  also  against  the 
district  system,  advocating  in  its  place  the  restoration 
of  representation  to  all  communities  socially  estab- 
lished— cities,  towns,  villages,  etc.  In  his  opinion  the 
most  radical  changes  were  called  for  in  the  system  of 
government,  both  State  and  National.  Speaking  of 
the  Presidency,  which  he  believed  should  be  abolished, 
he  said :  "If  this  regal  eminence,  the  quadrennial 
Presidency,  with  its  vast  power  and  patronage,  must 
remain  elective,  the  paltry  little  wrens  of  faction,  not 
the  lordly  eagles  of  the  land,  would  almost  invariably 
win  and  wear  the  purple."  Mr.  O'Conor  is  imbued 
with  the  soundest  political  theories,  the  science  of 
government  having  always  been  one  of  his  favorite 
studies,  and  the  principles  of  government  a  subject 
upon  which  he  appears  to  have  reflected  long  and 
earnestly.  His  convictions  as  to  the  true  scope  and 
necessary  limitations  of  political  power  are  strong  and 
fixed.  His  political  views,  shadowed  in  the  address 
previously  referred  to,  occur  in  a  concise  form,  in  a 
communication  bearing  date  January  1st,  1880,  which 
contained  a  declination  on  his  part  to  unite  with  a 
certain  Democratic  organization  in  celebrating  its  an- 
niversary. As  a  digest  of  the  personal  views  of  one 
who  has  been  styled  "the  first  citizen  of  the  Republic," 
and  who  cannot  be  accused  of  hasty  thought  or  unwise 
action  in  an  active  career  extending  over  half  a  cen- 
tury, it  seems  specially  suited  for  introduction  in  a 
sketch  of  this  kind.  The  communication  opens  with 
a  prediction  of  the  defeat  of  the  Democratic  party  in 
the  campaign  about  to  follow  ;  after  which  it  gives  its 
learned  author's  views,  as  follows  : 

In  all  historic  times  governmental  control  over  mul- 
titudes has  been  sought  by  statists,  its  acquisition  and 
utilization  for  the  personal  interest  of  the  rulers  hav- 
ing been  in  every  age  and  clime  without  any  exception 
a  trade  or  business.  In  this  connection  these  terms 
may  be  thought  applicable  only  to  the  quiet  and  peace- 
ful intrigues  of  those  called  statesmen.     Regarding 


them,  however,  as  equally  descriptive  of  every  occupa- 
tion or  employment  to  the  same  end,  I  apply  them 
alike  to  all  controllers  of  men— alike  to  Genghis  Khan, 
and  to  such  modern  politicians  as  Tweed.  Many  with 
whose  deeds  we  are  familar  might  be  cited  as  compeers 
of  the  latter,  but  one  name  of  each  sort  will  suffice 
for  the  illustration. 

The  Old  World,  with  its  ranks  and  titled  aristocra- 
cies, has  ever  maintained  this  trade  or  business. 
Taking  into  view  that  the  most  active  and  valuable 
portion  of  life  is  that  devoted  to  military  service,  it 
may  be  perceived  that  even  the  peace  estdblUhmenU 
maintained  by  the  continental  nations  consume  in  use- 
less or  mischievious  purposes  a  physical  force  far  exceed- 
ing in  value  the  entire  laboring  capacity  of  the  British 
Islands.  And  Britain  herself  exemplifies  the  political 
trade  in  the  most  impressive  manner.  A  gentry,  not 
exceeding  on  the  most  liberal  estimate  five  or  six  mil- 
lions in  number,  by  a  consummately  perfected  system 
of  politics,  makes  tributary  to  itself  over  twenty  mil- 
lions of  its  natural  equals  and  home-islands'  peasantry, 
and  two  hundred  millions  of  colonial  subjects.  The- 
trade  or  business  of  governing  this  vast  portion  of  the 
human  race,  with  its  multitudinous  gains,  is  enjoyed 
by  that  small  number  of  British  gentry.  Not  content 
with  supplying  the  numberless  paid  officials  in  its 
enormous  military,  naval,  and  civil  service,  and  con- 
trolling the  vast  trade  of  its  external  possessions,, 
this  oligarchy  pursues  assiduously  schemes  of  further 
profit  and  advancement.  Devoted  to  these  objects, 
its  Parliament  closely  resembles  the  counting  house  of 
a  great  trading  copartnership. 

Its  policy  has  ever  been  most  iniquitous.  The  ter- 
ritory producing  opium  was  forcibly  wrested  from  its- 
people,  the  poisonous  production  monopolized  and 
literally  forced  upon  the  unconquerable  millions  of 
China.  No  sooner  had  the  Dutch  Boers  developed  the 
agricultural  and  mineral  riches  of  Southern  Africa  than, 
their  territory  was  seized  and  their  independent  repub- 
lic suppressed.  The  valiant  Afghan  of  Central  Asia 
and  the  African  Zulu  are  being  robbed  of  their  auto- 
nomy ;  and  thus  almost  every  year  witnesses  some  new 
field  of  rapine  opened  to  the  absorbing  avarice  of  this- 
British  gentry's  Government.  Its  recent  conquests  are 
marked  by  cruel  aggression,  while  the  more 
ancient  in  Ireland  and  India  are  desolated  by  periodi- 
cal famines — the  results  of  misrule.  Britain's  Gov- 
ernment is  precisely  modelled  upon  that  of  all  permaiv- 
ently-established  States  existing  anterior  to  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  Until  that  specimen  presented  itself, 
no  Government  on  any  scale  sufficiently  extensive  to- 
deserve  notice  had  ever  existed  in  which  by  fundamen- 
tal laws  absolute  equality  among  the  whole  people  was 
recognized  and  land  piracy  \h\:oxi^\  colonial  acquisition 
forbidden.  The  institution  of  those  just  principles 
was  due  to  the  unprecedented  circumstances  that  a 
vast  territory  of  measureless  fertility  was  settled  by  a- 
people  already  civilized,  possessing  a  pure  worship,, 
knowing  kings  and  aristocrats  only  as  devouring  per- 
secutors of  mankind,  and  looking  upon  their  hireling 
soldiers  as  instruments  of  oppression  and  murder.  If 
not  developed  earlier,  these  ideas  gained  control  in  the 
American  mind  during  the  formative  period — 1776  to 
1789;  and  on  this  political  basis  as  its  moral  founda- 
tion rests  our  mighty  Republic,  freighted  as  it  is  with 
the  richest  promises  of  peace,  prosperity,  and  happiness- 
to  men.  Its  fertile  bosom  presents  to  the  people  of 
Europe  a  refuge  from  the  grinding  tyranny  of  ancienlsi 
political  customs,  and  if  it  can  be  rescued  from  im- 
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(Pending  clangers,  its  example  will  effect  the  universal 
ispread  of  liberty.  In  my  opinion  these  dangers  all 
result  from  a  single  cause.  That  cause  is  the  trade  of 
politics,  an  "art,  trade,  and  mystery,"  as  expressed  in 
the  forms  of  indentured  apprenticeship,  by  which  the 
masses  are  controlled  for  the  personal  benefit  Of  their 
•rulers.  Through  our  existing  factions  and  the  present 
Governmental  machinery,  this  art  has  obtained  com- 
plete control  over  the  people's  Interests,  and  is  running 
our  country  into  what  history  pro  i^es  to  have  been  in 
all  former  times  the  normal  condition  of  states. 

The  fathers  in  the  formative  period,  by  introducing 
the  two  principles  alluded  to — both  actually  new  and 
until  then  practically  unknown — established  justice. 
But  by  imitating  the  parent  state  in  a  single  particular 
they  opened  an  inlet  for  all  the  injustice  that  there  pre- 
vailed ;  they  adopted  the  notion  of  a  paternal  Govern- 
ment, a  pretty  and  captivating  name  for  party  govern- 
ment. This  is  completely  developed  in  our  Executive 
armed  with  regal  powers,  and  in  our  continuously 
-active  Legislatures  clothed  with  parliamentary  func- 
tions. These  institutions  carry  on,  through  official 
favorites,  an  endless  and  ever-varying  multitude  of 
•affairs  which  should  be  left  to  the  citizens  in  their  per- 
sonal and  individual  capacities,  under  correction  by 
wholesome  general  laws.  That  a  multitude  of  such 
governments,  each  set  up  in  a  geographical  fragment 
of  the  nation  and  surmounted  by  another  spread  out 
over  the  whole  could,  through  their  clashing  and  con- 
:3icts,  prevent  or  even  mitigate  the  evils  forseen  as  in- 
-cident  to  every  continuously  active  discretionary  gov- 
ernment of  men  over  men,  was  also  misconception. 
By  multiplying  offices  and  Governmental  interference 
with  society,  that  device  could  only  increase  the  prime 
mischief — party  government. 

The  temptation  to  seek  profitable  offices  under  those 
possessing  authority,  to  create  them  at  will  and  to 
reward  them  at  pleasure  is  natural ;  so  is  the  lust  of 
power ;  and  a  system  of  affording  unfettered  scope  to 
those  impulses,  must  necessarily  have  engendered  fac- 
-tions  such  as  now  exist.  Under  the  synonymous  des- 
ignations of  Democratic  and  Republican  they  rule  "as 
the  fabled  brothers  divided  immortality,  holding  the 
■alternate  enjoyment  the  ever-active  privilege  of  swind- 
ling the  public  with  impunity  through  the  forms  of 
law."  I  speak  of  the  few  leaders  who  have  controlled  in 
■each  party,  not  of  the  masses  who  have  urvreflectingly 
followed  them  and  are  their  victims. 

Brought  up  with  unbounded  reverence  for  the  found- 
ers of  our  Republic,  it  was  very  late  in  life  and  under  the 
pressure  of  experiencing  and  observing  this  result  of 
their  experiment  that  a  possible  doubt  of  their  wisdom 
■first  found  a  place  in  my  reflections.  Certainly,  in  all 
that  they  newly  devised  they  must  ever  command  ad- 
miration ;  if  they  erred  at  all  it  was  in  imitating  those 
pwrts  of  the  British  system  which  had  been  long  and 
uniformly  approved  by  the  most  enlightened  political 
philosophers ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  deemed  impiety 
toward  our  country's  demi-gods  to  suggest  a  possible 
error  in  that  imitation.  Though  it  was  always  obvious 
enough  that  an  internal  polity  suitable  to  a  compara- 
tively small  corps  of  gentry  banded  together  in  the  work 
of  humiliating  and  plundering  half  the  world,  might 
not  be  proper  for  a  commonwealth  wherein  equality  at 
home  and  justice  to  all  were  immutable  rules,  still  con- 
servative instinct  originally  inspired  and  has  hitherto 
kept  alive  in  the  American  mind  an  attachment  to  the 
imported  notion  of  party  government.  However  bene- 
fficial  it  may  appear  to  others,  events  comparatively 


recent  have  forced  upon  my  judgment  a  conviction  of 
its  incurably  pernicious  tendency. 

No  more  interested  in  the  success  of  one  party  than 
of  the  other,  my  thoughts  on  political  questions  were 
directed  to  the  inquiry  when  would  prevalent  abuses 
be  likely  to  reach  such  an  intolerable  climax  as  to  in- 
duce the  overthrow  of  both  parties. 

Though  this  letter  has  been  already  too  much  ex- 
tended for  your  patience,  it  may  possibly  be  perused 
by  some  persons,  and  for  this  reason  I  take  the  liberty 
of  adding  a  notice  of  the  changes  deemed  advisable  in 
our  political  system,  with  a  specification  of  its  most 
important  details : — 

1st. — The  separate  State  Governments  should  be 
abolished. 

2d. — The  quadrennial  Presidency  should  be  abol- 
ished. An  executive  chief  might  be  selected  by  lot 
from  the  legislative  corps  for  the  ensuing  month  on 
some  late  day  in  each  month. 

3d. — The  Senate  should  be  abolished,  and  the  Repre- 
sentatives chosen  for  a  short  term,  substantially  as  at 
present.  They  should  have  no  power  to  make  any 
but  general  laws. 

4th. — The  Congress  should  be  rigidly  confined  to 
making  laws  which  are  absolutely  necessary,  leaving 
all  transactions  and  business,  as  far  as  possible,  in 
private  hands  and  to  the  action  of  private  enterprise. 
Instead  of  becoming  a  banker  and  issuing  paper  money, 
as  the  Greenbackers  suggest,  the  power  of  Govern- 
ment over  money  should  be  confined  to  minting 
the  citizens'  metals  and  <;ompelling  the  security  of 
paper  circulation.  The  only  standard  of  '  value 
should  be  coined  gold.  There  should  be  no  protection 
to  any  trade  or  community  in  preference  to  others,  nor 
any  excises  or  duties  on  imports  and  exports.  Govern- 
ment should  not,  as  the  Greenbackers  advise,  become 
a  carrier  of  goods  or  passengers,  an  expressman  or  a 
telegraph  operator;  but  on  the  contrary,  it  should 
cease  to  be  a  letter-carrier.  The  telegraph  and  express 
systems  have  rendered  unnecessary  our  enormous  post- 
office  patronage. 

Borrowing  money  by  the  State  or  any  of  its  agencies 
should  be  forbidden.  No  army  or  navy  should  exist 
except  flagrante  hello.  And,  indeed,  wars  would 
rarely  occur  after  the  trade  of  politics  was  set  aside. 
The  militia  could  amply  protect  us  from  foreign  inva- 
sion or  domestic  disorder.  Through  the  merchant 
marine  and  other  means,  an  adequate  naval  force 
could  on  an  emergency  be  promptly  improvised. 

5th. — Inferior  local  courts  for  the  administration  of 
justice  should  of  course  be  instituted,  and  a  supreme 
appellate  court  without  original  jurisdiction.  Judges 
in  the  latter  should  be  sufficiently  numerous  to  form 
several  separate  chambers  with  equal  authority  and 
equal  membership.  The  chambers,  like  the  present 
jury  box,  should  be  supplied  by  lot  from  the  entire 
body  at  short  intervals  so  as  to  prevent  packing. 

6th.' — The  repudiation  of  paternal  Government  or 
laws  not  general  should  be  extended  to  all  subordinate 
administrations,  thus  avoiding  boards  and  councils  in 
local  districts  as  cities,  towns,  villages,  etc. 

7th. — A  Chief  Executive  and  a  legislative  authority 
being  necessary,  while  the  system  should  provide  for 
them  it  should  contain  strict  guards  against  the  evils  to 
which  they  tend.  The  executive  office  being  of  brief 
duration  should  immediately  or  directly  appoint  to  all 
offices  except  Representatives  in  Congress.  The  term 
of  office  in  all  cases  should  be  during  good  behavior, 
I  the  power  of  removing  all  officers  appointed  by  him, 
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except  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  being  absolute 
in  the  Chief  Executive.  He  should  not  be  allowed, 
however,  to  make  any  removal  except  on  the  day  im- 
mediately preceding  that  of  his  own  successor's  elec- 
tion, unless  the  Supreme  Court  Chamber  sitting  in  the 
district  of  the  officer  removed,  or  all  the  chambers, 
should  approve  the  removal  as  necessary  to  the  public 
interest ;  nor  should  a  vacancy  produced  by  any  such 
removal  be  filled  by  the  officer  making  it,  unless  the 
latter  act  was  sanctioned  by  a  like  approval  from  the 
necessity  of  an  appointment  before  the  ensuing  month. 
The  Chief  Executive  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judges 
should  be  impeachable  for  malversion  in  office. 

8th. — Suitable  precautions  might  promote  intellig- 
ence and  purity  in  exercising  the  elective  franchise 
and  prevent  frauds  upon  it.  There  should  be  a  fixed 
registry  law,  and  no  person  should  be  allowed  to  vote, 
except  in  the  district  of  his  permanent  registered  repi- 
dence,  or  otherwise  than  viva  voce. 

The  voter  should  also  be  required  to  file  a  ballot 
written  and  signed  by  himself  in  the  presence  of  the 
inspectors,  which  should  be  preserved  long  enough  to 
afford  certain  proof  of  his  act  in  case  of  a  contest. 
The  franchise  should  be  withheld  from  all  persons  in 
Government  employ  and  their  subordinates  in  any 
public  work  or  service. 

9th. — Taxation  should  be  enforced  with  absolute 
equality  upon  all  property  not  belonging  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, without  exemption  or  distinction  of  any  kind, 
thereby  restraining  the  unworthy  devices  by  which 
wealthy  men  and  the  politicians  escape  the  duty  of  con- 
tributing to  the  public  fiscal. 

In  all  this  no  revolution  is  contemplated  except 
against  unjust  domination  over  the  people  by  that  class 
who  hold  or  seek  public  offices  and  employments;  nor 
even  in  that  movement  would  violent  or  turbulent 
means  be  advised.  The  extent  and  apparent  novelty 
of  the  change  recommended  are  mainly  attributable  to 
those  very  recent  marvels,  the  employment  of  steam 
in  locomotion  and  electro-magnetism  in  correspond- 
ence. These  majestic  discoveries  are  due  to  the  utili- 
tarian genius  of  our  countrymen.  Without  them  the 
improvements  in  politics  or  government  here  sug- 
gested would  be  physically  impossible ;  a  moment's 
reflection  would  render  the  fact  obvious  to  any  dis- 
criminating intelligence.  If  these  discoveries  had  pre- 
ceded the  glorious  days  of  Washington,  JefEerson, 
Madison,  Jay,  and  Hamilton,  it  is  by  no  means  sup- 
posable  that  their  work  would  have  been  framed  as 
it  is  or  fairly  subject  to  any  criticism. 

Intercourse  which  these  agencies  have  so  vastly 
quickened — reducing  almost  to  extinction  the  impedi- 
ments of  time  and  space,  and  rendering  the  whole 
human  race  one  family — promise  to  make  unaccept- 
able most  of  the  barbarisms  in  politics  and  social  life 
which  have  long  oppressed  mankind.  A  comparison 
of  history  with  an  atlas  will  suffice  for  proof  on  this 
point.  Until  quite  recently  public  roads  were  exceed- 
ingly rare,  and  simple  nature  supplied  all  the  channels 
of  social  exchange  between  peoples.  The  map  of 
Greece  exhibits  an  infinity  of  waterways.  These  en- 
abled her  to  become  the  mother  of  progress.  The 
map  of  Britain  exhibits  a  like  peculiarity,  and  this, 
notwithstanding  the  wickedness  of  her  inherited  poli- 
tics, has  rendered  her  the  eldest  daughter  of  social 
improvement.  What  may  not  be  effected  by  the  won- 
derful activities  born  of  the  steam  propeller  and  the 
electro-magnetic  telegraph? 
Many  measures  of  great  value  are  left  without  re- 


mark because  obviously  involved  in  those  suggested' 
and  inevitably  resulting  from  them.  The  constitu- 
tional provisions  referred  to  might  be  easily  and 
promptly  made  should  they  become  acceptable,  and 
much  could  be  done  to  secure  their  permanent  estab- 
lishment. A  single  subject  remains  to  be  observed 
upon. 

The  change  here  commended  must,  in  some  of  its 
details,  conflict  with  the  wishes  and  interests  of  almost 
every  individual  in  the  land.  It  cannot  be  adopted  b}' 
any  without  self-sacrifice.  Probably,  therefore,  in  a 
country  so  happy  and  prosperous  as  ours  yet  is,  the 
adoption  of  such  a  change  should  not  be  counted  on. 
I  have  not  hope  for  even  the  inception  of  any  favor 
toward  it  in  my  day  ;  but  the  blundering  of  political 
leaders  mentioned  at  the  outset  of  this  communication 
has  suggested  such  a  possibility,  and  hence  the  follow- 
ing hints:  If  those  who  neitlier  hold  nor  expect  office 
nor  public  employment  would  associate  under  suitable 
pledges,  they  might  initiate  a  movement  to  liberate  our 
country  from  the  fangs  of  the  harpies. 

They  should  agree  to  encourage  advocacy  by  jour- 
nals and  magazines  devoted  to  this  purpose  and  pledge 
themselves,  while  in  the  organization,  neither  to  accept 
nor  seek  for  others  any  public  patronage,  jobs,  or  em- 
ployments, or  any  offices  except  that  one  wherein  their 
action  would  be  needful  for  this  reform — that  is  to 
say,  the  legislative.  This  wretched  and  rapidly  in- 
creasing subserviency  of  our  would-be  great  folks  to  ■ 
anti-democratic  fashions  indicates  a  social  pledge  which 
might  be  useful  as  an  entering  wedge.  Such  an  asso- 
ciation might  bind  its  members  to  repudiate  the  use  of 
factitio\]s  personal  distinctions.  This  would  set  aside 
that  incipient  aristocracy,  our  excellencies,  honorables 
and  esquires.  Designations  indicating  an  actual  em- 
ployment or  pursuit  may  not  be  objectionable ;  but  it 
is  not  clear  that  a  lawyer  or  a  rich  man  should  be  an 
esquire,  while  a  tailor  or  a  shoemaker,  unlesshehappens- 
to  possess  wealth,  can  be  at  most  only  plain  mister. 
This  last  suggestion  may  serve  to  show  that,  although 
not  attached  to  any  party  or  faction  calling  itself  Demo- 
cratic, I  am  a  democrat. 

Mr.  O'Conor  is  not  alone  in  holding  many  of  these 
views,  and  the  close  observer  will  find  that  in  a  num- 
ber of  important  respects  they  are  gaining  ground 
daily  among  a  large  and  intelligent  body  of  citizens. 
The  "Constitution  Club,"  recently  organized  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  appears  to  have  found  its  motive  ■ 
in  the  suggestion,  that  those  who  neither  hold  nor  seek 
office  should  unite  to  effect  reform.  To  a  degree  that 
few  not  possessed  of  a  metropolitan  experience  can 
understand,  Mr.  O'Conor  has  been  lavish  in  giving. 
Besides  erecting  a  church,  wholly  at  his  own  cost, 
he  has  contributed  thousands  of  dollars  to  charitable 
and  educational  societies  and  institutions,  and  thous- 
ands besides  to  aid  the  needy  and  deserving.  It  is- 
said  of  him  by  his  neighbors  that  no  one  applying  to 
him  for  aid  has  ever  been  known  to  leave  empty-hand- 
ed. On  himself  he  spends  little,  being  severely  plain 
in  his  dress  and  style  of  living.  Absorbed  continually 
in  work  of  great  moment,  he  has  been  known  to 
neglect  improvements  on  his  magnificent  estate  at 
Fort  Washington  for  years.    Although  princely  in  his- 
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generosity,  and  not  specially  provident  in  pecuniary 
matters,  he  is  in  possession  of  an  ample  fortune.  He 
has  lately  purchased  a  fine  property  in  Massachusetts, 
■where  he  spends  a  large  portion  of  his  time.  To  men- 
tion the  numerous  acts  of  delicate  liiudncss  ho  has  per- 
formed would  require  a  volume ;  and  for  this  sketch  a 
single  illustration  must  suflBce.  It  is  taken  verbatim 
from  the  New  York  Tribune  of  April  14th,  1876  : 

"In  May,  1855,  Edward  Murden,  after  eighteen 
years  of  arduous  labor,  perfected  his  invention— the 
machine  vrhich  is  now  used  for  manufacturing  seines, 
or  fish  nets,  with  wonderful  rapidity.  The  great  diffi- 
culty for  Mr.  Murden  to  overcome  was  to  have  the 
knots  tied  so  that  they  would  not  slip.  The  invention 
of  this  machine  was  his  life  work,  and  when  he  saw 
it  capable  of  turning  out  miles  of  strong  substantial 
netting  in  a  single  day,  he  was  penniless.  The  ex- 
pense of  making  it  had  been  so  great,  and  the  cost  of 
supporting  a  large  family  during  all  those  years  of  un- 
tiring effort  so  heavy,  that  he  had  been  compelled  to 
obtain  a  loan  from  Mr.  Havemeyer — a  cousin  of  the 
late  Mayor — to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.  When 
the  machine  was  made  Mr.  Havemeyer  claimed  it, 
and  Mr.  Murden  was  threatened  with  the  loss  of 
his  whole  life  work.  In  this  emergency  he  went 
to  Charles  O'Oonor  to  seek  his  advice,  asking  him 
to  take  legal  proceedings.  '  What  is  your  fee  ?'  asked 
Mr.  Murden,  '  One  thousand  dollars,'  replied  the 
lawyer.  Then  the  inventor  said  he  hadn't  ten  dollars 
in  the  world,  and  told  Mr.  O'Conor  the  story  of  his 
eighteen  years  devotion  and  labor.  After  he  had  fin- 
ished Mr.  O'Oonor  said  his  charge  was  $1,000,  and  no 
less.  He  would  take  that  or  nothing.  But,  as  Mr. 
Murden  was  poor  and  deserving,  he  would  do  his 
work  for  nothing.  And  he  did  it,  devoting  many 
hours  to  the  study  of  the  case,  the  hunting  up  of  au- 
thorities and  the  writing  out  of  an  elaborate  opinion 
advising  what  course  to  pursue.  He  then  gave  the 
inventor  a  letter  to  a  young  lawyer  in  Newburgh,  N. 
T.,  asking  him  to  conduct  the  case  in  court,  saying 
he  would  be  responsible  for  payment.  The  result  of 
the  legal  proceedings  was  that  Mr.  Murden  secured  his 
rights  and  realized  $30,000  by  the  sale  of  the  title  to 
his  invention,  over  and  above  all  claims.  Then  he 
went  again  to  Mr.  O'Connor  to  pay  his  indebtedness. 
'How  much  have  you  realized?'  asked  the  lawyer. 
Mr.  Murden  told  him.  '  It  is  not  one-tenth  enough  ' 
was  the  reply,  'and  as  I  cannot  take  less  than  f  1,000 
for  my  fee,  and  that  is  more  than  you  can  afford  to 
pay  out  of  what  you  have  got,  I  must  be  content  to 
take  nothing.'  He  was  inflexible,  and  almost  brusque- 
ly dismissed  his  grateful  client." 

Mr.  O'Conor  has  all  the  wit  and  readiness  at 
repartee  that  characterize  the  race  from  which  he 
springs.  He  is  inclined  at  times  to  be  caustic  in 
his  sallies,  as  many  an  opponent  who  has  felt 
their  sting  will  aver.  His  oratory,  though  not  or- 
nate, possesses  that  high  order  of  genius  which  can 
persuade  even  against  the  will ;  and  it  is  further 
distinguished  by  its  power  to  influence  almost  equally 
the  illiterate  and  the  learned.  Few  advocates  have 
shown  themselves  able  to  handle  logic  with  greater 
skill.     In  an  able  article  on  "The  New  York  Bar," 


written  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  for  the  National 
Qua/rterly  Remew  by  the  late  Mr.  Sears,  for  many 
years  the  editor  of  that  publication,  a  compliment  is 
paid  Mr.  O'Conor,  which  is  best  given  in  the  learn;  d 
writer's  words : 

"  It  has  been  our  privilege,"  says  he,  "  to  be  present 
at  the  pleadings  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  advo- 
cates and  jurists  of  Europe,  as  well  as  America ;  many 
a  time  have  we  heard  Lord  Denman  and  Sir  Edwaid 
Sugden,  as  well  as  Napier,  O'Connel,  Whiteside,  Shifl 
and  O'Hagan  —men  who  may  be  said  to  represent  every 
style  of  forensic  eloquence  and  forensic  skill ;  and  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  there  is  not  one  of  the 
courts  in  which  we  have  heard  them  plead,  or  speak, 
from  the  Record  Court  and  Queen's  Bench  to  the  bar 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  which  the  subject  of  this 
paper  would  not  be  considered  an  advocate  of  the  first 
rank." 

Goethe  said  of  Byron,  that  his  faults  were  those  of 
the  peer,  not  the  man.  In  like  manner,  it  can  be  said 
of  Mr.  O'Conor,  that  his  faults  belong  to  him  as  a  law- 
yer and  not  as  a  man.  Such  as  they  are  they  un- 
doubtedly had  their  origin  in  the  unremitting  appli- 
cation he  gave  to  the  arduous  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession, the  pursuit  of  which  became  to  him  a  veritable 
"  second  nature."  Their  best  excuse  is  the  gravity  and 
moment  of  the  affairs  to  which  he  has  devoted  his  life. 
No  other,  indeed,  is  needed ;  for  beneath  the  profes- 
sional exterior  has  always  lain  a  warm,  generous  and 
impulsive  heart.  Mr.  O'Conor  is  a  widower,  his  wife, 
a  beautiful  lady  greatly  admired  in  society,  and  a  de- 
scendant of  the  late  Chancellor  Livingston  of  New 
York,  having  died  several  years  ago.  Although  mak- 
ing his  home  in  Massachusetts,  he  still  visits  New 
York  as  occasion  requires ;  but  advancing  years  ad- 
monish him  to  restrain  his  activity  both  of  body  and 
mind,  and  he  is  therefore  but  seldom  seen  in  public. 
His  noble  and  daring  spirit  is  abroad,  however,  and  its 
workings  in  the  present  generation  and  in  generations 
yet  to  come  will  be  for  him  a  monument  more  glori- 
ous and  enduring  than  artistic  bronze  or  stately  gran- 
ite ;  and  the  pure  and  shining  example  he  has  set  his 
fellow  citizens  is  destined  to  bear  fruit  so  long  as  true 
democracy  exists  in  the  Republic. 


PORTER,  JOHN  K,  a  distinguished  lawyer,  and  a 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  State  of 
New  York  from  1865  to  1868,  was  bom  at  Water- 
ford,  Saratoga  County,  in  this  State,  on  the  12th 
of  January,  1819.  Dr.  Elijah  Porter,  his  father,  a 
native  of  Norwich,  Connecticut,  and  afterwards  a  resi- 
dent of  Vermont,  had,  years  before,  settled  at  Water- 
ford  and  built  up  an  extensive  medical  practice,  whicli 
was  followed  by  a  long  life  of  eminence  and  useful- 
ness.   Dr.  Porter's  means  enabled  him  to  give  his  son 
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the  advantages  of  a  superior  education.  The  youth 
attended  a  classical  school  at  Waterford,  under  the 
care  of  David  McNeice,  an  Irish  scholar  and  patriot, 
who  came  to  this  country  with  Thomas  Addis  Emmet 
after  the  rebellion  of  1798,  and  at  a  later  period,  at  the 
Lansingburgh  Academy,  then  under  the  charge  of  Alex- 
ander McCall.  But  the  more  important  instruction, 
prior  to  his  entering  college,  was  at  the  Waterford 
Academy,  under  the  afterward  celebrated  Tayler  Lewis, 
who,  in  the  remarkable  struggle  between  the  law, 
which  was  his  profession,  and  the  departments  of 
science  and  scholarship,  in  which  he  was  destined  to 
attain  world-wide  distinction,  had  become  the  Princi- 
pal of  that  institution,  while  the  intervals  of  his  time 
were  devoted  to  severer  studies.  Young  Porter  was  a 
favorite  pupil,  and  after  he  entered  Union  College  in 
1835,  he  set  forth  the  learning  and  accomplishments  of 
his  friend  and  teacher  so  effectually,  that  Tayler  Lewis 
was  invited  to  deliver  the  address  before  the  Pi  Beta 
Phi  Society  In  1838.  This  address,  on  "Faith,  the 
Life  of  Science,"  was  the  first  important  public  per- 
formance of  the  distinguished  scholar,  and  is  said  to 
have  controlled  his  appointment  the  same  year  as 
Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature  in  the 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Youag  Porter 
had  pursued  his  preparatory  studies  so  far,  and  so 
thoroughly,  that  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  able  to 
graduate  with  high  honor,  with  the  warm  encomium 
of  Governor  Marcy,  one  of  the  Trustees,  who  published 
a  full  report  of  the  Commencement  proceedings,  and 
with  the  lasting  friendship  of  the  college  officers. 
Adopting  the  law  as  a  profession,  he  studied  in  the 
office  of  Nicholas  B.  Doe  and  Richard  B.  Kimball, 
subsequently  the  author  of  "  Cuba  and  the  Cubans," 
and  of  the  brilliant  and  well-known  novel,  "St  Leger." 
The  latter,  an  accomplished  and  strikingly  original 
literary  lawyer,  removed  to  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
young  Porter  took  his  place  in  the  lirm.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  on  reaching  his  majority,  and  came 
at  once  into  companionship  and  competition  with 
lawyers  of  the  highest  standing.  Saratoga  County 
was  distinguished  at  that  time  for  its  brilliant  legal 
lights.  That  county  has  probably  been  the  training 
school  of  more  eminent  members  of  the  bar  than  any 
other  of  equal  population  in  the  State.  There  he  en- 
tered the  lists  with  Deodatus  Wright,  Nicholas  Hill, 
William  A.  Beach,  Ohesselden  Ellis,  William  Hay, 
Edward  F.  Bullard,  Augustus  Bockes,  and  their  com- 
peers. In  these  intellectual  and  professional  contests, 
his  powers  were  rapidly  matured,  and  in  that  and  the 
neighboring  counties  he  soon  came  to  be  associated  in 
nearly  every  important  case.  Mr.  Porter  had  been 
early  interested  in  politics  and  had  spoken  with  singu- 
lar eloquence  and  effect  at  various  popular  gatherings 
before  he  came  to  the  bar.     At  the  Whig  National 


Convention  at  Baltimore,  in  1844,  which  nominated 
Henry  Clay  for  the  Presidency,  being  called  on  for  a 
speech  at  a  mass  meeting  which  was  addressed  by  the 
most  eminent  speakers,  he  awakened  much  enthusiasm 
and  greatly  extended  his  reputation  as  a  popular 
orator.  In  his  own  county  the  path  of  political  pref- 
erment opened  readily  before  him,  but  he  wisely  de- 
termined, in  view  of  his  defective  sight  and  hearing, 
to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  a  profession  in  which 
he  had  developed  great  power.  His  short  political 
course  closed  with  his  election  in  1846  as  a  member  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention.  The  brilliancy  of  that 
eminent  gathering  could  not  dim  his  lustre.  He  was 
made  a  member  of  the  committee  "on  the  Election, 
Tenure  of  Office,  Compensation,  Powers  and  Duties 
of  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor,"  and  when 
he  came  to  sustain  the  report  which  he  had  aided  in 
preparing,  and  to  discuss  the  limitations  applied  to  the 
chief  executive  office,  his  argument  attracted  much  at- 
tention and  commendation.  The  report  left  the  quali- 
fications of  the  Governor  substantially  as  they  stood  in 
the  Constitution  of  1821,  but  it  was  proposed  on  the 
floor  to  open  the  office  to  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  qualified  to  vote.  Nearly  twelve  days  were 
consumed  in  discussing  the  amendment,  which  would 
have  abolished,  among  other  restrictions,  the  require- 
ment that  the  Governor  should  be  thirty  years  of  age. 
The  ablest  members  of  the  convention  took  part  in  the 
debate  and  were  nearly  equally  divided,  but  no  one 
produced  a  stronger  impression  than  Mr.  Porter,  who 
pointed  out  the  distinction  between  personal  rights  and 
eligibility  to  office;  claiming  that  the  right  to  be  an 
elector  was  a  conventional  right  fixed  by  a  compact  of 
the  people :  that  the  young  man  less  than  twenty-one 
years  old,  had  as  much  natural  right  to  vote  as  one 
older ;  that  the  Convention  not  only  represented  those 
who  elected  them  but  a  million  and  a  half  of  other 
people ;  and  that  it  was  the  right  of  every  citizen  to 
exercise  his  voice  in  the  election  of  his  rulers,  but  not  his 
right  to  be  selected  as  one  of  the  rulers.  His  speech  com- 
manded the  closest  attention,  and  proved  effective  in 
the  final  vote.  The  sentiments  of  the  minority  of  the 
Convention  were  voiced  in  the  words  of  George  W.  Pat- 
terson, an  able  Whig  member,  previously  Speaker  of 
the  Assembly,  who,  in  advocating  the  removal  of  the  re- 
strictions, admitted  that  Mr.  Porter  had  presented  the 
best  argument  he  had  heard  in  favor  of  retaining  them, 
and  that  all  would  "agree  that  the  gentleman  had 
furnished  a  very  conclusive  illustration  of  the  position 
that  a  man  under  thirty  was  at  least  qualified  to  make 
a  most  admirable  speech."  The  same  opinion  was  re- 
echoed by  Charles  O'Conor,  who  was  also  in  favor  of 
removing  the  restrictions,  and  declared  that  "The 
gentleman  from  Saratoga  had  in  his  own  person  fur- 
nished the  best  evidence  of  the  claims  of  early  youth 
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to  honorable  distinction."  In  1848  Mr.  Porter  removed 
to  Albany  and  settled  down  to  domestic  life,  hariag 
the  year  previously  married  the  accomplished  daugh- 
ter of  Hon.  Eli  M.  Todd,  of  Waterford.  He  left  his 
native  village  greatly  esteemed  by  the  citizens  and  the 
members  of  the  bar,  several  of  whom  had  graduated  to 
Albany  and  New  York  city.  The  capital  of  the  State  af- 
forded him  the  best  connections.  His  practice  there  was 
commenced  in  partnership  with  Deodatus  Wright,  then 
Recorder  of  Albany,  a  lawyer  of  high  distinction,  after- 
wards a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Soon  afterward  a 
law  fli'm  was  formed,  which,  from  the  chai'acter  and 
prestige  of  the  individual  partners,  and  from  the  success 
of  their  assoc  ated  practice,  rose  at  a  bound  to  the 
front  rank  in  the  State  and  acquired  a  national  repu- 
tation. The  partners  of  Mr.  Porter  were  Nicholas 
Hill,  Jr.,  and  Peter  Oagger.  Mr.  Hill  had  a  national 
reputation  as  the  associate  of  Judge  Cowen  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  Cowen  and  Hill's  Notes  to  Phillips  on  Evi- 
dence, which  had  made  him  known  to  the  profession 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and 
gained  for  him  the  confidence  of  the  Judges  and  the 
appointment  of  State  Law  Reporter  in  1841,  a  position 
which  he  ably  filled  for  five  years.  The  firm  of  Hill, 
Oagger  &  Porter  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  suc- 
cessful in  the  country  in  the  issue  of  its  cases,  and  it 
enjoyed  the  highest  class  of  practice.  Its  library  was 
noted  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  ever  collected  in  the 
profession.  The  library  of  the  deceased  Judge  Cowen, 
which  cost  more  than  $35,000,  was  the  nucleus,  but 
the  new  firm  nearly  doubled  it.  Mr.  Hill  died  in 
May,  1859,  and  Mr.  Porter  succeeded  him  in  charge 
of  the  cases  in  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  conducted 
them  with  conspicuous  ability.  In  conjunction  with 
Charles  O'Conor,  he  succeeded,  over  William  M.  Ev- 
arts  and  ex-Judge  Edmonds,  in  the  Parish  will  case, 
more  celebrated,  perhaps,  than  any  other  that  ever 
arose  in  this  country  in  the  testamentary  disposition 
of  property.  His  argument  in  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
January  10,  1863,  was  subsequent  to  that  of  Mr. 
O'Conor,  and  was  confined  to  such  phases  of  the  case 
as  could  not  be  discussed  for  want  of  time  by  his  dis- 
tinguished associate,  but  though  thus  limited  the  ad- 
dress was  masterly  and  convincing.  He  depicted  the 
darkness  of  the  last  seven  years,  in  which  Henry  Parish 
was  incaipable  of  imparting  his  ideas  by  the  use  of  in- 
telligent signs  and  sounds ;  insisting  that  the  mumblings 
alleged  to  be  intelligible  to  the  wife,  but  not  to  others, 
were  the  unceasing  iteration  of  the  imbecile  and  bore  no 
trace  of  resemblance  to  the  gestures  which  have  en- 
abled explorers  to  understand  the  most  barbarous  and 
ignorant,  and  by  means  of  which  two  races,  utterly 
remote  in  language,  manners  and  history,  were  in  mu- 
tual and  intelligible  communication,  within  twelve 
hours  after  Columbus  planted  the  green  cross  of  Castile 


on  the  shore  of  San  Salvador ;  that  the  Cretins  of  the 
Tyrol,  the  Alps  and  the  Andes,  idiots  by  the  common 
consent  of  Christendom,  exhibit  in  their  daily  life  a 
higher  degree  of  instinct,  reason  and  intelligence 
than  was  ever  evinced  by  this  unfortunate  man  from 
the  hour  of  his  calamity ;  that  the  respectable  witnesses 
who  testified  to  a  belief  in  his  sanity  had  no  opportunity 
to  judge  of  his  intelligence  except  by  signs  and  sounds 
which  were  interpreted  to  them  as  affirmative  or 
negative  responses ;  that  the  tests  applied  by  modern 
science,  as  set  forth  by  the  highest  medical  experts  in 
this  country  and  Europe,  to  whom  the  testimony  had 
been  submitted,  and  whose  opinions,  presented  to  the 
Court,  were  unanimous  and  concurrent  in  pronouncing 
the  signs,  sounds  and  acts  of  the  testator  as  those  which 
characterize  dementia,  and  harmonize  in  their  re- 
sults with  the  intuitive  suggestions  of  the  great  master 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  imperishable  por- 
trait of  King  Lear ;  that  the  codicils  which  the  Surro- 
gate had  refused  to  admit  to  probate,  and  which  were 
the  subject  of  the  appeal,  had  received  the  alleged  as- 
sent of  the  testator,  only  as  expressed  or  interpreted 
by  the  wife  through  whom  the  property  was  claimed ; 
that  all  suggestions  made  by  friends  outside  of  the 
family  to  apply  suitable  tests  to  the  mental  condition 
of  the  husband  had  been  rejected ;  and  that,  while 
more  than  one  name  would  be  tarnished  by  the  facts 
disclosed  in  the  testimony,  "the  noble  and  manly 
qualities  which  won  for  Henry  Parish  the  respectful 
regard  of  all  who  knew  him  in  the  days  of  his  man- 
hood, would  command  from  all  to  whom  the  record 
should  come  sorrow  for  the  calamity  which  darkened 
his  last  years,  and  indignation  at  the  wrongs  for 
which  his  helplessness  was  made  an  opportunity." 
In  the  summer  of  1863,  Mr.  Porter,  associated  with 
William  Curtis  Noyes,  as  counsel  for  the  Metropoli- 
tan Bank,  in  the  great  case  of  that  corporation  against 
Henry  H.  Van  Dyke,  the  Superintendent  of  the  State 
Bank  Department,  prevailed  over  George  Tlcknor 
Curtis  and  J.  V.  W.  Doty  in  the  memorable  case  on 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Legal  Tender  Act  of  1863, 
in  the  Court  of  Appeals.  The  importance  of  the 
juncture  in  our  national  affairs  could  not  be  over- 
estimated, but  he  did  not  rely  on  the  inherent 
and  ultimate  right  of  the  Government  to  defend 
its  existence  by  the  exercise  of  powers  transcend- 
ing the  limits  of  the  written  law.  Assuming  as 
incontrovertible  that  the  Constitution  is  not  a  mere 
compact  between  the  States,  but  an  ordinance  of  sov- 
ereignty, he  argued  that  the  enumeration  of  powers 
specifically  conferred  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
its  objects,  while  not  including  in  express  terms  the 
power  to  declare  what  shall  be  a  legal  tender,  did  im- 
ply that  such  means  might  be  employed  in  a  sufficient 
emergency ;  that  the  omission  to  prohibit  the  exercise 
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of  the  power  by  Congress  was  not  inadvertent,  for  it 
was  expressly  proliibited  to  tlie  States ;  that  a  suffi- 
cient reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  colonial  history  and 
the  disastrous  experience  of  the  continental  money, 
why  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  should  not  com- 
mend and  invite  its  exercise  by  conferring  it  in  terms 
as  a  separate  and  specific  power;  and  that  a  Govern- 
ment would  be  an  anomaly  which  could  constitution- 
ally compel  every  citizen  to  serve  in  the  field,  with 
treasury  notes  or  without  them,  and  appropriate 
property  whenever  needful,  and  yet  be  bound  to  provide 
a  better  currency  for  the  defended  than  for  their 
defenders.  Not  only  was  the  right  conferred  by 
necessary  implication,  but  expressly  granted  in  the 
broad  and  plenary  power  "to  make  all  laws  which 
shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into 
execution  the  foregoing  powers  and  all  other  powers 
vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer 
thereof."  His  logical  argument  was  largely  devoted 
to  a  consideration  of  the  validity  of  the  act  under  this 
general  authority.  The  exigency  was  extreme. 
Two  millions  of  dollars  must  be  paid  out  daily. 
Taxation  could  not  meet  the  demand,  for,  even 
if  the  Government  could  wait,  there  was  not  enough 
specie  to  buy  what  the  Government  would  be  com- 
pelled to  seize  and  sell.  More  money  was  needed 
than  probably  existed  in  gold  and  silver  coin  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  The  power  of  Congress  to  declare 
the  notes  of  the  United  States  to  be  money  was  of 
trivial  moment,  as  without  such  a  declaration  they 
would  be  regarded  as  money  by  the  common  recogni- 
tion of  all  civilized  communities.  The  vital  question 
was  the  power  to  malie  this  money  a  legal  tender, 
when  the  very  existence  of  the  Government  was  in 
peril.  At  the  moment  he  was  speaking  the  Rebel 
troops  were  pressing  the  soil  of  a  free  State.  No 
human  foresight  could  anticipate  and  provide  for  such 
emergencies  in  detail,  but  general  powers,  sufficiently 
compreliensive,  had  been  conferred  by  a  Constitution 
"ordained  and  established"  by  the  people  for  the 
maintenance  of  public  law  and  liberty,  and  the  de- 
fense of  themselves  and  their  posterity.  On  his 
theory  "the  Constitution  was  designed  as  a  citadel  to 
secure  public  liberty  and  repose."  On  the  theory  of 
his  adversaries  "it  was  to  serve  as  a  grave  in  which 
sovereignty  should  be  buried  alive,  to  linger  only  un- 
til life  should  be  extinguished  by  suffocation."  This 
argument  has  been  singled  out  as  a  representative 
speech  by  Mr.  Wm.  L.  Snyder  for  his  "Great  Speeches 
by  Great  Lawyers,"  and  is  given  in  full  in  that  work. 
Mr.  Porter's  success  with  juries  was  equally  memora- 
ble. A  case  which,  from  the  prominence  of  the  par- 
ties, commanded  much  public  attention  at  the  time, 
was  the  suit  of  DeWitt  C.  Littlejohn,  Speaker  of  the 


Assembly,  against  Horace  Greeley,  editor  of  the  New 
1'ork  Tribune,  for  libel.  The  argument  which  he 
made  for  the  defense  was  so  convincing,  that  the  pow- 
erful advocates  of  the  plaintiff,  with  the  advantage  of 
the  last  word,  and  aided  by  a  strong  charge  from  the 
Judge,  were  able  to  convert  to  their  view  but  two  of 
the  jury.  On  the  resignation  of  Judge  Selden  from 
the  Court  of  Appeals  in  1864,  it  was  desirable  to  select 
a  worthy  successor  to  that  able  jurist,  and  at  the  urgent 
request  of  Governor  Penton,  Judge  Noah  Davis,  and 
others,  Mr.  Porter  allowed  his  name  to  be  presented 
for  the  vacancy,  and  it  received  the  unanimous 
sanction  of  the  Senate.  This  act  was  mentioned  by 
the  daily  press  at  the  time,  on  the  authority  of  lawyers 
acquainted  with  his  practice,  as  equivalent  to  a  sacrifice 
of  much  over  $10,000  a  year.  At  the  next  election 
the  appointment  was  confirmed  by  a  vote  of  the 
people  far  exceeding  that  of  the  opposing  candidate, 
but  in  1868  he  resigned  the  position  and  returned  to 
the  practice  of  his  profession.  While  on  the  bench 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  Judge  Porter  wrote  many 
opinions,  expressing  the  judgment  of  the  Court  on  a 
great  variety  of  important  questions.  These  form 
the  basis  of  his  known  reputation  as  a  jurist,  and 
evince  learning,  profound  and  logical  reasoning,  and 
tact  in  discriminating  and  clearly  presenting  vital 
points.  Among  those  in  which  the  judgment  of  the 
lower  Court  was  reversed,  are  the  cases  of  the 
Great  Western  Turnpike  Road  Company  vs.  Loomis, 
sustaining  the  exclusion  in  cross-examination  of  dis- 
paraging questions  not  relevant  to  the  issue;  Rock- 
well vs.  Nearing,  holding  that  the  statute,  which  per- 
mitted the  seizure  and  sale  of  trespassing  animals  with- 
out due  judicial  process,  was  unconstitutional;  Peo- 
ple Ds.  Roper,  sustaining  the  right  of  the  Legislature 
to  repeal  a  statute  which  had  granted  a  perpetual 
exemption  from  taxation  on  account  of  militia  service ; 
Smithes.  Terry,  holding  that  an  agent  authorized  to  sell 
has  no  implied  authority  to  warrant  where  the  property 
is  not  of  a  description  usually  sold  with  warranty;  Osborn 
vs.  Robbins,  holding  that  a  note  obtained  from  a  pris- 
oner falsely  charged  with  felony  is  void,  in  the  hands 
of  one  knowing  that  it  was  procured  through  an  abuse 
of  legal  process;  Gordon  vs.  Hostetter,  holding  that 
an  action  for  embezzlement  may  be  maintained  with- 
out proving  the  specific  property  taken  and  converted ; 
Mahler  vs.  Norwich  and  New  York  Transportation 
Company,  holding  that  the  waters  of  the  Sound  adja- 
cent to  Long  Island  are  the  subject  of  territorial  do- 
minion, unaflEected  by  the  cession  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction ; 
Beisiegel  vs.  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company, 
holding  that  a  foot-passenger  on  a  public  railway  is  at 
liberty  to  assume  that  no  train  is  approaching  when 
the  company  gives  no  legal  warning  of  its  approach ; 
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-and  Tyler  vs.  Gardiner,  holding  that  the  burden  of 
showing  that  a  will  is  obtained  by  undue  influence  is 
on  the  party  making  the  allegation,  but  its  existence 
may  be  presumed  from  relations  of  controlling  con- 
fidence and  unquestioned  ascendancy ;  that  the  exer- 
cise of  the  influence  springing  from  the  family  relation 
or  from  considerations  of  service,  affection  or  grati- 
tude, is  not  undue,  even  though  it  be  pressed  to  the 
extent  of  unreasonable  importunity;  but  it  is  other- 
wise, when  unfair  and  material  testamentary  changes 
are  procured  by  a  party  for  his  own  special  benefit, 
from  one  in  a  helpless  and  dying  condition,  and  when 
the  transaction  is  attended  with  the  usual  indicia  of 
imposition  and  contrivance.  In  Bascom  vs.  Alberston, 
he  wrote  an  elaborate  opinion  showing  that  the  English 
system  of  indefinite  charitable  uses  has  no  place  in 
our  system  of  jurisprudence.  In  Merrick  vs.  Van 
Santvoord,  he  argued  at  length  that  rights  granted 
by  another  Government  consistent  with  our  domestic 
policy  and  unabridged  by  our  legislation,  are  entitled 
to  recognition  and  protection.  While  on  the  bench 
he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  from 
Union  College.  No  sooner  was  his  purpose  to  resume 
practice  made  known,  than  it  was  certain  that  he 
would  be  retained  in  the  mos  important  litigations. 
Removing  to  the  city  of  New  York,  he  formed  a 
partnership  connection  with  Messrs.  Grosvenor  P. 
Lowrey  and  George  W.  Soren,  who  were  practicing 
i;ogether.  They  were  afterwards  joined  l>y  Mr.  Charles 
Francis  Stone,  who  had  been  associated  with  Charles 
O'Conor  in  the  later  years  of  his  practice,  and  the  firm 
of  Porter,  Lowrey,  Soren  &  Stone  was  continued  un- 
til the  year  1882.  During  nearly  the  whole  of  this 
period  they  acted  as  the  counsel  for  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company,  the  Central  Pacific  Company, 
the  Gilbert  Mlevated  Railway  Company,  and  its  suc- 
cessor, the  Metropolitan  Elevated  Railway  Company, 
and  many  other  prominent  corporations.  In  the  intri- 
cate litigations  of  these  concerns,  and  of  the  Rock 
Island,  Erie  and  other  railway  companies.  Judge  Por- 
ter has  borne  a  leading  and  important  part.  As  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company, 
he  conducted  the  long  controversy  with  the  Atlantic 
&  Pacific  Telegraph  Company,  which  was  finally 
ended  by  the  absorption  of  the  minor  corporation. 
In  1875  he  was  one  of  the  counsel  of  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  in  the  famous  case  of  Theodore  Tilton 
against  that  celebrated  clergyman.  This  wearisome 
trial,  which  dragged  its  slow  length  along  for  many 
months,  took  place  in  the  suflfocating  air  of  an  over 
-crowded  court-room,  but  when  Judge  Porter  came 
to  address  the  jury  he  was  listened  to  with  rapt  atten- 
tion, while  he  contrasted  the  lives  and  the  characters 
of  the  plaintiff  and  defendant,  and  effectively  vin- 
■dicated  his  client.      He  occupied  about    four  days 


in  the  summing  up,  but  it  was  a  comparatively 
succinct  review  of  the  mass  of  testimony  that  had 
been  taken.  The  closing  appeal  to  the  jury  was 
delivered  with  great  solemnity.  "A  verdict  which 
should  condemn  this  man,  and  at  the  instance  of  these 
men,  would  indeed  be  a  malediction.  But  this  will  be 
a  benediction.  If  there  be  one  man  who,  in  the  spirit 
of  the  old  Roman  centurion,  was  capable  of  thrusting 
his  spear  into  the  side  of  one  who  was  innocent  and 
likely  to  perish,  I  know  that,  though  I  may  not  be 
able  to  say  amen,  though  good  men  everywhere  may 
shrink  from  it  as  a  great  wrong,  even  in  respect  to 
such  a  man,  there  will  be  one  at  least  who,  in  humble 
emulation  of  the  Redeemer  whom  he  serves,  will  be 
able,  even  in  that  hour  of  agony,  to  lift  his  hands  in 
prayer  and  say,  'Father,  forgive  him,  for  he  knows 
not  what  he  does.'  But  no  such  verdict  is  to  come 
from  this  jury.  The  verdict  is  to  be  one,  as  I  firmly 
believe,  which  will  gladden  many,  many  hearts;  a 
verdict  which  will  illuminate  Brooklyn  Heights ;  a 
verdict  which  will  send  an  electric  thrill  of  joy  through 
Christendom."  In  the  case  of  the  Sixth  Avenue  Rail- 
way Company  vs.  the  Gilbert  Elevated  Railway  Com- 
pany, and  in  the  appeal  of  certain  parties  from  the 
order  of  the  Supreme  Court  appointing  Commissioners 
to  appraise  damages  in  proceedings  to  condemn  lands 
for  the  purpose  of  the  elevated  road.  Judge  Porter  ob- 
tained in  1877,  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
affirming  the  constitutionality  of  the  Rapid  Transit 
Act  of  1875,  and  removing  the  injunctions  which  had 
impeded  the  progress  of  the  work.  In  1880  he  ap- 
peared before  a  Legislative  Committee  and  protested 
against  interference  with  the  ten  cent  fares,  on  the 
ground,  among  other  objections,  that  it  would  be  a 
violation  of  the  pledge  of  the  State,  taking  substan- 
stantially  the  same  view  that  afterward  caused  Gov- 
ernor Cleveland  to  veto  the  Act  of  1883.  Among  his 
later  cases  was  that  of  the  probate  of  the  will  of  Caro- 
line A.  Merrill,  in  which  he  appeared  as  counsel  for 
Cardinal  McCloskey.  Manifold  labors  had  not  been 
without  their  effect  on  Judge  Porter's  health,  and  he 
was  limiting  his  practice  and  journeying  abroad 
when  the  Nation  was  suddenly  shocked  by  the 
murderous  assault  on  President  Garfield  in  July,  1881. 
The  trial  of  Guiteau  commenced  in  the  following  No- 
vember, and  Judge  Porter  was  employed  by  Presi- 
dent Arthur,  and  the  unanimous  vote  of  his  cabinet, 
with  Mr.  Walter  D.  Davidge  Of  Washington,  to  assist 
District  Attorney  Corkhill  in  the  prosecution.  Witnes- 
ses were  summoned  in  behalf  of  the  prisoner  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Government  to  an  unprecedented  extent, 
and  the  trial  occupied  some  two  months  and  a  half. 
The  list  of  experts  called  by  both  sides  in  consequence 
of  the  plea  of  insanity  was  numerous,  and  embraced 
the  highest  names.     In  cross-examining  the  prisoner. 
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Judge   Porter  permitted  him  to  act  out  his  nature 
and  give  the  jury  an  opportunity  of  judging  for  them- 
selves of  his  character,  motives  and  mental  state.     On 
the  23d  of  January  he  commenced  the  closing  argu- 
ment, and  occupied  the  greater  portion  of  three  days, 
demolishing  the  theory  of  the  defense  by  a  logical  array 
of  the  testimony,  accompanied  vrith  scathing  invective. 
He  commented  with  much  force  on  the  omission  of  the 
opposing  counsel  to  put  any  but  a  hypothetical  ques- 
tion as  to  Guiteau's  sanity  to  more  than  one  of  the 
experts,  the  answer  to  which  could  only  be  in  effect 
that  if  a  man  is  insane  he  is  insane,  and  showed  that 
Guiteau's  project  of  buying  the  Inter-Ocean  of  Chicago 
and  other  fancies  relied  upon  to  show  insanity,  were 
really  keen  and  brilliant  conceptions,  and  that  the  at- 
tempts to  prove  hereditary  insanity  had  proved  only  the 
depravity  of  the  man.  The  comparison  with  Charlotte 
Corday  as  the  deluded  assassin  of  Murat,  was  pro- 
nounced a  new  version  of  the  story  of  a  patriotic  girl 
who,  in  the  full  possession  of  her  faculties,  deUber- 
ately  sacrificed  her  life  as  cheerfully  as  "Stonewall" 
Jackson  laid  down  his,  on  an  honest,  even  though  a 
mistaken  conviction  of  duty.     He  was  willing  to  ad- 
mit that  Guiteau  was  "  a  moral  monstrosity,"  not  by 
birth,  as  a  single  expert  had  testified,  hut  by  assiduous 
culture ;  and  he  foimd,  in  the  thirst  for  notoriety  and 
the  extreme    wickedness  of  the   prisoner,    rendered 
active    by  his   failure   to   obtain  an  office,   coupled 
with  the  excitement  growing  out  of  political   com- 
plications,  a    sufficient  motive  for  the  crime.      He 
begged    the   jury    not    to  consider  themselves   the 
"kings  and  emperors"   man-made,   into  which  the 
opposing  counsel  had  elevated  them,  and  thus  over- 
ride the  Judge  and  the  law,  but  the  God-made  men, 
who  were  to  decide  according  to  their  oath.     He  for- 
mulated the  following  as  the  prominent  issues  em- 
braced in  the  evidence  and  already  ruled  on  by  the 
Judge :  if  (1)  Guiteau  was  not  insane  on  the  2d  day  of 
July,  1881 ;  or  (3)  if  he  was  not  iusane  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  he  did  not  know  that  the  homicide  was 
morally  and  legally  wrong;  or  (3)  if  he  actually  and 
honestly  believed  that  God  had  commanded  him  to  as- 
sassinate the  President,  but  the  delusion  did  not  exist 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  disable  him  from  knowing  that 
the  act  was  morally  and  legally  wrong;  in  either  of 
these  cases  they  were  bound  to  convict ;  but  (4)  if  the 
insane  delusion  existed  to  such  a  degree  that  he  was 
unable  to  control  his  own  will,  they  were  at  liberty  to 
acquit;  (5)  if,  even  though  he  was  partially  insane, 
the  delusion  was  one  resulting  from  his  own  concep- 
tion and  reasoning,  his  own  contrivance  and  craft,  and 
his  own  malignity  and  depravity,  notwithstanding  he 
thus  came  really  to  entertain  such  insane  delusion  as 
a  result  of  his  criminal  and  wicked  purpose,  they  were 
bound  to  convict ;  and  (6)  if  upon  the  whole  case,  they 


had  no  reasonable  doubt  that,  whether  he  was  par- 
tially insane  or  wholly  sane,  he  knew  that  the  killing 
of  the  President  was  legally  and  morally  wrong,  they 
were  bound  to  hold  him  criminally  responsible.    Each 
of  the  propositions  adverse  to  the  prisoner,  he  claimed 
was  fortified  by  evidence  from  the  effect  of  which 
there  was  no  escape.     Reviewing  the  more  important 
portion  of  the  testimony  contained  in  2,300  closely 
printed  pages,  he  dwelt  mainly  on  Guiteau's  own  dec- 
larations as  a  sufficient  answer  to  his  counsel,  who  had 
embarked  their  client's  fortunes  on  a  bark  which  the 
prisoner  with  his  own  hand  had  scuttled.     The  ordi- 
nary presumption  of  innocence  was  repelled  by  his 
oath,  avowing  his  guilt,  and  imputing  the  blame  to- 
the  Almighty.     The  plotting  and  praying  of  six  weeks, 
the  warning  conveyed  to  the  President  to  remove  the 
Secretary  who  had  refused  to  appoint  the  prisoner  to 
office,  the  immediate  preparations  for  the  deed,  its 
postponement,  the  precautions  of  the  assassin  for  his 
own  safety,  were  evidence  of  a  cold-blooded,  delib- 
erate and  well -planned  murder  by  a  sane  man.     The 
attempted  justification  of  the  assassin  at  the  time  of  the 
act,  the  considerations  which  he  admitted  in  his  testi- 
mony passed  through  his  mind  in  the  weeks  previous- 
to  its  commission,  and  his  published  address  of  July 
18th,  were  inconsistent  with  the  plea  of  insanity,  set 
up  after  it  was  apparent  that  no  political  faction  would 
intervene  to  save  him.      In  conclusion.  Judge  Porter 
said:     "Gentlemen,  the  time  has  come  when  I  must 
close.    The  Government  has  presented  the  c  .se  before 
you,  without  fear,  favor,  or  affection.     We  have  en- 
deavored to  discharge  our  responsible  duties  as  well  as^ 
we  could,  and  his  honor  has  most  certainly  discharged 
his  as  well  as  he  could,  under  many  difficulties  and" 
embarrassments  unprecedented  in  our  judicial  annals. 
I  know  you  will  be  faithful  to  your  oaths,  and  will 
discharge  your  still  greater  responsibilities  with  equal 
fidelity.     8o  discharge  them,  that  so  far  as  depends  on 
your  action,  at  least,  political  assassination  shall  find  no- 
sanction,  to  make  it  a  precedent  in  our  future  history. 
He  who  has  ordained  that  human  life  shall  be  shielded" 
by  human  laws  from  human  crime,  presides  over  your 
deliberations,  and  the  verdict  which  shall  be  given  or 
withheld  to-day,  will  be  recorded  where  we  are  all  to 
meet.    I  trust  that  verdict  will  be  prompt,  that  it  will' 
represent  the  dignity  and  majesty  of  the  law,  your  in- 
tegrity and  the  honor  of  the  country,  and  that  this  trial, 
which  has  so  deeply  interested  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  may  result  in  a  warning,  to  reach  all  lands,  tMt 
assassination  must  not  be  used  as  a  means  of  promoting 
party  ends  or  political  revolution.     I  trust  that  the  time 
may  come,  in  consequence  of  the  attention  which  has 
been  drawn  by  the  circumstances  of  this  crime   and 
this  trial,  to  a  peril  common  to  every  well  ordered  and 
organized  society,  when  by  international  arrangement! 
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Tjetween  the  various  GoTernments  of  Christendom,  the 
law  shall  be  ao  strengthened,  that  the  political  assasdn 
shall  find  no  refuge  on  the  fa^e  of  the  earth.  The 
plotting  murderer  who  slaughtered  President  Garfield 
knew  that,  against  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  he  was 
breaking  with  bloody  hands  into  the  house  of  life. 
He  did  not  know,  that  over  his  own  grave,  if  grave  lie 
is  to  have,  will  be  written  by  the  general  consent  of 
mankind,  in  dark  letters,  an  inscription  appropriate  to 
tlie  grave  of  a  coward,  an  ingrate,  a  swindler,  and  an 
assassin.  The  notoriety  which  he  has  sought,  will  be 
found  in  that  inscription.  He  did  not  know,  what  we 
do,  that  even  thougli  by  a  lingering  death  the  Presi- 
dent yielded  up  his  life,  the  hand  that  aimed  that  pistol 
at  his  back,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  borrow  an  illus- 
tration from  the  Attorney-General,  on  the  occasion  to 
which  I  have  referred,  of  the  dedication  of  the  memo- 
rial statute  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  in  some  respects 
ukin  to  this  in  its  reminders,  the  assassin  unconsciously 
wrote  the  name  of  James  A.  Garfield  in  characters  of 
light  upon  the  firmament,  there  to  remain  as  radiant 
•and  enduring  as  if  every  letter  were  traced  in  living 
stars." 


DODGE,  HON.  WILLIAM  EARL,  an  eminent 
merchant  and  philanthropist  of  New  York  city, 
and  member  of  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress,  was 
born  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  Sept.  4th,  1805,  and  died  at 
his  residence  in  New  York,  Feb.  9th,  1883.  William 
Dodge,  the  progenitor  of  the  family  in  this  country, 
came  from  Dorsetshire,  England,  in  1639,  and  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 
David  Low  Dodge,  of  the  sixth  generation  in  descent, 
•after  prospering  as  a  merchant  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  re- 
moved to  the  city^of  New  York  in  the  infancy  of  his 
son,  William  Earl  Dodge,  where  he  established  the 
firm  of  Higginson  &  Dodge  in  connection  with  S.  &  G. 
Higginson  of  Boston,  the  largest  importers  and  jobbers 
of  dry  goods  in  the  country  at  that  day,  who  likewise 
had  branch  houses  in  Baltimore  and  New  Orleans. 
The  period  of  their  operations  embraced  the  stirring 
events  of  Napoleon's  career  and  our  second  war  with 
Great  Britain.  Investing  largely  in  vessels  of  their 
own,  though  they  established  an  advantageous  busi- 
ness as  importers,  they  lost  heavily  as  ship  owners, 
from  the  effects  of  the  Milan  and  Berlin  Decrees,  the 
British  Orders  in  Council,  the  embargo  and  the  subse- 
quent war  which  destroyed  our  commerce.  Mr.  Da- 
vid Low  Dodge  turned  his  attention  for  a  time  to  other 
pursuits  and  built  one  of  the  first  cotton  mills  in  New 
England  at  Bozrahville,  near  Norwich,  Conn.  After 
•the  re-establishment  of  commercial  prosperity,  he  re- 
turned to  the  city  and  became  a  member  of  the  whole- 


sale dry  goods  firm  of  Ludlow  &  Dodge,  finally  retir- 
ing from  active  business  in  1837.  Of  literary  tastes 
and  strong  religious  character,  his  remaining  life  was 
marked  by  useful  employment.  He  published  several 
valuable  woriis.  He  was  an  Elder  and  one  of  the 
building  committee  of  the  Wall  Street  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  later,  as  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Brick  Church,  he  introduced  the  Rev.  Gardiner  Spring, 
who  was  its  pastor  for  more  than  half  a  century.  His 
wife  was  the  pious  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Arthur  Cleve- 
land, from  whom  are  descended  Bishop  Arthur  Cleve- 
land Ooxe,  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Hanson  Cox  and  Gro- 
ver  Cleveland,  the  present  Governor  of  the  State. 
Blessed  with  such  parents,  William  E.  Dodge  enjoyed 
from  his  youth  a  heritage  of  intelligence  and  piety. 
He  received  a  common  school  education,  and  at  a  very 
early  age  was  employed  as  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  his 
father's  mills  at  Norwich.  On  the  removal  of  the 
family  to  New  York  city  in  1818,  he  was  for  a  time 
an  assistant  in  his  father's  firm,  when  he  was  placed  in 
the  store  of  Mr.  Merritt,  a  large  dry  goods  dealer  of 
Pearl  street,  to  learn  the  business  thoroughly.  Pearl 
street  was  then  the  center  both  of  the  wholesale  and 
retail  trade.  The  lad  commenced  at  the  lowest  round 
of  the  ladder.  It  was  necessary  for  him  to  rise  early 
in  the  morning,  sweep  out  the  store,  and  carry  parcels 
of  goods  to  customers  in  different  parts  of  the  city — 
of  which  Canal  street  was  at  that  time  the  limit  of  the 
settled  portion — and  to  the  suburbs,  especially  the  vil- 
lage of  Greenwich,  two  miles  distant,  now  constituting 
the  ninth  ward.  Though  these  exertions  were  not  nec- 
essary for  his  support,  he  was  dutiful  in  following  the 
counsel  of  his  father  and  had  the  good  sense  to  perceive 
the  prospective  value  of  the  discipline.  He  was  actu- 
ated strictly  by  religious  principle,  for  at  this  tender 
age  he  had  already  made  a  public  profession,  and  on 
coming  to  the  city  had  united  with  the  Laight  Street 
Presbyterian  Church,  under  the  pastoral  charge  of  his 
uncle.  Rev.  Dr.  Cox.  Economical  in  his  youthful 
habits,  and  making  it  a  rule  to  lay  by  annually  a  por- 
tion of  his  earnings,  which  for  the  first  year  were  fifty 
dollars,  he  was  able  to  collect  a  considerable  sum;  and 
on  attaining  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  having  given 
full  satisfaction  to  his  employer,  he  commenced  the 
wholesale  dry  goods  business,  on  a  limited  scale,  with 
Mr.  Huntington  who  had  recently  graduated  at  Yale 
College.  The  father  of  Mr.  Huntington  furnished  a 
large  part  of  the  capital  to  the  new  firm,  which  was 
named  Huntington  &  Dodge,  and  arranged  to  endorse 
its  paper  to  a  certain  amount.  Mr.  Dodge  had  mani- 
fested much  energy  and  expertnoss  as  a  salesman  and 
formed  a  large  acquaintance.  He  was  prepared  to  act 
as  the  principal  worker  of  the  new  firm,  and  he  sur- 
prised his  partner  by  some  exhibitions  of  his  enterprise. 
On  one  occasion  three  Connecticut  peddlers,  who  en- 
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tered  with  their  packs,  were  invited  by  Mr.  Dodge  to 
make  the  store  their  busiaess  headquarters  while  iu  the 
city,  for  writing  their  letters  and  shipping  their  goods, 
whether  bought  of  his  firm  or  not.  His  sagacity  bore 
fruit,  for  the  peddlers  were  for  a  long  time  large  cus- 
tomers of  the  house.  One  of  them  was  afterwards  a 
bank  President,  another  a  large  manufacturer,  and  the' 
third  a  prominent  citizen  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Dodge  com- 
menced his  business  life  with  the  firm  resolve  of  so  or- 
dering its  details  that  he  would  be  able  to  command 
time  for  attention  to  church  interests  and  the  claims  of 
benevolence.  Sunday  schools  were  in  their  infancy, 
and  he  cherished  them  as  the  "  nursery  of  the  church," 
when  they  were  still  regarded  with  indifEerence  by 
many.  For  twenty  years  he  was  a  Sundaj'-school 
Superintendent,  and  as  his  means  increased  he  made 
them  the  object  of  numerous  benefactions.  A  sketch 
of  the  "Prayer  Meeting  at  Aunt  Betsey's,"  written  by 
"Kirwan"  of  the  New  Ym-k  Observer,  (Dr.  Nicholas 
Murray,)  now  deceased,  illustrates  the  practice  of  Mr. 
Dodge's  early  years.  A  few  young  men  were  accus- 
tomed to  meet  and  pray  with  an  aged  infirm  colored 
woman  in  Ann  street.  "Kirwaij"  does  not  give  the 
names,  but  Dr.  Prime,  the  editor,  identifies  five  of 
them  as  William  E.  Dodge ;  Daniel  James,  afterwards 
of  the  firm  of  Phelps,  Dodge  &  Co.  ;  James  Harper, 
afterwards  of  Harper  &  Bros.,  and  Mayor  of  the  city ; 
William  B.  Kinney,  afterwards  United  States  Minister 
to  Italy ;  and  Dr.  Murray  himself.  After  three  years 
of  successful  business,  Mr.  Dodge  felt  prepared  to  take 
another  partner,  and  was  united  in  marriage  to  the  sec- 
ond daughter  of  Anson  Q.  Phelps,  of  the  firm  of 
Phelps  &  Peck  of  New  York,  and  Peck  &  Phelps  of 
Liverpool,  importers  and  dealers  in  metals :  Mr. 
Phelps  was  the  founder  of  the  manufacturing  villages 
of  Birmingham  and  Ansonia,  at  and  near  the  junction 
of  the  Naugatuck  and  Housatonic  rivers  in  Connecti- 
cut. The  couple  commenced  housekeeping  in  a  new 
two  story  house  in  Bleecker  street,  between  Broadway 
and  the  Bowery,  then  far  up  town,  for  which  a  rent 
of  $300  was  paid,  one-fifth  of  the  present  rental  of  the 
property.  A  calamity  befalling  his  father-in-law  in 
1833  gave  a  new  direction  to  Mr.  Dodge's  career  as  a 
merchant.  The  foundations  of  a  new  store,  built  by 
Mr.  Phflps  at  the  corner  of  Fulton  and  ClifE  streets, 
suddenly  gave  way,  and  seven  men,  including  two 
book-keepers  and  the  most  important  salesman,  were 
crushed  to  death.  Mr.  Phelps  applied  to  his  son-in- 
law,  who  at  his  suggestion  sold  out  his  interest  in  the 
dry  goods  store  and  entered  into  partnership  in  the 
metal  trade  with  Mr.  Phelps,  with  Mr.  Daniel  James, 
who  had  married  Mr.  Phelps'  oldest  daughter,  and, 
subsequently,  Mr.  James  Stokes,  who  had  married  an- 
other daughter.  The  house  was  established  as  Phelps, 
Dodge  &  Co. ,  at  New  York,  and  as  Phelps,  James  & 


Co.,  at  Liverpool,  where  Mr.  James  took  charge.  The- 
advantage  of  Mr.  Dodge's  early  training  was  apparent 
in  the  new  field.  His  methodical  habits  and  wonder- 
ful industry,  accompanied  with  a  clear  mind  and 
great  foresight,  contributed  largely  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  firm.  As  Mr.  Phelps  declined  in  years,  the 
management  gradually  devolved  on  Mr.  Dodge,  and 
on  the  death  of  his  father-in-law  he  became  the  senior 
partner,  and  continued  to  conduct  the  business  at  New 
York  until  the  dissolution  of  the  firm  in  1879.  For  • 
two  years  longer  he  remained  a  special  partner  with 
D.  Willis  James  and  Wm.  E.  Dodge,  Jr.,  sons  of  the 
original  partners,  as  the  active  representatives  of  the 
house.  Mr.  Dodge's  business  very  early  brought  him 
into  contact  with  the  general  iron  and  railway  interests 
of  the  country.  At  the  outset  of  his  mercantile  career 
not  a  mile  of  railway  track  had  been  laid.  The  first 
great  railway  project,  the  New  York  and  Erie  Road, 
languished  for  want  of  support.  In  1836  the  Legisla-- 
ture  passed  an  act  to  loan  $3,000,000  in  aid  of  its  con- 
struction, and  authorized  a  second  mortgage  to  be  ta- 
ken as  security,  provided  stock  subscriptions  to  an 
equal  amount  were  secured.  Mr.  Dodge  and  other 
merchants  felt  the  importance  to  the  city  of  opening 
this  thoroughfare  through  the  southern  tier  of  the 
counties  of  New  York  to  the  lakes  and  the  West. 
Public  meetings  were  held  to  promote  the  object  and 
Mr.  Dodge  was  one  of  a  committee  who  went  from 
store  to  store  and  solicited  subscriptions.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  Directors,  and,  as  a  member  of  the  most  im- 
portant committees,  gave  much  attention  to  overcome 
both  the  financial  and  the  engineering  difficulties  en- 
countered in  the  construction  of  the  different  sections 
of  the  road.  At  last  these  efforts  were  crowned  with 
final  success,  and  the  opening  of  the  whole  route  was 
celebrated  at  a  grand  gathering,  when  Daniel  Webster, 
Henry  Clay  and  many  distinguished  members  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  of  the  Cabinet  were  present.  Mr.  Dodge . 
partook  of  this  satisfaction  and  honor,  but  he  was  no 
longer  in  the  Direction.  It  was  a  life-long  rule  with 
him  never  to  sit  in  any  Board  which  was  responsible 
for  work  upon  the  Sabbath,  and  when,  after  twelve 
years  of  his  active  service,  his  associates  decided  to 
run  Sunday  trains,  he  retired  from  the  management. 
Meanwhile  he  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  New 
Jersey  Central  Railroad,  and  in  1848  handled  the  first 
shovel  in  breaking  ground,  and  made  an  address.  Af- 
ter serving  as  a  Director  in  that  company  for  thirty  • 
years,  a  majority  of  his  associates  decided  on  Sunday 
trains,  and  Mr.  Dodge  retired  from  the  Board  and  sold 
his  stock  at  a  premium  of  16  to  18  per  cent.  The  later 
history  of  the  road  confirmed  him  In  the  conviction 
that  the  operation  of  Sunday  trains  was,  aside  from 
the  religious  principles  involved,  unsound  as  a  fiscal . 
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policy.  In  two  years  the  company  was  bankrupt,  and 
the  stock  sold  for  ten  cents  on  the  dollar.  His  agency 
was  still  more  conspicuous  in  the  construction  of  other 
railways.  While  the  Delaware  Division  of  the  Erie 
Railroad  was  building,  Messrs.  George  W.  and  Selden 
T.  Scranton,  whose  enterprise  has  furnished  the  name 
to  the  prosperous  city  of  North-eastern  Pennsylvania, 
and  who  then  had  a  small  furnace  and  rolling  mill  in 
the  vicinity,  proposed  to  the  company  to  supply  cer- 
tain quantities  of  rails  at  satisfactory  prices,  on  the 
condition  of  an  advance  of  $100,000,  to  enable  them  to 
enlarge  their  works,  security  to  be  given  by  mortgage 
of  about  7000  acres,  part  of  which  were  coal  lands. 
Mr.  Dodge  and  Mr.  Benjamin  Loder  were  appointed 
a  committee  to  visit  the  property  and  report.  A  fear 
of  too  much  delay  prevented  the  acceptance  of  the 
proposition,  but  Mr.  Dodge  was  so  convinced  of  the 
value  of  the  property  and  the  prospective  importance 
of  the  location  and  proposed  improvements,  as  set 
forth  by  the  Messrs.  Scranton,  that  he  afterwards  in- 
vited them  to  confer  with  him  in  New  York,  where, 
after  laying  out  a  plan  for  enlarging  the  works  under 
an  increase  of  capital,  he  invited  about  thirty  mer- 
chants and  others  to  meet  at  his  office  and  consider 
the  project.  The  whole  capital  necessary  was  provi- 
ded for  on  the  spot,  Mr.  Anson  G.  Phelps  and  Mr. 
Dodge  heading  the  subscription.  This  was  the  origin 
of  the  great  Lackawanna  Iron  and  Coal  Company  and 
its  present  extensive  iron  works.  The  development  of 
the  railway  system  of  that  portion  of  Pennsylvania 
followed  in  a  few  years.  Colonel  Scranton,  who  had 
initiated  the  enterprise  of  building  the  Lequette  Gap 
Railway,  from  Scranton  to  Great  Bend,  was  supported 
by  Mr.  Dodge  in  a  meeting  of  fifty  gentlemen  held  at 
his  olflce,  when  Mr.  Phelps  and  Mr.  Dodge  headed  the 
subscription  as  before,  and  the  capital  required  was  at 
once  secured,  the  iron  company  taking  a  large  amount 
of  stock  and  furnishing  the  rails.  Somewhat  later. 
Colonel  Scranton  obtained  an  old  charter  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Mr.  Blair,  one  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
iron  and  coal  company,  secured  that  of  the  Warren 
(New  Jersey)  Railroad.  Another  meeting  was  called, 
resulting  in  the  commencement  of  the  Delaware  and 
Susquehanna  Railroad,  connecting  Scranton  with  the 
New  Jersey  Central  Railroad,  which  subsequently 
took  the  name  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and 
Western  Railroad,  embracing  the  line  northward  to 
Binghamton.  As  the  coal  interests  of  Pennsylvania 
were  developed  and  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and 
Western  Railroad  prospered,  connections  were  formed 
with  other  roads,  of  which  Mr.  Dodge  became  a  Direc- 
tor. Of  these,  the  Morris  and  Essex,  the  Syracuse, 
Binghamton  and  New  York,  and  the  Oswego  and 
Syracuse,  form,  with  the  Delaware?  Lackawanna  and 
Western,  a  continuous  route  from  New  York  to  Oswe- 


go. The  Utica,  Chenango  and  Susquehanna  Valley, 
and  the  Cayuga  and  Susquehanna  Railroads  became 
feeders  of  the  line,  and  Mr.  Dodge  a  member  of  their 
boards  of  direction.  Another  of  the  more  recent  rail- 
way enterprises  in  which  he  was  interested  was  the 
Houston  and  Texas,  of  which  company  he  was  the 
President  for  seven  years,  when  a  controlling  interest 
having  been  bought  by  new  parties,  who  no  longer  al- 
lowed it  to  be  a  "Sabbath-keeping  road,"  Mr.  Dodge 
adhered  to  his  principle  and  retired  from  its  manage- 
ment. In  the  same  way,  though  one  of  the  first  who 
was  interested  in  the  New  York  elevated  roads,  he 
sold  his  stock  as  soon  as  Sunday  trains  were  made  a 
part  of  their  programme.  From  Mr.  Dodge's  early  ex- 
perience in  opening  railway  thoroughfares  through 
new  sections  of  the  country,  the  transition  was  easy 
to  the  clearing  of  the  forest.  The  purchase  of  timber 
lands  near  Jersey  Shore,  in  Lycoming  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, where  he  built  a  saw  mill,  was  the  com- 
mencement of  lumber  operations  on  the  largest  scale, 
until  he  came  to  own  tracts  varying  from  100,000  to 
400,000  acres  in  each  of  the  States  of  Pennsylvania, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Georgia  and  Texas,  and  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  He  erected  mills  at  various 
points.  The  lands  in  Georgia  are  in  Dodge  County, 
which  is  named  after  him.  These  enormous  enter- 
prises were  rendered  practicable  and  successful  through 
the  orderly  arrangement  of  his  time  and  his  industri. 
ous  habits.  No  man  ever  crowded  more  work  and 
more  varied  transactions  into  a  busy  life.  As  his 
wealth  increased  his  connections  were  extended  to 
financial  and  public  institutions  of  nearly  every  kind. 
In  1847  he  was  elected  a  Director  of  the  Atlantic  Mu- 
tual (Marine)  Insurance  Company,  and  in  1855  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  later 
was  interested  as  a  Director  or  stockholder  in  various 
banks  and  insurance  companies,  and  in  the  United 
States  Trust  Company,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
originators.  The  decade  before  the  civil  war  was  one 
of  great  development  and  prosperity  for  benevolent 
and  religious  corporations.  Convinced  of  the  benef- 
icent features  of  life  insurance,  properly  conducted, 
Mr.  Dodge  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company,  which  he  lived  to  see  the  most 
extensive  financial  institution  in  the  world,  its  assets 
rolling  up  to  the  immense  figure  of  $90,000,000.  In 
the  distribution  of  the  Bible  and  in  the  work  of  Chris- 
tian missions  his  zeal  was  unbounded.  When  but 
eighteen  years  of  age  he  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Young  Men's  City  Bible  Society,  composed  principally 
of  clerks,  many  of  whom  were  his  successful  fellow 
merchants.  He  now  became  a  Manager  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  Society  and  his  time  and  means  were  placed 
at  its  disposal  until  his  death.  The  same  was  true  of 
the  American  Board  of    Commissioners  for  Foreign 
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Missions,  supported  mainly  by  the  Calvinistic  denomi- 
nations, and  the  oldest  missionary  society  in  the  coun- 
try except  that  of  the  Moravians.  During  this  period 
he  was  also  elected  a  Trustee  of  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary  and  of  many  other  religious  bodies.  He  not 
only  gave  time  and  money  to  these  institutions,  but  en- 
gaged in  much  personal  religious  work,  especially  in  a 
series  of  revival  meetings,  so  that  his  health,  which 
usually  through  hfe  was  good,  was  then  aJOEected,  and 
he  was  obliged,  in  1858,  to  seek  recuperation  abroad. 
He  had  already  visited  Europe  in  1844,  and  during  his 
life  he  several  times  crossed  the  ocean.  Soon  after  his 
return  he  was  drawn  for  a  time  into  political  life, 
which  in  itself  had  no  attractions  for  him.  Originally 
a  Clay  Whig  and  a  warm  friend  of  the  Kentucky 
statesman,  he  had,  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Clay  and  the 
disruption  of  the  Whig  party,  acted  with  the  Republi- 
cans. In  1860  he  was  a  member  of  the  National  Con- 
vention that  nominated  Lincoln  for  the  Presidency.  De- 
sirous of  using  all  suitable  means  for  preventing  hos- 
tilities, he  accepted  the  appointment  by  Governor  Mor- 
gan in  February,  1861,  as  a  member  of  the  Peace  Con- 
gress. When  all  attempts  at  conciliation  were  ren- 
dered unavailing  by  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter, 
he  engaged  in  the  work  of  national  defense  with  great 
•energy.  As  soon  as  the  President's  proclamation  call- 
ing for  troops  was  issued,  he  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  a  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  funds  in  aid  of  volunteers  and 
their  families,  and  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Union 
Defense  Committee,  organized  a  little  later  by  the 
Chamber.  In  connection  with  other  merchants,  he 
raised  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  use  of  the  Govern- 
ment. He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Union 
League  Club,  and  was  Chairman  of  the  New  York 
branch  of  the  Christian  Commission,  and  one  of  the 
most  active  members  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  until 
the  close  of  the  war.  In  1866  he  consented  to  stand 
as  a  candidate  for  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
Thirty-ninth  Congress,  but  the  late  James  Brooks  re- 
ceived the  certificate  of  election.  On  investigation, 
the  House  gave  him  the  seat,  deciding  that  he  had  re- 
ceived 8,378  legal  votes  against  3,363  for  his  opponent. 
From  his  intimate  knowledge  of  our  commercial  re- 
lations he  was  naturally  appointed  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  During  his  term  occurred  the  ex- 
citing debates  growing  out  of  the  condition  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  questions  raised  by  the  rebellion.  His  in- 
fluence was  exerted  in  allaying  passion,  and  he  refused 
to  follow  the  party  leaders  in  extreme  measures.  He 
set  himself  against  the  original  reconstruction  act  and 
the  impeachment  of  President  Johnson,  and  foretold 
the  injury  to  our  business  interests  that  would  result 
from  such  movements.  Having  no  taste  for  party 
politics,  a  single  Congressional  term  was  sufiBcient  for 


him,  but  among  the  problems  entailed  by  the  war  he 
found  one  for  his  mature  consideration  as  a  Christian 
statesman  and  philanthropist.  From  the  restoration 
of  peace  to  the  last  day  of  his  life  he  was  the  unfailing 
friend  of  the  freedmen.  The  committee  having  charge 
of  the  Slater  fund  was  organized  at  his  house.  He 
was  a  large  donor  of  the  Biddle  University  and  the 
Hampton  Institute,  and  a  Trustee  of  the  Lincoln  Uni- 
versity in  Pennsylvania,  to  which  he  freely  gave  both 
money  and  zealous  attention.  He  interested  himself 
also  in  the  education  of  many  colored  students  indi- 
vidually, whose  whole  expenses  he  defrayed.  Mean- 
while, his  business  had  prospered,  and  he  had  raised  the 
firm  of  Phelps,  Dodge  &  Co.  not  only  to  the  first  rank 
of  mercantile  houses  in  this  country,  but  to  a  reputa- 
tion throughout  Europe  as  the  most  reliable  in  the  busi- 
ness. He  had  been  elected  Vice-President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  1863,  and  in  1867  was  called 
to  the  Presidency,  and  was  re-elected  in  the  following 
years.  As  President  of  the  Chamber,  he  was  a  Manager 
of  the  Sailors'  Snug  Harbor,  on  Staten  Island.  While 
he  was  now  in  the  plenitude  of  his  mercantile  strength 
and  his  national  fame,  his  firm  met  one  of  those  ex- 
periences which  would  scarcely  be  possible  in  any 
other  country.  A  discharged  clerk,  for  purposes  of 
blackmail,  made  charges  of  undervaluation  in  their  in- 
voices. Although  probably  no  impartial  merchant  be- 
lieved there  was  the  least  ground  for  these  charges,  the 
Government  officials  commenced  a  suit  for  f  1,000,000 
and  seized  the  books  and  papers  of  the  firm.  Private 
representations  were  of  no  avail,  but  a  compromise 
was  suggested.  It  was  evident  that  a  vindication  in 
the  courts  would  cost  years  of  delay  and  vast  injury  to 
the  business,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  vexations  of 
prolonged  litigation  and  confusion  of  their  affairs 
might  cause  the  death  of  the  two  principal  partners, 
both  advanced  in  life.  The  suit  was  settled  by  the 
payment  of  $271,000,  though  Mr.  Dodge  declared  that 
if  he  had  been  a  younger  man  he  would  have  submit- 
ted to  any  necessary  sacrifice  by  resisting  to  the  end. 
The  matter  was  afterwards  carefully  investigated  by 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  in  Congress.  The 
firm  were  fully  vindicated,  and  the  objectionable 
"  moiety  laws,"  under  which  so  much  injury  had  been 
done,  were  repealed.  The  judgment  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  on  the  action  of  the  Government  oiScers 
was  pronounced  by  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Dodge  as 
their  President  every  year  until  1876,  when  he  declined 
to  act  longer,  though  he  remained  a  member  through 
life.  Since  his  death,  his  memory  has  been  again  vindi- 
cated, if  that  were  necessary,  by  the  warm  tribute 
which  the  Chamber  has  placed  upon  its  records.  His 
later  years  were  devoted  largely  to  benevolent  work. 
Especially  was  he  prominent  as  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Temperance  and  Publication  Society,  which  was 
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organized  at  his  office  in  1865,  and  to  which  he  con- 
tributed $20,000,  as  part  of  a  working  fund  of 
$100,000.  He  had  previously  been  active  in  temper- 
ance movements  and  was  instrumental  in  bringing 
Father  Matthew  to  this  country.  The  new  society  was 
designed,  by  more  thorough  organization  and  agencies, 
to  be  more  efficient  than  those  that  had  preceded  it,  and 
the  purposa  of  Mr.  Dodge  was  accomplished.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  operations  of  the  society,  he  individually 
bought  thousands  of  temperance  publications  and  scat- 
tered them  broadcast,  and  labored  in  the  cause  before 
Congressional  committees  and  at  public  meetings.  He 
was  the  founder  of  the  Temperance  Christian  Home 
for  Men,  at  New  York,  and  shortly  before  his  death 
purchased  a  house  to  be  used  for  female  inebriates. 
He  resigned  his  membership  in  the  Union  League  Club 
in  1877,  because  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinlis  was 
allowed  on  its  premises ;  and  in  1880  read  a  paper  on 
"  The  Church  and  Temperance,"  before  the  Pan  Pres- 
byterian Council  at  Philadelphia.  Appointed  an  In- 
dian Commissioner  by  President  Grant,  he  personally 
visited  the  Territories  and  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  wants  of  the  Indians,  of  whom  he  remained 
a  steadfast  friend.  While  retaining  his  denomina- 
tional connections,  his  membership  was  transferred  to 
different  churches,  as  the  city  expanded  and  changes 
in  residences  and  other  relations  occurred,  and  wher- 
ever he  cast  his  lot  he  endeavored  to  promote  church 
extension.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  and  Elders  of 
the  Fourteenth  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  Rev. 
Dr.  Asa  D.  Smith,  afterwards  President  of  Dartmouth 
College,  was  pastor ;  and  later  an  Elder  of  the  Madison 
Avenue  Church,  ministered  over  by  Rev.  Dr.  WiUiam 
Adams,  afterwards  President  of  the  Union  Theologi- 
cal Seminary.  His  ecclesiastical  home  from  the  year 
1866,  was  the  Church  of  the  Covenant,  in  Park  avenue, 
which  he  assisted  in  building,  and  of  which  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Vincent  is  now  the  pastor.  Here  he  was  like- 
wise a  Ruling  Elder  and  efficient  worker,  and  a  large 
contributor  to  the  benevolent  and  mission  enterprises 
of  the  church,  especially  the  building  of  its  Memorial 
Chapel  in  Forty-second  street.  On  the  union  of  the 
Old  School  and  New  School  branches  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  in  1870,  and  the  concentration  of  mis- 
sionary efforts  in  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  Mr.  Dodge  was  elected  a  Director,  and  gave 
large  sums  from  year  to  year  to  that  organization. 
But  he  did  not  retire  from  the  American  Board,  of 
which  he  had  been  elected  Vice-President  in  1864,  and 
continued  to  be  re-elected  until  his  death,  and  to  which 
he  made  an  annual  donation  of  from  $3,000  to  $10,000, 
in  addition  to  contributions  on  special  occasions  or 
for  special  purposes.  Visiting  Europe  and  the  East  in 
1873,  he  laid  the  corner  stone  of  the  Syrian  Protestant 
College  of  Beyrut,  of  which  he  was  a  Trustee  and  bene- 


factor, and  of  which  Rev.  Dr.  Daniel  Bliss  was  Presi- 
dent ;  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  H.  Jessup,  the  husband  of  a 
niece  of  Mr.  Dodge,  a  Manager;  and  his  son,  Rev.  D. 
Stuart  Dodge,  afterwards  a  Professor.  Robert  College 
at  Constantinople  also  received  his  substantial  support. 
Of  the  American  Branch  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance 
he  was  the  chief  officer  from  the  outset,  presiding  at  its 
meetings,  enlisting  the  public  in  its  behalf  by  numer- 
ous appeals,  representing  it  personally  in  foreign  lands, 
and  contributing  freely  to  its  funds.  In  1876  he  was 
largely  instrumental  in  bringing  Moody  and  Sankey  to 
New  York,  and  bore  a  large  part  of  the  expense  of  the 
meetings  at  the  Hippodrome.  Two  years  later  he 
celebrated  his  golden  wedding  at  Tarrytown,  where  he 
had  a  summer  residence.  His  last  visit  to  England 
was  in  1881,  when  he  made  an  address  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  English  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and 
was  treated  with  much  honor  as  a  world-wide  philan- 
thropist ;  he  dined  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  Lord  Shafts- 
bury,  Sir  Harry  Verney  and  others,  but  was  obliged  to 
decline  many  such  invitations,  and  requests  to  address 
public  meetings.  His  travels  .in  this  country  were  ex- 
tensive and  he  visited  the  Pacific  Coast  during  the  last 
year  of  his  life.  The  activity  of  his  benevolence  was 
unabated,  and  he  died  in  the  harness,  worn  out  by  in- 
cessant labor  in  behalf  of  others.  One  of  his  latest 
enterprises  was  aiding  in  the  establishment  of  the  Jerry 
McAuley  mission  in  the  notorious  Cremorne  Garden  in 
Thirty-second  street,  the  first  anniversary  of  which  he 
attended  a  short  time  before  his  death.  Still  later,  on 
January  30,  1883,  he  repeated  a  lecture  prepared  for 
the  aid  of  charitable  objects,  entitled  "Recollections 
of  Fifty  Years,"  at  the  Union  Tabernacle  in  West 
Tliirty-fifth  street,  the  purchase  of  which  had  been 
largely  due  to  his  liberality.  At  the  Church  of  the 
Covenant,  on  the  occasion  of  his  funeral,  the  gathering 
was  so  large  that  the  doors  were  closed  long  before  the 
liour  for  the  services,  and  hundreds  remained  congre- 
gated on  the  sidewalks.  An  extra  train  for  the  accom- 
modation of  his  numerous  friends  was  run  over  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad,  the 
stations  of  which  were  draped  in  mourning.  The  mer- 
cantile associations  of  which  Mr.  Dodge  was  a  mem- 
ber attended  in  a  body.  At  a  special  meeting,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  among  other  resolutions,  de- 
clared : 

"That  in  the  successful  career  of  this  distinguished 
merchant,  we  find  an  example  of  the  results  of  sagac- 
ity, strict  attention  to  details  and  perfect  integrity. 
*  *  *  Through  a  long  and  eventful  career 
ht  enjoyed  the  unfailing  confidence  of  his  fellow  mer- 
chants. »  *  *  Tiiat  this  Chamber  records 
with  profound  satisfaction  its  appreciation  of  his  pub- 
lie  spirit  and  of  the  philanthropy  and  unbounded 
charity  with  which  he  maintained  the  character  of  the 
American  merchant." 

The  Iron  and  Metal  Exchange  expressed  the  "unani- 
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mous  sentiment"  of  the  members  in  tlie  following 
terms : 

"  That  our  departed  friend  was  throughout  his  long 
and  successful  business  career  a  man  without  reproach; 
his  life  presents  an  example  worthy  of  imitation  and 
in  his  death  the  trade  has  lost  one  of  its  most  dis- 
tinguished ornaments." 

Other  institutions  bore  similar  testimony.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  also  taken  steps  for  the 
erection  of  a  memorial  statue  in  a  prominent  part  of 
tlie  city,  and  are  receiving  subscriptions  from  the  citi- 
zens generally  for  the  purpose.  The  amount  of  Mr. 
Dodge's  benefactions  will  never  be  known,  for  they 
flowed  in  a  constant  stream.  Of  those  which  from 
their  nature  were  public,  the  amount  was  often  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars  yearly,  and  for  a  long 
series  of  years  were  never  materially  less  than  that 
sum.  Among  objects  not  already  mentioned  he  gave 
8>25,000  towards  the  erection  of  the  edifice  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  of  New  York, 
and  $25,000  to  Maryville  College,  enabling  the  Presi- 
dent, through  his  influence,  to  secure  many  other  large 
subscriptions.  He  made  a  similar  donation  to  Grinnell 
College,  Iowa,  whose  buildings  were  destroyed  by  a 
tornado,  and  introduced  the  President  to  other  wealthy 
men,  who  furnished  the  residue  of  what  was  needed. 
He  was  the  founder  of  the  President's  fund  of  Williams 
College.  The  library  building  of  the  Auburn  Theo- 
logical Seminary  was  erected  at  the  joint  expense  of 
Mr  Dodge  and  Colonel  E.  B.  Morgan.  Yale,  Am- 
herst, Hamilton,  Middlebury,  Lafayette  and  other  col- 
leges received  numerous  gifts  from  Mr.  Dodge,  and  he 
also  supported  many  young  men  while  pursuing  their 
studies  in  the  New  England  institutions.  Ho  was  a 
Vice-President  of  the  American  Tract  Society,  and, 
while  aiding  in  its  general  work,  employed  a  separate 
colporteur,  at  his  own  expense,  to  travel  in  the  south- 
western States  and  supply  the  destitute  population 
gratuitously  with  tracts  and  books.  Of  the  New  York 
Colonization  Society  he  was  also  a  Vice-President; 
and  a  Trustee  and  a  benefactor  of  the  Protestant  col- 
lege in  Liberia.  He  was  a  donor  and  Trustee  of  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital,  and  a  large  contributor  to  city 
missions.  Besides  religious  and  charitable  institutions, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  N.  Y.  Historical  Society  and 
various  other  associations.  Instead  of  following  the 
example  of  those  rich  men,  noble  as  it  is,  whose  benevo- 
lence takes  the  form  of  one  large  gift  whicli  shall  per- 
petuate the  name,  Mr.  Dodge  served  a  more  useful 
purpose  by  quietly  opening  in  his  life-time  a  stream  of 
beneficence  into  a  thousand  channels.  Multitudes  will 
revere  his  memory,  who  do  not  share  Ihe  strictness  of 
his  religious  views.    The  following  were  his  bequests : 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions $50,000 

American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions 50,000 


Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions 50, 000 

Education  of  Young  Men  for  the  Ministry... .  50,000 

American  Bible  Society 10,000 

American  Tract  Society ; 20,000 

American  Sunday  School  Union 10,000 

National  Temperance  Society 10,000 

City  Mission  and  Tract  Society 20, 000 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication 10,000 

Lincoln  University 10,000 

Children's  Aid  Society 5,000 

Howard  University 5,000 

Atlanta  University 5,000 

Hampton  Institute 5,090 

Presbyterian  Board  for  Aged  Ministers 5,000 

American  Seamen's  Friend  Society 5,000 

International    Committee    of    Young    Men's 

Christian  Association 5,000 

McAuley  Mission 5,000 

Syrian  i  rotestant  College 30,000 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 5,000 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History 5,000 

Mrs.  Dodge,  who  cordially  participated  in  the  be- 
nevolent sympathies  and  work  of  her  husband,  survives 
him.  Seven  sons  also  survive,  viz :  William  E. 
Dodge,  Jr.,  who  is  the  present  senior  partner  in  con- 
tinuing the  business  of  the  firm  of  Phelps,  Dodge  & 
Co. ;  Anson  G.  P.  Dodge ;  Rev.  D.  Stuart  Dodge,  al- 
ready mentioned ;  Gen.  Chas.  C.  Dodge ;  and  Norman 
W.,  George  E.  and  Arthur  M.  Dodge. 


FIELD,  HON.  DAVID  DUDLEY,  LL.D.,  an 
eminent  jurist  of  New  York  city,  was  born  at 
Haddam,  Middlesex  Co.,  Conn.,  February  13th, 
1805.  The  ancestor  of  the  sixth  preceding  generation 
was  Zeohariah  Field,  who  arrived  at  Boston  in  1630  or 
1632,  was  one  of  the  early  Hartford  Colonists  and  re- 
moved to  North  Hampton  in  1659,  and  to  Hadley, 
Mass.,  in  1663,  and  whose  eldest  son,  of  the  same  name, 
residing  successively  in  North  Hampton  and  Deerfleld, 
Mass.,  was  the  father  of  Ebenezer,  who  removed  to 
that  part  of  Guilford  which  now  constitutes  the  town 
of  Madison,  Conn. ,  and  died  in  1741.  David,  the  eldest 
son  of  Ebenezer,  who  settled  "in  the  woods "  in  that 
town  about  1720,  was  the  father  of  Timothy,  an  oflScer 
in  the  Revolutionary  service.  After  an  honorable  career 
Timothy  Field  died  in  1818  at  the  age  of  seventy-three 
years,  leaving  a  numerous  family  ;  his  wife  was  Anna 
Dudley,  of  North  Madisim.  Their  second  son  was 
David  Dudley  Field,  D.D.,  an  eminent  divine  and 
author,  who  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1802, 
and  was  settled  as  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church 
in  Haddam,  Conn.,  in  1804,  resigning  in  1818  to  ac- 
cept an  appointment  from  the  Missionary  Society  of 
Connecticut  to  the  new  settlements  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Ontario.  The  first  of  his  historical  and  topo- 
graphical works  was  a  statistical  account  of  the  County 
of  Middlesex,  Conn.,  which  was  published  through  the 
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•Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  1819, 
in  which  year  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Churchill  Stoclibridge,  Mass.,  where  he  remained 
about  eighteen  years.  He  prepared,  with  other  gentle- 
men, at  the  request  of  the  Berlsshire  Association  of 
Congregational  Ministers,  a  "History  of  the  County  of 
Berkshire,  Mass.,"  which  appeared  in  1839,  and  con- 
tributed to  the  Pittsfleld  Sun,  in  1834  and  1835,  a 
series  of  letters,  which  were  afterwards  collected  and 
published  with  additions  in  a  volume  entitled  "A  His- 
tory of  the  town  of  Pittsfleld  in  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass." 
Williams  College  in  1837  conferred  upon  him  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  the  same  year  he  again 
assumed  the  pastorate  of  the  church  at  Haddam, 
where  the  remainder  of  his  ministry  was  passed.  In 
1850  he  delivered  the  address  at  the  celebration  of  the 
second  centennial  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of 
Middletown,  Conn.,  which  was  afterwards  printed 
with  historical  sketches  of  the  neighboring  towns. 
Subsequently  Dr.  Field  prepared  several  biographical 
works  and  contributed  various  memoirs  to  the  "  An- 
nals of  the  American  Pulpit."  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Historical  Society  of  Connecticut,  and  for  some 
■time  its  Vice-President,  and  a  corresponding  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania  Historical  Socie- 
ties. He  was  married  in  1803  to  Submit  Dickinson, 
"daughter  of  Capt.  Noah  Dickinson,  of  Somers.  Their 
last  days  were  passed  in  retirement  at  his  old  home  in 
Stockbridge,  where  Mrs.  Field  died  in  1861,  and  her 
husband  six  years  afterwards.  Of  their  ten  children, 
David  Dudley  was  the  eldest.  The  others  in  order 
were  Amelia  Ann,  wife  of  Bev.  Josiah  Brewer,  mis- 
sionary to  Asia  Minor ;  Timothy  Beals,  an  officer  in 
the  navy ;  Matthew  Dickinson,  a  prominent  civil  en- 
gineer in  the  western  and  southern  States ;  Jonathan 
Edwards,  a  lawyer  in  Mass.,  and  for  some  time  Pres- 
ident of  the  State  Senate ;  Stephen  Johnson,  who  died 
in  infancy ;  a  second  Stephen  Johnson,  now  one  of 
the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States ;  Cyrus  West,  distinguished  as  the  promoter  of 
the  Atlantic  Telegraph  ;  Henry  Martyn,  editor  of  the 
New  York  Evangelist,  and  Mary  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
Joseph  P.  Stone,  a  merchant  of  New  York.  David 
Dudley  Field  received  in  early  youth  the  careful  train- 
ing of  his  father,  which  extended  to  his  classical 
studies.  After  the  removal  of  the  family  to  Stock- 
bridge,  his  education  was  continued  at  the  Stockbridge 
and  Lenox  Academies.  He  entered  Williams  College 
in  1831,  and  after  graduation,  four  years  later,  pursued 
the  study  of  the  law  with  Harmanus  Bleecker,  at 
Albany,  and  afterwards  with  Henry  and  Robert  Sedg- 
wick at  New  York.  The  death  of  Henry  Sedgwick 
left  his  brother  Robert  without  a  partner,  and  on  the 
-admission  of  young  Field  to  the  bar  in  1838,  he  was  at 
once  received  into  partnership  by  Robert  Sedgwick. 


In  less  than  a  year  his  attention  was  drawn  to  the  sub- 
ject which  was  to  become  his  life  work,  and  he  pub- 
lished an  essay  on  the  necessity  of  a  reconstruction  of 
the  inodes  of  legal  procedure.  Years  of  hard  work, 
and  of  success  in  his  profession,  gradually  developed 
and  matured  his  views.  Portions  of  the  years  1836  and 
1837  were  passed  in  European  travel,  and  in  1839  and 
1840  he  published  "Sketches  over  the  Sea,"  in  and  suc- 
cessive numbers  of  the  Democratic  Review,  five  papers, 
under  the  titles "Elsineur and Trolhatta,"  "The  Gotha 
Canal,"  "  Stockholm,"  "  Upsula  and  Dannemora,"  and 
"Finland."  To  the  same  periodical  he  afterwards 
contributed  many  other  articles  on  legal,  political  and 
literary  topics,  including  the  poems  "  King  of  Men." 
and  "Greylock. "  He  was  interested  in  public 
measures,  but  did  not  seek  office  for  himself.  He  made 
a  speech  at  Tammany  Hall  in  1843  on  the  nomination 
of  Robert  H.  Morris  for  Mayor,  and  at  the  Broadway 
Tabernacle  in  1844  on  the  annexation  of  Texas.  As 
the  questions  growing  out  of  the  extension  of  our  Ter- 
ritories loomed  above  the  political  horizon,  he  was  one 
of  the  fli-st  to  raise  his  voice  in  favor  of  free  soil,  and 
was  the  author  of  the  resolution  known  as  the  '  'Corner- 
Stone  "  at  the  Syracuse  Convention,  to  which  he  had 
been  elected  as  a  delegate.  On  the  breach  in  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  he  advocated  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren  for  the  Presidency,  and  addressed  public  meet- 
ings at  various  places  in  the  States  of  New  York,  Mass- 
achusetts, New  Hampshire  and  Maine.  He  wrote  the 
manifesto  of  the  Democratic  mass  meeting  in  New 
York  and  that  of  the  State  Democratic  Committee. 
During  these  political  labors  he  was  engaged  in  a  work 
which  yielded  more  immediate  practical  results.  Law 
reform  had  become  the  great  business  of  his  life.  From 
the  year  1839,  in  which  he  published  an  open  letter  to 
Hon.  Gulian  C.  Verplanck,  on  the  reform  of  the  judi- 
cial system  of  New  York,  to  1846,  in  which  he  issued 
a  pamphlet  entitled:  "Reorganization  of  the  Judi- 
ciary," he  wrote  mucli  on  this  and  kindred  themes. 
In  1847  he  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  practice  of  the 
courts  and  "Suggestions  Respecting  the  Rules  to  be 
established  by  the  Supreme  Court."  The  same  year 
he  was  appointed  by  the  Legislature  Commissioner  on 
Practice  and  Pleading,  and  became  the  principal  per. 
son  in  preparing  the  "Code  of  Civil  Procedure,"  which 
received  the  legislative  sanction  in  1848.  A  large 
number  of  the  other  States  have  followed  the  example 
of  New  York  in  adopting  the  principles  of  this  code, 
and  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies  have  borrowed 
some  of  its  features.  Its  principal  design  is  to  abolish 
the  distinction  between  legal  and  equitable  suits,  so  that 
the  rights  of  the  parties  can  be  determined  in  one  ac- 
tion. The  defects  which  have  been  made  apparent  by 
experience  are  attributed  to  the  fact  that  it  is  but  a 
part  of  the  system  proposed.     In  1855  Mr.  Field  de- 
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livered  an  address  on  legal  reform,  which  was  printed 
and  gained  adherents  to  his  views.  A  new  commis- 
sion, under  the  lead  of  Mr.  Field,  was  appointed  in 
1857,  and  resulted  in  the  preparation  of  the  civil  code, 
the  penal  code  and  the  code  of  criminal  procedure. 
The  country  was  soon  plunged  in  war,  and  these  codes 
in  their  completed  form  were  not  presented  to  the  Leg- 
islature until  the  conclusion  of  the  struggle.  On  the 
formation  of  the  Republican  party  and  the  more  dis- 
tinct recognition  of  the  slavery  issue,  Mr .  Field  de- 
clared himself  in  favor  of  Fremont  for  the  Presidency 
and  took  an  active  part  in  the  campaign  of  1856.  One 
of  his  speeches  at  this  time  was  published  in  pamphlet 
form,  entitled :  'Why  Naturalized  Citizens  should  Vote 
for  Fremont."  He  was  equally  active  in  1860,  using 
his  influence  and  efiforts  for  the  nomination  and  election 
of  Lincoln.  But  he  endeavored  to  avert  the  war,  and 
attended  the  "  Peace  Congress"  at  Washington  as  one 
of  the  members  appointed  by  Gov.  Morgan,  and  con- 
ducted a  public  correspondence  on  the  subject.  When 
war  became  inevitable  he  used  his  exertions  to  arouse 
and  direct  the  public  mind,  addressing  various  assem- 
blages of  bankers,  merchants  and  the  masses,  as  well 
as  regiments  on  the  point  of  departure.  These  efforts 
were  continued  during  the  war.  He  entered  with  en- 
thusiam  into  the  State  canvass  of  1862,  and  spoke  at 
many  points  in  behalf  of  Gen.  Wadsworth  for  Gover- 
nor. He  supported  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and, 
after  the  assassination,  pronounced  the  public  tribute 
to  his  memory.  The  arbitrament  of  arms  having  set- 
tled the  political  questions  in  which  he  was  most  inter- 
ested, he  withdrew  his  attention  from  party  movements 
after  supporting  President  Johnson  in  his  veto  policy. 
An  inheritance  of  legal  questions  followed  the  war. 
Notwithstanding  his  general  public  labors,  Mr.  Field 
had  maintained  his  position  as  a  practicing  lawyer  of 
the  first  rank.  Many  protracted  litigations  in  which 
he  was  successful  had  made  him  widely  known  for  his 
thoroughness,  acuteness  and  tenacity,  especially  the 
street  railway  controversies  in  New  York,  lasting  for 
many  years,  which  he  pursued  in  the  courts,  before 
the  Common  Council,  and  before  the  Legislature.  One 
of  the  cases  was  that  of  Davis  v.  the  Mayor,  Aldermen 
and  Commonalty  of  the  City  of  New  York,  in  which, 
acting  for  the  city,  he  procured  in  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
in  1856,  a  reversal  of  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court> 
and  a  decision  declaring  void  the  resolution  of  the 
Common  Council  granting  the  privilege  of  construc- 
tion for  a  street  railway.  The  Metropolitan  Police 
controversy  was  still  more  noted.  Many  doubted  the 
constitutionality  of  the  act  of  1857,  establishing  a  new 
Police  Board.  The  Mayor  would  not  recognize  its 
validity  and  there  was  direct  collision  beween  two  sets 
of  policemen.  The  constitutionality  of  the  act  was 
finally  declared,  though  by  a  divided  bench,  but  there 


were  questions  growing  out  of  the  controversy  which 
occupied  attention  for  some  years.  Mr.  Field  acted' 
as  counsel  for  the  new  Police  Board.  Other  cases 
which  added  to  his  reputation  were  the  litigation  con- 
nected with  the  New  York  Street  Commissioners*" 
office,  and  the  Churchman  and  Weed  libel  suits.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  he  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame, 
and  was  soon  employed  in  a  multitude  of  perplexing 
constitutional  questions.  Associated  with  other  coun- 
sel in  the  noted  Milligan  case,  which  occupies  140  pages 
of  the  Fourth  Volume  of  Wallace's  Reports,  he  pro- 
cured in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in 
December,  1866,  a  reversal  of  the  sentence  of  a  mili- 
tary commission  sitting  in  Indiana  in  1864,  which  had 
condemned  Milligan,  a  citizen  of  the  State,  to  death 
for  conspiracy  against  the  Government,  and  other  dis- 
loyal practices,  on  the  ground  of  the  illegality  of  mili- 
tary commissions  in  a  State  not  invaded  and  not  en- 
gaged in  rebellion.  In  the  case  of  Cummings  v.  The 
State  of  Missouri,  at  the  same  term,  he  successfully 
demonstrated  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  test  oaths^ 
provided  for  by  the  new  constitution  of  that  State,  and 
in  later  cases  he  reviewed  the  constitutionality  of  the 
reconstruction  acts.  Subsequently  he  was  retained  by 
the  Erie  Railway  Co.  in  the  vast  litigations  growing 
out  of  its  affairs;  and  still  later  was  employed  in  suits 
connected  with  the  Albany  and  Susquehanna,  and  other 
railways.  At  this  period  his  practice  was  probably 
larger  and  more  lucrative  than  that  of  any  other  law- 
yer in  America.  Some  of  the  proceedings  in  behalf 
of  certain  corporations,  or  of  their  officers,  were  criti- 
cised by  a  portion  of  the  press,  and  Mr.  Field  found 
himself  engaged  in  a  public  discussion,  in  which  he  as- 
serted and  defended  the  right  and  propriety  of  render- 
ing legal  assistance  without  an  investigation  of  the 
motives  of  the  client.  The  association,  however,  was 
used  as  an  argument  by  those  who  were  hostile  to  the 
adoption  of  the  codes  prepared  by  the  commission  of 
1865  and  reported  in  full  to  the  Legislature  in 
1867,  and,  though  the  Governor  in  his  message  in  1869 
brought  up  the  subject  again,  and  a  further  report  fol- 
lowed in  1873,  no  progress  was  made  in  securing  legis- 
lative approval.  Meanwhile  the  Legislatures  of  other 
States  were  making  use  more  or  less  of  their  provisions,, 
and  Mr.  Field  was  accomplishing  a  brilliant  work  in 
Europe.  A  plan  which  he  laid  before  the  British 
Social  Science  Association  at  its  meeting  in  Manches- 
ter, Eng.,  in  1866,  for  the  revision  and  codification  of 
the  Law  of  Nations,  was  received  with  favor :  a  com- 
mittee of  distinguished  jurists,  of  different  countries, 
was  appointed  to  prepare  and  report  a  draft  to  the 
Association,  which,  after  mature  consideration  and' 
amendment  by  that  body,  should  be  laid  before  the 
different  Governments  with  a  recommendation  for  gen- 
eral adoption.   This  work  fell  principally  or  altogether 
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•on  Mr.  Field,  as  a  member  of  the  committee. 
It  was  completed  in  1874,  and  reported  to  the  Associa- 
tion in  a  volume  of  about  seven  hundred  pages,  en- 
titled, "Outlines  of  an  International  Code."  Much 
interest  was  at  once  excited,  and  a  meeting  of  dele- 
gates from  all  parts  of  Europe  was  speedily  held  for 
further  consultation,  when  a  new  association  of  jurists 
and  others  interested  in  political  science  was  formed 
for  the  revision  and  codification  of  the  Law  of  Nations, 
and  with  the  hope  of  substituting  arbitration  for  war. 
Mr.  Field  was  elected  President.  Branches  of  this 
Association  have  been  established  indifferent  countries, 
and  though  its  work  will  necessarily  be  slow,  it  is  con- 
fidently believed  that  in  the  end  it  will  do  much  in  effect- 
ing a  peaceful  settlement  of  national  disputes.  Its 
influence  is  said  to  have  been  already  felt  in  the  con- 
duct of  different  Governments.  In  the  autumn  of 
1873  Mr.  Field  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Social  Sci- 
ence Association,  at  Norwich,  England,  and  a  con- 
gress at  Brussels,  and,  in  company  with  English 
notabilities,  was  honored  by  a  public  dinner  at  Rome 
by  some  of  the  most  conspicuous  members  of  the 
Italian  Parliament.  Accompanied  by  his  wife,  he 
-continued  his  journey  around  the  world,  and,  after  his 
leturn  to  New  York,  gave  a  most  interesting  recital 
•of  what  he  had  seen  and  heard,  in  a  lecture  before  the 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  Art. 
Consistently  with  his  principles,  uninfluenced  by  pop- 
ular clamor,  he  acted  as  the  counsel  of  William  M. 
Tweed,  both  in  tlie  criminal  proceedings,  commenced 
in  1872,  which  resulted  in  Tweed's  conviction,  and  the 
civil  proceedings  instituted  after  his  release  from  the 
Penitentiary  by  the  decision  procured  in  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  in  1875,  pronouncing  the  cumulative  sentence 
-of  the  lower  court  illegal.  For  this  course  he  was  bit. 
terly  assailed  by  a  portion  of  the  New  York  press,  and 
an  attempt  was  made  to  raise  the  question  of  profes- 
sional discretion  in  the  Bar  Association,  which,  how- 
ever, sustained  tlie  position  assumed  by  Mr.  Field. 
An  article  from  his  pen,  which  appeared  in  the  Inter- 
national Review,  in  1876,  on  the  law  of  libel,  perhaps 
•grew  out  of  the  consideration  of  the  subject  in  his 
own  experience.  In  this  article  he  emphasized  cer- 
tain suggestions  made  by  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Code  to  the  Legislature,  in  1865,  to  meet  the  growing 
abuse  of  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  an  adequate  verdict  in  civil  actions  for  libel. 
His  great  argument  on  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Enforcement  Act  was  made  before  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  at  the  October  term,  1874,  as 
counsel  for  the  defendants  in  the  case  of  United  States 
».  Cruikshank  and  others,  and  is  inserted  in  full  in 
Mr.  Snyder's  recent  work,  "  Great  Speeches  by  Great 
Lawyers."  An  abstract  will  afford  a  sample  of  Mr. 
Field's  style  of  reasoning.     The  act  was  passed  in 


1870,  to  give  effect  to  the  amendments  of  the  Consti- 
tution declaring  that  no  State  shall  make  or  enforce 
any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immuni- 
ties of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  deprive  any 
person  of  life,  liberty  or  property,  without  due  process 
of  law,  or  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  or  deny  or  abridge 
the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote, 
without  regard  to  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude.  The  act  provided  for  the  management  of 
elections  and  the  punishment  of  offenders.  The 
defendant  and  ninety-six  others  were  indicted  in 
Louisiana  for  conspiracy  under  the  act.  The  case  came 
before  the  Supreme  Court  on  questions  certified  from 
the  Circuit  Court,  the  principal  of  which  was  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  act,  to  which  Mr.  Field  confined 
his  attention.  After  considering  the  meaning  of  "  ap- 
propriate legislation,"  and  the  limitations,  express  and 
implied,  in  the  choice  of  means  to  be  used  by  Con- 
gress for  attaining  its  end,  he  argued,  first,  that  the 
natural  interpretation  of  the  language  of  the  new 
amendments  does  not  justify  the  legislation.  The 
prohibitions  are  against  State  action.  Failure  to  pro- 
vide a  remedy  for  a  wrong  is  not  the  same  as  depriving 
of  a  right.  There  must  be  affirmative  action  by  a  State 
tending  to  deprive  a  citizen  of  his  rights  before  Con- 
gress can  interfere.  The  prohibitions  do  not  amount 
to  guarantees.  Violations  of  the  prohibitions  by  a 
State  could  be  resisted  in  the  courts,  and,  if  further 
remedies  are  necessary.  Congressional  legislation 
might  provide  for  a  simpler  and  speedier  appeal  to  the 
Federal  courts.  His  second  proposition  was,  that  if 
the  interpretation  contended  for  were  not  the  more 
natural  one,  yet  it  is,  at  the  very  least,  a  possible  in- 
terpretation, and  is  to  be  preferred  because  it  is  the 
only  one  conformable  to  the  understanding  and  pur- 
pose of  the  people,  by  whom  the  text  was  adopted. 
The  States  are  sovereign  over  their  own  State  con- 
cerns. The  complex  government  was  contrived  to 
give  liberty  and  safety  to  the  people— liberty  from  the 
States  and  safety  from  the  Union.  Both  were  essen- 
tial parts  of  a  great  whole,  and  bounds  had  been  set 
upon  each  which  they  could  not  pass.  A  consolidated 
government,  extended  over  our  wide  territory,  could 
not  last  for  a  single  generation  without  the  destructio  n 
of  the  States  and  of  Republican  government.  The 
intention  of  the  American  people  in  sanctioning  the 
amendment  must  be  interpreted  consistently  with  the 
sentiment,  "Liberty  and  union  :  one  and  inseparable." 
The  moment  it  is  conceded  that  Washington  may  regu- 
late the  concerns  of  New  York  and  California,  of 
Louisiana  and  Maine,  that  the  autonomy  of  the  States 
has  no  defense  stronger  than  the  self-denial  of  fluctu- 
ating Congressional  majorities,  the  republic  of  our 
fathers    will    have   disappeared,    and  a  republic    in 
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name,  but  a  despotism  in  fact,  will  have  taken  its 
place.     Confirmation  of  tbese  views  will  be  found  in 
the  previous  almost  universal  interpretation,  legisla- 
tive, executive  and  judicial,  of  the  Constitution.    In 
the  Slaughter-House  cases,  and  many  others,  the  Su- 
preme Court  had  left  no  room  for  doubt.     Of  all  accu- 
sations, the  most  dangerous  to  meet  and  the  easiest  to 
make  men  believe  in  an  excited  community,  is  an  ac- 
cusation of  conspiracy.     Congress  had  provided  an 
abundance  of  materials  for  the  supply  of  this  engine. 
Two  counsel  consulting  and  advising  their  clients,  or 
two  judges  of  a  State  court  by  a  decision,  might  put 
themselves  in  peril  of  the  penalties  denounced.    "  The 
first  two  words  of  the  national  motto  are  as  much  a 
part  of  it  as  the  last.    They  have  never  been  changed 
since  their  use  began.    They  have  been  borne  In  every 
battle  and  on  every  march,  by  land  or  sea,  in  defeat  as 
in  victory.    They  are  still  blazoned  on  our  escutcheon 
and  copied  in  every  seal  of  office.    You  will  find  them 
on  all  your  commissions.    May  that  motto  never  be 
mutilated  or  disowned.    It  should  be  written  on  the 
walls  of  the  Capitol  and  of  every  State  House.     I 
would  wish  it  written  on  the  ceiling  of  this  chamber, 
that,  upon  every  turning  of  the  face  upwards,  the  eye 
might  behold  it.     Its  three  words  contain  a  faithful 
history ;  may  they  abide  for  ages,  pledges  of  the  future 
as  they  are  witnesses  of  the  past."    A  brochure  which 
he  wrote  at  the  commencement  of  the  Hayes  and 
Tilden  controversy,  entitled,  "  The  Electoral  "Votes  of 
1876 :  Who  Should  Count  Them ;  What  Should  be 
Counted,  and  the  Eemedy  for  a  Wrong  Count,"  con- 
tended that  the  President  of  the  Senate  is  not  the 
counting  officer,  but  that  the  whole  power  lies  in  the 
two  houses  of  Congress ;  that  they  have  a  right  to  go 
behind  the  certificate  of  State  officers  to  ascertain  who 
have  been  appointed  as  electors,  and  that  the  remedy 
for  a  wrong  count  may  be  found  in  the  appointment 
of  a  judicial  committee  by  the  two  Houses,  or  a  resort 
to  the  courts,  whose  proceedings  can  be  facilitated  by 
special  legislation.     This  was  followed  by  an  article 
on  "Corruption  in  Politics,"  in  the  International  He- 
view  for  January,  1877.     On  the  first  of  that  month 
the  seat  of  Hon.  Smith  Ely,  Jr.,  Representative  in 
Congress  for  the  Seventh  New  York  District,  became 
vacant  by  his  resignation  to  accept  the  office  of  Mayor 
of  the  city,  to  which  he  had  been  elected.     The  Demo- 
cratic leaders  desired  the  presence  of  so  eminent  a 
jurist  as  Mr.  Field  at  that  important  juncture.     He 
was  elected  as  Mr.  Ely's  successor  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  over  the  Republican  and  two  Indepen- 
dent candidates,  receiving  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  votes.    On  taking  his  seat,  he  was  made  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections,  and  on 
the  second  of  February,  appeared  before  the  Electoral 
Commission  and  made  his  argument  on  the  Florida 


returns,  of  which  there  were  three :  one  made  by  the- 
Hayes  electors  and  bearing  the  certificate  of  Governor- 
Stearns;  a  second,   signed  by  the  Tilden    electors, 
without  the  certi"flcate  of  the  Governor,  but  with  a  cer- 
tificate of  the  Attorney  General  certifying  that  they 
were  elected ;  and  a  third,  containing  the  subsequent 
action  of  the  State  authorities  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
firming the  second  return.     Mr.  Field  addressed  him- 
self principally  to  the  doctrine  of  his  opponents  that 
the  certificate    bearing    the    signature    of    Governor 
Stearns  was  binding  and  could  not  be  invalidated  by 
documentary  or  other  evidence.     The  right  of  the 
Commission  to  inquire  into  the  very  truth,  he  urged, 
was  implied  by  the  act  under  which  they  were  ap- 
pointed, and  was  involved  in  the  general  principles  of 
law  that  fraud  vitiated  all  transactions,  and  could  be 
inquired  into  in  every  case,  except  possibly  those  that 
concern  the  validity  of  an  act  of  the  Legislature  and 
the  impeachment  of  the  Judge  of  a  court  of  record,  of 
competent  jurisdiction,  collaterally,  for  fraud  in  the 
Judge,  about  which  opinions  differed.    In  these  excep- 
tions such  an  inquiry  would  be  against  public  policy^ 
but  there  could  be  no  objection  in  impeaching  the  act 
of  the  Florida  Governor,  who  controlled  the  Canvass- 
ing Board  sitting  to  certify  whether  he  and  they  were 
to  continue  in  office.     It  appeared  from  the  third  returni 
that  the  Florida  Legislature  had  passed  a  law  for  the- 
re-canvass of  the  votes,  which  re-canva  is  took  place, 
and  resulted  in  a  certificate  of  the  election  of  the  Tilden 
Electors,  and  that  another  act  had  been  passed  reciting 
that  the  election  had  been  in  favor  of  the  Tilden  Elect- 
ors, and  that  these  Electors  had  met  and  voted  without 
receiving  a  certificate  of  the  Governor,  and  directing 
the  Governor  to  forward  a  supplementary  certificate 
for  the  confirmation  of  their  return.     By  ignoring  the 
second  and  third  returns  the  rights  of  the  voters  would 
be  defeated  and  fraud  would  be  triumphant.      The 
Commission  decided,  by  a  majority  of  one,  that  the 
certificate  signed  by  Governor  Stearns  was  the  legal 
one,  and  it  was  not  competent  to  admit  evidence  to 
inquire  into  its  validity.     The  report  came  before  the 
House,  and  Mr.  Field,  in  behalf  of  himself  and  other- 
members  of  the  two  Houses,  interposed  formal  objec- 
tions to  the  decision.     Pending  the  controversy,  he 
introduced  a  bill  which  passed  the  House,  providing, 
in  case  the  two  Houses  should  fail  to  ascertain  and 
declare  the  result  of  the  election,  for  the  temporary 
filling  of  the  vacancy  and  for  a  new  election.    He 
also  introduced  a  bill  authorizing  quo  warranto  pro- 
ceedings in  the  courts  to  test  the  title  to  the  office ; 
but  the  inauguration  day  was  near  at  hand,  and  some- 
of  the  Democratic  members,  from  motives  which  have 
been  a  matter  of  dispute,  -withdrew  from  the  contest,- 
and  President  Hayes  was  quietly  inducted  into  office 
without  further  opposition.     Though  Mr.  Field  hadi 
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both  before  and  after  the  war  acted  with  the  Demo- 
crats, he  had  been  independent  in  his  political  views, 
and  not  specially  identified  with  any  section  of  the 
party  in  New  York,  but  in  1878  he  was  initiated  as  a 
member  of  the  Tammany  Society.  This  did  not  pre- 
vent his  delivering  an  address,  in  May  of  the  next 
year,  at  the  request  of  the  Young  Men's  Democratic 
Club,  in  the  theatre  of  the  Union  League  Club,  on  the 
"Just  compensation  for  official  services  in  the  City  and 
County  of  New  York,"  in  which  he  advocated  retrench- 
ment. During  the  Robinson  campaign  of  1879,  he 
made  his  first  appearance  as  a  speaker,  at  Tammany 
Hall,  and  justified  the  Kelly  movement.  After  an  in- 
terval of  several  years,  the  work  of  codification  was 
resumed,  and  pursued  in  this  State  under  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances. The  lapse  of  about  thirty  years,  with  its 
additional  legislation  and  conflicting  decisions,  led  to  a 
new  commission,  under  the  lead  of  Montgomery 
Throop,  and  the  preparation  of  a  new  code  of  civil 
procedure.  One  part  of  the  new  code  was  adopted, 
when  a  serious  opposition  was  met  from  those  who 
were  hostile  to  the  Throop  commission.  The  time 
seemed  propitious  for  the  consideration  of  all  the 
codes,  and  a  united  effort  by  their  several  advocates, 
but  the  objection  was  at  once  raised  that  the  codes  re- 
ported in  1865,  especially  the  civil  code,  had  been 
rendered  unsuitable  by  subsequent  legislation.  There- 
upon Mr.  Field  revised  the  civil  code,  and  adapted  it 
to  the  new  situation.  It  passed  the  Legislature  in 
1879,  but  was  vetoed  by  Governor  Robinson.  It 
passed  the  Assembly  in  1880,  and  again  in  1881,  but 
failed  in  the  Senate  each  year.  In  1883  there  was  a 
renewed  discussion  both  in  and  outside  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. The  changed  circumstances,  especially  the 
growth  of  large  corporations,  had  roused  apprehension 
as  to  the  effect  of  those  parts  of  the  civil  code  that 
relate  to  the  rights  of  property.  The  experience  of 
California,  which  adopted  this  civil  code  entire,  was 
canvassed.  The  alleged  exactions  of  the  elevated 
railway  companies  were  considered.  The  Legislature 
of  1883  enacted  it  with  the  proviso  that  it  should  not 
go  into  effect  until  May,  1884,  to  give  time  for  the 
consideration  and  adoption  of  amendments.  Governor 
Cornell  vetoed  it,  partly  on  the  ground  that  needed 
amendments  should  precede  the  enacting  act.  In  ad- 
dition to  Mr.  Field's  other  labors,  few  persons  have 
been  so  often  called  on  for  occasional  addresses.  His 
learning,  his  versatility,  his  readiness,  his  national  and 
international  labors,  have  all  combined  to  point  him 
out  as  a  representative  American  for  special  occa- 
sions, such  as  the  banquet  to  the  "Russian  officers  in 
1863,  the  dinner  to  the  Mexican  Minister  in  1864,  the 
one  to  Prof.  Morse  in  1868,  the  banquet  to  Mr.  Bur- 
lingame  and  the  members  of  the  Chinese  embassy  the 
same  year,  and,  at  an  earlier  period,  the  demonstrations 


in  favor  of  religious  liberty  for  Americans  abroad,  and 
for  Italy  and  the  reforms  of  Pope  Pius  IX.  One  of 
the  latest  of  these  occasions  was  the  princely  banquet 
given  to  Count  de  Lesseps  in  March,  1880,  when  Mr. 
Field  responded  to  the  toast,  "International  law — its 
foundation  is  the  brotherhood  of  man ;  its  completion 
will  be  peace  and  good  will."  As  a  freetrader,  he  has 
been  President  of  the  American  Free  Trade  League, 
and  delivered  the  address  at  the  free  trade  banquet  on 
the  return  of  William  Cullen  Bryant  from  Europe. 
His  literary  engagements  have  been  numerous.  He 
has  presided  in  different  years  at  the  Burns  Festival, 
at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  alumni  of  Williams  Col- 
lege, at  the  New  England  dinner,  and  on  many  similar 
occasions.  His  ability  and  attainments  have  procured 
for  him  the  title  of  LL.D.,  conferred  by  Williams  Col- 
lege, Massachusetts. 


BEACH,  REV.  ALFRED  B.,  D.D.,  Rector  of 
St.  Peter's  Episcopal  Church  in  West  Twentieth 
street,  New  York  city,  was  born  at  Sheldon, 
Franklin  county,  Vermont,  September  9th,  1821.  His 
early  studies  were  at  the  academy  at  Cheshire,  Con- 
necticut, then  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  Dr.  Allen  C. 
Morgan.  He  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Hartforrlj 
in  1841,  and  in  theology  at  the  General  Episcopal 
Seminary,  New  York,  in  1845.  During  the  same 
year  he  was  admitted  to  deacon's  orders  at  Christ 
Church,  Hartford,  by  Bishop  Brownell,  and  in  1847  to 
priest's  orders  at  Christ  Church,  Cooperstown,  New 
York,  by  Bishop  Delancey.  His  first  place  of  settle- 
ment was  at  Cooperstown,  in  1845,  where  he  remained 
until  November,  1848,  when  he  went  to  St.  John's 
Church,  Canandaigua,  New  York.  He  officiated  at 
St.  John's  until  May,  1853,  when  he  removed  to  New 
York,  having  accepted  a  call  to  his  present  rectorship. 
Dr.  Beach  married  a  daughter  of  the  distinguished 
Justice  Samuel  Nelson,  late  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court.  The  history  of  St.  Peter's  Church  dates 
back  to  the  year  1837,  when  services  were  commenced 
in  the  chapel  of  the  General  Theological  Seminary  in 
West  Twentieth  street,  by  the  professors  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  a  Sunday-school  was  opened  by  the  stu- 
dents. At  this  period  the  neighborhood  was  thinly 
settled,  and  the  effort  was  undertaken  as  a  mere  mis- 
sionary work.  Such  was  its  success,  however,  that 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Benjamin  I.  Haight,  for  many  years  a 
distinguished  assistant  minister  of  Trinity  parish,  was 
called  as  the  rector.  The  parish  was  incorporated 
May  9th,  1831,  and  Dr.  Haight  was  called  July  18th, 
1831.  Steps  were  taken  to  provide  a  proper  church. 
The  corner-stone  for  a  church  was  laid  October  8th, 
1831,  on  West  Twentieth  street,  between  Eighth  and 
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Ninth  avenues,  and  on  the  completion  of  the  building 
it  was  occupied  by  a  congregation  of  still  increasing 
numbers.    In  a  few  years  still  greater  accommoda- 
tions became  necessary,  as  the  congregation  had  be- 
come one  of  the  most  important  in  the  city.     Accord- 
ingly, in  1838-37,  the  large  stone  edifice  now  occupied 
was  erected  on  lots  adjoining  the  first  structure.    This 
property  cost  one  hundred  and    eighteen  thousand 
dollars.    A  debt  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  has  been 
paid  and  an  additional  building  has  been  erected.   The 
original  church  edifice  has  been  altered  into  a  rectory. 
There  are  at  present  over  three  hundred  communi- 
cants, and  about  six  hundred  and  fifty  children  en- 
rolled in  the  Sunday-school.     The  Superintendent  of 
the  Sunday-school  is  George  P.  Quackenbos,  A.M., 
the  eminent  author    of   school  boolis.      Dr.  Beach 
received  his    degree  of   D.D.   from    Columbia    Col- 
lege in  June,  1857.     He  has  published  various  ser- 
mons and  addresses.     He  was  a  member  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Court  appointed  to  try  the  case  of  the  Rev. 
Stephen  H.  Tyng,  Jr.,  and  discharged  his  duty  with 
much  dignity  and  learning.     He  is  of  the  medium 
height,  and  equally  proportioned.     His  face  shows  in- 
tellectuality and  much  force  of  character.     The  fea- 
tures are  regular,  and  the  brow  is  especially  prominent. 
In  his  expression  there  is  some  little  sternness,  but  this 
is  more  a  token  of  the  decision  and  firmness  which  char- 
acterize him  than  of  any  want  of  gentleness  in  either 
manners  or  speech.    He  is  a  man  of  fixed  opinions, 
self-reliant  and  positive  in  regard  to  his  course  of  ac- 
tion ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  never  hasty  in  form- 
ing conclusions  or  in  his  actions.    You  find  him  consci- 
entious in  everything.     His  line  of  duty  is  always  well 
defined,  and  it  is  never  deviated  from  in  the  slightest 
particular.     Hence  it  is  not  remarkable  that  he  has 
secured  so  large  an  influence  among  his  people,  and  in 
fact  in  his  whole  denomination.    Always  patient,  self- 
sacrificing  and  earnest  in  his  ministerial  work,  he  has 
taken  the  certain  means  of  making  it  of  the  highest 
advantage  to  his  fellow  creatures  and  the  church  at 
large.    True  and  devoted  to  his  doctrines,  he  has 
maintained  them  because  of  his  love  for  them,  and 
because  it  was  his  duty,  but  never  in  any  spirit  of  hos- 
tility to  the  opinions  or  prejudices  of  other  men.     He 
stands  fixedly  to  the  doctrines  and  government  of  the 
church  of  which  he  is  a  minister,  and  it  is  for  these 
that  he  contends  in  all  their  purity  and  sanctity,  and 
not  for  the  persecution  of  any  man  for  his  opinions  or 
actions.     Dr.  Beach's  preaching  is  marked  by  the  same 
solid  practical  features  which  characterize  him  in  other 
respects.     All  his  views  have  a  scope  and  power  which 
arrest  attention.     He  speaks  with  deliberation,  and 
both  tone  and  manner  have  a  serious  impressiveness. 
While  he  is  scholarly  in  his  mode  of  discussion,  he  is 
not  less  partial  to  the  common  sense  branch  of  all  sub- 


jects. His  sermons  please  and  instruct :  they  lift  the 
hearer  to  a  more  elevated  spirituality,  and  cause  a 
closer  communing  with  one's  own  conscience.  They 
have  scholarship  and  inspiration,  and  they  have  also 
the  calm  tender  pleading,  which  first  softens  and  then 
wins  the  human  heart  from  its  sins.  This  is  a  minis- 
try which  has  been  not  only  successful,  but  in  which 
the  purity  of  character,  and  the  devoted  labor  of  the 
individual  must  stand  as  an  example  to  all  men. 
Dr.  Beach  has  now  been  rector  of  St.  Peter's  Church 
continuously  since  May,  1853 — more  than  thirty  years 
— an  unusual  period  of  active  service,  probably  longer 
than  that  of  any  other  minister  now  living  in  New  York. 
To  use  the  language  of  another,  "True  to  every  duty 
as  a  clergyman,  a  citizen,  and  in  every  private  rela- 
tion, Dr.  Beach  has  made  the  actions  of  his  life 
teachers  of  principle  to  his  fellow-men.'' 


POTTER,  HON.  ORLANDO  B.,  of  New  York 
city,  a  prominent  and  public  spirited  citizen,  and 
Member  of  Congress  for  the  Eleventh  Congres- 
sional District,  was  born  in  Charlemont,  Franklin 
County,  Massachusetts,  March  10th,  1823.  His  father, 
Samuel  Potter,  was  the  son  of  Abel  Potter,  and  was 
born  and  reared  in  Northford,  New  Haven  County, 
Conn.  He  was  a  direct  lineal  descendant  of  John 
Potter,  one  of  the  original  colonists  who  settled  at 
New  Haven,  in  1639,  and  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
New  Haven  Covenant.  Samuel  Potter  emigrated  from 
Northford  to  Charlemont  in  1819,  carrying  his  effects 
with  two  teams  of  oxen.  He  was  married,  and  set- 
tled at  once  upon  a  hill-side  farm  then  mostly  covered 
with  primeval  forest,  looking  down  upon  the  Valley  of 
the  Deerfleld.  His  wife,  Sophia  Rice,  was  a  daughter 
of  Samuel  Rice  and  great-grand  daughter  of  Moses 
Rice,  the  first  settler  and  principal  proprietor  and 
founder  of  Charlemont,  who  was  killed  by  the  Indians, 
June  11th,  1755,  near  the  fort  he  had  erected  to  pro- 
tect this  infant  settlement.  Moses  Rice  was  the  great- 
grand-son  of  Edmund  Rice,  who  came  from  Bark- 
hamstead,  England,  and  settled  in  Sudbury,  Massa- 
chusetts, in  1638.  Thus  settled  and  started  in  life, 
Samuel  Potter  and  his  devoted  wife  built  up  a  home 
and  reared  a  family  of  ten  children,  which  became  no 
small  factor  in  the  life  and  progress  of  this  then  re- 
mote town.  One  hundred  miles  from  Boston,  the 
market  town  to  which  the  products  of  the  farm  were 
drawn  over  a  wagon  road,  witli  prices,  for  these  pro- 
ducts scarcely  more  than  half  what  they  now  are, 
with  the  axe,  plough,  scythe  and  sickle  as  the  chief 
intruments  of  labor,  it  was  no  easy  problem  to  build 
up  and  maintain  such  a  home.  They  accomplished 
their  work  well ;  year  by  year  the  forests  receded  be- 
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fore  the  strokes  of  father  and  sons,  and  the  fields,  cov- 
ered with  flocks  and  well  tilled  crops,  grew  wider,  the 
reward  of  industry,  economy  and  perseverance.  Nor 
were  these  virtues  accidental.  Success  under  such  cir- 
cumstances and  against  such  obstacles  could  be  at- 
tained in  no  other  way.  They  were  the  necessity  of 
the  situation,  the  only  means  by  which  these  patents 
could  secure  independence  for  themselves,  and  raise 
their  children  to  a  condition  better  than  they  enjoyed. 
They  lived  to  see  eight  of  their  children  reared  to  ma- 
ture years,  and  all  educated  for  business  or  school 
teaching,  in  which  six  of  them  temporarily  engaged. 
They  died,  the  mother  at  seventy-three,  and  the  father 
at  eighty-six  years  of  age.  The  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  the  second  son  and  third  child.  His  older  brother 
being  absent  at  school  or  college,  Orlando  was  the  old- 
est child  at  home,  from  ten  to  sixteen  years  of  age. 
During  this  time  his  father  was  also  absent  from  home 
a  great  deal  upon  public  business.  And  thus  he  was 
left  in  charge  of  the  stock  and  farm,  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  this  period,  of  the  hired  men  and  farm  woik. 
In  summer  he  took  the  lead  in  growing  and  harvesting 
the  crops,  and  in  winter,  after  the  cattle  and  sheep 
were  fed,  he  led  his  younger  brothers  and  sisters  to 
school,  and  after  the  chores  were  done,  spent  the  eve- 
ning with  them  around  the  common  fire,  getting  his 
own  and  helping  the  younger  children  to  get  their 
next  day's  lessons.  Thus  in  his  youth,  he  became 
habituated  to  leading  among  his  brothers  and  direct- 
ing the  work  upon  the  farm.  To  this  more  than  any- 
thing else  he  attributes  the  habit  of  self-reliance  and 
control  in  whatever  he  engages,  which  is  one  of  his 
most  prominent  traits.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  years  he 
obtained  permission  from  his  parents  to  prepare  him- 
self for  college,  undertaking  to  do  this  by  his  own  ex- 
ertion without  adding  to  their  burdens,  already  heavy. 
During  the  next  two  years,  working  upon  the  farm 
in  spring  and  summer,  and  attending  school  in  autumn 
and  winter,  he  completed  his  preparation,  and  entered 
Williams  College  in  August,  1841.  He  took,  and 
maintained  while  in  college,  a  high  stand  in  his  class. 
But  the  great  change  from  active  out-door  life  to  con- 
finement and  close  application  at  college  brought  on 
severe  and  obstinate  dyspepsia.  Under  advice  of  his 
physician,  he  left  college  in  his  sophomore  year  and 
after  a  trip  at  sea,  he  obtained  employment  at  Dennis' 
Cape  Cod,  at  teaching  and  other  work  until  the  spring 
of  1845,  when,  having  resolved  upon  entering  Dane 
Law  School,  at  Cambridge,  the  coming  August,  he 
engaged  to  teach  a  class  of  young  ladies,  afternoons,  and 
in  order  both  to  improve  further  his  health,  and  add  to 
his  slender  means,  he  hired  three  acres  of  ground  by 
the  shore,  which  he  cultivated  as  a  garden  during  each 
forenoon,  while  he  taught  his  class  of  young  ladies 
each  afternoon.     August  1st,   after  having  marketed 


other  products  of  his  garden  and  closed  his  school,  he 
found  himself  with  fifty  barrels  of  potatoes,  for  which 
there  was  no  market  in  Dennis.  These  he  took  upon 
a  fishing  schooner  to  Princetown,  at  the  extreme  end 
of  the  Cape,  where  he  peddled  them  himself  from 
house  to  house.  "With  the  little  means  thus  earned, 
and  improved  health,  he  entered  Dane  Law  School, 
Harvard  College,  Sept.,  1845.  He  continued  his  law 
studies  at  Cambridge  and  in  the  office  of  the  late  Chas. 
G.  Thomas,  at  Boston,  from  this  date  till  April,  1848, 
during  which  time  he  taught  two  terms  of  three 
months  each,  one  at  Dennis  and  one  at  the  Academy 
at  which  he  prepared  for  college  in  his  native  town. 
During  part  of  this  time,  to  eke  out  his  means,  he  board- 
ed himself  in  a  small  upper  room  in  Sewall  Place, 
Boston,  buying  his  own  provisions.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  Boston,  on  examination  by  the  Court, 
Feb.  13th,  1848.  Pecuniary  difficulties  were  now  over. 
In  Mr.  Thomas'  office  in  preparing  and  trying  small 
causes  in  Justice's  courts,  (a  privilege  then  allowed  to 
students  in  the  offices  with  which  they  were  connec- 
ted), he  had  become  somewhat  known  and  familiar 
with  practice.  Declining  an  offer  of  copartnership 
with  Mr.  Thomas,  he  opened  an  office  in  Court  Square, 
Boston,  and  to  make  the  most  of  his  time  he  took 
board  and  opened  an  office  also  at  South  Reading, 
about  ten  miles  from  Boston,  at  whichhe  did  business 
in  the  evening  of  each  day  after  his  return  from  Bos- 
ton. Among  the  early  Qases  in  which  he  was  employed 
he  was  sent  to  Cape  Cod  to  collect  about  $8,000  from 
a  debtor  who  had  purchased,  under  misrepresentation, 
goods  from  Boston  creditors  which  upon  taking  them 
home,  -he  had  sold  and  delivered  to  his  father-in- 
law  without  any  attempt  to  pay  for  them.  Finding 
the  goods  locked  in  a  small  building  of  the  father-in- 
law,  Mr.  Potter  directed  the  Sheriff  to  enter  forcibly 
and  attach  them.  The  pretended  owner  forbade  this 
and  threatened  forcible  resistance.  The  Sheriff  de- 
clined to  act  as  directed,  but  the  young  attorney,  un- 
daunted by  the  threat,  broke  open  the  door  .himself. 
Emboldened  by  this,  the  Sheriff  then  attached  the 
goods.  The  result  was  an  immediate  settlement,  and 
Mr.  Potter  returned  next  day  to  Boston,  with  cash  and 
secured  notes  for  his  clients'  claims  in  full.  Happily 
surprised  at  the  result,  these  clients  placed  many  more 
claims  in  his  hands,  and  spoke  favorably  of  him  to 
others.  His  usual  course  was,  instead  of  relying  upon 
an  attorney's  letter,  to  visit  the  debtors  themselves, 
and  thus  learning  for  himself  their  ability  and  situa- 
tion, making  necessary  explanations  and  a  direct  ap- 
peal, and  setting  before  them  the  labor,  cost  and 
certain  results  of  litigation,  he  almost  always  obtained 
payment  or  security.  His  business  rapidly  increased 
both  in  city  and  country.  The  result  of  the  first  year 
was  an  income  of  about  $3,000.  He  continued  to  prac- 
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tice  at  Boston  and  South  Reading  until  May  1st,  1853, 
during  whicli  time  he  had  assisted  his  two  sisters  and 
a  younger  brother  to  attend  school,  paid  back  with  in- 
terest the  small  amount  his  father  had  been  able  to  ad- 
vance toward  his  own  education,  and  laid  up  $10,000. 
In  October,  1850,  he  married  Martha  G.  Wiley,  daughter 
of  Benjamin  B.  Wiley,  Esq.,  with  whom  he  boarded  at 
South  Reading.  To  her  wisdom,  prudence,  and  affec- 
tionate and  earnest  devotion  and  support,  he  attributes 
his  subsequent  success  not  less  than  to  his  own  efforts. 
In  1852  he  was  retained  by  two  young  men  to  defend 
a  suit  against  them,  for  the  contract  price  of  a  new 
sewing  machine.  This  case  was  to  have  an  important 
influence  upon  the  young  lawyer's  future.  Seeing  his 
interest  in  their  invention  and  success,  these  clients  re- 
quested him  to  become  associated  with  them,  propos- 
ing to  admit  him  to  an  equal  interest  upon  most  favor- 
able terms.  He  accepted  the  proposition  upon  con- 
dition that  he  should  continue  his  professional  prac- 
tice until  such  time  as  the  business  should  demand  his 
personal  attention.  He  at  once  embarked  all 
his  savings  in  a  manufactory  for  this  machine  in 
Boston,  while  he  continued  to  work  at  his  profession. 
The  next  year  the  business  developed  so  rapidlj'  that 
he  determined  to  remove  to  New  York  to  establish 
the  business  there.  He  associated  with  himself  a  ris- 
ing young  lawyer,  S.  J.  Gordon,  Esq.,  to  continue  his 
law  business  in  Boston,  Mr.  Potter  engaging  to  be 
personally  present  at  the  trial  of  causes  as  much  as  re- 
quired to  fulfil  his  existing  professional  obligations. 
He  removed  to  New  York  in  May,  1853,  since  which 
time  he  has  resided  there.  The  sewing-machine 
business  was  soon  after  incorporated  as  a  stock 
company,  and  he  became  its  President,  and 
has  remained  so  continuously  to  the  present  time. 
From  his  removal  to  New  York  until  this  com- 
pany retired  from  active  business  in  1876,  he  was 
most  laboriously  and  constantly  engaged  and  absorbed 
in  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  which  he  was  the 
head.  Having  made  himself  familiar  with  every  step 
in  the  progress  of  this  art  from  its  commencement,  it 
was  easy  for  him  to  detect  and  expose  falsehood  when- 
ever attempted,  and  for  many  years  he  had  principal 
direction.in  maintaining  the  patents  upon  which  the 
art  of  machine  sewing  rested.  This  together  with  the 
direction  as  President  of  the  business  of  the  company, 
in  which  many  hundreds  of  persons  were  constantly 
employed  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  these  ma- 
chines, would  have  made  his  life  a  busy  one  without 
attention  to  his  private  affairs.  But  during  much  of 
this  time  he  was  building,  always  by  days'  work,  and 
under  his  own  personal  supervision,  stores  and  ware- 
houses in  New  York.  From  his  first  entrance  into  the 
city  he  has  had  unshaken  faith  in  its  progress  and 
certain  future  commanding  importance  as  the  centre 


of  influence  and  commerce  upon  this  continent,  and  at 
no  distant  day  of  the  world,  and  he  has  never  ceased 
since  he  became  a  resident  here  to  invest  his  means  in 
building  up  the  city.  There  have  been  few  seasons 
during  all  this  time  when  his  workmen  have  not 
been  adding  to  the  taxable  property,  beauty,  and 
business  capacity  of  the  city.  In  1869,  finding 
himself  in  failing  health  from  long  over-work,  he 
sought  his  first  relaxation  for  more  than  twenty- 
five  years,  in  a  return  for  a  portion  of  his  time  to 
the  employment  and  habits  of  his  boyhood.  Pur- 
chasing a  large  farm  upon  the  Hudson,  near  Sing 
Sing,  he  established  his  summer  residence  there,  and 
has  since  indulged  without  stint  his  love  for  agricul- 
ture and  its  advancement.  His  farm  occupies  nearly 
500  acres,  upon  which  he  keeps  more  than  100  cows. 
In  summer,  he  personally  directs  and  participates  in 
the  work  of  this  farm  and  care  of  his  stock,  coming 
each  day  to  the  city  to  attend  to  his  business  interests. 
In  winter,  he  spends  at  least  one  night  and  morning 
each  week  at  his  farm,  and  thus  refreslies  and  strength- 
ens himself  for  his  more  exacting  work  in  town.  His 
cows  and  his  stables  are  his  hobby.  He  spares  no  ex- 
pense in  their  improvement  or  improved  methods  of 
feeding  and  caring  for  them,  nor  in  testing  improve- 
ments in  the  methods  of  agriculture.  In  1876  Mr. 
Potter  withdrew  from  manufacturing;  since  then  he 
is  able  better  to  command  his  time,  which  he  divides  be- 
tween his  farm,  the  management  of  his  property  in 
town  and  his  family.  Oiiginally  a  Whig,  he  voted 
with  that  party  until  1860,  when,  hoping  an  election 
of  a  President  by  the  people,  instead  of  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  might  save  the  country 
from  civil  war,  he  cast  his  vote  for  Mr.  Lincoln, 
though  believing  the  Republican  party  should  never 
have  been  founded,  and  that  all  the  good  aimed  at 
by  that  party  could  be  better  accomplished  within 
the  existing  parties,  both  of  which  were  national,  and 
in  no  degree  sectional.  In  1861  he  attached  himself 
to  the  Democratic  party,  and  has  been  a  constant  sup- 
porter of  it  since.  During  the  war,  while  doing  all  in 
his  power  to  secure  that  it  should  be  conducted  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  "preserving  the  Union  with  all  the 
dignity,  equality  and  rights  of  the  several  States  un- 
impaired," he  did  what  he  could  to  maintain  the 
national  cause.  He  then,  for  the  first  time,  ventured 
suggestions  to  the  Government  by  laying  before 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Presi- 
dent, our  national  banking  system.  On  the  day 
when  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run  was  fought  and  re- 
sulted so  disastrously  for  the  national  cause,  he  was  at 
Pittsfleld,  Mass.,  preparing,  with  the  late  Judge  B.  R. 
Curtis,  for  an  important  argument.  The  news  sus- 
pended their  work,  and  Mr.  Potter  returned  immedi- 
ately   to    New    York.     He    then  realized    the    cer- 
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tainty  of  a  terriLle  struggle  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union.  Such  was  the  distrust  of  the 
banks  of  the  Western  States,  that  his  own  com- 
pany was  paying  10  to  15  per  cent,  exchange  in  cur- 
Tency  for  drafts  upon  New  York  at  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis.  Thus  painfully  impressed  with  the  impotence 
of  the  State  banks,  as  then  organized,  to  meet  the 
great  emergency,  his  mind  turned  at  once  to  the 
problem  of  providing  a  national  currency.  Within 
twenty-five  days  thereafter,  on  the  14th  of  August, 
1861,  he  laid  before  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Chief  Justice  Chase,  and,  at  the  same  time,  before 
President  Lincoln,  in  the  following  communication, 
the  plan  for  a  national  currency : 

Hon.  S.  p.  Chase, 

Seoeetart  of  the  U.  S.  Teeasurt, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :    I  beg  leave  to  suggest  for  your  consider- 
ation a  plan  which  occurs  to  me  as  certain,  if  adopted, 
to  secure  for  the  country  several  ends  always  import- 
ant, but  especially  so  now. 

PLAN. 

Allow  banks  and  bankers,  duly  authorized,  in  the 
loyal  States,  to  secure  their  bills,  by  depositing  with  a 
superintendent  appointed  by  the  Government,  U.  S. 
stocks  at  their  par  value,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
banks  and  bankers  in  New  York  now  secure  their 
circulation,  by  depositing  New  York  Slate  and  U.  S. 
stocks  with  the  State,  thus  making  the  stocks  of  the 
U.  S.  a  basis  of  banking  on  which  alone  a  national 
■circulation  can  be  secured.  To  do  this,  it  is  necessary 
only  for  the  Government  to  authorize  and  appoint  a 
superintendent  connected  with  the  Treasury,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  receive  from  duly  authorized  banks 
and  bankers  within  loyal  States,  U.  S.  stocks  in  sums 
of  not  less  than  say  $200,000  from  one  party,  and 
hold  the  same  as  security  for  an  equal  amount  of  bills 
to  be  properly  stamped  and  signed  by  such  superin- 
tendent, and  delivered  to  the  depositing  bank  or 
banker.  This  mark  or  stamp  and  signature  of  such 
superintendent  to  guarantee  to  the  holder  of  the  bills 
issued  that  the  same  are  secured  by  U.  S.  stocks  de- 
posited with  and  held  by  the  Government ;  and  that 
in  case  the  same  shall  fail  to  be  redeemed  by  the  bank 
or  banker  issuing  them,  then,  on  due  demand  and 
protest,  such  superintendent  will  sell,  after  proper 
notice  to  the  bank  or  banker,  and  apply  to  the  re- 
demption of  said  bills  the  stocks  held  to  secure  the 
same. 

This  money  might  properly  be  designated  United 
States  Currency,  as  distinguishing  it  from  the  bills  is- 
sued in  the  several  States,  and  not  thus  secured,  and 
should  be  so  plainly  and  unmistakably  designated  as 
to  be  readily  distinguishable  everywhere  at  sight.  It 
might  be  received  and  paid  out  by  the  Government  in 
•cases  where  it  is  not  otherwise  agreed  or  provided,  but 
this  is  not  at  all  essential  to  the  plan,  and  might  en- 
counter the  prejudices  of  those  who  think  specie  more 
reliable  than  the  faith  and  covenant  of  the  Government 
under  which  they  live. 

The  plan  will  be  fully  understood  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  statutes  of  this  State  regulating  the  secur- 
ing of  their  circulation  by  our  banks,  by  deposit  with 
the  State. 


The  objects  wliich  will  be  secured  by  this  plan 
are: — 

First.— It  is  obvious  that  tjie  bills  thus  secured  will 
have,  in  whatever  State  issued,  a  national  circulation, 
and  be  worth  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  country ; 
nay,  these  bills  would  be  worth  their  face  wherever 
American  commerce  is  known.  A  ready  medium  of 
exchange  would  be  always  at  hand  throughout  the 
country,  and  between  all  parts  of  it,  and  all  fluctua- 
tions and  trouble  in  this  respect  would  be  forever 
ended. 

Second  — The  fact  that  in  this  way  banks  and  bank- 
ers could  obtain  a  national  circulation  for  their  bills, 
would  make  U.  S.  stocks  eagerly  sought  after  by 
them,  and  their  price  would  be  always  maintained  at  or 
above  par,  though  they  bore  only  a  low  rate  of  interest. 
Four  per  cents  could  never  fall  below  par  after  the  sys- 
tem is  fairly  undei'stood  and  at  work. 

Third. — This  will  enable  capitalists  in  the  older 
States,  by  investing  in  U.  8.  stocks,  to  engage  in 
banking  and  furnish  a  currency  to  the  younger  States 
which  will  be  equally  serviceable  to  them  as  if  issued 
in  their  own  States.  A  bill  thus  secured,  issued  in 
Boston,  will  circulate  as  well  in  Oregon  as  if  issued 
in  Oregon,  and  probably  better. 

Fourth. — None  of  the  objections  justly  urged 
against  a  United  States  Bank  lie  against  this  plan.  It 
gives  to  the  Government  no  power  to  bestow  favors, 
and  does  not  place  a  dollar  in  its  hands  to  lend.  It 
leaves  the  banks  and  bankers  of  the  several  States  to 
do  their  business  as  now,  in  the  same  banking  houses 
and  under  the  same  direction,  within  such  safeguards 
and  limitations  as  the  several  States  may  themselves 
impose.  The  banks  mil  hold  their  charrtetrs  from,  be 
controlled  by,  and,  be  accountable  to  fhdr  several  States, 
as  before.  AH  the  Government  does  by  this  plan,  is  to 
place  upon  so  much  of  the  currency  as  is  secured  by  its 
own  stocks  the  stamp  of  nationality,  to  the  extent  of 
placing  upon  each  bill  so  secured,  its  assurance  that 
the  bill  is  so  secured  to  the  bill  holder,  and  that  upon 
failure  of  the  bank,  the  stocks  deposited  with  the  Gov- 
ernment officer  shall  be  by  him  sold,  and  the  proceeds 
applied  to  redeem  the  bills. 

Fifth. — If  the  United  States  debt  should  not  be 
sufficient  to  afford  sufficient  security  for  the  bank  cir- 
culation of  the  country,  the  banks  can  issue  bills  for 
domestic  circulation,  secured  by  the  stocks  of  their  own 
States,  as  they  do  now,  the  bills  being  so  marked  as  to 
be  readily  distinguishable  at  sig^t  from  those  secured 
by  U.  S.  stocks.  Indeed,  all  the  bills  secured  by  U.  S. 
stocks  deposited  with  the  Government  should  have 
engraved  upon  them  some  suitable  stamp,  which  should 
be  the  same  upon  every  bill,  so  that  it  might  readily 
become  familiar  to  everybody. 

Sixth.— This  would  make  the  Government  and  capi- 
tal mutually  dependent  on  each  other,  and  every  bank 
and  banker  would  feel  a  daily  interest  in  supporting 
and  keeping  the  Government  credit  above  suspicion. 
Every  citizen,  too,  who  is  supplied  with  such  a  cur- 
rency— a  currency  which  will  be  equal  to  gold  through- 
out every  foot  of  our  territory,  and  everywhere  of  the 
same  value,  with  which  he  can  travel  from  Oregon  to 
Florida  and  from  Maine  to  New  Mexico — would  feel 
and  realize,  every  time  he  handled  or  looked  at  such  a 
bill  bearing  the  national  mark,  that  the  union  of  these 
States  is  verily  a  personal  benefit  and  blessing  to  all. 

If  it  is  thought  more  prudent,  but  ninety  per  cent, 
of  the  stocks  deposited  may  be  issued  in  bills,  and 
thus  all  fluctuations  in  the  stocks  be  provided  against. 
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Exactly  what  legislation  would  be  required  to  carry 
out  this  plan,  you  will  readily  see.  One  simple 
statute,  creating  the  suprintendent  and  directing  him 
how  to  receive  and  hold  the  stocks,  mark  the  bills, 
and  sell  and  apply  the  stocks  to  the  redemption  of  the 
bills  in  case  of  failure  of  any  bank  issuing  them,  would 
be  all  that  would  be  demanded.  Such  a  statute  passed, 
and  the  national  stocks  would  instantly  be  absorbed 
by  the  banks,  because  thus,  arid  thus  only,  could  they 
make  their  circulation  national.  No  sooner  would 
one  bank  supply  itself  with  such  a  currency  than  all 
must,  in  self-defence,  because  the  people  would  home  a 
national  currency  for  daily  use,  and  would  deal  with 
the  banks  who  could  supply  this.  The  several  States 
will  promptly  provide  the  requisite  legislation  on  their 
part,  by  providing  that  this  United  Stages  currency 
need  not  be  further  secured  by  deposits  with  the  State. 

The  adoption  of  this  plan  could  not  fail  to  put  an 
end  to  all  financial  troubles  during  the  war,  and  be  an 
increasing  benefit  and  blessing  ever  after.  While  it 
would  supply  all  the  means  required  for  the  war,  it 
would  instantly  enable  the  older  and  newer  portions 
of  the  country  to  increase  their  trade  with  each  other, 
by  supplying  to  such  newer  portions  an  abundant  and 
perfectly  safe  currency. 

If  it  be  said  that  this  plan  bases  the  currency  upon 
a  permanent  national  debt,  the  answer  is,  it  bases  so 
much  of  the  currency  as  is  necessary  for  purposes  of 
exchange  and  inter-Stale  commerce  upon  the  credit  of 
the  nation,  and  leaves  with  the  nation,  by  regulating 
the  amount  of  its  debt  or  limiting  the  amount  of  bills 
which  may  be  thus  stamped  and  secured,  the  power  to 
control  the  amount  of  the  national  currency,  and  keep 
it  within  the  wants  of  the  people ;  while  the  power  of 
loaning  the  money  and  using  it  reposes  with  the  peo- 
ple, exactly  as  now,  through  their  banks.  Bankers 
can  get  no  more  bills  than  Congress  authorizes,  and 
legislators  or  politicians  cannot  handle  one  dollar  of 
these  bills,  unless  they  are  placed  in  their  hands  by  the 
owners  of  them.  It  is  impossible  to  see  how  such  a 
system  can  be  made  use  of  for  polifical  ends. 

This  plan  has  many  decided  advantages  over  the 
present  expedient  of  treasury  notes.  It  makes  it  for 
the  direct  interest  of  every  bank  and  banker  to  keep 
the  U.  S.  stocks  above  par.  It  also  puts  upon  the 
banks  and  not  upon  the  Government,  the  redemption 
of  tlie  circulation,  the  Government  only  acting  as 
trustee  in  selling  the  deposited  stocks  in  case  the  bank 
fails  to  redeem. 

A  permanent  national  debt  of  sufficient  amount  for 
these  purposes,  which  is  a  bond  of  union,  a  guaranty 
for  peace,  and  a  daily  convenience  and  blessing  to  all, 
wiil  have  no  terrors  for  a  people  whose  interests  have 
been  the  sport  of  fluctuations  in  exchange,  as  ours 
have  for  the  last  ten  years. 

Very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

0.    B.    POTTEE. 

495  Broadway,  New  York,') 
August  14th,  1861.  ; 

This  plan,  without  material  modification,  was 
adopted  in  the  National  Banking  Act,  passed  Feb. 
35th,  1863.  As  the  result,  the  country  has  now  a 
national  currency  based  upon  and  secured  by  the 
national  stocks,  and  every  citizen  is  supplied  with  a 
currency  "everywhere  of  the  same  value,"  equal 
to  gold  throughout  every  foot  of  the  national  territory. 


Mr.  Potter  confidently  predicts  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  will  never  again  consent  to  a  currency 
which  is  not  everywhere  of  the  same  value  throughout 
the  country,  or  which  rests  for  security  upon  any  basis 
less  broad,  or  of  less  universal  obligation,  than  the  na. 
tional  faith.  Aside  from  a  Justice's  commission  in  his 
native  State  while  practicing  law,  Mr.  Potter  has  never 
held  office  until  elected  to  Congress.  He  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  Democracy  of  the  Tenth  Congressional 
District  of  New  York,  as  their  representative  in  Con- 
gress, in  1878,  but  was  defeated,  though  running  1,000 
ahead  of  his  ticket.  At  the  special  election  in  1881, 
ensuing  upon  the  resignation  of  Hon.  Levi  P.  Morton, 
he  was  tendered  the  nomination  as  representative  in 
the  Eleventh  Congressional  District,  but  declined,  and 
assisted  earnestly  in  the  election  of  the  Hon.  R.  P. 
Flower.  Upon  Mr.  Flower's  declining  re-nomination, 
Mr.  Potter  was  again  nominated,  November,  1883,  and 
elected,  after  a  most  spirited  and  hotly  contested  cam- 
paign, over  William  L.  Strong,  Esq.,  the  Republican 
candidate,  Mr.  Strong  receiving  13,947  votes  and  Mr. 
Potter  15,049  votes.  In  accepting  the  nomination,  Mr. 
Potter  stated  his  position  upon  the  leading  issues  in 
the  canvass,  thus : 

"  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  main  end  and 
object  of  the  Union  itself  was  and  forever  must  be  to 
secure  to  the  people  of  the  several  States,  by  tlie  or- 
ganized and  compacted  power  of  all  the  States,  the 
right  of  self-government  under  and  in  obedience  to  the 
Constitution. 

"The  expenses  of  the  Government  ought  to  be  prompt- 
ly and  largely  reduced  by  cutting  off  every  unnecessa- 
ly  expenditure. 

"  The  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  should  be  at 
once,  or  as  rapidly  as  possible,  exempted  from  duties. 
Such  duties  bear  hardest  upon  the  poor  with  families, 
and  so  are  a  tax  not  upon  property,  but  upon  existence 
—life  itself.  Duties  upon  waste  materials  and  all  raw 
materials,  including  wool,  which  enter  into  our  manu- 
factures, should  be  abolished,  and  all  duties,  except 
upon  luxuries,  should  be  reduced  to  the  difference  in 
cost  of  labor  between  this  and  foreign  countries.  But 
no  reduction  in  such  duties  should  be  made  which  will 
injuriously  affect  the  price  of  labor.  This  will  not 
destroy  or  endanger,  but  will  make  more  stable  and 
permanent,  our  niauiifactures,  and  will  multiply  and 
broaden  them  by  withdrawing  undue  stimulus  from 
any. 

"Laws  should  be  immediately  passed  to  secure  the 
rebuilding  and  restoration  of  our  merchant  marine  to 
its  former  efficiency  and  power. 

"  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  radical  and  complete  re- 
form in  the  methods  of  appointment  and  removal 
in  the  Civil  Service  of  the  country.  Such  reform  is-  of 
first  importance  to  the  future  successful  administration 
of  our  Government. 

"  Spoils  and  patronage  as  rewards  for  political  par- 
tisan service  are  destructive  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
country.  As  means  of  holding  office  and  power 
against  the  will  of  the  people,  they  are  treasonable  to 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Government.  This 
system  has  resulted  in  the  murder  of  a  President  for 
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no  other  ei'ime  than  doing  his  constitutional  duty  un- 
awed  and  uncontrolled,  and  now  seeks,  through  its  in 
fluence,  to  control  from  the  National  Capital  the  elec- 
tion of  State  officers  In  this  greatest  State  of  the  Union. 
It  must  be  overthrown  utterly  or  our  liberties  per- 
ish." 

Mr.  Potter  is  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  right  and 
<Juty  of  local  self-government  for  municipalities,  sub- 
ject only  to  the  Constitution  and  general  laws  of  the 
State,  and  has  devoted  much  time  and  efEort  as  a  pri- 
vate citizen  to  secure  this  to   the  city  of  New  York. 
He  took  a  leading  part  in  procuring  the  passage  of  laws 
under  which  the  city  debt  is  being  refunded  at  a  low 
rate  of  interest  and  put  upon  course  of  extinguishment. 
He  resisted  the  law  by  which  the  State  directed  the 
destruction  of  the  Forty -second  Street  Reservoir  in 
this  city,  upon  the  ground  that  the  State  had  no  power 
to  control  private  property  of  the  city  held  in  fee  sim- 
ple absolute,  and  maintained  the  unconstitutionality  of 
the  law  before  the  Supreme  Court,  and  finally  procured 
its  repeal  by  the  Legislature  and  saved  the  reservoir  to 
the  city,  for  which  the  Common  Council  of  the  city 
of  New  York  passed  a  resolution  thanking  him  and 
his  associates.     Mr.  Potter's  name  is  not  unfamiliar 
to  the  charitable  institutions  of  New  York,  nor  to  its 
poor  children.     He  shows  that  wealth  does  not  always 
harden  the  heart.    But  the  same  habit  of  personal 
attention  and  control  of   whatever  he  does,  exhibits 
itself  here.     His  home  for  poor  children  is  upon  his 
own  farm,  and  supplied  from  his  own  garden  and 
dairy,  under  his  own  care.     Mr.  Potter's  mastery  and 
eontrol  of  details  in  all  his  business  is  complete.     He 
never  allows  anything  to  be  done  for  him,  or  on  his 
account,   which  he  does    not  both    understand  and 
direct.     His  fields  are  ploughed,  fertilized,  planted, 
cultivated  and  harvested,  and  his  stock  of  all  kinds  fed 
and  cared  for  by  those  trained  and  instructed  by  him, 
as  he  personally  directs.     His  warehouses  and  build- 
ings in  the  city  are  built  by  day's  work;  and  every 
detail,  whether  of  design,  construction,  or  material,  is 
executed  nnder  his  immediate  supervision.     When  at 
the  head  of  a  large  manufacturing  and  commercial 
business,  extending  throughout  this  country  and  Eu- 
rope, with  business  houses  in  nearly  every  city  and 
large  town  throughout  both,  conducted  under  his  di- 
a'ection,  he  at  the  same  time  mastered  and  controlled 
the  numerous  legal  contests  necessary  to  vindicate  and 
sustain  the  patents  at  home  and  abroad  upon  which 
the  business  rested,  and  was  at  all  times  ready  to  take 
part  personally  in  their  trial  in  court.     In  one  of  the 
most  important  of  these  causes,  brought  against  the 
associated  companies  by  the  late  William  E.  Whiting, 
Esq.,  of  Boston,  the  plaintiff  having  been  examined 
as  the .  leading  witness  in  his  own  behalf,  Mr.  Potter 
insisted  that  no  testimony  on  the  part  of  the  defense 
■was  required,  that  the  plaintiff  upon  his  own  state- 


ment was  not  the  first  inventor.    Eminent  counsel,  of 
whom  the  late  Rufus  Choate  was  senior,  advised  an- 
other course  of  trial,  and  the  cause  proceeded  through 
twenty-four  days,  and  ended  in  disagreement  of  the 
jury.     The  second  trial,  conducted  by  the  late  Judge 
Benjamin  R.  Curtis,  as  senior  counsel  and  successor 
to  Mr.  Choate,  then  recently  deceased,  proceeded  as 
the  former  one  had,  and  ended,  after  thirty-four  days 
trial,  in  a  verdict  against  the  associated  companies. 
It  was  resolved  to  move  for  a  new  trial.     The  Presi- 
dents of  the  other  companies  requested  Mr.  Potter  to 
take  part  in  the  argument.     He  consented,  but  upon 
condition  that  he  have  his  own  way.  ,  Mr.  Potter's 
argument  was  solely  to  the  point  he  had  originally  in- 
sisted on :  that  upon  the  plaintiff's  own  testimony,  ad- 
mitting its  entire  truth,  his  invention  was  not  prior, 
but  subsequent,  to  the  defendant's  invention.    At  the 
expiration  of  the  two  hours  allowed  him  as  junior 
counsel  for  argument  by  the  rules  of  court,  he  had  so 
impressed  his  view  that  this  point  was  decisive  of  the 
cause,  that  Mr.  Curtis  declined  to  make  the  argument 
for  which  he  had  prepared,  and  insisted  that  the  three 
hours  allowed  to  himself  for  the  concluding  argument 
be  given  to  Mr.  Potter;  who  thereupon  continued  his 
argument,  concluding  it  witliin  five  hours  from  com- 
mencement.   Mr.  Whiting,  on  account  of  the  unex- 
pected course  the  cause  had  taken  in  argument,  was 
allowed  seven  hours  for  reply.    Mr.  Justice  Clifford, 
the  presiding  Justice,  set  aside  the  verdict,  and  ordered 
a  new  trial,  sustaining  the  positions  taken  by  Mr.  Pot- 
ter, in  an  opinion  so  luminous  and  decisive  that  the 
cause  was  never  again  moved  to  trial  by  the  plaintiff. 
The  life  of    Mr.   Potter  furnishes  another  example 
of  what  can  be  accomplished  under  our  free  institu- 
tions,   by  self-exertion,    industry  and  perseverance. 
From  an  obscure  boy  on  a  hill-side  farm,  he  rose  by 
gradual    ascent  to  independent  wealth,   high   social 
standing  and  political  honors ;  and  this  position  he  has 
attained  unaided,  by  his  indomitable  will,  persevering 
industry  and  an  undaunted  courage  which  overcame 
every  obstacle  he    encountered.     Mr.   Potter's  wife, 
Martha    G.    Wiley,     died  February,    1879,     leaving 
to  him   one   son,   Frederick,   and    three    daughters, 
Martha,   Mary  and  Blanche.     Frederick  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  bar,   and  assists  in  the   care 
and  management  of  his  father's  property,  and  with 
his    sisters  .Martha   and    Blanche,    resides    with  his 
father.       Mary  was  married  September  26th,   1883, 
to  Walter  Geer,  Esq.,  of  Chicago,  where  she  now  re- 
sides.   Mr.  Potter  married  for  his  second  wife.  Miss 
Mary  Kate  Linsly,  daughter  of  Doctor  Jared  Linsly, 
of  this  city,  who,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  was  born 
and  reared  upon  a  farm  in  Northford,   Connecticut, 
adjoining  that  on  which  Mr.  Potter's  own  father  was 
born  and  reared. 
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STEINWAY,  "WILLIAM,  of  New  York  city,  pres- 
ent head  of  the  great  piano  manufacturing  house 
of  Steinway  &  Sons,  was  born  in  Seesen,  near  the 
city  of  Brunswick,  Germany,  March  5,  1836.  The 
family  of  Steinway  is  an  old  and  respectable  one  in 
Europe,  and  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  several  members  of  it  had  already  at- 
tained to  honorable  distinction,  as  soldiers  and  magis- 
trates. The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  the  fourth  son 
and  sixth  child  of  the  late  Henry  Engelhard  Steinway, 
the  founder  of  the  now  world-renowned  piano  manu- 
facturing house  of  Steinway  &  Sons,  whose  portrait 
and  biography  are  given  in  Volume  II.  (pp.  362-68)  of 
this  work.  He  received  his  education  at  the  excellent 
schools  of  his  native  place,  finishing  at  the  celebrated 
Jacobsohn  High  School ;  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
years  was  proficient  not  only  in  the  ordinary  branches 
of  learning,  but  also  in  the  German,  English,  and 
French  languages,  and  in  music,  for  which  he  pos- 
sessed a  natural  taste — playing,  with  comparative 
ease,  the  most  difficult  pieces  on  the  piano,  an  instru- 
ment he  was  even  then  capable  of  tuning  perfectly. 
The  leading  incidents  attending  the  emigration  of  the 
Steinway  family  to  America  have  already  been  de- 
tailed at  length  in  the  sketch  in  the  preceding  volume, 
above  referred  to,  but,  Iriefly  recapitulated,  are  as 
follows  :  Henry  E.  Steinway,  who  was  a  skilful  and 
prosperous  piano  manufacturer  in  Seesen,  desirous  of 
ascertaining  the  opportunities  afforded  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  business  in  New  York,  sent  his  second  son, 
Charles,  then  twenty  years  of  age,  to  America,  in  the 
spring  of  1849,  to  investigate.  The  reports  of  the 
young  man  were  so  favorable,  that  the  remaining 
members  of  the  family,  with  the  exception  of  the  eld- 
est son,  C.  F.  Theodore,  who  was  left  behind  to  close 
the  business,  sailed  from  Hamburg,  May  28th,  1850,  in 
the  steamer  Helene  Sloman,  for  New  York,  where 
they  arrived  on  the  29th  of  June,  1850.  William  at  this 
date  had  but  just  completed  his  fourteenth  year, 
and  being,  as  above  stated,  a  boy  of  marked  talent, 
his  parents  were  uncertain  whether  to  bring  him  up  in 
the  trade  or  educate  him  to  become  a  great  musician. 
His  own  preferences  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  former 
course,  and  he  was  apprenticed  to  William  Nunns  & 
Co.,  doing  business  at  No.  88  Walker  street.  New 
York,  with  whom  he  continued  until  March,  1853, 
when  he  joined  with  his  father  and  his  two  brothers, 
Charles  and  Henry,  Jr.,  in  founding  the  house  of 
Steinway  &  Sons,  all  the  members  of  which  had 
worked  at  their  trade  ever  since  their  arrival  in  the 
city.  The  capital  brought  by  the  elder  Steinway  from 
Germany,  to  which  was  added  the  savings  of  himself 
and  sons,  was  amply  sufficient  to  enable  the  new  firm 
to  open  business  on  a  somewhat  extensive  scale  ;  but, 
with  prudence  and  forethought,  a  beginning  was  made 


in  a  small  way,  as  an  experiment,  the  quarters  choscit 
being  in  a  rear  building  in  Varick  street,  which  was 
rented  for  the  purpose.  Employing  four  or  five  work- 
men as  assistants,  the  firm  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  square  pianos,  producing  one  instrument  weeklj'. 
In  a  short  time  the  merits  of  the  pianos  manufactured 
by  the  firm  attracted  the  favorable  attention  of  musi- 
cians and  the  public,  and  the  demand  for  the  instru- 
ments largely  increased.  More  extensive  quarters 
were,  in  the  spring  of  1854,  found  in  the  building  No. 
88  Walker  street,  which  Mr.  Nunns,  Mr.  William 
Steinway's  former  employer,  had  been  obliged  to  va- 
cate, owing  to  financial  disasters  that  compelled  him 
to  give  up  business.  By  the  failure  of  Mr.  Nunns, 
young  Steinway  lost  three  hundred  dollars,  arrears  of 
wages;  but  he  generously  forgave  the  debt,  and, 
through  affection  and  respect  for  his  old  employer, 
continued  to  assist  him,  by  monthly  contributions, 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  about  1864,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  eighty  years.  The  marvelous  growth  of 
the  business  of  Messrs.  Steinway  &  Sons  to  its  present 
magnificent  proportions,  has  been  so  fully  described  in 
the  sketch  of  the  late  Mr.  Henry  E.  Steinway,  pre- 
viously alluded  to,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  an 
account  of  it  in  this  place.  Suffice  it,  then,  to  say, 
that  the  house,  for  some  years  past,  has  been  univer- 
sally conceded  to  be  the  most  extensive  of  its  kind  in 
existence.  In  the  work  of  achieving  this  great  and 
brilliant  result,  Mr.  William  Steinway  has  borne  hi? 
full  share.  He,  like  his  brothers,  became  a  thoroughly 
skilled  piano  maker,  expert  in  all  the  details  of  the 
trade.  But  as  the  business  grew  larger,  and  as  faflier 
and  sons  had  to  cease  working  at  the  bench,  to  give 
their  full  time  and  personal  attention  to  superintend- 
ing their  employees,  gradually  numbering  hundreds  of 
workmen,  and  the  respective  branch  foremen,  each  of 
the  partners  had  to  assume  different  duties,  and  to 
Mr.  William  Steinway  fell  the  task  of  conductmg  the 
mercantile  and  financial  affairs  of  this  remarkable 
house,  who,  in  1859,  erected  their  present  factory  ou 
Fourth  avenue.  Fifty-second  and  Fifty-third  streets. 
New  York,  occupying  the  same  in  April,  1860.  In 
1865  two  of  the  younger  members  of  the  firm,  Henry 
Steinway,  Jr.,  and  Charles  Steinway,  died,  and  Theo- 
dore, giving  up  his  flourishing  business  in  Brunswick, 
Germany,  arrived  in  October,  1865,  and  became  a  part- 
ner in  theNew  York  house.  In  1866  was  begun  the  con- 
struction of  the  spacious  and  elegant  marble  building, 
known  as  Steinway  Hall.  Having  already  won  a. 
first  prize  medal  at  the  London  World's  Fair  of  1862, 
the  year  1867  was  again  signalized  by  the  victories 
won  in  open  contest  with  the  principal  makers  of  the 
world,  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  where  the  firm  won 
the  first  of  the  grand  gold  medals  of  honor,  for  their 
perfect  grand,  square  and  upright  pianos,  and  received. 
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the  unanimous  endorsement  of  the  jury  on  musical 
instruments,  as  well  as  the  unqualified  approval  of  the 
most  distinguished  composers  and  artists  of  the  world. 
This  unparalleled  success  resulted  in  the  Steinway,  or 
American  system  of  piano  manufacture,  becoming  the 
standard  one  for  Europe.  The  most  distinguished 
honors  now  poured  in  upon  the  firm  from  all  quarters. 
Mr.  ■William  Steinway,  and  his  brother,  Theodore, 
were  elected  honorary  members  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  Berlin,  Prussia,  and  the  King  of  Sweden 
granted  them  a-  gold  medal ;  while,  from  other  high 
sources,  numerous  complimentary  testimonials  were 
also  received.  In  1871  Mr.  Henry  E.  Steinway,  who 
some  years  previously  had  retired  from  the  active 
duties  of  the  business,  died,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four 
years ;  and  in  1877  the  youngest  member  of  the  firm, 
Mr.  Albert  Steinway,  succumbed  to  an  attack  of 
typhoid  fever,  dying  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  after  a 
brief  illness.  Prom  time  to  time,  younger  members  of 
the  family,  all  grandsons  of  the  parent  of  the  house  of 
Steinway,  have  been  admitted  to  the  business,  at  the 
head  of  which  now  stands  Mr.  William  Steinway,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  together  with  his  brother,  C.  F. 
Theodore  Steinway.  The  firm,  as  at  present  organ- 
ized, is  strong  in  every  department,  each  member  of  it 
being  qualified,  by  experience  or  natural  talent,  for 
the  duties  which  devolve  upon  him.  Owing  to  the 
perfect  organization  of  this  business,  and  also  to  their 
valuable  inventions  and  improvements  in  the  art  of 
building  pianos,  as  shown  by  upwards  of  thirty  letters 
patent  granted  them  by  the  United  States  Patent  Of- 
fice, they  easily  take  rank  as  the  standard  piano  manu- 
facturers of  the  world  f  and  the  wondrously  perfect  and 
elegant  instruments  of  their  production  have  fully 
earned  their  world-wide  celebrity  by  their  Own  excel- 
lence. In  America,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  the  direct 
influence  of  the  inventions  of  this  house  upon  the  char- 
acter and  value  of  the  pianos  generally  produced  by 
the  trade,  has  been  most  marked,  for,  almost  without 
exception,  other  makers  have  more  or  less  imitated  the 
Steinway  construction.  The  perfection  of  their  sev- 
eral establishments  is  a  matter  of  wonder,  and  has 
only  been  effected  by  years  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
assiduous  labor.  In  Astoria,  opposite  the  city  of  New 
York,  Steinway  &  Sons  have  (since  1872)  established 
model  works  for  the  constant  open-air  and  kiln  drying 
of  seven  millions  of  square  feet  of  the  best  obtainable 
lumber  for  the  construction  of  cases  of  square  and 
upright  pianos,  and  for  the  making  of  grand  piano 
cases  of  bent  wood  of  one  continuous  length,  as  also 
the  vibrating  part  of  each.  Equally  great  have  been 
the  beneficial  results  upon  the  excellence  of  their 
pianos  arising  from  the  establishment  by  them,  in  the 
same  locality,  of  metal  works  and  foundry  at  which 
the  full  metal  cupola  frames  and  other  metal  parts  of 


steel  and  steel  bronze,  are  produced,  which  have  ex- 
cited the  admiration  of  experts  everywhere.  The 
great  advances  in  this  department  were  specially 
acknowledged  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  of  1876, 
where  Messrs.  Steinway  &  Sons  won  (independent  of 
the  highest  award  for  their  piano-fortes)  a  special  dip- 
loma of  honor  for  "  the  highest  perfection  of  finish 
and  workmanship,  and  the  greatest  firmness  and  uni- 
formity of  metal  structure,  etc."  The  reports  of  the 
various  European  Centennial  Commissioners  to  their 
respective  governments,  show  conclusively  the  high 
value  placed  officially  upon  the  Steinway  productions 
in  steel,  by  these  eminent  authorities.  The  welfare  of 
Steinway  &  Sons'  employees,  and  their  families,  at 
Astoria,  is  under  the  special  care  of  Mr.  William 
Steinway.  Model  houses  have  been  erected,  having 
the  best  of  ventilation,  pure  water,  perfect  sewerage, 
and  gas.  A  public  school,  accommodating  50.0  chil- 
dren, was  erected,  in  1877,  where  Messrs.  Steinway 
maintain,  at  their  own  expense,  a  competent  teacher 
for  the  free  tuition  of  the  German  language  and  music, 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  English  course  of  instruc- 
tion. In  the  spring  of  1881  Messrs.  Steinway  also 
erected  a  public  bath,  100  feet  long  by  50  feet  wide, 
with  fifty  spacious  dressing-rooms,  on  their  property, 
on  the  shore  of  the  East  River.  All  employees,  and 
their  families  and  friends,  are  accorded  the  privilege 
of  bathing,  free  of  charge;  and  in  connection  with  this 
bath,  a  fine  park,  with  fountain  of  drinking  water,  the 
whole  lighted  by  gas,  has  also  been  allotted  to  their 
use.  Of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  who  have  pur- 
chased Steinway  pianos  for  their  own  use,  maybe 
mentioned  the  Queen  of  Spain,  in  1868;  the  Empress 
of  Russia,  in  1871 ;  the  Queen  of  England,  in  1879; 
and  the  present  Emperor  of  Russia,  to  whom,  when 
Czarowitz,  grand  piano  No.  35,000  was  sold  in  1873. 
Of  the  illustrious  composers  and  artists  who  own  or 
use  them,  may  be  named  Liszt,  Wagner,  Ilelmholtz, 
Rubinstein,  Theodore  Thomas,  Patti,  Gerster,  etc. 
Two  facts  of  striking  significance  arc,  that  the  impor- 
tation of  pianos  tO/America  has  entirely  ceased,  and 
that  of  the  large  number  sent  toEurope  from  this  coun- 
try, about  70  per  cent,  are  from  the  establishment  of 
the  Steiuways.  The  present  extent  of  the  production  of 
this  house  IS  threethousand  pianos  per  annum,  of  which 
over  one-third  are  grand  pianos.  Messrs.  Steinway  & 
Sons  manufacture  for  the  whole  world.  Every  piano 
bearing  their  name  is  made  wholly  under  their  control, 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  respective  cli- 
mate and  taste  of  the  country  for  which  it  is  destined. 
The  great  sales  of  their  instruments  abroad  have  com- 
pelled them  for  some  years  to  maintain  warehouses 
and  depots  in  several  European  cities,  the  principal  of 
which  are  in  London  and  Hamburg.  The  latter  estab- 
lishment is  supplied,  like  Steinways'  factory  in  New 
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York,  with  the  cases,  material,  vibrating  parts,  steel  and 
metal  armature,  etc.,  from  the  Astoria  factory,  to  be 
finished  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  moist 
European  climate.  But  recently  the  Steinways  com- 
pleted Piano  No.  52,000.  An  idea  of  the  growth  of 
the  business  is  afforded  the  public  by  this  system  of 
numbering  instruments.  The  completion  of  Piano 
No.  25,000,  purchased  for  theOzarowitz  of  Russia,  was 
celebrated  by  the  Messrs.  Steinway  and  their  one  thou- 
sand workmen  on  the  4th  of  May,  1873.  The  instru- 
ment numbered  50,000,  said  to  be  the  finest  production 
in  the  shape  of  a  grand  piano  ever  achieved  by  the 
house,  was  bought  by  the  Baron  Nathaniel  de  Roths- 
child of  Vienna,  and  was  dispatched  by  the  Hamburg 
steamer  Bohemia,  on  the  15th  of  September,  1883. 
Although  engrossed  by  the  demands  of  this  extensive 
business,  and  the  special  cares  and  duties  which  de- 
volve upon  him  as  the  head  of  the  firm,  Mr. 
William  Steinway  preserves  in  a  remarkable  degree 
the  European  theory  of  finding  time  for  the  amen- 
ities of  life.  He  is  fond  of  art  in  all  its  departments, 
and  is  a  liberal  patron  of  education,  in  which  he  has 
always  manifested  the  deepest  interest.  By  faith  he 
is  a  Protestant,  and,  though  not  in  the  least  ostenta^ 
tious  in  this  regard,  he  has  contributed  generously 
to  religous,  charitable  and  especially  educational 
objects,  irrespective  of  creed.  In  bis  youth  he  de- 
veloped a  fine  tenor  voice,  and  at  the  time  great  efforts 
were  made  to  induce  him  to  consent  to  study  for  the 
lyric  stage.  These  proposals  he  firmly  resisted,  pre- 
ferring to  follow  his  chosen  calling,  but  he  has  not  been 
averse  to  singing  in  private  circles,  and  is  frequently 
heard  in  the  German  Lioderkranz,  the  oldest,  largest  and 
strongest  musical  organization  in  the  country,  of  which 
he  is  a  devoted  member  and  has  been  for  many  years 
President.  He  is  a  generous  patron  of  deserving 
artists,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  and  his  benevo- 
lence to  the  unfortunate  of  this  class  is  well  known. 
Like  most  men  with  compassionate  natures  he  is  also 
courageous,  andononeoccasion(Septemberl,  1858)he 
was  nearly  drowned  at  Coney  Island  in  a  bold  and  suc- 
cessful effort  to  save  thelife  of  his  brother  Henry,  who 
had  been  carried  by  the  undertow  out  to  sea.  He  has 
never  had  a  disposition  to  engage  actively  in  politics 
his  efforts  in  that  direction  being  limited  chiefly  to  up- 
holding what  he  has  deemed  the  best  principles,  and 
voting  for  the  best  men.  He  was,  however,  a  member 
of  the  famous  "Committee  of  Seventy,"  which,  in 
1871,  effected  such  a  sweeping  reform  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  city  of  New  York.  For  twenty  years  he 
has  been  a  Trustee  of  the  German  Savings  Bank  at  the 
corner  of  Fourteenth  street  and  Fourth  avenue,  New 
York,  one  of  the  most  solid  institutions  of  its  kind  in 
the  metropolis,  and  also  a  Director  of  the  Bank  of  the 
Metropolis  since  its  establishment  in  1871.     In  Sep- 


tember of  the  present  year  Mr.  Steinway  was  specially 
invited  by  the  United  States  Senate  Committee  on  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor  to  appear  before  it  in  New  York 
city,  and  give  his  views  on  these  subjects.  On  the 
27th  of  that  month  he  presented  himself  before  Sena- 
tors Pugh,  Blair,  and  Call,  andinanswer  to  their  inter- 
rogations gave  a  brief  account  of  his  business  career 
from  the  year  1850,  adding  his  opinion  on  the  labor 
question  substantially  as  follows :   that 

' '  The  condition  of  the  skilled  workmen  in  the  piano 
and  wood-working  trades  now  was  infinitely  superior 
to  that  existing  in  18  iO.  At  that  time,  the  scanty 
wages  (averaging  about  $10  per  week)  were  only  partly 
paid  in  cash.  The  reprehensible  truck  system  (giving 
orders  on  grocers,  stores,  &c.)  was  then  practised  by 
]nany  employers,  and  worse  still,  the  employers  gen- 
erally were  hundreds  of  dollars  in  arrears  to  nearly 
everyone  of  their  skilled  workmen,  who  also  incurred 
constant  losses  through  the  so-called  "Wild-Cat"  money 
of  western  and  southern  banks  paid  to  them  as  part  of 
their  wages.  All  this  had  changed  for  the  better; 
wages  had  fully  doubled,  and  were  now  generally 
promptly  paid  in  cash,  thus  enabling  [a  large  propor- 
tion of  skilled  artisans  to  save  money,  as  shown  by  the 
immense  deposits  in  the  savings  banJss  by  workingmen 
at  the  present  time. 

"The  introduction  of  machinery  in  the  piano  and 
wood-working  trades  had  proved  of  vast  benefit  to  the 
workmen  by  relieving  them, of  much  of  the  hard,  dan- 
gerous work,  which  formerly  imperrilled  their  health 
and  lives.  That  the  weekly  earnings  of  skilled  journey- 
men in  first-class  piano  factories  ranged  from  $15  to 
$30,  which  was  fully  three  times  that  of  their  col- 
leagues in  England,  Germany  and  France,  who  at  that 
Iiad  to  work  longer  time — 12  to  14  hours  instead  of  10 
liours  every  day.  Mr.  Steinway  further  testified,  that 
the  relations  between  his  firm  and  their  workmen  had 
always  been  friendly,  until  disturbed  by  communistic 
and  socialistic  influences  within  two  or  three  years 
past.  That  he  was  not  opposed  to  organization  of 
labor  when  conducted  in  a  sensible  manner;  that 
strikes  could  not  be  very  well  avoided,  for  no  manu- 
J  acturer  would  or  could  voluntarily  advance  the  prices 
of  his  goods  to  his  customers  unless  forced  to  do  so  bv 
a  strike  for  higher  wages.  But  that,  unfortunately, 
professional  agitators  and  socialists  fomented  strikes 
and  dissatisfaction,  and  that  of  late  the  terrorism  ex- 
ercised by  the  trades-unions  over  all  workmen  was  cai- 
ried  on  to  an  almost  incredible  extent. 

Still  it  could  not  be  denied  that  the  workingmen  suf- 
fered under  a  series  of  evils,  especially  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  some  of  which  could  be  alleviated  by  leg- 
islation. Chief  among  such  evils  were  the  horrors  of 
New  York  tenement-house  life,  with  their  baneful 
effects  upon  the  health  and  morals  of  the  rising  gene- 
ration. The  insular  position  of  New  York  made  it 
next  to  impossible  for  workingmen  employed  in  the 
city  to  live  out  of  it,  hence  large  factories  should  locate 
in  the  suburbs,  so  that  workmen  could  live  in  decent 
homes  and  with  better  surroundings  at  reduced  cost. 

Another  sad  drawback  was  the  total  want  of  a  good 
apprentice  law,  enabling  American  boys  to  learn  a 
skilled  trade  thoroughly.  The  fact  now  was,  that  in 
no  other  country  so  many  young  men  grow  up  without 
learning  a  trade  or  any  special  training  as  in  America. 
That  while  in  1850  native  American  journeymen  con- 
stituted seven-eighths  of  the  employees  of  the  New  York 
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piauo  faclories,  the  proportion  now  was  reversed,  and 
employers  had  to  depend  on  European  mechanics  for 
sliilled  labor. 

That  his  own  personal  observations  had  shown  the 
fact  that  highly  skilled  artisans  retained  remunerative 
employment  even  in  times  of  the  worst  depression, 
while  unskilled  or  half  skilled  men  suffered  far  more  in 
that  respect.  Mr.  Steinway  further  advocated  strin- 
gent laws  against  the  employment  of  children  under 
fourteen  years  in  factories,  laws  compelling  all  children 
from  six  to  fourteen  years  to  attend  school ;  also  ex- 
tending to  poor  but  talented  children  all  advantages  of 
education,  but  especially  the  establishment  of  free  in- 
dustrial schools,  where  practical  tuition  would  develop 
the  aptitude  and  special  talents  of  boys  and  young  men, 
and  prepai-e  them  to  learn  a  trade. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Steinway  expressed  his  views  on 
the  export  of  American  manufactured  goods,  and  stated 
as  the  result  of  his  extensive  personal  investigations  in 
Europe  and  America,  that  American  manufacturers 
could  not  hope  to  compete  with  Europeans  in  cheap- 
ness of  goods,  owing  to  the  much  higher  rate  of  wages 
prevailing  in  America,  but  could  only  secure  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world  by  the  superiority  and  durability  of 
their  products,  as  was  to-day  successfully  demonstrated 
by  the  steady  and  growing  exports  of  American  first- 
class  pianos,  reed  organs,  sewing  machines,  agricul- 
tural implements,  india-rubber  goods,  &c." 

Mr.  Steinway's  testimony  was  listened  to  by  the 
Senatoriil  Committee,  the  assembled  pressmen  and 
spectators,  with  close  attention,  and  he  was  specially 
thanked  by  the  committee  for  his  practical  advice  and 
valuable  information.  The  New  York  Herald,  New 
York  Times,  and  other  papers,  have  since  editorially 
commented  very  favorably  upon  his  testimony  and  com- 
mended it  as  the  views  of  a  practical  clear-headed  busi- 
ness man,  and  thereby  entitled  to  serious  consideration. 
Mr.  William  Steinway  has  been  twice  married.  By 
his  first  wife,  whom  he  lost  in  1876,  he  has  two  children, 
a  son,  George  A.  Steinway,  born  June  4th,  186-5,  and 
now  learning  the  piano  making  trade  at  Steinway  & 
Sons'  factory;  and  a  daughter,  Paula  T.  Steinway, 
born  December  13th,  1866.  On  the  16th  of  August, 
1880,  he  married  Miss  Elizabeth  0.  Ranft  (daughter  of 
Mr.  Richard  Ranft,  of  New  York  city,  a  well-known 
importer  of  piano-forte  materials,)  and  their  happy 
union  has  already  been  blessed  by  the  birth  of  two  sons, 
viz :  William  R.  Steinway,  born  December  20th,  1881, 
and  Theodore  Edwin  Steinway,  born  October  6th,  1883. 


FISH,  JAMES  DEAN,  of  New  York  city.  Long 
Island  Sound,  like  the  Hudson  River,  le^ds  to 
New  York,  and  from  early  days  the  young  Con- 
necticut men  of  spirit  have  reached  toward  the  great 
city  for  larger  career  and  intercourse.  Among  the 
most  genial  and  liberal  of  these  is  Mr.  Pish.  While 
his  success  has  been  greater  than  that  of  many  who 
took  the  same  path,  his  life  is  characteristic  of  many 
of  them.     Patient  waiting,  neighborly  habits,  avoiding 


mistakes  rather  than  rushing  onward,  and,  finally  in 
mellow  ripeness  of  time,  the  gold  has  risen  higher  than 
his  head,  like  the  broom  corn  around  the  red  apple 
that  has  fallen  for  market.   He  who  waits  long  enough 
in  New  York,  and  makes  respectable  use  of  his  oppor- 
tunities, preserves  his  character  and  does  not  become 
discouraged,  finds  the  coquette  fortune  ready  to  wed 
him  at  last  when  neither  is  too  old.    James  Dean  Pish 
was  born  at  Mystic  Bridge,  in  the  town  of  Stonington, 
August  7th,  1819.      He  is  of  Puritan  stock,  and  of 
the  seventh  generation  of  the  name  in  America.     His 
earliest  ancestor  in  this  country  was  John  Fish,  the 
second  eldest  of  three  brothers  who  came  from  Eng- 
land about  the  year  1635,  and  settled  for  a  time  at 
Lynn,  Massachusetts.     In  1637  all  three  of  the  broth- 
ers removed  to  Sandwich,  on  Cape  Cod,  a  new  settle- 
ment, where  the  eldest  brother,  Nathaniel  and  his  de- 
scendants remained.     Jonathan,  the  youngest,  about 
1654  removed  with  his  family  to  Newtown,  Long  Isl- 
and.    He  was  the  ancestor  of  Colonel  Nicholas  Fish, 
an  ofiBcer  in  the  Revolution,  a  friend  of  General  Wash- 
ington, and  the  first  President  of  the  Order  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati ;  and  of  the  Hon.  Hamilton  Fish,  who  has  been 
Governor  of  New  York,  Senator  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  American  Secretary   of  State.     About   1655 
John  Fish  removed  to  Groton,  Connecticut,  with  his 
family.     His  son  Samuel  became  a  large  landed  pro- 
prietor in  that  town,  owning  over  two  thousand  acres. 
For  several  generations  the  family  continued  to  live  on 
a  portion  of  the  ancestral  lands  as  farmers,  and  to  the 
present  day  a  branch  cultivates  the  same  fields.    The 
Hon.  Asa  Fish,  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
was  born  on  the  old  farm,  July  17th,  1790.     In  his 
youth  he  was  a  school  teacher,   and  afterwards  for 
many  years  kept  a  store  at  Mystic  Bridge.      From 
1830  to  1849  he  repeatedly  served  in  the  State  Legis- 
lature of  Connecticut,  both  as  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  of  the  Senate.    He  was  also 
Judge  of  Probate  from  1831  for  a  period  of  about 
thirty  years,  until  at  the  age  of  seventy  he  retired, 
being  disqualified  by  age.    He  held  many  positions 
of    trust  in  the  county  and   State.    He    was    ma,r- 
ried  at  Stonington,  September   30th,    1818,   to  Miss 
Prudence    B.    Dean,    daughter    of   James   Dean,    a 
miller  and  woolen  manufacturer.      The  Dean  family, 
also,  from  1676  for  successive  generations,  had  occu- 
pied their  patrrimonial  estate  and  followed  the  same 
pursuits.  The  Hon.  Asa  Fish  died  on  the  30th  of  April, 
1861,  in  his  seventy-firiit  year.    James  Dean  Pish  was 
the  eldest  of  a  family  of  nine  children.      He  obtained 
a  good  education,  spending  several  years  at  John  Kir- 
by's  Academy  at  Stonington  Borough,  and  in  1836  and 
1887  attended  Bacon  Academy  in  Colchester.    For  the 
next  few  years  he  was  employed  a  part  of  the  time  in 
his  father's  store  at  Mystic  Bridge,  and  part  of  the 
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time  he  taught  school  in  the  adjoining  town  of  Groton. 
While  not  of  a  very  adventurous  spirit,  young  Fish  pos- 
sessed the  sailor  tastes  of  his  maritime  forefathers,  and 
went  before  the  mast  at  fifteen,  on  a  voyage  to  Maine 
in  a  stormy  season,  receiving  no  more  consideration, 
although  his  father  was  the  "Squire,"  than  if  he  had 
been  a  hired  hand,  and  was  sent  up  in  the  square  top- 
sails to  reef  and  to  skin  the  slippery  yards  and  ropes ; 
he  slept  in  the  forecastle  among  the  men  and  went  on 
deck  at  the  whistle.  His  quiet  capacity  and  intellig- 
ence, good  address  and  good  nature  led  his  father's  busi- 
ness friends  to  measure  him  favorably,  and  one  of  these, 
Mr.  Samuel  B.  Ashbey,  desiring  to  extend  his  business 
in  New  York,  proposed  to  the  "Squire "one  day  to 
take  the  young  man  into  partnership.  When  his  father 
returned  to  Mystic,  he  suggested  the  matter  but  de- 
clined to  give  his  son  any  advice,  saying  :  ' '  You  must 
be  the  judge  of  what  you  want  for  yourself.  If  you  con- 
clude to  go,  I  have  agreed  to  put  a  certain  sum  of  money 
into  the  business  for  you."  This  remark  enabled  the 
young  man  to  read  his  father's  mind,  that  he  rather 
hoped  the  son  would  take  the  chance,  and  this  chiefly 
determined  him  to  go.  So,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two, 
in  April,  1841,  a  packet  sloop  brought  to  the  scenes  of 
his  subsequent  life  the  young  clerk  and  pedagogue  of 
Mystic  Bridge.  Brooklyn  he  looked  at  with  its  30,000 
people  where  now  there  are  600,000,  and  New  York 
Island  possessed  but  320,000  souls,  and  most  of  it  was 
in  old  Dutch  cultivated  farms.  Mr.  Fish  is  now  almost 
the  only  merchant  who  resides  by  night  in  the  old  pro- 
vincial quarter  of  New  York,  inhabiting  a  suite  of 
rooms  above  his  bank  in  Wall  street ;  and  he  has  seen 
the  metropolis  grow  like  a  garden  under  his  windows 
for  forty-two  years,  Brooklyn  become  twice  the  size 
of  the  New  York  of  his  youth,  and  Wall  street,  which 
then  had  shops  and  coflEee  houses  in  it,  become  like  a 
solid  wall  of  gold.  The  kind  of  business  young 
Mr.  Fish  took  up  was  the  gi-eatest,  perhaps, 
in  rank  of  its  day — commission  shipping  and  supply- 
ing of  vessels  with  their  stores.  New  York  did  not 
then  face  inwards  so  much  as  toward  the  sea :  the 
Erie  canal  had  been  opened  sixteen  years,  but  it  was 
a  small  ditch  compared  to  its  present  capacity,  and 
the  piece-meal  railroad  from  Albany  to  Buffalo  was 
not  yet  Connected.  The  vessel  was  the  universal 
vehicle  of  commerce,  and  the  modest  firm  of  Ashbey 
&  Fish,  in  Beekman  street,  received  the  favor  of  all  the 
Mystic  shipmasters.  These  steady  mariners  built  their 
vessels  on  shares,  inviting  the  investment  of  their 
neighbors  in  eighths,  sixteenths  and  thirty-seconds. 
For  five  thousand  dollars  a  good  coaster  could  be 
built  ;  the  preacher,  the  schoolmaster,  and  the  good 
spinsters  of  Mystic  put  in  their  savings.  The  "Squire's 
son  "  in  New  York  supplied  the  vessel  with  everything, 
from  sugar  and  coffee  to  oil  and  anchors,  and  found 


freight  to  fill  her.  She  would  go  out  to  New  Orleans, 
perhaps,  with  a  cargo  earning  $1,660,  and  her  return 
freight,  in  sugar,  cotton  or  train,  would  be  $3,000. 
These  earnings  were  also  left  with  the  consignees,  and 
thus  Ashbey  &  Pish  had  money  on  deposit  much  in 
excess  of  their  own  surplus,  and  their  account  was  in 
request  by  the  banks.  It  was  by  the  progress  of  their 
business  that  Mr.  Fish  in  time  became  a  financier,  al- 
though he  was  twenty-two  years  in  the  shipping  and 
grocery  commission  business  on  South  street.  This 
street  is  the  open  quay  or  levee  facing  the  East  River, 
and  along  it  spread  the  famous  shipping  houses  of 
that  day — E.  K.  Collins,  the  pioneer  subsequently  of 
the  American  steamship  line  ;  Wm.  Nelson,  the  New 
Orleans  packet  chief ;  Robert  Kermit,  who  controlled 
a  Liverpool  line ;  Howland  &  Aspinwall ;  Moses  H. 
Grinnell,  and  Moses  Taylor.  All  these  names  suggest 
the  infancy  of  colossal  enterprises  and  vast  failures 
or  fortunes,  and  illustrate  the  truth  of  Milton's  line 
that,  in  the  development  of  a  mighty  city, 

"  They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait." 
After  1858  Mr.  Fish's  firm  became  J.  D.  Fish  & 
Co.  While  his  dealings  were  with  various  parts  of  the 
world,  they  were  especially  strong  with  the  Southern 
ports,  to  whose  merchants  his  urbanity  and  fairness 
and  the  absence  of  all  the  harsher  and  more  formal 
traits  of  a  Puritan  ancestry  commended  him.  When 
he  came  to  New  York  he  adopted  its  liberal  instincts 
and  cosmopolitan  courtesy.  He  took  interest  in  the 
social  joys  and  concourses,  and  with  a  young  business 
friend  rehearsed  the  operas  then  coming  out  at  the 
Olympic  Theatre.  The  friend  was  seized  with  the 
stage  sickness,  business  became  a  burden  to  him,  and 
he  wanted  Mr.  Fish  to  abandon  commerce  and  home, 
and  adopt  with  him  the  actor's  profession.  Consider- 
ation for  his  father  and  mother,  if  not  business  at- 
tachment, kept  Mr.  Fish  from  such  a  venture ;  but  it 
is  a  singular  instance  of  the  sway  of  art  and  romance 
in  the  more  dusty  walks,  that  though  this  friend,  who 
had  real  talent  for  song  and  acting,  abandoned  his 
dream  of  the  stage,  he  was  never  happy  or  satisfied 
afterward.  At  the  old  Olympic  Theatre,  Mary  Taylor, 
the  pride  of  the  town,  was  then  acting.  Mr.  Fish 
made  her  acquaintance  and  that  of  others  of  the  com- 
pany, including  Miss  Phillips,  the  wife  later  of  Mr. 
Stodart,  the  fine  character  actor ;  George  Holland, 
C.  M.  Walcot,  J.  C.  Dunn,  and  B.  A.  Baker.  He 
cherished  the  simple  memories  of  these  kind  people, 
and  pictures  and  souvenirs  of  them  adorn  his  cham- 
bers; and  some  of  them  often  came  to  him  in  trouble 
for  financial  relief  when  old  age  and  improvidence  had 
risen  between  them  and  their  golden  prime.  John 
Brougham  was  one  dear  friend.  Nearly  all  in  that 
mimic  camp  have  heard  the  final  "ring-down,"  and 
seen  the  lights  of  life's  theatre  go  out.     Keeping  the 
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love  of  art  alive,  Mr.  Fish,  when  he  was  obliged  to 
tear  down  Booth's  Theatre,  in  1883,  preserved  the 
■busts  of  its  forerunners  and  acquired  an  interest  in  the 
new  Casino  amidst  his  large  property  interests  on 
upper  Broadway.  The  secession  of  the  Southern 
States  almost  destroyed  Mr.  Fish's  shipping  interests, 
but  he  had  been  prudent  and  prescient  enough  to  an- 
ticipate the  blow,  and  promptly  met  every  obligation. 
It  is  one  of  his  greatest  comforts  that  he  has  never 
been  obliged  to  ask  an  extension,  to  compromise  any 
•obligation,  or  pay  less  than  one  hundred  cents  on  the 
dollar.  Although  he  has  in  several  instances  suffered 
great  losses  by  those  for  whom  he  had  become  surety, 
he  has  considered  such  obligations  as  binding  upon 
him  as  if  they  had  been  incurred  for  his  own  benefit. 
In  February,  1861,  Mr.  Fish  was  elected  President  of 
the  Marine  Bank,  on  Wall  street,  in  which  he  had 
been  a  Director  since  its  organization,  eight  years 
before,  and  for  some  years  Vice-President.  For  this 
new  position  his  long  experience  in  mercantile  affairs 
and  his  acknowledged  talent  for  finance,  specially 
fitted  him.  He  assumed  these  duties  at  a  time  when 
the  Nation  was  on  the  eve  of  a  crisis  which  threatened 
not  only  the  ruin  of  its  financial  institutions,  but  also 
the  overthrow  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  Gov- 
ernment itself  was  founded.  The  Marine  Bank,  under 
the  Presidency  of  Mr.  Fish,  nobly  performed  its  share 
in  the  support  extended  by  the  New  York  banks  to 
the  National  authorities.  In  May,  1865,  the  bank  sur- 
rendered its  State  charter  and  organized  its  business 
under  the  National  Banking  law.  Its  prosperity  may 
be  said  to  be  the  direct  result  of  Mr.  Fish's  close  appli- 
cation to  its  affairs,  his  excellent  judgment  in  mone- 
tary transactions  and  his  high  personal  character,  all 
of  which  have  earned  for  him  an  enviable  position 
among  the  leading  bankers  of  the  country.  He  is 
now  one  of  the  oldest  Bank  Presidents  in  the  city  in 
length  of  service,  there  being  but  seven  others  who 
held  the  position  when  Mr.  Fish  took  charge  of  the 
Marine  Bank  twenty-three  years  ago.  In  the  mean- 
time many  have  come  on  the  financial  stage,  performed 
their  life  work,  and  passed  off  in  death  or  retirement. 
At  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  Marine  Bank 
there  were  about  twenty-flve  banks  in  the  city,  instead 
of  sixty  or  seventy,  as  at  present,  and  their  united 
capital  was  under  thirty  millions.  The  Merchants' 
Exchange,  now  the  Federal  Custom  House,  was  fin- 
ished in  Wall  street  the  year  after  Mr.  Fish  settled  in 
New  York,  and  the  Stock  Exchange  was  held  in  it. 
Jacob  Little  was  the  great  leader  of  Wall  street  specu- 
lation, and  the  banks  were  afraid  to  lend  on  stocks, 
and  the  price  of  brokers'  seats  was  four  hundred  dol- 
lars. Now  the  eleven  hundred  seats  in  the  Stock  Ex- 
change are  rated  at  $30,000  apiece,  and  the  Marine 
Bank  alone  has,  instead  of  f  800,000  deposits,  nearly 


$5,000,000  all  the  time.  In  its  beginning  this  bank, 
as  its  name  implies,  kept  the  accounts  of  the  shipping 
merchants  and  shipmasters.  Now  it  has  the  great  whole- 
sale tobacco  accounts  and  deposits  of  private  bankers, 
and  twice  every  month  sends  a  teller  to  Jersey  City 
with  a  paymaster's  car  to  pay  off  the  army  of  em- 
ployees of  the  Erie  Railroad.  In  earlier  days,  the 
Board  of  Bank  Directors  met  twice  a  week.  Notes 
had  to  be  submitted  a  day  previous,  the  President's 
responsibility  was  cut  down,  and  whoever  asked  for  a 
loan  of  f5,000  was  a  little  suspected.  Certified  checks 
were  not  charged  from  the  instant  of  certification  as 
now ;  forgeries  were  rare,  and  alterations  of  checks 
unknown.  Mr.  Fish  became  one  of  the  creators  of 
the  modern  jurisprudence  of  banking.  The  powerful 
Moses  Taylor,  President  of  the  City  Bank,  paid  a  cer- 
tified check  of  the  Marine  Bank  that  had  been  raised 
by  a  swindler.  Mr.  Fish  held  that  after  the  certifica- 
tion the  bank  which  paid  the  money  on  an  altered 
check  was  liable,  since  it  alone  could  trace  out  the 
beneficiary  of  the  crime;  and,  carrying  the  case  up 
from  .court  to  court,  he  completely  vindicated  that 
principle.  Thus  the  forger  does  not  escape  vigilance, 
even  after  he  has  certified  his  forgery.  Although  Mr. 
Taylor  was  not  well  pleased  at  Mr.  Fish  for  thus  vin- 
dicating the  rights  of  his  stockholders,  the  latter  never 
ceased  to  do  justice  to  Mr.  Taylor's  better  qualities. 
He  was  a  subscriber  to  Mr.  Taylor's  bank  at  the  reor- 
ganization in  1852,  and  still  holds  the  certificate.  The 
people  of  Mystic  were  the  original  subscribers  to  the 
stock  of  the  Marine  Bank,  and  some  of  the  original 
certificates  are  to  this  day  held  there.  In  the  midst  of 
perplexing  details  and  executive  supervision  of  a  bank 
employing  over  twenty  clerks  and  keeping  one  thousand 
accounts,  Mr.  Fish  has  never  lost  his  interest  in  cheery 
people,  and  thus  has  relations  in  politics  and  popular 
life  as  well  as  in  finance.  He  was,  in  younger  years, 
the  victim  of  practical  jokes  by  his  friends,  who  had 
him  subpoened  frequently  for  jury  and  military  duty. 
Being  then  the  Treasurer  for.  the  Sandy  Hook  pilots, 
who  were  exempt  from  such  duties,  they  expressed 
their  consideration  of  him  by  making  him  the  Captain 
of  a  pilot  boat,  and  he  was  the  legal  master,  and 
made  at  least  one  voyage  a  year.  To  this  day  a 
few  survivors  of  the  pilot  class  call  him  Captain  Fish 
and  come  to  shake  his  hand.  That  courtesy  and  kind 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  young  men  are  profitable  is 
seen  in  the  means  whereby  Mr.  Fish  became  the  busi- 
ness partner  of  the  great  soldier.  General  Grant,  after 
the  latter's  retirement  from  the  Presidency.  The  inci- 
dent, as  related  by  Mr.  Ferdinand  Ward,  of  the  bank- 
ing firm  of  Grant  &  Ward,  is  as  follows : 

"I  attribute  to  James  D.  Fish  all  that  I  possess;  he 
took  me  into  his  confidence  and  gave  me  help  when  I 
was  a  clerk  at  the  Produce  Exchange,  fresh  from  the 
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country.  I  saw  an  opportunity  to  deal  in  Produce 
Exchange  certificates  of  membership,  and,  through 
the  Cashier  of  the  Marine  Bank,  whose  daughter  be- 
came my  wife,  I  met  Mr.  Fish,  and  related  to  him  my 
views  about  the  future  rise  of  those  certificates.  He 
gave  me  the  money  to  buy  them,  and  Ihey  have  ad- 
vanced in  value  from  i300,  when  we  commenced 
operations,  to  $4,600  apiece,  with  $1,000  insurance 
added.  We  next  took  up  together  the  Evening  Star 
mine,  my  brother  becoming  the  Superintendent,  out 
of  which  we  made  $300,009,  and  still  hold  3,000  shares 
paying  $25  a  year  annual  dividends.  We  took  up  New 
York  Elevated  Railroad  at  $110  a  share,  and  sold  most 
of  it  at  $200.  These  and  other  operations  mutually 
ours,  were  attended  with  a  partnership  with  Mr.  U.  S. 
Grant,  Jr.,  Mr.  Fish,  like  ourselves,  putting  in  $100,- 
000.  Our  success  was  steady,  and  General  Grant 
desired  to  enter  the  firm,  and  took  an  interest  which 
also  became  $100,000  in  a  short  time.  We  gradually 
ceased  to  do  a  stock  business,  and  became  a  fiscal 
agency  for  corporate  and  bonded  enterprises,  such  as 
the  Erie  Railroad,  the  Aqueduct  bonds  of  New  York 
city,  water  and  gas  and  salt  companies,  etc.  Mr. 
Pish  was  the  adviser  and  balance-wheel  in  all  our 
operations,  taking  the  conservative  side  until  his 
points  of  caution  were  all  met ;  and  his  decision  and 
application  are  both  remarkable.  He  will  do  nothing 
until  he  is  satisfied  of  its  soundness,  but  it  will  receive 
thoughtful  attention ;  nothing  is  slighted  in  his  review, 
and  he  will  sit  up  till  midnight  getting  a  business 
plan  right  before  he  lewues  it.  His  health  is  kept  ever 
freshened  by  native  kindness  and,  in  relaxation,  by 
enjoyment." 

It  has  been  said  that  when  Mr.  Ward  made  Mr. 
Fish's  acquaintance,  he  was  worth  $1,500.  He  is  now 
an  Executive  Director  in  the  Marine  Bank  and  the 
executive  head  of  Grant  &  Ward,  and  has  just  passed 
his  thirty-second  year.  He  is  worth  a  million  and  a 
half.  Mr.  Fish  has  had  extensive  experience  as  a 
railroad  director  and  financier :  one  of  his  earliest  con- 
nections was  made  about  1859,  with  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  Railway.  He  was  one  of  its  first  Di- 
rectors, and  was  associated  with  William  B.  Ogden 
and  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  before  the  latter  became  a  politi- 
cal factor  in  the  country's  history.  He  took  part,  in 
the  early  years  of  that  road,  in  establishing  it  on  a 
firm  financial  basis  and  shaping  the  policy  which  has 
since  developed  it  into  one  of  the  important  high- 
ways of  travel  and  trade  in  the  United  States.  In 
1878  he  was  chosen  President  of  the  St.  Louis 
and  San  Francisco  Railway  Company,  controlling  one 
of  the  leading  lines  of  communication  with  the  Pacific 
Coast.  This  responsible  position  he  held  for  two  years, 
but  was  obliged  to  resign  it  on  account  of  the  absorb- 
ing nature  of  his  other  trusts  and  the  demands  upon 
his  time  and  attention,  for  which  the  rapid  extension  of 
the  line  of  the  road  was  calling.  Since  resigning  the 
Presidency  of  the  road,  up  to  the  present  time  he  has 
served  as  Vice-President.  Among  other  trusts  and  re- 
sponsibilities which  have  devolved.upon  him  have  been 
appointments  by  the  courts.  He  has  settled  many  es- 
tates, as  executor  and  as  trustee.     He  has  been  ap- 


pointed in  several  instances  to  settle  the  affairs  of  bank- 
rupt institutions.  In  1877  he  became  the  Receiver  of 
the  Teutonia  Savings  Bank,  and  in  1879,  when  he  had 
nearly  completed  the  liquidation  of  its  affairs — having 
realized  for  the  depositors  an  unexpectedly  large  divi- 
dend— another  and  more  important  receivership  was 
placed  in  his  charge :  that  of  the  Globe  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company.  Still  later,  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  Commissioners  in  the  matter  of  opening  and 
Improving  the  Harlem  River  and  Spuyten  Duyvil 
Creek  from  the  East  River  to  the  Hudson,  as  a  canal 
and  for  business  purposes :  a  plan  which  is  not  yet  con- 
summated, but  which  is  eventually  to  exercise  a  great 
influence  and  change  upon,  the  character  of  the  north- 
ern part  of  New  York  Island.  Mr.  Fish  has  been  in- 
terested in,  and  associated  with  many  of  the  enter- 
prises which  have  been  undertaken  to  develop  the 
business  growth  and  prosperity  of  New  York  and  its 
vicinity,  and  is  largely  interested  in  its  real  estate. 
Within  a  few  years  he  has  given  attention  to  building, 
and  has  erected  several  very  substantial  and  valuable 
structures,  notably  the  stores  on  the  former  site  of 
Booth's  Theatre,  and  the  apartment  houses,  "  Mystic  " 
and  "St.  John."  As  would  be  implied  in  this  recital 
of  Mr.  Fish's  constant  and  onerous  labors,  he  has  been 
blessed  with  vigorous  health,  and  has  naturally  a  strong 
constitution.  He  is  of  a  sociable  temperament  and 
very  fond  of  music.  He  has  travelled  extensively 
through  his  native  country.  In  1868  he  visited  the 
British  Isles  and  two  years  later  made  a  tour  of  the 
Continent  of  Europe.  Mr.  Fish  was  married  In  1843 
to  Miss  Mary  E.  Blodget,  who  bore  him  seven  children 
and  died  in  1868  ;  all  these  children  still  live.  A  son, 
John  D.  Fish,  is  Cashier  of  the  Marine  Bank,  and  an- 
other son,  Charles,  is  manager  and  leading  proprietor 
in  the  foremost  Cotton  Compress  and  Ginnery  Com- 
pany of  the  Southern  States.  In  1873  Mr.  Fish  mar- 
ried Miss  Isabel  Rogers,  of  Quincy,  111.,  who  died  in 
1879,  leaving  one  son.  The  lesson  of  such  a  life  is 
obvious:  willingness  and  obedience  in  boyhood,  a 
cheery,  well-arranged  and  thrifty  youth  with  amuse- 
ments and  timely  marriage,  life  prolonged  by  diligence 
without  anxiety,  till  in  its  maturity  prosperity  sets  the 
seal  of  "To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given."  y. 


fHITE,  HON.  ANDREW  DICKSON,  LL.D., 
first  and  present  President  of  Cornell  University, 
and  late  United  States  Minister  to  Germany,  was 
born  in  the  town  of  Homer,  New  York,  November 
7th,  1882.  His  father,  Horace  White  (see  page  161  of 
this  volume),  and  his  mother,  born  Clara  Dickson, 
were  both  of  New  England  parentage.  In  1839  the 
family  removed  to  Syracuse,  where  the  elder  White 
engaged  in  banking  and"  acquired  fortune  and  distinc- 
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tion.  In  1849,  having  finished  a  preparatory  training 
in  the  Syracuse  Academy  and  in  a  private  scliool  at 
Ballston  Spa,  Andrew,  the  subject  of  this  sl^etch,  en- 
tered Geneva,  now  Hobart  College,  where  he  remained 
a  year.  He  next  attended  Yale  College,  wheie  he 
became  editor  of  the  Tale  Literary/  Magazine,  and 
sacceeded  in  carrying  off  the  Clark,  Yale  Literary, 
and  De  Forest  prizes,  graduating,  with  high  honors,  in 
1853.  In  the  month  of  December  following  he  went 
to  Europe  to  complete  his  studies,  and  spent  the 
greater  part  of  three  years  in  this  work,  chiefly  in  the 
College  of  France,  Paris,  and  in  the  University  of  Ber- 
lin. While  sojourning  abroad,  he  was  for  a  period  of 
six  or  seven  months  an  attache  of  the  United  States 
Legation  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  received  his  in- 
troduction to  diplomacy.  His  stay  at  the  Russian 
capital  covered  the  critical  period  of  the  Crimean  war, 
the  blockade  of  Cronstadt,  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
JSricholas,  and  the  accession  of  Alexander  II.  ;  and  of 
these  and  other  stirring  events  he  contributed  graphic 
and  interesting  accounts  to  several  leading  Amerieau 
newspapers.  In  1857,  having  returned  to  America,  ho 
was  called  to  the  chair  of  History  and  English  Litera- 
ture in  the  University  of  Michigan.  This  position  he 
held  until  1862,  and  while  occupying  it,  distinguished 
himself  by  his  active  co-operation  with  President 
Tappan  and  Professor  Frieze  in  developing  that  insti- 
tution. The  death  of  his  father  in  this  year  obliged 
him  to  resign  his  professorship  and  return  to  Syracuse 
to  attend  to  large  property  interests  which  now  fell 
under  his  care.  He  was,  however,  retained  in  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  University  as  non-resident  Professor  and 
Lecturer  during  the  ensuing  two  years.  While  in 
Europe,  in  1863,  his  attention  was  arrested  by  the  ef- 
forts of  certain  individuals  to  bring  about  an  intervention 
of  European  powers  in  favor  of  the  rebellious  States. 
Able  articles  from  his  pen  in  opposition  to  this  scheme 
appeared  at  various  times  in  leading  journals  published 
in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  To  the  strictures 
in  the  "  American  Diary  "  of  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Russell,  cor- 
respondent of  the  London  Times,  he  devoted  special 
attention ;  and  his  response  to  them,  originally  pub- 
lished in  London  under  the  title,  "  A  Word  from  the 
Northwest,"  was  widely  circulated  and  read,  and  was 
republished  in  the  United  States.  Later  in  1863,  hav- 
ing returned  to  America,  he  was  nominated  and  elected 
to  the  State  Senate,  and  in  the  following  year  was  re- 
elected. His  first  attention,  on  taking  his  seat  in 
the  Legislature,  was  devoted  to  the  measures  bearing 
on  the  civil  war,  his  course  being  always  marked  by 
patriotism  and  a  most  intelligent  comprehension  of  the 
needs  of  the  hour  and  the  manner  of  meeting  them. 
The  welfare  of  the  city  of  New  York  also  received  his 
careful  consideration,  and,  being  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Municipal  Reform,  he  devoted 


himself  with  earnestness  to  the  task  of  remodelling  and 
improving  the  Health  Department  of  New  York.  The 
Health  Board,  as  now  constituted,  was  the  outcome, 
in  large  measure,  of  his  active  personal  effort.  For 
years  Mr.  White  had  carried  in  his  mind  the  idea  of  a 
great  American  University,  equipped  and  endowed  to 
an  extent  commensurate  with  the  educational  needs  of 
a  free  people,  and  worthy  to  rank  as  a  national  insti- 
tution in  a  country  where  education  is  regarded  as  the 
bulwark  of  liberty.  Such  an  institution,  capable  of 
vieing  with  the  most  noted  schools  of  learning  in  the 
old  world,  Mr.  White  believed  could  be  founded  or 
developed  in  the  United  States.  He  finally  became 
enthusiastic. upon  the  subject  of  a  great  university  in 
the  central  part  of  the  State.  Possessing  large  inher- 
ited wealth,  he  offered,  at  one  time,  when  the  late 
Gerritt  Smith  was  seriously  considering  the  endow- 
ment of  a  university  in  New  York,  to  give  half  of  his 
own  fortune  toward  such  an  object.  He  visited  many 
public-spirited  men,  and  attempted  to  awaken  an  in- 
terest in  his  project,  but  the  scheme  matured  slowly, 
if  at  all,  and,  although  not  abandoned  so  far  as  Mr. 
White  was  concerned,  nothing  further  was  done.  Mr. 
White's  efforts  in  the  improvement  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  were  but  a  step  in  the  direction  of  the 
realization  of  his  hopes,  and  not  until  1864  was  it  given 
him  to  grasp  the  means  by  which  the  gigantic  project 
he  contemplated  could  be  successfully  inaugurated. 
His  presence  in  the  Senate  in  that  year  was  especially 
opportune,  as  the  question  then  arose  regarding  the 
disposal  of  the  land  grant  made  to  the  State  of  New 
York  by  Congress,  for  educational  purposes,  which 
had  its  origin  in  a  bill  presented  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  in  1863,  by  the  Hon.  Justin  S.  Morrill,  of 
Maine.  By  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  Congress 
appropriated  to  each  State  land  scrip  representing 
thirty  thousand  acres  of  land  for  each  representative  in 
the  National  Legislature  ;  and  as  the  State  of  New 
York  had  then  thirty-three  Senators  and  Congressmen, 
the  share  to  which  it  was  entitled  was  nine  hundred 
and  ninety  thousand  acres  of  the  public  doma'.n. 
Upon  the  issue  of  this  land  scrip  to  the  States,  some  of 
them  gave  their  grant  to  institutions  already  in  exist- 
ence, some  founded  technical  and  scientific  schools, 
and  in  most  instances  the  scrip  was  thrown  on  the 
market.  The  glut  which  this  produced  greatly  depre- 
ciated the  value  of  the  scrip,  and  in  some  instances  it 
was  sold  as  low  as  at  the  rate  of  thirty  cents  for  each 
acre  of  land  it  represented.  The  whole  grant  to  New 
York  vpas  originally  appropriated  by  the  State  Legis- 
lature to  an  institution  in  Havana,  at  the  upper  end  of 
Seneca  Lake,  known  as  the  "  People's  College,"  wliich 
then  had  one  building,  with  class  rooms,  and  a  few 
teachers.  The  conditions  attached  to  the  appropria- 
tion were,  however,  not  fulfilled,  and  after  the  grant 
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had  remained  unused  for  two  years,  it  reverted  to  the 
State,  and,  as  previously  stated,  the  question  of  its 
disposal  came  before  the  Legislature  in  1864.  Mr. 
White,  about  this  time,  was  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Public  Instruction,  and  one  of  the  first 
measures  that  came  before  this  Committee  was  a  bill 
to  incorporate  a  public  library  in  Ithaca,  to  which  the 
Hon.  Ezra  Cornell,  Mr.  White's  colleague  in  the  Sen- 
ate from  the  Ithaca  district,  proposed  to  give  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  The  liberal  nature  of  this  char- 
ter, which  contained  no  creed  limitations,  led  Mr. 
White  to  become  better  acquainted  with  Mr.  Cornell, 
whom  he  had  met,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  Senate,  and 
to  the  subsequent  co-operation  of  these  two  noble  pro- 
moters of  education.  In  the  matter  of  disposing  of 
the  land  grant,  Mr.  Cornell,  who  was  a  trustee  of  the 
State  Agricultural  College  at  Ovid,  favored  its  even 
division  between  that  institution  and  the  People's  Col- 
lege, and  subsequently  offered  to  give  the  former  the 
sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  if  this  division 
was  effected.  Mr.  White,  who  claimed  that  this  was  a 
providential  opportunity  for  the  establishment  of  a  uni- 
versity with  provisions  for  modern  scientific  and  techni- 
cal instruction,  wanted  the  grant  given  intact,  asserting 
that  while  the  rule  forprimary  education  was  the  diffu- 
son  of  resources,  that  for  higher  education  was  a  concen- 
tration of  them.  Petitions  from  the  localities  in  which 
colleges  were  situated  flooded  the  Legislature,  and  the 
various  religious  denominations  used  their  influence  in 
favor  of  the  institutions  in  which  they  were  severally 
interested.  Mr.  White,  however,  persisted  in  the  view 
that  the  fund  should  be  kept  together,  and  so  handled 
as  to  produce  a  much  larger  amount  than  its  estimated 
value,  and  labored  earnestly  with  individual  members 
of  the  Legislature  to  obtain  their  support.  In  the 
meantime,  the  State  Agricultural  College  failed, 
through  lack  of  students,  and  was  closed.  Mr.  Cornell 
then  came  forward,  and  offered,  in  case  the  fund  was 
kept  together,  and  a  new  institution  established  at 
Ithaca,  in  accordance  with  the  Congressional  Act  of 
1863,  to  give  to  it  the  sum  of  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  Hon.  Charles  J.  Folger,  drafted  the  bill,  which 
was  so  prepared  as  to  make  the  fund  given  by  Mr.  Cor- 
nell available  for  other  courses  of  study  than  those  made 
necessary  by  the  grant.  Mr.  Cornell's  proposition  was 
to  have  the  new  institution  called  the  Ithaca  State 
College ;  but  Mr.  White,  who  had  chargd  of  the  bill, 
insisted  on  following  time-honored  precedent,  by  nam- 
ing it  after  its  chief  benefactor,  and  the  Cornell  Uni- 
versity was  finally  adopted.  The  charter  made  Ezra 
Cornell,  William  Kelley,  Horace  Greeley,  Josiah  B. 
Williams,  William  Andrews,  John  McGraw,  George 
W.  Schuyler,  J.  Meredith  Read,  Hiram  Sibley,  and 
John  M.  Parker,  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  to  be 
known  as  the  Cornell  University.     It  made  Ezra  Cor- 


nell a  Trustee  for  life,  and  his  eldest  lineal  male  de- 
scendant a  Trustee  ex-oflScio ;  and  provided  that  at  no- 
time  should  the  majority  of  the  Trustees  be  of  one 
religious  sect,  or  of  no  religious  sect.  It  prescribed 
that  there  should  be  a  farm  attached  to  the  University 
of  not  less  than  two  hundred  acres ;  that  agricultural 
and  mechanical  arts  and  military  tactics  should  be 
taught,  and  that  the  tuition  should  be  at  the  lowest 
rates  of  expense  consistent  with  the  welfare  and  eifl- 
ciency  of  the  institution.  Mr.  Cornell  and  Mr.  White, 
now  in  accord,  worked  earnestly  to  influence  members 
of  the  Legislature.  The  bill  passed  the  Senate,  but  in 
the  Assembly  it  was  pigeon-holed  by  a  committee,  from 
whom  it  was  rescued  only  by  infinite  tact  and  man- 
agement. As  finally  passed,  it  had  a  provision  requir- 
ing Ezra  Cornell  to  give  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
to  establish  a  professorship  of  agricultural  chemistry 
in  Genesee  College,  and  it  also  gave  the  People's  Col- 
lege the  privilege  of  taking  the  land  grant  if  it  raised 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  which  sum  the 
Board  of  Regents  decided  would  be  equivalent  to  a 
compliance  with  the  conditions  first  imposed.  Three 
months  were  allowed  for  the  raising  of  this  money ; 
but  as,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  nothing  had 
been  done,  the  land  grant  became  the  property  of 
Cornell  University.  Mr.  Cornell  paid  the  sum  re- 
quired to  Genesee  College,  but  the  State  subsequently 
paid  it  back  to  the  University.  He  also  not  only  paid 
to  the  new  University  the  amount  he  had  promised, 
but  added  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land  at 
Ithaca  as  a  site,  and  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  in 
cash ;  making  his  donations  nearly  one  million  dollars 
in  all.  Moreover,  he  managed  to  so  dispose  of  a> 
part  of  the  land  scrip  as  to  secure  a  higher  price  for  it 
than  had  ever  before  been  obtained,  and  then,  at  his 
own  risk,  carefully  located  the  remainder,  and  thus 
secured  to  the  institution  a  fund  many  times  larger 
than  if  the  scrip  had  been  hastily  and  carelessly  sold 
at  the  beginning.  In  all  these  measures  Mr.  White 
heartily  and  intelligently  co-operated.  In  1865,  he 
prepared  an  extended  report  on  the  organization  of 
the  University,  which  was  presented  to  the  trustees. 
It  was  at  once  seen  that  he  was  the  man,  above  all 
others,  to  preside  over  the  new  institution,  and  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  trustees,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Cornell^ 
he  was  unanimously  elected  to  the  Presidency.  The 
wealth  of  Cornell  University  is  best  shown  by  the 
following  table : 

Ezra  Cornell's  endowment  gift  .        .    $628,596  61 

Sage  College  endowment  gift     .  .          125,000  00 

Dean  Sage  sermon  fund          .  .        .        30,000  00- 

Hiram  Sibley's  endowment  fund  .            3o!oOO  00 

Woodford  medal  fund    ....  i  500  00 

Horace  K.  White  prize  fund       .  .               '  500  00 

Real  estate  (value)         .        .  .        .818  673  52 

Equipment  of  departments         .  .          289  889  01 
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Current  Land  Contracts  (Nov.  1,  1883)  2,438,684  61 
College  Land  Scrip  Fund       .        .  473,403  87 

Estimated  value  of  remaining  land    .    1,000,000  00 
McGraw  Estate       ....         1,000,000  00 

$6,836,346  62 
The  following  are  the  chief  gifts  that  have  been 
received  by  the  University  from  individuals :  Ezra 
Cornell,  $1,000,000;  Henry  W.  Sage,  $350,000; 
John  McGraw,  $140,000  ;  Andrew  D.  White,  $100,- 
000  ;  Hiram  Sibley,  $108,000  ;  Dean  Sage,  $30,000  ; 
Goldwin  Smith,  $12,000  ;  E.  D.  Morgan,  $2,000  ; 
W.  H.  Sage,  $3,500  ;  "William  Kelley,  $2,000  ;  R. 
Hoe  &  Co.,  $3,225.  The  private  benefactions, 
exclusive  of  the  latest  one,  from  the  estate  of  Mrs. 
Jennie  McGraw  Fiske,  (mentioned  in  preceding 
table  under  the  heading  "McGraw  Estate"),  al- 
ready exceed  $1,500,000.  With  perhaps  one  ex- 
ception, this  University  has  become  the  richest  in 
the  country.  Occupying  an  exposed  plateau  about 
400  feet  above  the  valley  which  contains  the  village 
of  Ithaca,  leaning  upon  a  semi-circle  of  hills,  it  has 
class  room  accommodations  for  a  thousand  students, 
a  library  worth  over  $100,000,  buildings  and  equip- 
ments worth  over  $1,000,000 ;  a  church,  water  works, 
electric  lights,  an  herbarium,  a  foundry,  a  fancy 
farm,  a  workshop,  a  printing  office,  a  laboratory,  a 
Signal  Service  station,  a  number  of  houses  for  the 
use  of  the  professors,  and  a  costly  dwelling  for  the 
President.  "  To  promote  variety  of  culture,  and  to 
guard  against  academic  seclusion  from  the  world's 
actual  interests,  the  resident  faculty  is  supplemented 
by  non-resident  lecturers,  men  eminent  in  their 
special  departments,  and  often  in  public  life,"  Over 
this  great  educational  establishment,  in  every  way 
worthy  of  the  Empire  State,  and  in  many  ways  en- 
titled to  rank  as  the  representative  university  of  the 
country,  Mr.  White,  to  whose  intelligence,  earnest- 
ness, aUd  perseverance  are  attributable  the  concen- 
tration of  means  and  influence  which  resulted  in  its 
creation,  has  presided  nearly  continuously  for  eight- 
een years.  The  benefit  of  his  wise  management  is 
felt  in  every  department ;  and  the  high  status  of  the 
University  is  due,  in  large  degree,  to  his  unflag- 
ging zeal  and  acknowledged  executive  ability.  In 
1865,  just  previous  to  accepting  the  presidency 
of  Cornell  University,  Mr.  White  declined  the 
directorship  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  founded 
by  Mr.  Sweet  as  a  department  of  Yale  College, 
and  also  the  professorship  of  the  History  of  Art  at 
that  institution.  In  the  same  year  the  University 
of  Michigan  conferred  on  him  the.  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws.  In  the  summer  of  1866  he  de- 
livered the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  oration  at  Yale  College, 
his  subject  being  "The  Most  Bitter  Foe  of  Nations, 
and  the  Way  to  its  Permanent  Overthrow,"  in  which 


the  danger  of  allowing  a  slaveholding  oligarchy  to 
survive  the  civil  war  was  ably  set  forth.  For  the 
purpose  of  further  studying  foreign  educational  in- 
stitutions, more  particularly  the  leading  schools  of 
agriculture  and  technology  in  England,  Prance,  and 
Germany,  he  visited  Europe  in  1868,  returning  in 
time  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  the  University 
for  instruction,  on  which  occasion  he  delivered  the 
inaugural  address.  In  this  address,  which  de- 
veloped more  fully  the  plans  and  scope  of  the  new 
institution,  he  advocated  scientific  and  technical 
education,  although  not  to  the  exclusion  of  classical 
instruction,  and  favored  university  methods  as 
against  the  collegiate  methods  then  mainly  in  use. 
In  addition  to  his  other  responsible  duties  he  was, 
about  this  time,  elected  to  the  chair  of  History  in 
the  University,  and,  resuming  historical  study,  gave 
instruction  mainly  by  lectures.  In  January,  1871, 
President  Grant  appointed  him.  a  member  of  the 
Government  Commission  to  Santo  Domingo,  created 
under  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress.  His 
colleagues  on  the  Commission  were  Senator  B.  P. 
Wade,  of  Ohio,  and  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. ' '  To  Mr.  White  was  intrusted  especially 
the  organization  and  control  of  the  scientific  ex- 
peditions, of  which  fourteen  werei  sent  out  into  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Island,  and  whose  special  reports 
form  by  far  the  most  complete  account  of  its 
resources  in  existence.  Being  the  youngest  man  in 
the  Commission,  the  duty  of  going  through  the  in- 
terior of  the  Republic,  from  the  southern  to  the 
northern  coast,  through  the  mountain  districts  of 
the  Cibao,  and  of  negotiating  with  various  parties 
in  the  interior,  was  intrusted  to  him.  In  the  final 
report,  the  portion  giving  an  account  of  the  general 
political  condition  of  the  Island,  as  well  as  the 
grouping  of  the  scientific  reports,  was  prepared  by 
Mr.  White."  The  fall  of  1871  found  Mr.  White 
actively  engaged  in  politics,  and  at  the  Republican 
State  Convention,  then  held  at  Syracuse,  he  was 
made  temporary  Chairman,  and  subsequently  the 
permanent  presiding  officer ;  and  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  efforts  to  promote  harmony,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  disruption  which  afterwards  took  place. 
The  following  year  he  was  a  Delegate-at-Large  to  the 
National  Republican  Convention  at  Philadelphia, 
which  renominated  President  Grant,  at  whose 
second  election  he  served  as  one  of  the  Electors  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  He  was  also  a  Delegate-at- 
Large  to  the  Republican  National  Convention  in 
1876 ;  but  other  pressing  duties,  principally  in  con- 
nection with  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Philadel- 
phia, in  which  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Jury 
of  Public  Instruction,  prevented  his  attend- 
ance.    The    winter   of  1876    he  spent  at  Stutt- 
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gart  in  historical  study  and  research.  Later  he 
traveled  in  Germany  and  Italy  ;  and  in  1878  was 
appointed  by  President  Hayes  as  Honorary  Com- 
missioner to  the  Paris  Exposition  held  in  that  year. 
Being  called,  as  the  representative  of  the  United 
States,  to  a  place  upon  the  Jury  of  Appeals,  which 
passed  upon  the  higher  awards  recommended  by  the 
subordinate  juries,  he  was  brought  into  direct  con- 
tact with  prominent  persons  interested  in  literature, 
science,  and  education,  and  made  an  extensive  ac- 
quaintance, which  included  distinguished  men,  not 
only  of  France,  but  of  various  other  European 
countries.  His  services  as  a  juror  were  appropri- 
ately recognized,  at  the  close  of  the  Exposition,  by 
the  President  of  the  French  Republic,  who  confer- 
red upon  him  the  Cross  of  an  Officer  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor.  In  the  fall  of  1878  he  returned  to 
America  and  resumed  his  duties  in  connection  with 
Cornell  University.  Within  six  months,  however, 
he  was  appointed  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  to  the  German 
Empire.  After  devoting  nearly  two  years  to  the 
duties  of  this  high  diplomatic  position,  he  again  re- 
sumed his  active  connection  with  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, to  the  management  of  which  he  brought  a  more 
practical  knowledge  of  the  workings  of  European 
schools  and  methods,  and  much  valuable  material 
obtained  while  abroad.  Mr.  White  possesses  a  fine 
private  library,  consisting  of  upwards  of  sixteen 
thousand  volumes,  mainly  on  history,  political  and 
social  science,  and  the  fine  arts,  which  he  has  col- 
lected in  the  leisure  intervals  of  his  active  and  use- 
ful life  both  in  American  and  European  countries. 
He  has  also  given  several  important  collections  of 
books  to  the  Library  of  Cornell  University,  which, 
with  other  contributions,  make  his  total  donations  to 
that  institution  aggregate  considerably  over  one 
hundred  tht)usand  dollars.  Mr.  White  is  the  author 
of  a  number  of  addresses  and  papers  giving  his 
views  on  education.  Among  these  are  an  addres.s 
entitled  "  Scientific  and  Industrial  Educations  in 
the  United  States,"  delivered  before  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Society,  and  afterwards  pub- 
lished in  Jhe  Popular  Science  Monthly ;  a  paper  on 
"  The  Relations  of  the  National  and  State  Govern- 
ments to  Advanced  Education,"  read  before  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association  at  Detroit,  in  1874, 
and  afterwards  published  in  Old  and  New  ;  an  address 
on  "Education  in  Political  Science,"  delivered  be- 
fore the  John  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  at  its 
third  anniversary,  in  1879  ;  an  address  entitled  "The 
Battle  Fields  of  Science,"  delivered  in  1876  before 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  at  Brown  University, 
and  subsequently  as  a  public  lecture  at  the  Cooper 
Institute,  in  New  York.     The  last  named  is  an  able 


effort  "to  show  the  evils  of  the  mistaken  hostility 
of  conscientious  and  religious  men  to  scientific 
ideas,  and  that  these  evils  are  not  less  injurious  to 
religion  than  to  science."  This  address  was  after- 
wards elaborated  into  a  treatise  entitled  "The  War- 
fare of  Science,"  published  in  New  York  in  1876, 
and  in  London,  with  a  preface  by  Professor  Tyndall, 
in  the  same  year.  Of  the  other  publications  of  Mr. 
White  the  more  important  are  :  "Outlines  of  a  course 
of  Lectures  on  History,"  (four  editions,  1860-1872) ; 
'  'A  Syllabus  of  a  fourth  series  of  Lectures  on  Modern 
History — The  Greater  States  of  Continental  Europe;" 
"Review  of  the  Governor's  Message,"  a  speech  in 
the  New  York  State  Senate,  1864  ;  "  The  Cornell  Uni- 
versity," a  speech  in  the  New  York  State  Senate, 
1865;  "The  Most  Bitter  Foe  of  Nations,  and  the 
Way  to  its  Permanent  Overthrow, "  an  address 
(previously  mentioned)  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Society  at  Yale  College,  1866;  "Address  on  Agri- 
cultural Education,"  Albany,  1869  ;  "  Report  to  the 
Trustees  of  Cornell  University  on  Mr.  Sage's  Pro- 
posal to  Endow  a  College  for  Women,"  1873  ;  "Pa- 
per Money  Inflation  in  France  :  How  it  Came,  What 
it  Brought,  How  it  Ended,"  1876  ;  "  A  Bibliography 
of  the  French  Revolution,"  published  in  "The 
French  Revolution  and  First  Empire,"  by  W. 
O'Connor  Morris  (Epochs  of  History  Series)  ;  "Re- 
port on  the  Provision  for  Higher  Instruction  in 
Subjects  bearing  directly  upon  Public  Affairs," 
(Paris  Exposition,  1878) ;  "  James  A.  Garfield  :  Me- 
morial Address,"  Ithaca,  1881;  "The  New  Ger- 
many," an  address  before  the  American  Geographi- 
cal Society,  New  York,  1883.  Besides  these,  Mr. 
White  wrote  two  addresses,  delivered  by  him  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1882,  and  a  number  of  articles 
on  various  subjects  which  have  been  published  in 
the  Ncio  Englander,  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  and  the 
North  American  lieview,  during  the  last  thirty  years. 
His  connection  with  business  affairs  has  also  de- 
manded a  share  of  his  time,  and,  in  addition  to  the 
political  and  educational  trusts  he  has  held,  he  has 
been  a  director  in  the  Merchants'  National  Bank  at 
Syracuse,  and  for  several  years  President  of  the 
Syracuse  National  Bank  ;  he  was  also  a  director  in 
the  New  York  Central  and  Lake  Shore  Railroad. 
His  interest  in  the  Civil  Service  reform  led  to  his 
appointment,  by  Governor  Cleveland,  to  a  place 
in  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  consisting  of 
three  eminent  citizens ;  but  though  the  appoint- 
ment was  confirmed  by  the  State  Senate  on  the 
4th  of  May,  1883,  Mr.  White's  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities were  already  so  great  that  he  felt  obliged 
to  decline.  Mr.  White  was  married  in  September,. 
1857,  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Outwater,  daughter  of  Peter. 
Cutwater,  Esq.,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.. 
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FLOWiER,    SON.    ROSWELL   PETTABONE, 
of  New  York  city,  member  of  the  Forty-seventh 
Congress  for  the  Eleventh  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  New  York,  was  born  at  Theresa,  Jefferson 
county,  N.  Y.,  August  7,  1835.     Lamrock  Flower, 
the  progenitor  of  the  family  in  this  country,  came  to 
America  in  1685,  and  settled  in  Hartford,    Conn., 
the  following  year.     His  son,  Lamrock  Flower,  re- 
sided at  the  same  place,  but  his  grandson,  Elijah 
Flower,  moved  to  New  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  there 
married  Abigail  Seymour,  of  a  family  noted  in  the 
history  of  the  State.     George  Flower,  the  son  of 
Elijah,  born  at  New  Hartford  in  1760,  was  one  of 
the  early  settlers  of  Oakhill,  Greene  county,  N.  Y. : 
he  married  Roxalihe  Crowe,  of  New  Hartford,  whose 
ancestors  came  from  Alsace,  France,  now  a  province 
of  Germany.   Nathan  Monroe  Flower,  born  in  1796, 
the  seventh  of  their  ten  children,   married  Mary 
Ann,  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Boyle,   a  native  of 
Ireland,  who  grew  up  from  childhood  in  this  coun- 
try, and  was  engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  first 
waterworks  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  afterwards 
as  a  contractor  on  the  public  works  at  Albany.     Na- 
than M.  Flower,  on  attaining  his  majority,  followed 
the  business  of  his  father,  and  established  himself 
as  a  woolcard^r  and  clothier  at  Springfield,  Otsego 
county,  N.  Y.     In  1823  he  removed  to  a  settlement 
on  the  Indian  River,  in  Jefferson  county,  and  was  a 
pioneer  in  the  improvement  of  the  hydraulic  power 
of  that  stream.     The  settlement  became  the  village 
of  Theresa,  in  the  township  of  that  name,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  was  passed  there.    He  was  a  man 
of  integrity  and  excellent  business  habits,  and  was 
held  in  such  esteem  that,  although  his  political  party 
was  in  a  hopeless  minority  in  the  town,  he  was  elec- 
ted by  a  large  majority  to  the  ofllce  of  Justice  of  the 
Peace  successively  for  fourteen  years.     Our  subject, 
Roswell  P.  Flower,  was  the  sixth  of  the  nine  children 
of  Nathan  M.  Flower,  who  died  when  Roswell  was 
eight  years  of  age,  leaving  the  family  poor.     The 
young  son  devoted  the  hours  not  employed  at  school 
in  helping  to  support  the  mother  and  the  other  chil- 
dren.    Notwithstanding  his  disadvantages  he  was 
studious,  and  able  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years  to 
pass  from  the  common  to  the  high  school,  where  he 
pursued  a  two  years'  course  with  honor  and  profit. 
The  necessities  of  the  family  required  his  services  in 
such  manual  occupations  as  were  avaiteble,  but  at 
the  age  of  eiglateen  he  sought  employment  at  Water- 
town,  the  capital  of  the  county,  and  was  accepted 
as  a  clerk  in  the  Post  Office.     In  1859  he  was  joined 
in-  marriage  to  Sarah  Morse  Woodruff,  daughter  of 
Norris  M.  Woodruff,  Esq.,  of  New  Hartford,  Conn., 
but  then  a  resident  of  Watertown.     The  same  year 
he  went  into  business  on  his  own  account  as  a  jeweler 


at  that  place,  and  after  ten  years  of  prosperity  he 
was  called  to  New  York  by  the  death  of  his  brother- 
in-law,  Henry  Keep,  the  celebrated  railroad  magnate, 
the  care  of  whose  estate,  amounting  to  $4,000,000, 
devolved  upon  him,  and  necessitated  the  removal  of 
his  residence  to  New  York.     In  this  new  position  he 
exhibited  wonderful  financial  ability.     The  confi- 
dence which  he  secured  among  business  men  en- 
couraged him  to  establish  himself  as  a  broker  with 
his  younger  brother,  Anson  Ranney  Flower,   and 
subsequently  as  a  banker  at  No.  52  Broadway, — 
another  younger  brother,   John    Davison  Flower, 
having  been  admitted  to  the  firm.     His  progress  in 
financial  life  has  been  rapid  and  substantial.     The 
conduct  of  the  house  has  been  marked  by  sagacity 
without  cunning,  and  economy  without  meanness. 
I  As  his  prosperity  has  increased  he  has  avoided  the 
covetousness   which     is    always     developed    and 
strengthened  by  wealth  accumulated  in  a  hand  that 
is  not  liberal  in  giving.    His  youthful  experience  in 
assisting  to  provide  for  Ws  mother  and  the  other 
chil(^ren  of  the  family,  seems  to  have  left  the  im- 
press of  benevolence  upon  his  character.    For  many 
years  he  has  devoted  one-tenth  of  his  income  to  ob- 
jects of  charity.     He  erected  St.  Thomas'  House  in 
Sixtieth  street,  between  Second  and  Third  avenues. 
New  York  city,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  that 
parish,  giving  them  extra  educational  facilities  and 
opportunities  for  general  advancement.     The  build- 
ing, which  contains  two  libraries  and  a  lecture  hall, 
is  forty-five  feet  wide  and  seventy-flve  feet  deep,  and 
cost  forty  thousand  dollars.   To  St.  Thomas'  Chapel, 
adjoining  the  Home,  he  gave  $5,000.     In  1880  he 
united  with  the  other  children  of  Nathan  M.  and 
Mary  A.  Flower  in  erecting  a  handsome  church  edi- 
fice in  Theresa,  as  a  mark  of  appreciation  of  the  ex- 
cellent Christian  character  of  their  parents,  and  pre- 
sented it  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  that  village, 
of  which  his  father  was  an  efficient  ruling  elder  and 
Sabbath  school  worker.     In  politics  Mr.  Flower  has 
been  a  lifelong  Democrat,  and  though  he  had  not 
held  office  until  1881,   his  political  character  and 
principles  were  formed  in  early  life.    Residing  in 
his  boyhood  near  the  home  of  Silas  Wright,  he  was 
familiar  with  the  history  and  teachings  of  that  emi- 
nent statesman.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Wright,all  par- 
ties vied  to  do  him  honor.    His  example  was  held  up 
as  worthy  of  imitation.    Economyin  public  affairs, 
incorruptibility  in  office  holders,  the  purity  of  the 
elective  franchise,  were  commended  by  man  of  vari- 
ous political  connection,  who,  perhaps,  in  practice 
might  speedily  have  disregarded  the  teachings  of 
Silas  Wright.  The  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the 
youth  was  lasting.      He  has  never  allied  himself 
with  party  factions,   nor  been  ready   to  use  any 
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illegitimate  means  for  procuring  oflSce.  He  inter- 
ested himself  in  politics,  was  Chairman  of  the 
County  Committee  of  Jefferson  county  during  the 
period  when  the  organization  in  that  county  was  a 
model  to  the  whole  State,  and,  in  1877,  was  made 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Demo- 
cratic State  Committee.  It  was  owing  to  his  per- 
sonal effort  during  that  year,  that  the  Democratic 
State  ticket  was  elected.  This  was  not  accom- 
plished again  until  1882.  In  1881  the  office  of  Rep- 
resentative in  Congress  for  the  Eleventh  Congres- 
sional District  of  New  York  became  vacant  by  the 
resignation  of  its  incumbent,  the  Hon.  Levi  P.  Mor- 
ton, who  had  accepted  the  appointment  of  United 
States  Minister  to  the  French  Republic.  This  dis- 
trict, located  in  the  heart  of  New  York  city,  and 
known  as  the  "  Murray  Hill  District,"  is  reputed  the 
wealthiest  in  the  State.  Mr.  Morton  had  been  elected 
by  the  Republicans  by  a  majority  of  7.000,  and 
the  district  was  generally  regarded  as  a  Republican 
stronghold  in  which  Democratic  success  was  well 
nigh  impossible.  To  fill  the  vacancy,  the  Republicans 
nominated  William  Waldorf  Astor,  whose  popularity 
had  been  already  tested  by  his  election  to  the  State 
Senate  in  a  Democratic  district  by  a  large  majority. 
This  selection  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  Demo- 
crats to  bring  forward  the  strongest  possible  candi- 
date ;  for  it  was  apparent  to  the  dullest  compre- 
hension that  in  a  campaign  where  possibly  the 
influence  of  great  wealth  would  be  exerted  on  one 
side,  no  ordinary  work  in  the  opposing  nominee 
would  be  needed  to  counteract  its  effects.  Passing 
over  many  aspirants  with  good  records  and  large 
political  experience,  the  Democratic  party  selected 
Mr.  Flower  as  its  candidate,  and  he  accepted  the 
nomination.  The  campaign  which  ensued  has  been 
described  as  ' '  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  State."  It  was  an  open  secret  that  large 
sums  of  money  were  expended  to  promote  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Republican  nominee,  and  the  impression 
prevailed  that  some  of  it.  was  improperly  used  by 
the  party  managers.  Mr.  Flower  entered  the  cam- 
paign wholly  unencumbered  by  previous  party  asso- 
ciations. So  far  as  candidacy  was  concerned  he 
was  perfectly  new  to  politics.  A  resolute  opponent 
all  his  life  of  political  corruption  and  bargaining, 
he  came  thus  prominently  before  his  fellow-citizens 
for  their  suffrages,  with  the  avowed  determination 
of  proving  that  a  man  could  be  elected  to  office  in 
his  district  without  buying  his  preferment.  In  his 
speeches  during  the  canvass  he  developed  the  wisest 
and  soundest  principles,  and  awoke  an  enthusiasm 
which  no  mere  expenditure  of  money  could  possibly 
excite.  The  election  took  place  November  8,  1881, 
and  Mr.  Flower  was  the  people's  choice,  his  ma- 


jority over  his  opponent  being  3,114  votes  in  a  total 
of  34,364  cast.  Under  the  circumstances  Mr.Flower's 
election  was  regarded  as  a  great  party  triumph, 
but,  impartially  considered,  it  was  rather  a  personal 
success,  and  a  popular  refutation  of  a  calumny  put 
upon  the  voters  of  a  district  which,  in  point  of  in- 
telligence as  well  as  wealth,  has  no  superior  in  the 
country.  So  careful  was  Mr.  Flower  that  no  one  of 
his  many  business  and  private  interests  should  inter- 
fere with  his  duties  as  a  Representative,  that,  before 
taking  his  seat  in  the  House,  he  resigned  the  presi- 
dency of  one  railroad  and  the  vice-presidency  of 
another,  and  sold  the  major  part  of  his  railroad 
stocks,  particularly  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  simi- 
lar lines,  which  were  likely  to  come  undeisthe  con- 
sideration of  Congress  during  his  term  of  office. 
Mr.  Flower  began  his  Congressional  career  without 
previous  legislative  experience,  and  he  labored 
under  the  further  disadvantage  of  entering  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  year  later  than  his  col- 
leagues. His  well  known  experience  in  monetary 
affairs  led  to  his  appointment  on  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  and,  in  the  committee  room,  as  well  as  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  he  soon  became  a  controlling 
authority  on  questions  of  finance.  Through  the 
session  he  was  an  advocate  of  economy  and  reform 
in  taxation.  He  was  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol of  the  Democratic  Congressional  Committee, 
and  in  a  speech  in  the  House,  on  the  "Internal 
Revenue  Bill,"  he  announced  his  purpose  of  oppos- 
ing political  assessments  to  the  utmost.  He  also  spoke 
against  the  importation  of  Chinese  Cooly  labor. 
Whenever  he  rose  to  speak  he  was  listened  to  with 
attention.  His  style  is  marked  by  clearness,  force,  and 
sound  sense.  His  most  brilliant  speech  was  agkinst 
that  incongruous  mixture  of  jobbery  and  useful  ap- 
propriations denominated  the  "River  and  Harbor 
Bill."  He  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, conferring  on  the  President  the  power  to  veto 
items  without  vetoing  an  entire  appropriation  bill — 
a  measure  adopted  by  several  of  the  States  in  their 
new  constitutions.  Had  this  amendment  become  a 
law,  the  "  River  and  Harbor  Bill,"  with  the 
objectionable  features  which  have  been  de- 
nounced by  the  best  men  of  both  parties, 
could  not  have  been  passed  over  the  Pres- 
idential veto.  In  the  "Funding  Bill"  a  most 
important  provision  was  inserted  by  the  Sen- 
ate at  his  suggestion,  and  was  ratified  by  both 
Houses,  a  compliment  said  to  have  never  before  been 
paid  to  a  member  of  the  minority  in  his  first  term. 
His  sympathies  being  excited  by  the  case  of  the 
widow  of  a  soldier  killed  during  the  war  of  the  Re- 
bellion, he  made  an  energetic  and  successful  appeal 
in  her  behalf.     Perceiving  that  the  immense  surplus 
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revenue  of  one  hundred  millions  stood  in  the  way  of 
practical  reform  in  taxation,  by  the  temptation  it 
constantly  presented  to  corrupt  and  scheming  poli- 
ticians and  others,  he  advocated  measures  which  de- 
pleted the  revenue,  and  at  the  same  time  relieved 
industry  of  needless  and  oppressive  burdens.  His 
suggestion  in  reference  to  reduction  of  tari£E  and  in- 
ternal taxation  was  declared  to  be  the  most  statesman- 
like proposition  made  during  the  session.  As  a 
conscientious  servant  of  the  people  he  resolutely  op- 
posed the  aggressions  of  monopolists,  and  every 
other  form  of  corruption  and  mismanagement,  and 
always  favored  wise  and  benign  legislation  ;  being 
notably  an  advocate  of  those  measures  which  he  be- 
lieved would  tend  to  close  the  gap  between  labor  and 
capital.  Throughout  the  session  he  devoted  himself 
to  his  duties  with  industry  and  thoroughness,  and 
seldom  entered  the  doors  of  his  banking  house  in 
New  York.  Besides  the  sacrifices  made  on  entering 
Congress,  he  refused,  while  a  member,  to  accept  the 
presidency  of  a  railroad  company,  the  duties  of 
which  were  merely  nominal,  and  which  was  almost 
forced  upon  him.  "  How  disinterested  these  acts  of 
his  were,  may  be  learned  from  the  fact  that  the  oflS- 
eial  positions  he  refused  and  resigned  would  have 
netted  him  nearly  three  times  the  amount  per  annum 
paid  him  as  Kepresentative,  whUe  the  sacrifice  oflm 
Union  Pacific  stock  alone  entailed  an  immediate  loss  of 
over  ten  thousand  doUa/rs."  On  one  occasion,  when  a 
measure  was  before  the  House  in  which  he  was  not 
entirely  uninterested,  the  question  of  discrimi- 
nation against  foreign  iron  ore,  he  conscientiously 
declined  to  vote,  although  informed  that  such  a 
course  was  not  deemed  obligatory,  and  was  in  fact 
obsolete  if  not  invidious.  In  the  short  space  of  six 
months  Mr.  Flower  won  national  fame,  and  estab- 
lished a  reputation  as  an  able  Congressional  and 
party  leader.  One  of  his  first  acts  on  closing  his 
legislative  career  was  to  return  into  the  treasury  the 
sum  of  $458.50,  overpaid  him  on  account  of  salary 
and  mileage.  The  whole  of  his  salary  as  a  Represen- 
tative was  then  donated  to  the  poor  of  his  district. 
His  brilliant  Congressional  record  and  his  freedom 
from  "entangling  alliances "  within  his  party,  indi- 
cated him  as  the  most  available  candidate  whom  the 
Democrats  of  New  York  city  could  select  for  unit- 
ing their  various  factions  in  the  gubernatorial  can- 
vass of  1883,  and  his  name  was  presented  with  a 
large  following  at  the  nominating  convention.  The 
name  of  Gen.  Henry  W.  Slocum,  of  "  Kings,"  was 
presented  by  the  Democrats  Of  that  county,  with 
much  strength.  Either  would  have  been  accepted 
as  a  strong  candidate,  but  the  Democrats  of  the  in- 
terior and  western  portions  of  the  State  thought  it 
better  not  to  take  a  candidate  from  the  seaboard. 


and  the  party  united  on  Mayor  Grover  Cleveland, 
of  Buffalo,  who  was  elected  the  following  Novem- 
ber. In  October,  1882,  the  committees  of  the  County 
Democracy,  Tammany  Hall,  and  Irving  Hall,  united 
in  renominating  Mr.  Flower  for  Congress  from  the 
Eleventh  District.  He  felt  obliged  to  decline  the 
nomination.  After  his  declination  the  following 
telegraphic  correspondence  took  place,  Mr.  Flower 
being  at  that  time  at  his  country  home  in  Water- 
town  : 

New  York,  October  32,  1882. 
To  Hon.  B.  P.  Floioer,  Watertown. 

On  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
State  Committee,  I  most  earnestly  urge  that  you 
consent  to  accept  the  renomination  unanimously 
agreed  upon  by  all  the  Democratic  organizations  in 
your  Congressional  district.  We  ask  that  you  sacri- 
fice your  own  inclinations  to  the  good  of  the  party. 
Edwakd  Coopek,  Chairman. 

To  which  Mr.  Flower  replied  : 

Watbbtown,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  33,  1882. 
Son.  Edwa/rd  Cooper,  New  York. 

Referring  to  your  dispatch  in  which  you  ask  me 
to  sacrifice  niy  inclinations  for  the  good  of  the  party 
and  accept  a  renomination,  I  desire  to  say  that,  when 
it  has  been  necessary  to  the  party's  welfare  that  I 
should  make  sacrifices,  I  have  not  been  backward  ; 
that  while  in  oflice  I  have  not  hesitated  to  sacrifice 
business  and  other  interests  in  order  to  be  unbiased 
in  the  performance  of  my  duty.  My  constituents 
imderstood  from  my  speeches  at  the  time  of  my  elec- 
tion, that  I  was  theij  making  a  sacrifice  to  make  it 
apparent  that  a  man  could  be  elected  in  that  district 
without  buying  his  eledtlon,  and  that  I  should  not  be 
a  candidate  again.  At  present  there  is  no  need  of 
any  sacrifice  whatever;  there  is  no  lack  of  available 
candidates,  and  if  the  people  or  their  representatives 
are  allowed  to  get  together  in  convention  and  ballot 
for  candidates,  instead  of  being  driven  into  some- 
thing fixed  up  for  them  in  committee,  they  will  un- 
doubtedly make  a  good  nomination,  and  elect  the 
choice  of  the  convention.  Give  the  people  a  chance  to 
name  their  choice.  You  know  they  seldom  have 
one. 

I  cannot  reconsider  my  declination. 

R.  P.  Flowbk. 

Mr.  Flower's  family  residence  is  at  No.  597  Fifth 
avenue.  He  is  a  married  man,  and  has  been  the 
father  of  three  children,  but  one  of  whom,  Emma 
Gertrude,  born  in  1870,  survives.  His  first  child, 
Helen,  born  in  1860,  died  Aug.  11,  1863;  and  a  son, 
Henry  Keep  Flower,  born  in  1865,  died  in  1881. 
Mr.  Flower  is  a  strongly  built,  vigorous  man,  whose 
benevolent  features  are  an  index  of  his  character. 
He  is  a  man  of  simple,  genial  ways,  and  his  prosper- 
ity, which  he  has  always  taken  care  to  share  with  the 
needy  and  deserving,  has  wrought  no  change  in  the 
unpretending  aind  affable  manners  which  made  him 
a  favorite  while  still  on  the  threshold  of  life.  Mr. 
Flower's  legislative  record  has  received,  as  it  de- 
served, the  warmest  encomiums.  Commenting  upon 
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it,  a  leading  metropolitan  journal  of  opposite  politics 
dosed  by  remarking  :  "  It  is  quite  safe  to  say  say  that 
Mr.  Flower  has  not  made  his  last  appearance  in  pub- 
lic life.  He  is  of  the  kind  of  men  who  bestow  re- 
spect upon  it." 


RAPALLO,  HON.  CHARLES  A.,  Associate 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  was  born  at  New  York  city,  Sep- 
tember 15,  1823.  His  father,  Anthony  Rapallo,  a 
native  of  Italy,  came  to  this  country  in  early  life, 
and  took  up  his  residence  at  New  York.  The  elder 
Rapallo  was  a  linguist  of  superior  education  as  well 
as  a  lawyer,  and  often  acted  as  translator,  both  be- 
fore and  after  he  commenced  the  practice  of  the  law 
at  No.  16  Vesey  street  in  1818.  About  a  year  later 
he  was  married  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Benjamin 
Goiild,  who  served  in  the  Revolutionary  Army 
throughout  the  war,  and  who  was  the  father  of 
Hannah  F.  Gould,  the  poetess,  and  of  Benjamin  A. 
Gould,  a  prominent  East  India  merchant  of  Boston. 
Not  long  after  his  marriage  Mr.  Rapallo  occupied 
offices  with  the  celebrated  John  Anthon,  and  con- 
tinued the  connection  for  about  fifteen  years  at  Nos. 
95,  17,  and  27  Beekman  street,  and  No.  70  Church 
street,  successively.  Mr.  Anthon's  practice  was  very 
extensive.  It  is  said  that  at  one  time  he  had  per- 
haps the  largest  common  law  practice  in  the  city. 
In  1837  Mr.  Rapallo  moved  to  No.  18  Nassau,  a 
street  then  containing  the  principal  law  offices  ;  but, 
as  the  financial  interests  increased,  many  of  the 
prominent  lawyers  fixed  on  "Wall  street  as  their  pro- 
fessional abode,  and,  in  1843,  Mr  Rapallo  removed  to 
No.  4  (now  No.  11)  Wall  street.  Mr.  Rapallo  took 
an  extraordinary  interest  in  the  training  of  his  son 
Charles.  He  personally  directed  his  education  in  his 
early  years,  and  was  his  preceptor  in  classical  studies 
and  the  modern  languages.  When  but  fourteen 
years  old  the  son  was  a  constant  attendant  at  the 
office  of  his  father,  and  subsequently  enjoyed  the 
aid  of  Jonathan  Miller,  a  well  known  member  of  the 
New  York*  bar,  then  the  attorney  of  John  Jacob 
Astor,  and  was  for  several  years  his  mar(aging  clerk. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  he  was  admitted  to 
practice,  and  in  1845  fofmed  a  partnership  connec- 
tion with  Mr.  Blunt  at  No.  11  Wall  street,  which 
continued  for  some  years.  Messrs.  Blunt  &  Rapallo 
were  the  attorneys  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  New  York  during  the  first  years  of  the 
organization  of  that  company.  Mr.  Blunt  was  a  fine 
lawyer  and  a  good  hearted  man,  who  earned  the  dis- 
tinction, in  consequence  of  a  little  too  much  polite- 
ness to  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  of  an  intima- 


tion by  that  cynical  philosopher,  who  was  never  quite 
happy  unless  he  had  an  opportunity  for  a  personal 
retort  or  a  sly  innuendo,  that  his  manners  corre- 
sponded with  his  name.  In  1848  Mr.  Rapallo  formed 
the  principal  professional  association  of  his  life  with 
Horace  F.  Clark.  Their  offices  were  at  No.  65  Wall 
street.  The  firm  early  enjoyed  a  high  class  of  prac- 
tice. Among  the  earliest  cases  in  which  Mr.  Rapallo 
personally  appeared  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  were 
Donnelly  vs.  Corbett  (7  N.  Y.),  which  he  argued 
successfully  against  Mr.  Nicholas  Hill,  involving  the 
question  of  the  validity  of  an  insolvent  discharge- 
obtained  in  South  Carolina  as  against  a  creditor  who 
was  a  resident  of  New  York,  but  who  had  obtained 
judgment  against  his  debtor  in  the  courts  of  South 
Carolina,  and  there  imprisoned  him  on  a  ca.  sa. ; 
Muller  vs.  Eno  (14  N.  Y.),  on  the  subject  of  a  sale  of 
goods  by  sample  and  the  rule  of  damages.  Mr. 
Rapallo  carried  the  case  to  the  Court  of  Appeals, -and 
produced  a  reversal  of  the  judgment  of  the  Superior 
Court,  the  Court  holding  that  the  course  pursued  by 
the  defendants  was  legal,  and  that  without  offering 
to  return  the  goods  they  could  recoup  the  damages 
in  the  action  brought  against  them  for  the  price. 
In  the  case  of  the  steamer  "Josephine,"  running  be- 
tween New  Y"ork  and  Monmouth  county.  New 
Jersey,  which  was  attached  under  a  warrant 
obtained  under  the  State  Attachment  law,  Mr. 
Rapallo,  acting  for  the  defense,  obtained  a  re- 
versal of  the  judgment  of  the  General  Term  in  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  on  the  ground  that  the  law  which 
confeiTed  jurisdiction  in  such  cases  was  in  conflict 
with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 
For  the  British  Commercial  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany he  overthrew  the  action  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Taxes  and  Assessments,  who  had  assessed  the 
company  on  $50,000  United  States  bonds,  as  well  as 
on  $50,000  of  BufiEalo  city  bonds,  deposited  with  the 
Comptroller  of  the  State,  the  United  States  bonds 
being  held  to  be  exempt.  This  was  the  first  case  in 
which  the  point  had  been  taken.  It  was  argued  by 
Mr.  Rapallo  in  the  Supreme  Court  in  1864  (Re- 
ported 18,  Abb.  118),  where  Mr.  Rapallo  was'success-. 
ful ;  but  later  cases  were  decided  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  Court  of 
Appeals  before  the  case  of  the  British  Commercial 
Co.  was  reached  in  those  Courts.  Gillespie,  vs.  Tor- 
rence,  relating  to  commercial  paper ;  Hasbrouck. 
vs.  Hasbrouck,  growing  out  of  the  administra- 
tion of  a  will ;  Hayes  vs.-  Heyer,  involving  the- 
position  of  a  special  partner;  Hoxie  vs.  Allen, 
brought  by  the  well  known  Joseph  Hoxie  to  re- 
cover for  services  rendered  at  Washington  in  be- 
half of  a  steamship  of  the  line  of  which  the  de- 
fendant was  the  agent ;—  are  cases  in  which  Mr,  Ra- 
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pallo  made  the  arguments  in  the  highest  court.  His 
partner  was  largely  interested  in  railway  manage- 
ment, and,  having  married  a  daughter  of  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt,  these  interests  were  extended.  For  a 
long  period  they  acted  as  the  principal  attorneys  of 
Mr.  Vanderbilt  and  the  companies  under  his  con- 
trol. The  cases  of  Quimby  vs.  Vanderbilt  and 
Williams  vs.  Vanderbilt  were  actions  brought  by 
passengers  of  Vanderbilt's  Line  for  California,  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  the  Commodore  liable  for  the 
delinquency  of  a  co-operating  company,  in  which 
Mr.  Eapallo  made  the  arguments.  Acting  for  the 
New  York  and  Harlem  Railroad  Company  in  a  suit 
in  which  Elizabeth  Gonzales  sought,  as  administra- 
trix, to  recover  damages  for  the  killing  of  her  hus- 
band by  a  train  in  motion,  he  procured  a  reversal  of 
the  judgment  of  the  lower  court,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  party  crossing  a  railroad 
track  to  exercise  due  care  in  looking  for  approaching 
trains.  In  connection  with  Charles  O'Conor  he  argued 
for  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  in  the  Court  of  Appeals,  the  case 
of  the  New  Yorkand  New  Haven  Railroad  Company 
against  Schuyler,  growing  out  of  the  great  Schuyler 
frauds,  which  occupied  the  attention  of  the  courts 
for  many  years,  and  is  reported  in  34th  New  York 
Reports.  In  1867,  Mr.  Clark,  who  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  35th  and  36th  Congresses,  retired  from 
practice,  to  devote  himself  more  closely  to  his  rail- 
way interests,  and  was  subsequently  President  of 
the  Lake  Shore  Railroad  Company,  and  a  prominent 
oflBcer  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company.  Mr. 
Eapallo  then  formed  a  partnership  with  James  0. 
Spencer,  under  the  firm  name  of  Rapallo  &  Spencer. 
In  the  autumn  of  that  year  commenced  the  great 
Erie  controversy,  and  during  the  early  months  of 
1868  Mr.  Rapallo  was  engaged  in  some  of  the  most 
complicated  and  extensive  legal  proceedings  that 
have  ever  been  known  in  the  history  of  our  courts. 
In  February,  Mr.  Rapallo,  as  the  attorney  of  Mr. 
Frank  Work,  one  of  the  Erie  directors,  obtained  an 
injunction  against  Mr.  Drew  and  the  other  directors; 
and  a  few  days  after,  acting  through  the  Attorney- 
General,  petitioned  for  Mr.  Drew's  removal  from 
office.  These  proceedings  were  met  by  a 
counter-injunction  obtained  from  a  country  judge. 
A  new  suit  was  commenced  against  the  Erie 
party  by  Richard  Schell,  and  other  proceedings 
in  check  of  the  Erie  board.  They  claimed 
the  right  to  increase  the  shares  of  the  stock  of  the 
company  by  issuing  convertible  bonds  and  convert- 
ing them  into  stock,  and  Messrs.  Rapallo  &  Spencer 
acting  by  the  authority  of  the  Attorney-General,  ob- 
tained an  injunction  against  such  a  proceeding. 
This  injunction  was  violated,  and  100,000  shares  of 
new  stock  were  issued  which  were  placed  suddenly 


upon  the  market.  Steps  were  at  once  taken  to  pun- 
ish the  Erie  directors  for  contempt,  which  they 
avoided  by  a  precipitate  flight  and  removal  of  the 
books  and  securities  of  the  company  to  Jersey  City, 
The  proceedings  in  the  courts  were  continued  on 
both  sides  until  an  unparalleled  complication  was 
reached  by  the  orders  of  conflicting  judges.  Mr. 
Rapallo  had  the  general  direction  of  this  litigation, 
though  several  distinguished  counsel  were  associated 
with  him.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year.  Mi".  Ra- 
pallo as  attorney  for  August  Belmont,  instituted 
similar  proceedings  against  the  Erie  directors  which 
resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a  receiver  of  the 
company,  but  this  order  was  vacated  by  one  of  the 
judges  of.  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  case  never 
reached  a  final  determination.  Up  to  this  time,  Mr. 
Rapallo  had  held  aloof  from  office,  though  as  a 
voter  he  was  registered  with  the  democrats.  In 
1870,  the  election  of  a  Chief  Judge  and  six  Associate 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  took  place  under  the 
amended  constitution.  Each  elector  could  only  vote 
for  four  of  the  latter,  so  as  to  give  both  parties  a  rep- 
resentation. Sanford  E.  Church  was  nominated  by 
the  democrats  for  Chief  Judge,  and  Mr.  Rapallo, 
William  F.  Allen,  Martin  Grover,  and  E.  W.  Peck^ 
ham  for  Associate  Judges.  They  were  all  elected 
by  the  overwhelming  average  majority  of  85,093 
votes,  and  Messrs.  Charles  J.  Folger  and  Charles 
Andrews,  having  received  a  larger  number  of  votes 
than  any  other  candidates  on  the  republican  ticket, 
were  also  elected  Associate  Judges.,  In  this  high 
position,  on  which,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  rest 
the  eyes  of  lawyers,  judges  and  jurists  in  every  other 
state  of  the  union,  Judge  Rapallo  has  gained  a  rep- 
utation as  possessing  the  judicial  faculty  in  a  high 
degree.  His  learning  and  acuteness  appear  from  the 
record  of  the  leading  opinions  in  which  he  has  sum- 
med up  the  reasons  of  the  court  for  reversing  the 
judgments  of  the  lower  tribunals;  among  many 
cases,  those  of  Manlce  vs.  Manice,  reported  in  43d 
N.  Y.  E.,  involving  almost  every  question  that  can 
arise  under  the  revised  Statutes  in  relation  to  sus- 
pension of  the  power  of  alienation  of  Real  Estate, 
Trusts,  accumulations  etc. ;  Clark  vs.  Sheehan, 
holding  that  to  establish  usury  some  consideration 
in  addition  to  lawful  interest  must  proceed  from  the 
borrower.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  lender  is  moved 
by  considerations  of  indirect  benefits  ;  Harris  vs. 
Prink,  holding  that  where,  under  a  parol  contract 
for  the  sale  of  land,  the  vendee,  with  the  consent  of 
the  vendor,  in  pursuance  of  the  terms  of  the  con-) 
tract  enters  into  possession  and  puts  in  crops,  the  in- 
validity of  the  contract  to  sell  does  not  affect  the 
vendee's  title  to  the  crops  ;  Kowing  vs.  Manly,  hold- 
ing that  where  a  Bailor  instructs  the  Bailee  not  to 
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deliver  his  property  to  any  person  except  on  his 
written  order,  the  delivery  to  the  wife  of  the  Bailor 
without  such  order  is  not  equivalent  to  a  delivery  to 
the  husband  and  does  not  discharge  the  Bailee  from 
liability ;  Heinemann  vs.  Heard,  holding  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  show  fraud  upon  the  part  of  an 
agent  in  order  to  maintain  an  action  against  him  for 
neglecting  to  perform  a  duty  which  he  has  under- 
taken ;  Reed  vs.  Gannon,  holding  that  notice  to  a 
purcliaser  of  property  of  liens  thereon  is  sufficient, 
in  the  absence  of  explanation,  to  charge  him 
with  notice  of  all  liens  which  an  inquiry  would 
have  disclosed  ;  Menagh  vs.  Whitwell,  holding  that 
a  transfer  by  one  partner  of  an  interest  in  the 
partnership  property  to  pay  an  individual  debt, 
although  made  with  the  consent  of,  the  other  part- 
ners, is  fraudulent  and  void  as  to  the  creditors  of 
the  Arm  unless  the  firm  was  at  the  time  solvent,  and 
sufficient  property  remained  to  pay  the  partnership 
debt ;  Baker  vs.  Drake,  overthrowing  the  doctrine 
that  a  broker,  who  unlawfully  sells  stocks  he  is  car- 
rying for  a  customer,  is  liable  for  the  highest  price 
for  which  the  stock  sells  in  the  market,  at  any  time, 
before  the  trial  ;  Tilton  vs.  Beecher,  in  which  the 
authorities  on  the  subject  of  bills  of  particulars  are 
collated,  holding  that  in  an  action  of  crim  con  the 
Court  of  original  jurisdiction  has  power  to  require 
plaintifl  to  furnish  defendant  a  bill  of  particulars  ; 
Woodgate  vs.  Fleet,  holding  that  the  validity  of  a 
trust  to  receive  and  apply  the  rents  and  profits  of 
land,  the  duration  of  which  cannot  extend  beyond 
the  lives  of  two  designated  persons  in  being  at  the 
time  of  the  creation  of  the  trust,  is  not  impaired  by 
the  circumstance  that  during  the  authorized  period 
of  suspension  of  the  power  of  alienation,  more  than 
two  persons  are  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  income, 
or  that  some  of  the  designated  beneficiaries  are  not 
in  esse  at  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the  trust ;  Mc- 
Donald vs,  Mallory,  an  action  brought  against  the 
owners  of  the  steamer  "  City  of  Waco,''  running  be- 
tween New  York  and  Galveston,  to  recover  damages 
for  the  death  of  Charles  McDonald,  holding  that 
civil  rights  of  action  for  matters  occurring  at  sea  on 
board  of  a  vessel  belonging  to  one  of  the  States, 
must  depend  upon  the  laws  of  the  State,  unless  they 
arise  out  of  some  matter  over  which  jurisdiction  has 
been  vested  in  and  exercised  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  ;  People  vs.  Schuyler,  holding  that 
where  an  appropriation  within  the  power  of  the 
Legislature  is  made,  no  inquiry  is  admissible  as  to 
the  reasons  or  information  upon  which  it  acted ; 
Spinetti  vs.  Atlas  Steamship  Company,  pointing  out 
the  difference  between  the  views  of  the  Courts  of 
England  and  those  of  this  State  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  word  "  theft "  in  policies  of  insurance,  and  hold- 


that  the  term  "mariners"  include  a  purser  perma- 
nently attached  to  a  vessel,  and  a  theft  or  embezzle- 
ment by  him  Is  included  in  the  term  "barratry"; 
Young  vs.  Young,  holding  that  if  the  donor  retains 
an  instrument  under  his  own  control,  though  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  interest,  there  is  an 
absence  of  the  complete  delivery  essential  to  the  va- 
lidity of  a  gift  ;  and  the  Onondaga  Trust  and  De- 
posit Company  vs.  Price,  decided  in  1882,  holding 
that  where  by  a  will  power  is  given  to  the  execu- 
tors to  collect  and  pay  over  dividends  on  the  stock 
of  an  incorporated  company,  this  does  not  neces- 
sarily vest  in  them  title  to  the  stock :  such  a  power 
may  be  lodged  with  one  person  while  the  title  is  in 
another ;  also,  that  the  assent  of  the  executors  once 
given  to  a  specific  legacy  vests  the  interest  at  law  ir- 
revocably in  the  legatee.  In  the  habeas  corpus  case 
of  William  M.  Tweed,  who  was  sent  to  the  Peniten- 
tiary on  a  cumulative  sentence,  against  the  Warden, 
Joseph  L.  Liscomb,  both  Judge  Allen  and  Judge 
Bapallo  wrote  full  opinions  in  favor  of  reversal, 
holding,  with  all  the  Judges,  that  the  power  of  the 
Court  was  exhausted  by  one  sentence,  and  that  the 
writ  was  a  proper  means  of  relief.  This  decision 
was  not  in  accordance  with  the  sympathies  of 
many  and  was  criticised  at  the  time,  but  its  justice 
has  been  generally  acknowledged  by  the  profession. 
In  1880  Judge  Rapallo  received  the  imanimous  nom- 
ination of  the  New  York  State  Democratic  Conven- 
tion for  the  office  of  Chief  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  his  associate  on  the  bench,  Judge  Charles 
J.  Folger,  now  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  being  the  Republican  nominee  for 
the  same  position.  The  selection  of  Judge  Rapallo 
as  a  candidate  for  the  high  and  honorable  office 
was  regarded  with  general  favor,  even  his  political 
opponents  not  denying  him  the  just  measure 
of  praise  due  his  great  ability  and  long  and  un- 
sullied service.  The  Court  of  Appeals,  as  at  present 
organized,  was  formed  in  1869  under  the  provisions  of 
a  new  State  constitution.  By  the  change  in  the  law, 
provision  was  made  for  the  choice  of  seven  Justices, 
two  to  be  taken  from  the  minority  party  and  five 
from  the  party  prevailing  in  the  suffrage,  together 
to  constitute  the  Court  of  Appeals.  The  election  in 
1869  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Sandford  E.  Church 
as  Chief  Judge,  and  William  P.  Allen,  Martin  Gro- 
ver,  Charles  A.  Rapallo,  Charles  Andrews,  and 
Charles  J.  Folger,  as  Associate  Justices, — the  two 
last  named  being  Republicans, — all  of  whom  entered 
upon  their  fourteen  year  term  of  office  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1870.  Judge  Rapallo,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Judge  Andrews,  was  the  youngest  mem- 
ber of  this  court,  but  he  had  a  wide  reputation 
as  an  able  lawyer,  and  was  adjudged  perfectly  com- 
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petent  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  new  and  emi- 
nently responsible  trust.  Judge  Rapallo's  Demo- 
cratic associates  have  all  died  since  1870,  Judge 
Church  being  the  last  to  depart.  Including  the 
Chief  Judge,  the  Court,  at  the  beginning  of  1880,  as 
the  result  of  elections  to  fill  vacancies,  comprised 
four  Democrats  and  three  Eepublicans.  When 
Judge  Church  died,  Grovernor  Cornell  appointed 
Associate  Judge  Folger  to  the  vacancy,  and  Mr. 
Finch,  of  Ithaca,  also  a  Republican,  to  flU  Mr. 
Folger's  place.  These  appointments  changed  the 
political  complexion  of  the  court,  so  that  it  stood 
four  Republicans  and  three  Democrats.  The  nomi- 
nation of  Judge  Rapallo  in  1880  "was  not  effected 
by  the  desire  to  place  his  eminent  capacities  in  judi- 
cial service.  He  was  in  that  service  already..  It 
was  not  effected  because  the  office  went  begging  or 
was  sought  by  men  of  incompetent  parts.  Abun- 
dantly able  jurists  earnestly  sought  it.  The  nomi- 
nation was  the  triumph  of  the  principle  that  the 
Chief  Judge  should  be  taken  from  among  his  asso- 
ciates, and  that  the  one  of  them  longest  in  service 
should  be  selected."  The  Brooklyn  Argus,  from 
which  the  foregoing  reference  is  quoted,  declared 
that  the  principle  of  Judge  Rapallo's  nomination 
was  more  to  be  considered  than  the  political  ad- 
vantage of  another  nomination;  adding:  "We 
have  set  forth  that  principle,  because  adherence  to 
it  is  most  honorable.  *  *  *  For  a  body  so  large 
and  intensely  political  as  a  party  convention,  in  a 
Presidential  year,  to  rise  to  this  height  of  self-denial, 
is  a  notable  achievement  to  the  best  interests  of  ju- 
dicial government.  It  gives  example  of  civil  service 
reform  of  the  best  type.  *  *  *  The  moral  sig- 
nificance of  Judge  Rapallo's  nomination  renders  it 
one  of  the  most  notable  events  in  the  history  of  par- 
ties, and  we  believe  that  the  realization  of  the  act 
by  the  people  will  swell  the  vote  for  the  Judge  far 
beyond  the  proportions  that  might  otherwise  have 
been  secured  or  expected."  Many  other  leading 
metropolitan  and  State  newspapers  were  of  similar 
mind.  The  New  Torh  World  said  that  Judge  Ra- 
pallo had  "  been  nominated  *  *  *  in  deference 
to  the  opinion  of  the  bar,  which  seems  to  have  been 
almost  unanimously  in  his  favor."  The  Buffalo 
Courier,  after  alluding  to  the  harmony  manifested 
in  the  work  of  the  State  Convention,  said  :  "  The 
nomination  of  Judge  Rapallo  for  the  place  made 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Chief  Judge  Church,  was 
also  reached  in  a  manner  strikingly  demonstrative 
of  the  party's  substantial  unity.  If  either  of  the 
other  eminent  jurists  who  were  named  in  the  con- 
vention had  been  successful,  the  result  might  have 
been  claimed  as  the  triumph  of  a  faction.  As  it  is, 
Judge  Rapallo's    »    *    *    name  goes  to  the  people 


*  *  *  solely  as  that  of  the  man  whose  fitness  for 
the  position  has  been  attested  by  actual  experience, 
and  by  whose  election  the  interests  of  the  Court  and 
the  public  will  be  best  subserved.  Judge  Rapallo's 
prominence  and  value  in  the  Court  for  years  past 
has  been  such  as  practically  to  compel  his  recogni- 
tion and  promotion  now.  He  is  conceded,  we  be- 
lieve, by  all  who  do  business  before  the  appellate 
bench,  to  be,  of  all  its  members,  the  one  best  fitted, 
by  his  intellectual  qualifications  and  habits  of  work, 
to  preside  over  its  councils.  So  potent  did  the  Con- 
vention regard  the  argument  for  Judge  Rapallo's 
candidacy,  that  his  nomination  was  effected  on  the 
first  ballot,  and  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  votes  cast.''  The  Syracuse  Courier  said  :  "  Judge 
Rapallo  is  possessed  of  a  brilliant  legal  mind,  and 
his  decisions  and  opinions  have  always  been  charac- 
terized by  sound  law,  and  have  evidenced  his 
thorough  understanding  of  his  profession.  He  has 
been  characterized  as  naturally  the  most  brilliant 
judge  on  the  bench."  The  Buffalo  Express,  a  Re- 
publican organ,  called  his  nomination  "a  marked 
personal  triumph,"  which  justified  the  general 
opinion  that  he  had  "  fairly  won  his  spurs  on  the 
bench,"  adding,  in  conclusion,  the  most  compli- 
mentary allusions  to  his  natural  and  acquired  abili- 
ties. The  canvass  of  1880,  however,  was  determined 
by  considerations  of  national  importance.  Garfield 
was  elected  and  Hancock  defeated,  and  Judge  Ra- 
pallo shared  the  fate  of  his  party.  But  this  did  not 
deprive  the  bench  of  his  valuable  services,  for,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  new  constitution,  his  can- 
didacy for  the  oflSce  of  Chief  Judge  did  not  vacate 
his  seat  as  Associate  Judge,  which  he  still  continues 
to  occupy.  He  has  now  been  upon  the  bench  thir- 
teen years,  and  his  opinions  run  through  forty-eight 
volumes  of  the  New  York  Reports,  commencing 
with  Vol.  XLIII.  The  wife  of  Judge  Rapallo  was 
a  daughter  of  the  late  Bradford  Sumner,  who  was 
an  eminent  lawyer  of  Boston.  They  were  married 
in  1852.  The  eldest  of  their  children,  Edward  S. 
Rapallo,  studied  law,  and  is  now  practicing  in  New 
York  city. 


HAMMOND, WILLIAM  ALEXANDER,  M.D.,  of 
New  York  city,  Surgeon-General  of  the  United 
States  Army  (Retn-ed  List),  and  distinguished  as 
a  physician,  surgeon,  and  specialist,  was  born  at  An- 
napolis, Maryland,  August  28,  1828.  His  father 
was  Dr.  John  W.  Hammond,  of  Anne  Arundel 
county,  Maryland,  whose  ancestors  had  large  grants 
of  land  in  that  county  from  the  Crown  and  from 
Lord  Baltimore.    They  were  of  English  origin,  the 
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first  one  coming  to  this  country  being  Major-General 
John  Hammond,  of  the  British  Army.  The  family 
still  resides  in  Kent  and  Norfolk,  England,  where  it 
has  large  estates.  The  mother  of  the  subject  of  this 
notice  was  Sarah  Pinkney,  whose  ancestors  came 
over  from  Normandy  to  England  with  "William  the 
Conqueror,  and  whose  names  are  still  to  be  found 
on  the  role  of  Battle  Abbey.  Her  father  was  Jona- 
than Pinkney,  and  her  uncle  the  celebrated  William 
Pinkney,  eminent  as  a  lawyer,  a  statesman,  and  an 
ambassador.  The  South  Carolina  Hammonds  and 
Pinkneys  are  branches  of  the  Maryland  families. 
When  William  A.  Hammond  was  about  four  years 
old  his  father  removed  to  Pennsylvania.  He  received 
his  academic  education  at  Harrisburg,  and,  when 
a  little  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  began  the  study  of 
medicine.  He  attended  lectures'  at  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  and  graduated  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  in  1848.  Subsequently  he  attended  the 
clinical  instruction  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  at 
Philadelphia,  for  a  year,  and  in  1849,  after  passing 
his  examination  before  a  medical  board  convened  in 
New  York,  he  entered  the  army  as  an  Assistant 
Surgeon,  with  the  rank  of  First  Lieutenant.  He 
was  married  a  few  days  afterward  to  Helen,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Michael  Nisbet,  Esq. ,  of  Philadelphia, 
by  whom  he  has  had  five  children,  two  of  whom 
are  now  living.  Assistant  Surgeon  Hammond  re- 
ceived his  first  orders  a  few  days  after  his  appoint- 
ment, and  at  once  proceeded  across  the  Plains  with 
a  body  of  troops  to  New  Mexico,  where  he  remained 
for  nearly  three  years,  serving  during  that  period  at 
nine  different  posts,  and  passing  a  large  portion  of 
his  service  in  active  campaigns  against  the  Indians. 
Subsequently  he  went  to  Europe  for  the  benefit  of 
his  health,  mainly,  though  not  without  a  view  to 
study.  After  his  return  he  was  stationed  at  West 
Point,  at  Port  Meade,  in  Florida,  and  at  Port  Riley, 
in  Kansas.  During  this  last  period  he  was  detailed 
for  duty  as  Medical  Director  of  the  Sioux  expedition, 
and  as  medical  officer  of  the  troops  who  located  the 
road  from  Port  Riley  to  Bridger's  Pass,  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  After  these  tours  of  duty  he 
was  ordered  to  Port  Mackinac,  in  Michigan.  While 
at  this  last  named  station  he  was  offered  the  Pro- 
fessorship of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  at  Baltimore,  and,  on  the  31st 
of  October,  1860,  he  resigned  from  the  army  to  ac- 
cept the  appointment.  During  the  whole  of  this 
period  of  army  service  he  had  given  special  atten- 
tion to  physiology  and  physiological  chemistry,  and 
had  published  numerous  monographs  on  subjects 
pertaining  to  those  branches  of  medical  science. 
One  of  these,  on  "  The  Nutritive  Value  and  Physi- 


ological Effects  of  Albumen,  Starch,  and  Gum  when 
singly  and  exclusively  used  as  Food,"  was  a  re- 
maBkable  instance  of  what  could  be  done  in  the  way 
of  original  research.  No  more  exhaustive  essay  on 
the  subject  had  then  or  has  since  appeared,  and  the 
American  Medical  Association  marked  its  apprecia- 
tion of  its  excellence  by  according  its  first  prize  to 
the  author  for  his  remarkable  contribution  to  medi- 
cal science.  Many  others  of  Dr.  Hammond's  scien- 
tific papers  were  translated  into  French  and  Ger- 
man, and  republished  in  England,  and  he  thus,  at 
that  early  period  of  his  career,  obtained  a  cosmopol- 
itan reputation  as  an  original  worker  in  medicine. 
During  his  service  on  the  frontier,  and  while  engaged 
in  expeditions  against  the  Indians,  he  had  many  op- 
portunities for  the  practical  study  of  natural  history. 
Of  these  he  fully  availed  himself,  and  made  large 
collections  of  the  fauna  of  the  newly  explored 
regions,  which  were  presented  by  him  to  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  and  to  the  Academy  of  the  Nat- 
ural Sciences,  in  Philadelphia.  But  soon  after  his 
removal  to  Baltimore,  and  while  engaged  in  his 
professional  duties,  the  civil  war  between  the 
South  and  the  National  Government  was  in- 
itiated. The  Sixth  Massachusetts  Regiment  of 
Volunteers,  while  on  its  march  to  Washington, 
was  attacked  in  the  streets  by  a  mob,  and  sev-. 
eral  of  the  wounded  soldiers  came  under  his 
charge  at  the  Baltimore  Infirmary,  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  surgeons.  Dr.  Hammond  was  of 
strong  Union  proclivities.  The  predominant  feeling 
in  Baltimore  was  at  that  time  with  the  South,  so  he 
determined  to  resign  his  professorship,  abandon- 
ing the  promising  field  for  advancement  open  to  him, 
to  re-enter  the  service  of  his  country.  To  do  this  in 
the  regular  army,  it  was  necessary  to  be  re-examined. 
He  passed  head  of  the  class,  and  was  at  once  re-com- 
missioned, though,  of  course,  with  the  loss  of  the 
rank  he  had  acquired  by  his  previous  service  of 
eleven  years,  the  law  not  permitting  of  any  allow- 
ance on  this  score.  He  was  first  assigned  to  duty 
with  General  Patterson,  and  was  charged  with  the 
important  work  of  organizing  general  hospitals  f  orthe 
army  under  that  officer's  command  at  Hagerstown, 
Frederick,  and  Baltimore.  As  experienced  medical 
officers  were  required  for  General  Rosecrans's  army, 
the  headquarters  of  which  was  at  Wheeling,  West 
Virginia,  Dr.  Hammond  was  ordered  to  report  to 
that  officer  for  duty,  and  was  by  him  made  Medical 
Inspector  of  Camps  and  Hospitals.  Here  he  dis- 
played so  much  activity  and  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  reforms  he  initiated  were  so  striking, 
that  he  attracted  the  attention  of  the  United  States 
Sanitary  Commission  to  his  labors  and  qualifica- 
tions ;  and  when  the  reorganization  of  the  Medical 
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Department  of  the  Anny  was  in  contemplation,  he 
was  regarded  as  the  one  oflScer  of  the  corps  whose 
abilities  and  general  fitness  were  such  as  to  warrant 
promotion  to  its  head.     Perhaps  we  cannot  do  bet- 
ter in  this  connection  than  to  quote  a  few  words  from 
the  oflBcial  "History  of  the  United  States  Sanitary 
Commission,"  by  Prof.  Charles  J.  Stillfe.     Speaking 
of  the  Surgeon-Generalship  created  by  the  act  reor- 
ganizing the  medical  department,  the  historian  says  : 
"  The  post  was  one  of  singular  difficulty  and 
embarrassment,   and  yet  of    such  peculiar    honor 
and  distinction,  that  its  attainment  naturally  became 
the  object  of  the  ambition  of  some  of  the  ablest  men 
of   the  medical  stafE  of  the  army.     The  Sanitary 
Commission,  which  had  watched  with  so  much  care 
and  anxiety  the  progress  of  the  measure  which  it 
had  proposed  to  Congress,  and  could  at  last  congrat- 
ulate the  country  on  its  adoption,  felt  that  its  task 
was  only  half  done  until  a  competent  man  was  se- 
lected for  the  post  of  Surgeon-General.     The  quali- 
ties essential  to  an  officer  occupying  such  a  position 
had  long  been  the  subject  of  careful  inquiry  and 
study,  upon  which  much  light  had  been  shed  by  the 
daily  intercourse  of  the  members  of  the  commission 
with  some  of  the  officials  of  the  old  bureau.     As 
has  been  stated,  the  removal  of  the  incumbent  had 
been  urged  upon  the  Government  in  September,  1861, 
upon  the  ground  that  he  lacked  the  essential  requi- 
sites for  the  successful  administration  of  the  bureau, 
even  as  then  organized.     Under  the  reorganization, 
it  was  necessary  to  seek  for  a  man  who  would  thor- 
oughly develop  in  practice  its  salutary  provisions. 
' '  Among  the  officers  of  the  medical  staff  whose  zeal, 
intelligence,  and  successful  administration  of  his 
duties  had  commanded  most  thoroughly  the  confi- 
dence and  admiration  of  the  inspectors  of  the  com- 
mission, was  Dr.  William  A.  Hammond,  at  that  time 
an  Assistant  Surgeon  in  the  regular  army.     He  had 
been  employed  since  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion 
in  organizing  general  hospitals  at  Chambersburg, 
Hagerstown,  Baltimore  and  Wheeling,  and  his  ap- 
preciation of  the  wants  of  such  establishments,  and 
the  enlarged  and  liberal   spirit  with  which  he  at- 
tempted to  supply  their  deficiencies,  were  so  con- 
spicuous that  they  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  Inspectors  of  the  commission.    These 
Inspectors,  who  were  medical  men  and  fully  compe- 
tent to  form  a  correct  judgment  on  the  subject,  en- 
tertained a  very  high  opinion  of  Dr.  Hammond's  ad- 
ministrative capacity.     In  the  reports  made  by  them 
to  the  commission,  they  spoke  in  unqualified  terms 
of  praise  of  the  reforms  introduced  by  him  into  the 
hospitals  at  some  of  these  places,  and  of  the  rapidly 
improving  condition  of  the  patients  in  them,  as  due 
to  the  measures  adopted  by  him.     In  this  way  Dr. 
Hammond's  name  first  became  known  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  commission.     He  was  not  only  a  stranger 
to  all  of  them  save  one,  but  with  that  exception  his 
existence  even  was  previously  unknown  to  any  one 
of  them.     As  they  were  searching  in  vain  among 
the  officers  of  the  medical  staff,  with  whom  they 
had  made  acquaintance  in  Washington,  for  some 
one  whom  they  could  recommend  for  the  post  of 
Surgeon-General,  their  attention  had  been  thus  di- 
rected to  Dr.  Hammond.     Upon  further  inquiry  it 
appeared  that  Dr.  Hammond  was  comparatively  a 
young  man,  who  had  served  more  than  eleven  years 


previous  to  the  war  as  an  Assistant  Surgeon  in  the 
army.     He  had  acquired,  while  in  the  service,  a  very 
high  reputation  among  his  professional  brethren  in 
civil  life  as  a  man  of  science,  and  of  great  powers 
of  original  observation.     A  reputation  of  this  kind 
in  an  officer  of  the  Medical  Corps,  the  period  of 
whose  service  had  been  mostly  passed  in  garrisons 
on  the  remote  frontier,  was  so  unusual  that  it  at 
once  suggested  the  possession  on  his  part  of  great 
force  and  vitality  of  intellect,  and  a  capacity  for 
broad  and  comprehensive  views  of  policy,  which 
the    long  continued  influence  of    narrow   routine 
and  formalism  tends  to  crush  out  of   less  gifted 
minds.     It  appeared  also  that  Dr.  Hammond's  rep- 
utation was  not  merely  that  of  a  man  of  science  and 
professional  skill,  but  that  his  career  in  the  army 
had  been  marked  by  the  faithful  and  successful  per- 
formance of  his  special   duties  as  a  medical  officer 
within  the  limited  sphere  in  which  those  duties  per- 
mitted him  to  work.     He  had  given  to  the  subject 
of   hospital  construction   and   administration — the 
great  need  of  the  time — more  thought  and  study, 
probably,  than  any  member  of  the  medical  staff. 
His  opinions  on  this  all  important  matter  had  been 
in  a  great  part  formed  or  modified  by  a  thorough  ex- 
amination of  the  great  military  hospitals  in  different 
countries  of  Europe.     He  was  perfectly  familiar 
with  foreign  military  systems,  so  far  as  the  adminis- 
tration of  their  medical  service  was  concerned,  and 
such  an  experience  at  a  time  when  it  was  easy  to  see 
the  defects  in  the  existing  system  here,  but  not  so 
easy  to  suggest  the  best  practical  remedy,  would 
prove,  of  course,  of  immense  value  in  settling  the 
details  of  the  new  organization.     In  addition  to 
these  essential  requisites  for  the  position,  he  had  ex- 
hibited a  zeal  and  interest  in  the  reputation  of  the 
medical  staff  of  the  army,  which  was  esteemed  a 
very  important  element  in  forming  an  estimate  of 
his  pretensions  as  a  candidate.     At  the  outbreak  of 
the  Rebellion  he  held  the  office  of  professor  of  physi- 
ology and  anatomy  in  the  University  of  Maryland, 
and  was  besides  engaged  in  lucrative  practice  as  a 
physician  in  Baltimore.     Scarcely  a  year  before,  he 
had  resigned  his  position  as  Assistant  Surgeon  to  enter 
upon  a  wider  field  of  duty,  and  to  prosecute  his  fa- 
vorite studies  under  more  congenial  auspices.   When 
the  war  broke  out  he  did  not  hesitate  at  once  to  aban- 
don his  professorship  and  to  re-enter  the  army  at  the 
foot  of  the  list  of  Assistant  Surgeons.     He  had  been 
constantly  and  actively  employed  ever  since,  and  his 
great  merit  had  been  recognized,  as  we  have  said,  at 
a  very  early  period,  by  the  Inspectors  of  the  commis- 
sion.    He  was,  besides,  thoroughly  impressed  with 
the  deficiencies  of  the  existing  system,  and  he  cor- 
dially agreed  with  the  officers  of  the  commission  and 
other  humane  men,  both  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
abuses  and  the  necessity  of  making  strenuous  efforts 
to  remove  them.     In  the  autumn  of  1861  the  com- 
mission had  been  thoroughly  convinced,  by  the  in- 
foi-mation  it  had  gathered  from  every  quarter,  that 
he  was  the  best  man  for  the  place.     At  that  time  it 
urged  the  removal  of  the  existing  head  of  the  bureau, 
and  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Hammond  as  his  suc- 
cessor.    The  failure  to  secure  his  appointment  at 
that  time,  however,  gave  further  opportunity  for  in- 
quiry, and  the  evidence  became  more  and  more  clear 
that  the  first  impressions  as  to  his  peculiar  fitness 
were  well  founded.   These  impressions  were  strongly 
confirmed  by  an  event  which  occurred  about  this 
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time.  In  their  efforts  to  procure  the  appointment  of 
a  suitable  Surgeon-General,  the  commission  did  not 
neglect,  as  may  be  supposed,  to  invoke  the  interven- 
tion of  General  McClellan,  all  powerful  at  that  time. 
No  one  knew  better  than  he  the  defects  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  no  one  was  more  anxious  for  reform,  and 
especially  for  the  appointment  of  a  competent  officer 
as  head  of  the  bureau.  In  a  conversation  with  the 
President  of  the  commission,  in  which  the  General 
expressed  his  great  desire  to  accomplish  so  impor- 
tant an  object,  he  took  up  an  army  list,  and  going 
over  the  names  of  all  the  members  of  the  medical 
staff  in  rotation,  discussed  with  remarkable  intelli- 
gence the  peculiar  qualifications  of  each.  To  each 
one  subjected  to  such  a  scrutiny  some  objection  ex- 
isted, in  his  opinion,  which  would  render  his  appoint- 
ment injudicious,  until  toward  the  foot  of  the  list 
he  came  to  the  name  of  Dr.  Hammond.  He  said  at 
once  :  '  He  is  our  man.  He  is  the  only  one  of  the 
whole  corps  who  has  any  just  conception  of  the  du- 
ties of  such  a  position,  and  sufficient  energy  faith- 
fully to  perform  them.'  When,  therefore,  the  bill 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  Medical  Department 
became  a  law,  the  commission  felt  itself  justified  on 
every  account  in  urging  upon  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Hammond  as 
the  one  fit  to  be  made,  if  the  provisions  of  the  law, 
directing  that  that  officer  should  be  selected  on  the 
ground  of  qualification  only,  were  to  be  regarded." 

He  found  the  Medical  Department  organized  for 
an  army  of  fifteen  thousand  men ;  he  had  to  make 
it  equal  to  the  requirements  of  an  army  of  a  mil- 
lion. The  affairs  of  the  bureau  were  far  in  arrears, 
many  of  the  books  were  several  months  behind- hand, 
and  no  adequate  provision  had  been  made  to  meet 
the  tremendous  emergency  which  was  close  upon 
the  country.  Complaints  of  the  inefficiency  of  the 
Medical  Department  were  loud  and  angry,  and  the 
people  were,  in  every  direction,  organizing  supple- 
mentary measures  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers,  which,  it  appeared,  the  medical  au- 
thorities of  the  Government  could  not  mitigate. 
There  were  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  but 
eight  clerks  to  do  the  whole  of  the  enormous  busi- 
ness of  the  office ;  in  less  than  two  months  after- 
wards there  were  over  sixty,  and  this  number  was 
subsequently  increased.  Not  only  was  it  necessary 
to  extend  the  machinery  of  the  office,  but  entirely 
new  sub-bureaus  had  to  be  created.  But  here  again 
the  historian  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  may  be 
allowed  to  speak  : 

"  A  new  and  vastly  enlarged  supply  table,  or  list 
of  articles  which  the  Government  would  undertake 
to  provide  for  the  inmates  of  the  hospitals,  was  also 
issued  by  order  of  the  Surgeon-General,  embracing 
many  things  essential  to  their  comfort,  for  the  sup- 
ply of  which  the  hospital  fund  had  been  hitherto 
the  only  and  most  precarious  resource.  Hospital 
clothing  was  also  furnished  to  the  patients  under  the 
new  regirm,  a  provision  which,  when  their  condition 
in  respect  to  personal  cleanliness  upon  their  en- 
trance to  the  hospital  is  considered,  seems  an  indis- 
pensable   prerequisite  to  their    proper    treatment 


But  the  measures  of  reform  introduced  by  the  Sur- 
geon-General did  not  cease  with  his  efforts  to  pro- 
vide for  the  material  comfort  of  the  patients.  The 
condition  of  the  medical  staff  excited  his  most 
serious  attention,  and  his  struggles  to  maintain  a 
high  standard  of  professional  excellence  in  it  were 
never  relaxed  for  a  moment.  To  effect  this  impor- 
tant object  he  devised  most  generous  and  liberal 
plans,  some  of  which  were  adopted,  and  others 
failed  from  a  want  of  co-operation  by  the  War  De- 
partment. They  were  all  characterized  by  that  com- 
prehensiveness of  view  which  proved  his  thorough 
appreciation  of  the  duties  of  his  great  office.  As  a 
means  of  securing  the  most  competent  men  for  the 
medical  service  of  the  army,  he  reorganized  the 
boards  of  examination,  and  insisted  upon  a  higher 
standard  of  attainment  on  the  part  of  the  candidate. 
He  established  also  a  new  and  complete  system  of 
hospital  reports,  which  was  designed  to  embody 
not  merely  a  formal  and  barren  statement  of  the 
number  of  patients  in  the  hospitals,  and  of  those 
who  were  discharged  or  died,  but  also  such  facts 
concerning  their  condition  as  would  constitute  valu- 
able material  for  a  medical  and  surgical  history  of 
the  war.  The  interest  and  importance  of  such  a 
history,  not  merely  as  a  record  of  what  had  been 
done  here,  but  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  general  laws  which  govern  the 
health  and  efficiency  of  ai-mies,  are  too  obvious  to 
need  comment.  In  order  further  to  accomplish 
this  object,  he  instituted,  at  Washington,  an  Army 
Medical  Museum,  in  which  was  collected  and  ar- 
ranged a  vast  number  of  specimens  from  the  differ- 
ent hospitals,  illustrating  the  nature  of  the  peculiar 
diseases  to  which  soldiers  are  liable,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  wounds  which  are  inflicted  by  the  new 
missiles  of  war.  The  peculiarity  of  these  wounds 
has  essentially  modified  one  of  the  most  important 
departments  of  military  surgery,  and  the  specimens 
thus  brought  together  in  the  Army  Medical  Museum, 
far  exceeding  in  number  and  variety  those  of  any 
other  collection  in  the  world,  have  served  not  only  to 
advance  the  cause  of  science  and  humanity,  buthave 
rendered  the  Museum  a  just  object  of  national  pride. 
But  the  great  central  want  of  the  system,  which,  left 
unsupplied,  all  the  other  improvements  suggested  by 
the  Surgeon-General  would  have  proved  of  little 
value,  was  the  want  of  proper  hospital  buildings. 
Fortunately  for  the  completion  of  the  circle  of  his 
plans,  the  necessary  co-operation  of  those  officers  of 
the  Government  outside  of  the  Medical  Department, 
who  were  charged  with  the  erection  of  hospitals, 
was  at  last  obtained,  and  a  large  number  were  con- 
structed on  a  vast'  scale  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  according  to  the  pavilion  system.  The 
peculiar  advantages  of  this  system,  and  the  wonder- 
ful results  which  followed  its  adoption  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the  army,  are  a  sub- 
ject properly  belonging  to  the  medical  history  of  the 
war.  The  best  evidence  we  can  give  of  the  success 
of  the  experiment  is  to  repeat  the  statement  of  the 
simple  fact  that  the  rate  of  mortality  among  the  in- 
mates of  these  hospitals  was  far  lower  than  has  been 
recorded  of  the  military  hospitals  of  any  age  or 
country. 

"  The  Sanitary  Commission,  without  desiring  to 
share  the  credit  of  any  of  the  vast  improvements 
made  by  the  Surgeon-General,  does  claim  not  only 
to  have  fully  sympathized  with  him  in  his  enlarged 
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and  liberal  views,  but  also  to  have  aided  bim  in 
carrying  them  out  as  far  as  any  extra-offloial  co- 
operation could  do.  In  seems  now  surprising  that 
any  obstacles  should  have  been  placed  in  the  way 
of  reforms  obviously  so  much  needed.  But  the 
truth  is  that,  from  various  causes,  it  required  the 
persistent  vigor  and  energy  of  a  most  determined 
man  to  advance  a  single  step  in  the  right  direction, 
and  the  Surgeon-General  always  needed  for  his  en- 
couragement all  the  supjiort  he  could  get,  in  the 
Government  or  out  of  it.  The  commission  felt  that 
the  best  practical  method  of  maintaining  the  health 
and  eflSciency  of  the  army  was  to  secure  the  proper 
administration  of  the  military  hospitals,  and  it  was 
only  fulfilling  the  highest  object  of  its  mission,  by 
zealously  co-operating  in  any  plans  which  sought  to 
accomplish  this  great  object," 

As  said  in  the  foregoing  extract,  the  hospital  sys- 
tem received  a  large  portion  of  General  Hammond's 
attention.  A  great  part  of  his  time  during  the  first 
three  or  four  months  of  his  administration  was 
spent  in  planning  and  locating  hospitals  and  visit- 
ing battlefields.  With  the  assistance  of  those  mem- 
bers of  the  corps  who  understood  his  objects  and 
entered  into  his  views,  hospitals  for  over  twenty 
thousand  sick  and  wounded  were  in  that  period  es- 
tablished in  Washington  alone,  and,  in  one  instance, 
beds  for  five  thousand  were  set  up  in  five  days.  In 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1863  hospital  accommo- 
dations were  provided  for  over  seventy  thousand  sick 
and  wounded  soldiers.  These  hospitals  were  mostly 
built  according  to  Dr.  Hammond's  designs,  after  a 
thorough  study  of  the  subject,  and  were  construc- 
ted with  a  view  to  every  necessary  condition  of 
hygiene  and  comfort.  Unfortunately,  however,  for 
the  good  of  the  service,  he  had  to  encounter,  from 
the  very  beginning  of  his  ofilcial  career  as  Surgeon- 
General,  the  personal  hostility  of  the  Secretary  of 
War.  This  continued  till  eventually  it  resulted  in 
his  dismissal  from  the  army,  but  not  till  he  had  ac- 
complished many  necessary  reforms,  and  infused 
a  spirit  of  activity  and  progressiveness  into  the  medi- 
cal corps  which  it  still  retains.  Relative  to  this  af- 
fair, we  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  from  the 
report  of  the  United  States  Senate  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs,  made  February  19,  1878,  on  the 
bill  authorizing  the  President  to  re-open  the  case, 
and,  if  in  his  opinion,  after  full  inquiry,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  injustice  had  been  done  to  Dr.  Hammond, 
to  reinstate  him  in  his  position  as  Surgeon-General 
and  Brigadier-General,  and  then  to  place  him  on  the 
retired  list  of  the  army  with  his  full  rank. 

"A  careful,  unbiased,  and  searching  scrutiny  of 
the  (3vidence  adduced  upon  the  trial,  as  presented 
and  reviewed  by  Dr.  Hammond,  as  well  as  mature 
consideration  of  the  argument  of  the  distinguished 
counsel  who  represented  Dr.  Hammond  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  trial,  forces  irresistibly  the  conclusion 
that  the  gravamen  of  all  the  charges,  save  one,  was 


either  disproved  by  the  defense,  abandoned  by  the 
prosecution,  or  eliminated  by  the  findings  of  the  court. 
The  single  charge  of  which  the  gravamen  was  not 
found  wanting  by  the  court,  was  in  itself  trifling  if 
not  frivolous,  and  certainly  insuificient  in  charac- 
ter and  importance  to  arraign,  try,  convict,  and  pro- 
nounce sentence  thereupon,  in  the  manner  and  form 
as  are  in  the  records  of  the  court  martial  set  forth. 
»*****■»* 

"  The  period  when  the  difficulties  originated  be- 
tween Secretary  Stanton  and  Surgeon-General  Ham- 
mond was  one  replete  with  perplexities  and  troubles. 
A  great  civil  war  was  in  progress,  large  armies  were 
arrayed  in  active  hostilities,  and  the  issue  of  events 
was  uncertain  and  indeterminate.  There  were,  of 
necessity,  antagonisms,  ambitions,  and  jealousies 
without  number,  embarrassing  and  hampering  the 
authorities.  Chaos  reigned  supreme,  and  the  unto- 
ward fate  of  a  single  person,  just  or  unjust,  merited 
or  unmerited,  whether  in  exalted  or  humble  station, 
weighed  not  a  feather  in  the  momentous  balance. 
Men  of  elevated  rank  and  reputation  were  cast  from 
their  high  estates  to  give  place  to  others,  in  some 
cases  the  experiment  utterly  failing  and  the  specula- 
tion proving  valueless,  while  in  others  yielding  good 
return.  Success  was  the  touchstone,  and  to  the 
moloch  of  its  attributes,  or  what  was  conceived  to 
be  its  necessities,  victims  were  daily,  nay  hourly, 
sacrificed.  Into  this  whirlpool  of  events  Dr.  Ham- 
mond was  drawn  and  carried  down.  The  history  of 
that  era  is  an  open  book,  known  to  and  read  by  all 
the  world.       *        »        « 

"  Dr.  Hammond,  in  his  argument  before  the  sub- 
committee, did  not  seek  to  cover,  hide,  or  shield  him- 
self from  any  blame  to  which  he  may  have  been 
justly  amenable,  nor  yet  to  harshly  question  or  im- 
pugn the  motives  of  others  who  had  conspired,  as 
he  supposed,  to  persecute  him,  treating  his  case  from 
an  elevated  standpoint  of  magnanimity.  It  was 
quite  possible,  he  admitted,  he  had  not  endeavored 
to  avoid  certain  antagonisms,  believing  his  duty  of 
caring  for  the  sick  and  wounded  to  be  paramount 
to  all  other  considerations.  It  is  reasonable, 
therefore,  to  infer  that  men  of  the  posi- 
tive natures  possessed  alike  by  Secretary  Stan- 
ton and  Dr.  Hammond,  would  decline  to  yield 
or  stand  bj  for  each  other  to  pass,  when  they  cross- 
ed and  crowded  upon  what  they  conceived  to  be  the 
path  of  mutual  duty.  When  they  collided,  it  was 
the  gage  of  battle  hurled  by  both— a  war  by  the  Ti- 
tans, a  struggle  for  the  mastery.  One  or  the  other 
must  have  fallen  in  a  conflict  of  such  nature  ;  for 
there  was  no  middle  ground  of  accommodation  be- 
tween them.  Secretary  Stanton,  in  the  extraor- 
dinary pressure  of  the  times,  no  doubt  became  im- 
pressed that  the  displacement  of  Surgeon-General 
Hammond  would  conduce  to  the  benefit  of  the  pub- 
lic service,  and,  possessing  the  greater  power,  ac- 
complished, by  means  of  indu'ection,  the  desired 
result." 

And,  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  his 
duties  were  performed,  nothing  can  be  more  em- 
phatic than  the  eulogium  passed  upon  him  by  the 
Sanitary  Commission,  in  these  words  from  the  his- 
tory already  cited  . 

"But  it  does  feel  itself  called  upon  to  mndieate 
Ms  administration  upon  the  highest  grounds,    those 
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wMth  rest  upon  a  beUef  that  it  was  so  conducted 
by  him  that  those  who  suffered  through  the  casu- 
alties of  war  received  a  skillful  and  humane  treat- 
ment unexampled  in  military  history.  This  is  its  duty, 
not  merely  because  the  Medical  Bureau  was  its  creation 
and  Dr.  Hammond  its  candidate  for  the  post  of  Sur- 
geon-O-eneral,  but  because  it  is  convinced  that,  so  far  as 
he  was  permitted  to  act  freely,  he  did  a  worh  while  in 
that  position  which  will  always  be  regarded  by  men  of 
science,  and  the  friends  of  humanity,  as  one  of  the 
proudest  monuments  of  the  cimlization  of  our  age  and 
our  country." 

On  his  removal  from  offlce  in  August,  1864, 
Dr.  Hammond,  undismayed  by  what  would  have 
crushed  less  energetic  minds  or  those  not  con- 
scious of  innocence,  came  to  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  entered  upon  the  active  practice  of  his 
profession.  For  many  years  he  had  been  interested 
in  the  subject  of  Diseases  of  the  Mind  and  Nervous 
System,  and  he  determined  to  confine  his  labors  to 
this  department  of  medical  science.  Often  during 
the  early  period  of  his  residence  in  the  metropolis, 
he  was  in  great  pecuniary  straits,  and  was  obliged 
to  write  for  the  newspapers  and  periodicals  of  the 
day,  in  order  to  eke  out  his  slender  means  ;  but  he 
persevered  in  the  line  he  had  marked  out  for  him- 
self, and  ere  long  success  began  to  crown  his  ef- 
forts. He  was  appointed  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of 
the  Mind  and  Nervous  System,  in  the  venerable 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  gave  the 
first  course  of  lectures  on  these  subjects  ever  given 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  After  about  a  year  he 
was  tendered  a  full  professorship  of  these  branches 
in  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College — a  new 
chair  being  created  for  him.  This  position  he  held 
for  several  years,  and  then  resigned  it  to  accept  a 
corresponding  chair  in  the  University  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  his  alma  mater.  In  1882,  he,  and  other 
members  of  the  faculty,  resigned,  in  order  to  found 
the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School,  for 
the  further  and  higher  education  of  physicians,  and 
he  now  holds  the  Professorship  of  Diseases  of  the 
Mind  and  Nervous  System  in  that  institution.  In 
the  year  1878  he  decided  that  the  time  had  come 
for  his  vindication  from  the  outrage  he  had  suffered 
by  his  dismissal  from  the  army.  He  did  not  desire 
to  return  to  active  service,  or  to  receive  any  back 
pay  or  emoluments  of  any  kind  from  the  Govern- 
ment. He  merely  wished  to  show  to  the  world, 
what  was  already  well  understood  by  all  familiar 
with  the  case,  that  he  had  been  unjustly  treated  ; 
and  this  could  only  be  done  by  a  full  inquiry  by 
competent  authority.  A  bill  was  therefore,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, prepared  and  submitted  to  Con- 
gress. This  bill  authorized  the  President  to  review 
the  proceedings  of  the  court-martial,  and  if,  in  his 


opinion,  justice  demanded  it,  to  reinstate  Dr.  Ham- 
mond, and  to  place  him  on  the  retired  list  of  the 
army  as  Surgeon-General.  The  following  extract 
from  the  report  previously  cited  embodies  the  re- 
commendation of  the  Military  Committee  of  the 
Senate,  to  which  the  bill  was  referred  : 

"  Let  Dr.  Hammond,  in  event  he  shall  satisfy  the 
President  of  his  right  thereto,  be  restored  to  his 
family,  his  friends,  or  his  profession,  freed  from 
every  taint  and  blemish  which  has  hitherto  been  in- 
flicted upon  him  under  fortuitous  circumstances. 
His  brethren  of  the  medical  profession  honor  his 
name  and  fame,  and  his  countrymen  look  upon  him 
with  pride  as  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  American 
scientists,  humanitarians,  and  gentlemen.  Your 
committee  believe  this  to  be  a  case  wherein  the 
Constitutional  prerogative  of  Congress  to  redress 
grievances  may  be  safely,  justly,  and  fairly  exer- 
cised, especially  since  the  President  is  invested,  by 
the  provisions  of  the  bill,  with  wise  discretion.  If 
he  find  against  the  merits  and  equities  of  the  case, 
then  the  relief  sought  must  be  denied.  If  he  find 
otherwise,  and  hence  favorably.  Dr.  Hammond  will 
then  receive  that  reparation  to  which  he  is  entitled, 
and  which  avoids,  by  the  terms  of  the  bill,  all  reflec- 
tion and  humiliation  upon  any  other  party  con- 
cerned. 

"  Your  committee  deem  it  proper  to  call  attention 
to  the  facts  shown  by  the  record,  that  Dr.  Ham- 
mond organized  and  founded  the  Army  Medical  Mu- 
seum, in  the  city  of  Washington,  an  institution  uni- 
versally admitted  to  be  one  of  the  proudest  scientific 
monuments  of  any  age  or  country.  He  was  also  the 
projector  of  the  Government  publication  known  as 
'  The  Medical  and  Surgical  History  of  the  Rebel- 
lion,' a  work  highly  prized  and  eagerly  sought  for 
by  the  medical  profession  of  all  countries.  It  ap- 
pears, on  the  testimony  of  the  Rev.  Henry  W.  Bel- 
lows, President  of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Com- 
mission, that  the  Ambulance  Corps  of  the  Army, 
which  performed  such  remarkable  service  during  the 
late  rebellion,  originated  with  Dr.  Hammond,  al- 
though it  was  not  adopted  until  after  Dr.  Ham- 
mond's displacement.  In  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Bellows  to  the  Hon.  Henry  Wilson,  then  Chairman 
of  the  United  States  Senate  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs,  dated  New  York,  February  36,  1863,  the 
reverend  gentleman  earnestly  bespeaks  Senator  Wil- 
son's good  offices  on  behalf  of  the  passage  of  the 
ambulance  bill,  originally  prepared  by  Surgeon- 
General  Hammond,  and  which  he  fears  may  be  lost 
in  the  Senate  by  reason  of  certain  antagonisms.  In 
praising  his  efforts,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bellows  concludes: 

'  The  Surgeon-General  has  brought  order  out  of 
chaos  in  his  department,  and  efficiency  out  of  im- 
becility. The  sick  and  wounded  owe  a  hundred 
times  evermore  to  the  Government  and  the  Medical 
Department,  than  to  all  the  outside  influences  and 
benevolence  of  the  country  combined,  including  the 
Sanitary  Commission.  The  Surgeon- General  (Ham- 
mond) is  the  best  friend  the  soldier  has  in  this  country, 
because  he  wields  the  benevolence  of  the  United 
States  Government.  For  God's  sake  don't  thwart 
his  zeal  and  wisdom.' 

"In  view  of  all  the  facts  and  circumstances,  your 
committee  feel  warranted  in  recommending  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill." 
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In  the  House  of  Representatives  a  report  to  the 
like  effect  was  made  by  the  Military  Committee  of 
that  body.  The  bill  passed  the  House  unanimously 
on  the  presentation  of  the  report,  and  a  speech  in 
its  favor  by  the  Hon.  A.  G.  McCook,  who  had  given 
great  attention  to  the  details  of  the  case ;  and  the 
Senate,  with  but  one  dissenting  voice,  after  speeches 
made  in  its  favor  by  Senators  Conkling,  Bayard, 
Blaine,  and  others.  The  bill  was  at  once  signed  by 
the  President,  and  became  a  law.  The  case,  there- 
fore, came  before  the  Executive,  and  was  by  him 
referred  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  who,  after  a  thor- 
ough examination  of  the  records,  reported  that  the 
finding  and  sentence  of  the  court-martial  ought  to 
be  annulled  and  set  aside,  and  that  Dr.  Hammond 
ought  to  be  restored  to  his  position.  On  the  37th  of 
August,  1879,  the  President  approved  of  those  rec- 
ommendations, and  Dr.  Hammond  was,  after  fif- 
teen years  of  continued  injustice,  restored  to  his 
position  on  the  rolls  of  the  army,  as  Surgeon-General 
and  Brigadier-General  on  the  retired  list,  which  po- 
sition he  now  holds  with  his  original  date  of  April 
35,  1862.  In  reply  to  a  letter  from  Dr.  Hammond 
thanking  him  for  the  attention  he  had  given  to  the 
case,  the  then  Secretary  of  War,  the  Hon.  George 
W.  McCrary,  now  Judge  of  one  of  the  United 
States  District  Courts,  wrote  as  follows  : 

"  War  Depaktmbnt,         ) 
"  Washington,  Sept.  4, 1879.  j 

' '  My  Dea/r  8ir:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  kind  favor 
of  the  3d  inst. 

"  Upon  reaching  the  conclusion,  after  a  thorough 
examination  of  your  case,  that  a  great  wrong  had 
been  done  you,  and  that  you  were  clearly  entitled 
to  vindication,  it  was  with  great  pleasure  that  I  rec- 
ommended your  restoration  to  the  army. 

"I  can  say  to  you  with  the  utmost  sincerity  that 
I  have  never  performed  an  official  act  with  a  clearer 
conviction  that  I  was  doing, simple  justice. 

"  I  am  glad  to  note  the  fact  that  the  country, with 
scarcely  a  dissenting  voice,  approves  and  applauds 
the  act,  and  I  beg  most  heartily  to  congratulate  you 
upon  your  long-delayed  but  complete  triumph. 
"Very  sincerely, 
(Signed)  "GEO.  W.  McCRARY, 

"Brig. -Gen,  William  A.  Hammond, 

"  Surgeon-General  United  States  Army 
"  (retired)  New  York.". 

As  already  intimated.  Dr.  Hammond  has  been  an 
indefatigable  worker,  not  only  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession,  and  as  a  professor  in  its  medical 
schools,  but  also  in  its  literature.  To  even  enu- 
merate all  the  essays  and  monographs  he 
has  written  would  fill  more  space  than  can 
be  allotted  here.  The  following,  however,  are 
the  principal  books  of  which  he  is  the  author: 
"Physiological  Memoirs,"  Philadelphia,  1863;  "A 
Treatise  on  Hygiene  with  special  reference  to  the 
MUitary  Service,"  Philadelphia,  1863  ;  "Lectures on 


Venereal  Diseases,"  Philadelphia,  1864;  "On  Wake- 
fulness with  an  introductory  chapter  on  the  Physi- 
ology of  Sleep,"  Philadelphia,  1865  ;  "  On  Sleep  and 
its  Derangements,"  Philadelphia,  1869  ;  "  Insanity 
in  its  Medico-Legal  Relations,"  New  York,  1866  ; 
"A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  Sys- 
tem," New  York,  1871 — seventh  edition.  New  York, 
1881 ;  this  work  has  been  translated  into  French  and 
Italian  and  is  used  as  a  text  book  in  several  English 
schools  of  medicine — ;  "  The  Physics  and  Physiology 
of  Spiritualism,"  New  York,  1870  ;  "  Clinical  Lec- 
tures on  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,"  New 
York,  1874;  "Insanity  in  its  Relations  to  Crime," 
New  York,  1873  ;  "  Spiritualism  and  Allied  Causes 
and  Conditions  of  Nervous  Derangement,"  New 
York,  1876,  subsequently  published  under  the  title  of 
"  On  Certain  Forms  of  Nervous  Derangement," 
New  York,  1880;  "A  Treatise  on  Insanity  in  its  Med- 
cal  Relations,"  New  York,  1883  (this  work  is  being 
translated  into  the  Italian  language) ;  "  On  Sexual 
Impotence  in  the  Male,"  New  York,  1883.  Dr. 
Hammond  has  also  been  a  frequent  contributor  to 
the  higher  literary  periodicals,  such  as  the  "Inter- 
national Review,"  the  "  North  American  Review," 
etc.  Dr.  Hammond  is  a  member  of  many  home  and 
foreign  scientific  societies.  Among  them  are  the 
following :  The  College  of  Physicians,  the  Patho- 
logical Society,  the  Academy  of  the  Natural  Sci- 
ences, and  the  American  Philosophical  Society  of 
Philadelphia ;  of  the  New  York  County  Medical 
Society,  the  Neurological  Society,  the  Medico-Legal 
Society,  the  Society  for  Medical  Jurisprudence  and 
State  Medicine,  and  the  American  Geographical  So- 
ciety of  New  York  ;  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  of  Boston,  and  of  the  American 
Neurological  Association.  He  is  a  corresponding 
member  of  the  British  Medical  Association,  and  of 
the  Antheopological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  ;  an  honorary  member  of  St.  Andrew's  Med- 
ical Graduates'  Association,  Scotland,  and  Foreign 
Member  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh. He  is  a  member  of  the  Verein  fiir  gemeins- 
chaf  tliche  Arbeiten  zur  Forderung  der  wissenschaf  t- 
lichen  Heilkunde  ;  of  the  Verein  Wiirtembergische 
Wundartze  und  Geburtshelfer,  Germany,  and  of  the 
Provuncaal  Utrechtsche  Genootshaf  van  Kunsten  en 
Wetensohappen,  of  Holland,  etc.  etc.  Dr.  Ham 
mond  is  favored  with  fine  physical  development  and 
commanding  presence.  He  is  over  six  feet  two  inches 
in  height  and  weighs  about  260  pounds.  As  before 
stated.  Dr.  Hammond  has  two  children  :  a  son  and 
a  daughter.  His  son.  Dr.  Graeme  M.  Hammond,  is 
an  able  and  successful  physician  in  New  York  city. 
His  daughter,  Clara,  married  the  Marquis  Manfredi 
Lanza  di  Mercato  Bianco,  an  Italian  nobleman. 
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SCHELL,  HON.  AUGUSTUS,  a  distinguished 
lawyer  and  financier  of  thie  city  of  New  York, 
and  formerly  Collector  of  the  Port,  was  born  at 
Rhinebeck,  Duchess  county,  August  1,  1812,  and  is, 
both  in  his  own  experience  and  in  his  ancestral  tra- 
ditions and  the  history  of  his  birthplace,  peculiarly 
a  representative  American.  No  spot  in  this  country 
is,  in  its  growth,  more  illustrative  of  our  cosmopoli- 
tan race  than  Duchess  county.  "While  other  terri- 
tories bordering  on  the  Hudson  River  received  at 
first  the  alone  impress  of  the  Dutch  character  and 
customs,  there  were  mingled — with  the  descendants 
of  the  Hollanders  in  the  original  settlements  now 
comprised  within  the  county  of  Duchess— Germans, 
Frenchmen,  "Welshmen,  and  Englishmen,  whose 
blended  blood  now  flows  in  the  veins  of  their  chil- 
dren. On  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  thou- 
sands of  Huguenots  found  refuge  in  this  country, 
and  many  settled  in  the  mid-Hudson  district ;  but 
the  first  church  built  in  what  is  now  the  town  of 
Rhinebeck,  and  probably  the  first  in  the  county, 
was  a  German  Reformed  Church.  The  same  perse- 
cuting spirit  which  drove  out  the  Huguenots  caused 
the  Protestant  Germans  of  the  towns  of  the  Lower 
Palatinate,  when  overrun  by  the  armies  of  Louis 
XIV. ,  to  leave  by  thousands  their  homes  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine  and  the  Neckar.  In  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  Succession,  Queen  Anne  of  England,  under 
an  arrangement  with  the  Elector  Palatine,  hired 
many  of  the  refugees  to  serve  in  her  army.  These 
were  the  "Palatines,"'  who  afterwards  formed 
colonies  on  the  Hudson  River  and  in  Pennsylvania. 
A  large  body  were  brought  over  by  Governor  Hun- 
ter, when  he  received  his  commission  as  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  Province  of  New  York,  in  1710, 
and  were  located  upon  lands  purchased  in  the  pres- 
ent Columbia  and  Ulster  counties,  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  and  preparing  naval  stores  for  the  Govern- 
ment. The  royal  navy,  however,  received  no  ad- 
vantage, but  the  province  gained  thousands  of 
sturdy  and  useful  settlers.  Chafing  under  restraint, 
the  Palatines  scattered,  and  some  of  them  removed 
to  the  territory  known  as  the  Beekman  Patent,  and 
settled  on  a  spot  which  gradually  took  a  name  indi- 
cative both  of  their  former  home  and  new  abode, — 
"Ryn  Beck."  Among  the  Palatines  were  Calvinists 
and  Lutherans,  and  they  built  and  occupied  the  first 
church  together,  from  about  1715  to  1729,  when  the 
Lutherans  sold  out  their  interest  to  the  Reformed 
Protestants,  designating  the  place  in  the  conveyance 
as  "  Rhynbeck."  In  1734  the  term  was  extended  to 
a  larger  territory,  the  "Rhinebeck  Precinct"  of 
Duchess  county,  and  again,  in  1788,  was  restricted 
on  the  organization  of  the  town  of  Rhinebeck.  The 
prosperity  and  happiness  enjoyed  by  the  Palatines, 


called  "High  Dutchers,"  in  distinction  from  the 
"Low  Dutchers,"  who  gradually  became  their 
neighbors,  led  to  the  immigration  of  other  Germans. 
Among  these,  not  long  after  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury, was  Richard  Schell,  the  father  of  Christian 
Schell,  of  whom  the  Lutheran  Church  records  pre- 
serve the  fact  that  he  was  baptized  August  11,  1779, 
by  Dominie  Johannes  Frederick  Reis,  the  third  pas- 
tor of  the  Lutherans,  who  separated  from  the  Calvin- 
ists in  1729.  Christian  Schell  was  married  to  Elizabeth 
Hughes,  of  "Welsh  extraction,  residing  in  Staatsburg, 
a  village  of  the  adjoining  town  of  Hyde  Park.  He 
was  a  prominent  local  merchant  and  useful  citizen, 
and  filled  various  positions  of  trust.  He  was  active 
in  the  business  of  the  county,  but  did  not  aspire  to 
political  office.  His  name  frequently  appears  in  the 
land  records.  A  relic  of  his  prosperity  is  still  to  be 
seen  in  a  substantial  store  and  dwelling  of  stone 
which  he  erected  and  occupied,  and  which  was  sold, 
upon  his  death,  to  "William  B.  Piatt,  and  is  now 
known  as  "Piatt's  Corner."  In  the  second  war 
with  Great  Britain,  Christian  Schell  actively  partici- 
pated in  the  defense  of  New  York.  The  authorities 
had  rushed  into  conflict  with  the  strongest  maritime 
power  in  the  world,  not  only  without  the  means  of 
protection  for  the  growing  commerce  of  the  country, 
but  without  any  adequate  coast  defense.  "When,  in 
1814,  the  enemy  captured  the  city  of  "Washington 
and  destroyed  the  principal  publie  buildings,  wide- 
spread alarm  was  felt  for  the  city  of  New  York. 
Public  meetings  were  held  and  volunteers  enlisted. 
Mr.  Schell  aided  in  these  preparations,  and  co-oper- 
ated with  Major-Geueral  Morgan  Lewis,  ex-Governor 
of  the  State,  and  a  resident  of  Rhinebeck,  who  was 
his  friend.  He  raised  a  company  of  men,  of  which 
he  was  commissioned  the  Captain,  and  was  stationed 
near  the  city.  The  fortifications  were  strengthened 
by  20,000  men  under  the  command  of  Generals 
Lewis  and  Stevens.  This  display  of  force,  acting 
in  concert  with  the  fleet  in  the  harbor  under  the 
command  of  Commodore  Decatur,  undoubtedly 
saved  the  city  from  an  intended  attack.  Christian 
Schell  died  in  1825  in  his  forty-sixth  year,  but  his 
widow  survived  him  until  1866.  Their  children 
were  eight  in  number :  Emily,  Richard,  Julius, 
Robert,  Augustus,  Edward,  Francis,  and  Julia, 
most  of  whom  were  quite  young  at  the  date  of 
their  father's  decease.  So  large  a  family  required 
much  care  and  economy  on  the  part  of  the  mother 
for  their  proper  training  and  settlement  in  life.  She 
was  an  excellent  woman,  a  consistent  member  of 
the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  and,  living  to  the  age 
of  eighty-three,  was  permitted  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
her  efforts  in  the  honest  lives  of  her  children.  Of 
these,  Augustus  Schell  received  early  tuition  in  the 
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local  schools  and  academies,  Including  the  institu- 
tion at  Eed  Hook  under  the  care  of  the  afterwards 
distinguished  Rev.  John  C.  Choules,  D.  D.  Educa- 
tional facilities  were  far  in  advance  of  those  of  the 
preceding  generation ;  for  it  is  a  remarlsable  fact 
that  instruction  in  English  branches  was  so  slow 
that  the  Holland  language  remained  to  a  consider- 
able extent  the  vernacular  in  several  of  the  river 
counties  for  more  than  a  Century  after  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  province  by  the  English.  The  German 
settlers  and  their  children  were  obliged  to  acquire 
it,  and  young  Schell  in  his  boyhood  often  heard  his 
father  converse  with  the  Dutch- Americans  in  their 
own  language.  To  complete  his  preparation  for  a 
college  course,  Augustus  passed  the  winter  of  1826 
and  1837  at  the  Wesleyan  Institute,  conducted  by 
Thomas  M.  Drake,  in  Mott  street.  New  York  city  ; 
and  the  following  summer  at  the  Newburgh  Acad- 
emy. Having  by  assiduity  gained  one  year  in  the 
collegiate  studies,  he  entered  Union  College,  then 
under  the  presidency  of  the  distinguished  Eliphalet 
Nott,  in  the  fall  of  1827,  and  graduated  with  honor 
in  1830.  Adopting  the  law  as  a  profession,  he  pur- 
sued his  studies  the  following  winter  in  the  ofllce  of 
William  Samuel  Johnson,  of  New  York,  and  in  the 
summer  of  1831  at  the  celebrated  Litchfield  Law 
School,  in  Connecticut,  conducted  by  Judge  iGtould, 
where  he  was  a  fellow-student  with  Ward  Hunt 
and  Lewis  B.  Woodruff,  since  distinguished  Judges 
of  the  courts  of  this  State  and  of  the  United  States. 
During  the  next  year  he  remained  in  his  native 
county,  and  familiarized  himself  with  the  details  of 
practice  in  the  office  of  John  Armstrong,  son  of 
General  Armstrong,  of  fame  in  the  Revolutionary 
War,  and  as  United  States  Senator  and  Minister  to 
France.  Another  year  of  legal  study  followed  in 
the  office  of  John,  afterwards  Judge  Slosson,  and 
Jonathan  Lawrence,  at  New  York  city,  and  he  was 
admitted  to  practice  at  the  General  Term  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  at  Albany  in  the  autumn  of  1833. 
Meanwhile  Mr.  Lawrence  had  died,  and  Barzillai, 
the  brother  of  John  Slosson,  had  taken  his  place  in 
the  firm.  Mr.  Schell  was  associated  with  the  Slos- 
sons,  and  subsequently  with  another  brother,  Ed- 
ward Slosson,  and  with  Waldo  Hutchins,  the  legal 
business  being  conducted  uninterruptedly  for  about 
twenty-five  years,  under  the  changes  in  the  firm 
name  required  by  the  appointment  of  Judge  Slos- 
son and  the  admission  of  the  other  partners. 
The  style  was  originally  Slosson  &  Schell,  then 
Schell  &  E.  Slosson,  and  finally  Schell,  Slosson 
&  Hutchins.  Their  clientage  consisted  principally 
of  merchants  and  real  estate  proprietors,  including 
leading  banks  and  insurance  companies,  and  in- 
creased in  importance  with  the  commercial  growth 


of  the  metropolis.  The  rapid  expansion  of  corporate 
interests  required  much  legal  preparation,  and  raised 
many  new  questions  for  adjudication  by  the  courts. 
A  lucrative  share  of  this  business  fell  to  Mr.  Schell's 
firm,  and  he  became  distinguished  for  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  law  relating  to  real  estate  and  corpora- 
tions. In  the  meantime  he  had  embarked  in  politi- 
cal life,  and  was  conspicuous  among  the  Tammany 
Hall  Democrats,  who  were  supreme  in  the  councils 
of  the  party  in  city,  State,  and  nation.  This  asso- 
ciation, possessing  in  its  constitution  more  power 
and  more  vitality  than  any  other  voluntary  political 
organization,  ancient  or  modern,  had  survived  alike 
victory  and  defeat,  and  often  risen  to  new  life  on 
the  wrecks  of  factions  and  parties.  Coeval  with  the 
Federal  Government,  the  Tammany  Society  ante- 
dated the  political  parties  of  Washington's  adminis- 
tration, and  numbered  among  its  members  both  Re- 
publicans and  Federalists  ;  but  its  tendency  was 
Democratic,  for  its  original  membership  was  largely 
composed  of  "  Sons  of  Liberty,"  or  "  Liberty  Boys," 
a  product  of  the  Revolutionary  period,  who  were 
jealous  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  lest  it  should 
foster  aristocratic  or  hereditary  distinctions.  Its 
name  was  borrowed  from  a  noted  Indian  chief,  and 
its  Indian  paraphernalia  indicated  its  American 
character.  The  conduct  of  its  affairs  was  commit- 
ted to  a  council  of  thirteen  Sachems,  representing 
the  thirteen  original  States,  one  of  whom  was  desig- 
nated as  the  Grand  Sachem.  Much  prestige  was 
gained  in  the  first  year  of  its  existence  by  entertain- 
ing the  delegation  of  the  Creek  Indians,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Washington,  who  was  desirous  of  secur- 
ing a  treaty  of  peace.  The  Creeks  were  so  pleased 
with  the  reception  accorded  by  their  brother  Indians 
at  the  Tammany  wigwam,  that  they  were  very 
ready  to  negotiate.  Under  the  title  of  the  "  Tam- 
many Society,  or  Columbian  Order,"  it  was  in- 
corporated as  a  charitable  and  social  institution 
in  1805,  and  in  its  early  years  contributions  were 
often  taken  up  for  Revolutionary  soldiers,  or 
their  widows  and  orphans ;  and  it  established 
a  Museum  of  Natural  History.  In  1811  it 
erected  the  first  Tammany  Hall  on  the  corner  of  ■ 
Nassau  and  Frankfort  streets.  At  this  time  the 
Federalists  had  withdrawn  from  it,  and  the  Repub- 
licans were  divided  into  the  "  Clintonians  "  and  the 
"Bucktails,"  the  last  named  being  the  adherents 
of  the  Tammany  Society,  so  called  from  a  part  of 
the  Indian  uniform.  The  controversy  with  the 
Clintonians,  the  party  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  ended,  on 
the  death  of  Clinton,  in  the  supremacy  of  the  Tam- 
many Republicans,  or,  as  they  were  now  called, 
"  Democrats."  Previously  an  event  of  great  im- 
portance had  occurred.    At  a  meeting  held  at  Tarn- 
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many  Hall  in  1830,  and  presided  over  by  the  Grand 
Sachem,  the  movement  was  commenced  that  re- 
sulted in  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  1831, 
and  the  removal  of  the  property  restrictions  attached 
to  the  ballot.  If  anything  had  been  feared  from 
the  influence  of  a  secret  society  in  politics,  it  was 
ofEset  by  the  large  accessions  to  the  ranks  of  the 
voters.  After  various  controversies,  in  which  the 
"  Equal  Rights"  men  demanded  and  received  recog- 
nition at  Tammany  Hall,  the  organizations  of  the 
General  Committee  and  the  District  Committees  of 
the  Tammany  Hall  Democracy  were  perfected, 
which,  though  sometimes  confounded  with  the 
Tammany  Society,  are  a  separate  organization,  long 
representing  a  majority  of  the  voters  in  the  city. 
Under  the  management  of  the  ablest  and  best  men 
in  the  party,  including  Mr.  Schell,  it  achieved  a 
series  of  the  most  signal  successes.  In  1853  he  was 
a  prominent  candidate  at  the  Democratic  State 
Convention  for  the  office  of  Governor,  and  came 
within  a  few  votes  of  receiving  the  nomination. 
During  President  Pierce's  administration  he 
was  Chairman  of  the  Tammany  Hall  General 
Committee,  and,  for  many  years  afterwards, 
imtil  the  organization  fell  under  the  control  of  cor- 
rupt men,  he  was  prominently  connected  with  its 
movements.  In  1854  he  was  offered  the  nomination 
for  Mayor  of  the  city,  which  was  equivalent  to  an 
election,  but  declined.  In  1853,  1854,  and  1855  he 
was  the  Chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  Conven- 
tion. On  the  accession  of  President  Buchanan,  in 
1857,  his  name  was  unanimously  presented  by  the 
Democratic  leaders  of  the  State  for  the  position  of 
Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York.  The  duties  of 
this  office  required  qualities  that  had  not  been  fully 
tested,  but  he  was  not  found  wanting.  For  nearly 
four  years  he  superintended  the  increasing  busi- 
ness of  the  port  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  merchants 
and  the  approval  of  the  Government.  Vast  amounts 
of  money,  as  compared  with  former  years,  passed 
through  the  Custom  House.  During  the  last  six 
months  of  1860  the  duties  averaged  nearly  three  mil- 
lions of  dollars  per  month.  The  imports  and  exports 
at  New  York  had  come  to  assume  a  large  prepon- 
derance over  the  combined  transactions  of  all  the 
other  ports  of  the  Union.  During  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1861,  they  amounted  to  $373,657,- 
735,  as  against  $584,995,066  for  all  the  rest  of  the 
country,  including  the  other  collection  districts  of 
the  State.  The  tonnage  of  the  State  had  increased 
from  378,869  tons  in  1815  to  1,539,355  tons  in  1861. 
Mr.  Schell  conducted  the  business  with  great  econ 
omy  as  well  as  efficiency.  Almost  the  only  disat- 
isf action  that  occurred  during  his  term  arose  from 
his  measures  of  retrenchment,  especially  when  he 


thinned  out  the  force  and  dismissed  about  one  hun. 
dred  men.  On  his  retirement  at  the  commencement 
of  Lincoln's  administration,  Mr.  Chase,  the  new 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  wrote  a  cordial  letter, 
warmly  commending  the  admirable  order  in  which 
he  left  the  affairs  of  the  office.  Mr.  Schell  did  not 
return  to  his  profession.  He  had  become  interested 
as  a  stockholder  in  some  of  the  railroads,  and  an  im- 
mense railway  system  was  developing  which  was 
soon  to  engross  much  of  his  attention.  The  earlier 
railroads  did  not  reach  the  internal  commerce  of  the 
country.  Even  after  the  consolidation  of  different 
roads  in  the  New  York  Central  Railway  Company, 
and  the  extension  of  lines  further  west,  there  was 
no  real  competition  with  the  Erie  Canal ;  for  there 
were  no  elevators  or  other  conveniences  for  trans- 
shipment at  all  comparable  with  the  boats,  which 
served  for  storage  at  both  ends  of  the  line.  It  was 
not  until  Ohio  and  the  States  further  west  were  in- 
tersected by  lateral  roads  reaching  every  section, 
that  the  tolls  of  the  canal  fell  off  sufficiently  to  ex- 
cite alai'm  among  the  financiers  of  the  Canal  Depart- 
ment. The  discussion  and  controversy  that  arose 
were  soon  ended,  for  the  law  of  trade  prevailed.  It 
was  found  that  the  tendency  of  merchandise  loaded 
in  a  car  was  to  remain  in  the  car  until  it  reached  its 
destination.  The  opening  of  the  lines  from  Chicago 
to  the  Mississippi  River  diverted  the  flow  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Mississippi  Valley  from  its  downward 
course  by  boat  to  New  Orleans  to  an  eastern  course 
by  rail  to  the  seaboard.  Finally  the  system  was 
completed  by  the  extension  of  the  roads  west  of  the 
Mississippi  and  the  opening  of  the  Union  Pacific,  in 
connection  with  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  in 
1869,  making  a  continuous  route  from  ocean  to 
ocean.  In  this  progress  and  in  the  management  of 
many  of  the  roads,  Mr.  Schell  has  borne  an  im- 
portant part.  In  1863  he  was  elected  a  director  of 
the  Harlem  Railroad  Company,  in  1864  a  director 
of  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company,  and  in  1867 
a  director  of  the  New  York  Central  Raikoad  Co.  In 
1869  occurred  the  consolidation  of  the  Hudson  River 
and  the  New  York  Central,  and  Mr.  Schell  was  elected 
a  director  of  the  new  corporation.  The  work  of 
railroad  consolidation  was  now  thoroughly  inaugu- 
rated, and  the  same  year  the  Buffalo  and  Erie,  the 
Cleveland,  Painsville  and  Ashtabula,  the  Cleveland 
and  Toledo,  and  the  Michigan  Southern  and  Northern 
Indiana  Railroad  Companies  were  united  in  the  Lake 
Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railroad  Company,  of 
which  he  was  elected  a  director  and  became  the 
Vice-President.  Of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Company,  which  was  chartered  by  the  General  Gov- 
ernment in  1863,  Mr.  Schell  became  a  director  in 
1873,  and  served  for  a  time.    After  the  consolidation 
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of  the  company  with  the  Kansas  Pacific  and  the 
Denver  Pacific  Railroad  Companies,  in  1880,  he  was 
again  elected  a  director.    In  the  companies  of  the 
other  roads  comprised  in  the  "  Vanderbilt  system" 
he  has  also  been  a  director  for  several  years,  as  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern,  the  Michigan   Central, 
and  the  Canada  Southern  ;  and  for  a  still  longer  pe- 
riod a  director  of  the  New  York  and  New  Haven 
Railroad  Company.    Besides  their  main  lines,  most 
of   these    companies  operate  numerous  branches, 
aggregating  nearly  ten  thousand  miles.     New  feed- 
ers are  constantly  opened,  and  the  business  of  the 
old  roads  has  enormously  increased  since  the  ante- 
war  pea-iod.     The  tonnage  of  the  New  York  Central 
line  is  more  than  double  that  of  all  the  railways  in 
the  land  thirty  years  ago.     As  an  officer,  committee- 
man, and  director  in  these  several  corporations,  Mr. 
Schell's  executive  talents  have  been  fully  tested,  and 
he  ranks  as  one  of  the  shrewdest  railway  financiers. 
In  the  management  of  other  important  corporations 
he  has  also  borne  an  important  share.   He  was  early 
a  trustee  of  the  Union  Trust  Company  of  New 
York,  which  has  increased  its  capital  of  $1,000,000 
by  a  surplus  of  $1,368,416,  and  is  a  member  of  its 
Executive  Committee.      Since  1867  he  has  been  a 
director  of  the  Manhattan  Life  Insurance  Company, 
and  for  several  years  a  member  of  its  Committee  on 
Losses.     This  company  is  noted  for  its  prompt  pay- 
ment of  death  claims.    Its  growth  has  been  healthy, 
and  its  assets  are  now  $10,663,476.     Its  surplus,  ac- 
cording to  the  standard  of  the  New  York  Insurance 
Department,  is  $2,353,837;  or  more  than   $130  to 
every  $100  of  Hability.     In  1870  Mr.   Schell  was 
elected  a  director  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company,  and,  with  a  large  pecuniary  interest,  has 
been  active  in  its  management.    From  the  first  he 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
and  since  1871   one  of  the  Vice-Presidents.     For 
about  eight  years  he  has  been  the  Chairman  of  the 
Law  Committee  and  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Expenditures.  He  is  now  the  Senior  Vice-President, 
and  often  presides  at  the  meetings  of  the  board  and 
of  the  Executive  Committee.   From  his  promptness, 
decision,  and  aptitude  for  dispatching  business,  he 
has  frequently,  in  the  course  of  many  years,  been 
called  upon  to  preside  at  the  stockholders' meetings. 
The  capital  stock  of    this  great  corporation  now 
stands  at  $80,000,000,  of  which  about  one-fourth  part 
is  in  the  treasury  of  the  company.    Its  offices  number 
13,000,  and  it  operates  374,000  miles  of  wire,  sup- 
ported by  131,000  miles  of  poles.     The  receipts  of 
the  year  1883  were  about  $17,000,000,  and  the  ex- 
penses about  $10,000,000,  leaving  a  net  profit  of 
$7,000,000.      Mr.    Schell    is     also    a    director    in 
various  banks,  savings  institutions,   and    fire    in- 


surance   companies,    all    of    which    are   in    high 
standing    and    doing    successful    business.      His 
political    activity    has   not    been    interrupted    by 
the  duties  of  corporate  management.     In  1867  the 
Tammany  Society  removed  to  its  new  edifice  in 
Fourteenth  street,  and  here,  in  1868,  the  National 
Democratic  Convention,  of  which  Mr.  Schell  was  a 
member,  met,  and  nominated  Horatio  Seymour  for 
the  Presidency.     The  same  year  Mr.   Schell  was 
elected  a  Delegate  at  Large  to  the  State  Constitutional 
Convention,  and  served  with  S.  J.  Tilden,  Sanford 
E.  Church,  George  Opdyke,   Erastus  Corning  and 
others,  on  the  Finance  Committee.     In  1873  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Committee  appointed 
by  Gov.  Hoffman,  and  proposed  important  amend- 
ments.   During  this  period  the  Tammany  Society 
had  fallen  under  the  control  of  the  "  Tweed  Ring," 
and  Mr.  Schell  was  withdrawn  from  its  affairs.    Re- 
taining his  membership,  he  was  able  to  participate 
in  the  reform  movement  within  the  society  to  wrest 
its  control  from  undeserving  men,  and  in  1873  was 
unanimously  elected  Grand  Sachem.     Through  his 
instrumentality  a  committee  of  twenty-one  was  ap- 
pointed to  reconstruct  the  parly  organization  in  the 
city,  of  which  Mr.  John  Kelly  was  made  Chairman. 
A  re-organization  of  the  General  and  District  Com- 
mittees followed,  and  subsequently  Mr.  Schell  was 
again  elected  Chairman  of  the  Tammany  Hall  Gen- 
eral Committee,  the  same  position  which  he  had 
held  more  than  twenty  years  before.    In  the  Demo- 
cratic State  Convention  of  1873  his  name  was  prom- 
inently proposed  as  Governor,  and  the  same  year 
he  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Committee.     In  this  capacity  he  issued  the 
call  for  the  National  Democratic  Convention  held  at 
St.  Louis  in  1876,  the  first  that  ever  met  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River.    Owing  to  the  arrangements  made 
by  the  citizens,  an  immense  concourse  was  drawn 
to  the  "Mound  City."    The  use  of  the  Grand  Hall 
of  the  new  Exchange  Building  was  offered  by  the 
merchants,  and  money  was  supplied  by  the  citizens 
to  decorate  and  arrange  it  for  seating  six  thousand 
people,  but  nearly  eight  thousand  were  crowded  into 
it.     The  opening  speech  of  Mr.  Schell  was  warmly 
commended  for  its  ability.     Tilden  was  nominated, 
and  at  the  ensuing  election  Mr.  Schell  was  chosen 
as  a  Presidential  Elector.     A  candidate  in  1877  for 
the  State  Senate,  Mr.  Schell  was  defeated  bp  a  com- 
bination of   the  Republicans    and    anti-Tammany 
Democrats,  who  united,  and  elected  John  Morrissey. 
The  next  year  he  was  defeated  in  a  candidacy  for 
the  office  of  Mayor  by  a  similar  combination,  which 
elected  Edward  Cooper.    In  1877  he  resigned  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Tammany  General  Committee, 
and  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Committee  on 
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Organization.  With  all  the  demands  of  a  busy  life, 
Mr.  Schell  has  redeemed  time  to  co-operate  in  the 
management  of  important  institutions  for  educa- 
tional and  charitable  purposes.  As  a  member  of 
the  New  York  Historical  Society  for  forty-flve 
years,  he  has  contributed  largely  to  its  prosperity. 
He  aided  in  the  erection  of  its  fireproof  edifice  in 
1858,  which  it  has  already  outgrown.  Having  long 
served  on  the  Executive  Committee,  he  was  elected 
Vice-President,  and  in  1872  President  of  the  Society. 
After  an  interval  he  has  been  again  elected  Pres- 
ident in  1883.  The  society  now  numbers  nearly 
two  thousand  members,  and  its  invaluable  library  of 
seventy  thousand  volumes,  its  numerous  pamphlets, 
maps,  and  manuscripts,  its  art  collections,  embrac- 
ing various  pieces  of  sculpture  and  more  than  a 
thousand  oil  paintings,  its  etchings  and  engravings, 
its  Nineveh  scupltures,  its  Abbott  collection  of 
Egyptian  antiquities,  and  its  numerous  North  Amer- 
ican and  Central  American  relics,  have  filled  the 
building  to  overflowing.  The  society  has  issued  nine 
volumes  of  collections  and  seven  volumes  of  pro- 
ceedings, besides  various  pamphlets  and  a  number 
of  works  provided  for  by  special  funds.  Mr.  Schell 
has  long  been  a  patron  of  the  New  York  Institution 
for  the  Blind.  He  was  elected  a  Manager  in  1849, 
and  as  a  member  of  its  various  committees  made 
himself  familiar  with  the  wants  of  that  unfortunate 
class;  and  he  has  been  instrumental  in  the  adoption 
of  various  improvements  for  their  instruction  and 
benefit.  In  1861  he  was  placed  on  the  Finance 
Committee,  and  in  1863  was  made  Treasurer.  In 
the  year  1866  he  was  elected  President,  and  has 
since  continued  at  the  head  of  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers. The  pupils  receive  literary,  musical,  and  in- 
dustrial training.  They  are  inentally  and  morally 
improved,  and  fitted  for  useful  stations.  The  build- 
ings, of  Elizabethan-Gothic  architecture,  comprise  a 
chapel,  library,  dormitories,  and  school,  music  and 
work  rooms.  The  library  contains  many  hundreds 
of  volumes  in  the  raised  letter,  covering  a  wide  va- 
riety of  subjects.  Since  the  institution  was  founded, 
in  1831,  more  than  1,350  blind  persons  have  received 
instruction  :  the  number  the  past  year  was  231. 
Mr.  Schell  is  ex  officio  a  trustee  of  the  Roosevelt 
Hospital,  and  is  a  trustee  of  the  New  York  Eye  and 
Ear  Infirmary.  Pew  men  have  exerted  an  influence, 
political  and  financial,  more  widespread  than  Au- 
gustus Schell.  In  all  the  temptations  incident  to 
party  management  and  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  he 
has  preserved  an  unspotted  record.  The  voice  of 
calumny,  heard  in  heated  controversy,  within  his 
own  party  and  without,  has  been  silenced.  If  ever, 
in  the  smoke  of  the  contest,  his  banner  has  seemed 
for  the  moment  obscured,  the  opening  rifts  have  re- 


vealed it  aloft  and  unsullied.  Prompted  by  his 
sympathies,  he  has  made  the  relief  of  want  a  recre- 
ation in  severer  labors.  Of  uniform  courtesy,  quiet 
and  dignified  in  demeanor,  but  of  inflexible  will,  he 
carries  along  his  purposes  in  an  even  tenor  to  their 
final  accomplishment.  In  1873  he  was  married  to 
Anna  M.,  daughter  of  George  S.  Fox  and  grand- 
daughter of  Thomas  Leggett,  prominent  members  of 
the  Society  of  Friends.  Mr.  Schell's  elder  brother, 
Robert,  is  President  of  the  Bank  of  the  Metropolis, 
New  York  city,  and  his  younger  brother,  Edward, 
President  of  the  Manhattan  Savings  Bank.  The 
oldest  brother,  Richard  Schell,  born  in  1810,  a  State 
Senator  in  1856,  and  a  member  of  Congress  from 
New  York  in  1875,  died  in  1879. 


OTTENDORFER,  OSWALD,  Editor  and  Pub- 
lisher of  The  New  York  Stoats  Zeitung,  and 
the  most  widely  known  of  the  German  editors 
in  the  United  States,  was  born  at  Zwittau,  Province 
of  Moravia,  Austria,  on  the  28th  of  February,  1826. 
He  studied  law  at  the  Universities  of  Vienna  and 
Prague.  Imbued  with  the  love  of  freedom  and  of 
constitutional  government,  he  identified  himself  with 
the  revolution  which  broke  out  in  March,  1848,  and 
participated  in  all  the  proceedings  of  that  eventful 
year.  At  the  fall  of  Vienna,  in  October,  he  escaped 
to  Leipsig.  He  was  an  actor  in  the  uprising  at 
Dresden  in  May,  1879,  and  in  that  of  Baden  in  the 
summer  of  the  same  year.  On  the  withdrawal  of 
the  revolutionary  army  to  Switzerland,  he  soon  tired 
of  the  shiftless  life  of  a  political  refugee.  His  desire 
to  return  to  Austria  was  so  great  that  he  braved  the 
risk  of  long  imprisonment,  and  made  his  appear- 
ance at  Vienna.  At  the  entreaty  of  his  fi'iends  he 
did  not  deliver  himself  to  the  authorities,  but  awaited 
their  efforts  to  ascertain  what  he  had  to  expect. 
Finding  that  the  severest  punishment  was  in  store 
for  him,  not  only  on  account  of  the  part  he  took  in 
the  events  of  Vienna,  but  especially  for  his  assist- 
ance to  the  Hungarians  after  he  left  that  capital,  he 
decided  on  emigrating  to  the  United  States.  He 
arrived  in  this  countiy  in  1850  without  means,  and 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  English  language. 
Friends  whom  he  found  in  New  York  were  unable 
to  render  him  any  assistance,  nor  was  their  advice 
of  any  practical  value.  Relying  on  himself,  he  ac- 
cepted a  situation  in  a  factory  where  no  others  but 
Irishmen  were  employed.  Although  he  had  never 
before  performed  manual  labor,  he  worked  several 
months  at  this  employment,  and  in  later  years  has 
often  said  that  he  never  felt  prouder  of  anything 
than  of  the  hard  fists  acquired  at  this  work.     De- 
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voting  every  leisure  liour  to  the  study  of  English,  he 
was  soon  able  to  secure  a  position  more  in  accord- 
ance with  his  tastes  and  education.  This  was  a 
clerkship  in  the  ofBce  of  the  8iaats  Zeiiung,  a  paper 
commenced  in  1834  as  a  weekly,  which  had  become 
a  semi-weekly  in  1838,  and  a  daily  in  1846.  Here 
he  attended  assiduously  to  the  interests  of  the  pa- 
per, and  by  close  and  persevering  study  became  so 
familiar  with  the  political  and  economic  questions  of 
our  public  life  that  in  a  few  years  he  was  promoted 
to  the  editorial  department.  Through  his  ability  and 
energy  his  advancement  was  rapid,  and,  by  marry- 
ing Mrs.  Uhl,  the  widow  of  the  former  proprietor, 
hq  became,  in  1859,  the  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
paper.  Mr.  Uhl  had  himself  risen  from  the  position 
of  foreman  of  the  compositors'  department  to  the 
proprietorship  of  the  paper  in  1844.  Mr.  Ottendor- 
f er  assumed  the  control  of  the  paper  at  an  eventful 
period.  The  sectional  controversy,  which  culmi- 
nated in  the  civil  war,  was  at  its  height.  He  was  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  American  institutions,  and 
believed  the  preservation  of  the  Union  indispensable 
to  the  welfare  of  the  country.  He  exerted  himself 
to  the  utmost  to  allay  passion  and  prevent  the  out- 
break of  the  war  ;  but  he  would  listen  to  no  propo- 
sition for  the  dismembership  of  the  Union.  When, 
by  the  fall  of  Port '  Sumter,  the  question  had  to  be 
decided  by  the  force  of  arms,  he  advocated  the  most 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  The  influence  of 
the  Siaats  Zeiiung  on  the  German  population  was 
very  great.  Though  the  Teutonic  mind  is  not  so 
quick  to  renounce  accustomed  ways  and  to  rush 
into  new  measures  as  more  mercurial  temperaments, 
the  American  Germans  girded  their  loins  for  the 
contest,  and  rendered  the  most  substantial  and 
valiant  service,  contributing  their  means  and  shed- 
ding their  blood  in  upholding  the  Government.  As 
an  inheritance  of  the  war  the  grip  of  the  Tweed  Ring 
was  fastened  on  the  city  treasury.  The  editor  of  the 
Stoats  Zeitung  early  arrayed  himself  on  the  side  of 
reform.  He  was  already  favorably  known  and  es- 
teemed by  the  editorial  fraternity,  and  by  the  citi- 
zens generally.  His  co-operation  was  welcomed. 
The  great  interest  which  the  German  adopted  citi- 
zens of  New  York  manifested  in  all  matters  of 
municipal  reform,  it  is  conceded,  was  due  to  his 
direct  exertions,  both  as  an  editor  and  a  citizen. 
Fully  sustaining  the  investigations  of  Mr.  Tilden,  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Seventy. 
While  the  Democratic  leaders  generally  were  fearful 
of  compromising  their  political  positions,  and  one 
after  another  withdrew  the  encouragement  that  had 
been  given  that  they  would  address  the  mass  meeting 
which  preceded  the  appointment  of  the  committee, 
he  boldly  threw  himself  into  the  gap.     Though  he 


had  declined  urgent  invitation,  from  the  conviction 
that  others  considered  as  representatives  of  the 
Democratic  party  would  do  more  justice  to  the  occa^ 
sion,  at  the  last  hour  he  consented.  With  little  or 
no  opportunity  for  preparation,  his  speech  produced 
a  powerful  impression,  enhanced  by  the  fact  that 
there  were  no  other  Democratic  speakers,  except 
Robert  R.  Roosevelt  and  Ex-Mayor  Havemeyer,  who 
was  Chairman  of  the  meeting.  Up  to  this  time  the 
Staats  Zeitung  had  been  recognized  as  a  Democratic 
paper  ;  but  its  increasing  divergence  from  the  sym- 
pathies and  views  of  the  party  leaders  enrolled  it  in 
the  ranks  of  the  independent  press.  Mr.  Otten- 
dorfer  was  invited  to  co-operate  in  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  Tammany  Hall ;  but  finding  that  it  was  to 
be  re-established  on  the  old  plan,  offering  an  occa- 
sion for  the  revival  of  the  one  man  power,  he  deter- 
mined to  emancipate  himself  from  affiliations  of  that 
kind.  Although  always  unwilling  to  accept  office, 
he  consented  to  become  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Aldermen,  to  emphasize  his  views  of  municipal 
government,  and  served  in  the  years  1873  and  1874. 
He  would  have  been  entitled  to  draw  |4,000  per 
year  as  Alderman,  and  $3,000  as  ex-officio  Supervi- 
sor, but  he  would  not  accept  emoluments,  especi- 
ally as  he  considered  the  salary  exorbitant  and  out 
of  proportion  with  the  services  to  be  rendered.  The 
charter  of  1873  prohibited  the  holding  of  two  politi- 
cal offices.  To  avoid  any  possible  question  or 
criticism,  Mr.  Ottendorfer  resigned  his  position  as 
one  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  in  1867, 
although  his  election  as  Alderman  preceded  the 
passage  of  the  charter,  and  although  the  regency 
was  not  considered  by  otiiers  as  a  prohibited  office. 
He  has  also  shown  remarkable  self-abnegation  in  the 
matter  of  an  account  of  the  Staats  Zeitung  against 
the  city  for  $15,000,  which,  although  the  bill  was 
audited,  he  has  refused  to  accept.  The  Board  of 
Audit  was  organized  by  a  special  law,  and  he  does 
not  believe  in  special  laws  :  he  thought  also  that  the 
press  was  in  some  measure  responsible  for  the  exist- 
ence and  toleration  of  the  "Ring,'' or  at  least  that 
gigantic  robberies  could  not  have  been  perpetrated 
if  the  metropolitan  papers  had  guarded  the  city's 
interest  with  due  vigilance.  The  warrant  for  pay- 
ment remains  at  this  moment  in  the  Comptroller's 
office,  not  having  yet  been  covered  back  into  the 
treasury.  As  a  member  of  the  commission  appointed 
in  1875  to  prepare  constitutional  amendments  and 
general  laws  for  the  government  of  the  cities  of  the 
State,  he  was  the  author  of  those  parts  of  the  report 
providing  for  a  board  of  finance  to  be  elected  by  the 
taxpayers,  and  restricting  the  contraction  of  liabili- 
ties and  debts.     Mr.   Ottendorfer  believes,   with  a 
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large  class  of  citizens,  that  municipal  government 
should  be  entirely  separated  from  party  politics,  and, 
without  haying  special  confidence  in  the  honesty  or 
intelligence  of  rich  men  or  taxpayers,  he  thought 
that  this  separation  could  be  effected  to  some  extent 
by  transferring  one  branch  of  municipal  affairs — 
the  financial — to  the  control  of  a  board  not  elected 
by  universal  suffrage,  and  therefore  independent 
of  political  parties  and  their  nominating  conven- 
tions. But  the  time  does  not  yet  seem  ripe  for  this 
reform.  Politicians  are  too  timid.  The  report  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  1876, 
but,  the  action  of  two  Legislatures  being  necessary 
before  presenting  it  to  the  popular  vote,  means  were 
found  to  stifle  it  the  following  year.  As  an  editor, 
Mr.  Ottendorf er  has  continued  to  advocate  the  gene- 
ral principles  of  free  trade,  and  other  doctrines  that 
have  been  especially  regarded  as  the  tenets  of  the 
Democratic  party  ;  but,  as  parties  do  not  always  ad- 
here to  their  principles,  he  treats  these  subjects 
from  an  independent  standpoint.  The  remarkable 
increase  of  German  immigration,  and  the  general 
elevation  of  its  character,  has  served  to  give  a  great 
impetus  to  the  paper.  During  his  connection  the 
issue  has  mounted  from  some  5,000  to  about  55,000 
copies  daily,  irrespective  of  the  weekly  edition, 
whose  subscribers  are  principally  in  the  Western 
and  Southern  States,  and  which  has  a  circulation  of 
about  19,000  copies.  No  other  German  daily  in  the 
world  prints  so  large  a  number.  With  the  able  staff 
of  writers  which  has  grown  up  or  been  collected 
around  its  editorial  standard,  and  its  numerous  cor- 
respondents in  this  country  and  Europe,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  no  other  German  paper  on  the 
globe  wields  an  influence  so  powerful.  In  1873  its 
fine  granite  structure  was  completed,  occupying  the 
whole  of  Tryon  Row,  with  additional  fronts  on 
Chatham  and  Centre  streets.  Broken  down  by  con- 
tinuous labor,  often  extending  to  three  or  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  warned  by  physicians 
that  his  tie  on  life  was  slender,  Mr.  Ottendorfer  re- 
signed various  positions  of  trust,  and  visited  Europe 
in  1880.  A  representative  German,  he  had  been  a 
director  in  the  .local  German  institutions  of  every 
kind,  including  the  German-American  Bank,  the 
German  Savings  Bank,  the  German  Society,  the 
German  Hospital,  and  the  Liederkranz  Society,  of 
which  he  was  President  for  several  years.  Before 
leaving,  in  view  of  the  uncertainty  of  life,  and  the 
difficulty  of  valuing  and  dividing  newspaper  prop- 
erty in  settling  an  estate,  he  organized  a  corporation 
for  the  conduct  of  the  paper,  keeping  half  of  the 
shares  for  himself  and  wife,  and  dividing  the  re- 
mainder among  his  children,  with  a  restriction  of 
the  power  of  sale  by  retaining  an  option  of  pur- 


chase. The  vacation  and  travels  of  1880  not  prov- 
ing sufficient  for  the  restoration  of  his  health,  he 
went  to  Europe  again  in  1881,  and  returned  vrith 
physique  much  improved,  but  not  equal  to  his 
former  vigor.  He  is  now  under  medical  advice, 
keeping  himself  free  from  official  burdens,  though 
he  retains  the  supervision  and  editorship  of  the 
paper.  His  wife,  Mrs.  Anna  Ottendorfer,  takes  a 
deep  interest  in  charitable  works  of  all  kinds. 
She  bought,  in  1875,  a  fine  place  for  a  home  for 
old  ladies  without  means  or  relatives  to  care  for 
them,  in  Astoria,  Long  Island  City,  and  appro- 
priated $100,000,  the  interest  of  which  is  ap- 
plied for  the  support  of  the  institution.  Several 
years  ago  she  made  a  donation  of  $35,000,  the  interest 
to  be  used  in  assisting  five  different  schools  ;  and  in 
1881  she  erected,  at  a  cost  of  about  $70,000,  a 
woman's  pavilion  to  the  German  Hospital  of  New 
York  for  the  reception  of  women  and  children.  A 
moi-e  recent  and  most  generous  project  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ottendorfer  is  worthy  of  special  mention  in 
this  connection.  They  purchased  the  present  year 
(1883)  premises  on  Second  avenue.  New  York  city, 
as  a  site  for  a  Dispensary  and  Free  Circulating 
Library,  which  they  purpose  presenting  to  the  Ger- 
man Hospital.  The  work  of  erection  has  already 
begun,  and  the  buildings  will  be  completed  in  the 
spring  of  1884.  The  sum  paid  for  the  site  was 
$62,000,  and  the  cost  of  the  buildings  will  be  from 
$80,000  to  $90,000.  The  total  expense  of  the  under- 
taking will  therefore  be  about  $150,000,  exclusive 
of  the  books  for  the  library.  The  site  is  on  the 
west  side  of  Second  avenue,  beginning  forty-eight 
feet  north  of  Eighth  street,  and  fronting  on  the  ave- 
nue for  seventy  feet.  Its  depth  is  130  feet.  Of  the 
frontage  the  southerly  twenty  feet  will  be  occupied 
by  the  library  building,  while  the  remaining  fifty 
feet  will  be  covered  by  the  dispensary.  Each  of 
these"  buildings  is  to  be  sixty-eight  feet  deep.  In 
the  rear,  to  afford  ample  light  and  air,  there  will  be 
a  court  yard,  measuring  thirty-eight  feet  by  seventy. 
Back  of  this  will  be  erected  a  one-story  brick  build- 
ing, fourteen  by  seventy,  divided  into  four  rooms, 
for  the  laboratories  of  the  dispensary.  The  dispen- 
sary will  be  three  stories  high,  built  of  brick,  with 
a  granite  base  and  red  terra-cotta  trimmings  Its 
height  from  the  level  of  the  sidewalk  to  the  top  of 
an  ornamental  frieze  on  the  front  of  the  roof  will 
be  fifty-five  feet.  The  library,  though  divided  froiri 
the  dispensary  by  a  party  wall,  will  be  so  closely 
connected  with  the  other  building  that  its  front 
will  form  a  part  of  the  same  general  exterior.  It 
will  be  a  three-story  brick  and  terra  cotta  building, 
of  design  similar  to  that  of  the  dispensary,  but 
about  five  feet  less  in  height.     The  first  story  will 
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be  occupied  by  a  single  room,  twenty  by  sixty-eight 
feet,  for  tlie  library  proper  and  for  the  delivery  of 
books.  The  second  story  will  be  devoted  to  a  read- 
ing room  of  the  same  size,  to  be  stocked  with  news- 
papers and  magazines.  In  the  third  story  will  be 
rooms  for  the  librarian,  and  also  a  reading  room, 
eighteen  by  nineteen  feet,  for  students  consulting 
books  of  reference  and  desiring  comparative  seclu- 
sion. The  cellar  of  the  library  building  is  to  be  a 
fireproof  vault,  for  the  storage  of  records  and  espe- 
cially valuable  books.  A  gift  deed  of  the  site,  from 
Mrs.  Anna  Ottendorfer  to  the  German  Hospital  and 
Dispensary,  has  already  been  recorded.  The  idea 
of  erecting  the  dispensary  originated  with  Mrs.  Ot- 
tendorfer, upon  her  learning  that  the  present  dispen- 
sary of  the  German  Hospital  in  St.  Mark's  Place 
was  greatly  limited  in  its  accommodations,  and 
therefore  able  to  do  but  a  part  of  the  good  which 
such  an  institution  in  that  neighborhood  might  ac- 
complish. Mr.  Ottendorfer  decided  to  unite  with 
her  project  his  plan  for  a  free  circulating  library, 
which  he  was  specially  induced  to  form  by  a  con- 
sideration of  the  evil  results  to  the  young  and  to 
society  at  large  from  the  practice  of  reading  the 
cheap  and  trashy  literature  which  is  so  alarmingly 
common.  He  believed  that  the  best  way  to  counter- 
act this  injurious  influence  was  to  furnish  the 
poorer  classes,  and  young  people  generally,  with 
the  means  of  obtaining  good  fiction  and  other 
healthy  reading  matter  without  cost  or  trouble.  The 
library  to  be  established  will  not  be  restricted  to 
books  in  any  one  language,  but  will  include  works 
in  English,  German,  and  French,  in  all  branches  of 
literai-y  production.  For  the  contents  of  the  fire- 
proof vault,  which  has  been  mentioned,  it  is  in- 
tended to  collect,  so  far  as  possible,  works  and  doc- 
uments of  historical  interest  in  relation  to  the  Ger- 
man element  in  the  population  of  this  country. 
This  worthy  monument  to  the  benevolence  of  its 
donors  will  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  commu- 
nity ;  and  its  increasing  usefulness  will  no  doubt 
prove  commensurate  with  the  noble  aspiration 
which  conceived  the  project,  and  the  generous  act 
which  made  it  a  substantial  realization.  Mr.  Otten- 
dorfer is  able  to  enjoy,  with  his  family,  the  rua  in 
urbe  at  his  mansion  on  the  Boulevard,  above  Man- 
hattanville,  overlooking  the  Hudson.  Here  he  has 
laid  out  eleven  acres  in  a  park,  which  is  kept  in  the 
finest  condition.  The  house  is  of  the  Italian  villa 
style.  The  most  remarkable  object  of  the  place  is  a 
kiosk,  or  Moorish  pavilion,  erected  in  terra  cotta, 
and  decorated  in  Alhambra  style.  It  is  unlike  any 
other  structure  in  the  country,  and  rivets  the  gaze 
of  the  travelers  as  the  steamboats  ply  up  and  down 
the  Hudson  river. 


BURNHAM,  GORDON  WEBSTER,  a  prominent 
and  public-spirited  citizen  of  New  York,  was 
born  in  Hampton,  Connecticut,  on  the  20th  of 
March,  1803,  and  is  descended  in  the  sixth  genera- 
tion from  JohnBurnham,  of  Ipswich,  Massachusetts, 
the  eldest  of  three  brothers  who  came  to  America 
early  in  1635.  John  Burnham  was  born  in  Norwich, 
county  Norfolk,  England,  and,  with  his  brothers 
Thomas  and  Robert,  emigrated  in  charge  of  his  uncle, 
Captain  Andrews,  master  of  the  ship  "Angel  Ga- 
briel," which  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Maine. 
Captain  Andrews  with  his  three  nephews  settled  at 
Chebacco,  afterwards  called  Ipswich.  From  the 
interesting  volume  of  researches  entitled  the  "His- 
tory of  the  Burnham  Family,"  the  industrious  and 
learned  compilation  of  Mr.  Roderick  H.  Burnham, 
,  of  Massachusetts,  it  appears  that  the  numerous  fam- 
ilies, in  both  Old  and  New  England  bearing  that  sur- 
name, are  descended  from  Walter  de  Veutry,  of 
Normandy,  who  accompanied  William  "the  Con- 
queror" into  England.  He  was  cousin-german  to 
the  Earl  Warren,  who  received  from  "the  Conqueror" 
large  estates  which  had  belonged  to  Saxon  nobles, 
among  which  was  the  manor  of  Burnham,  including 
several  villages  in  the  county  of  Norfolk.  This 
manor  was  enfeofEed  by  Earl  Warren  to  his  kins- 
man, Walter  de  Ventre,  who,  from  that  fact,  was 
afterward  called  Walter  de  Burnham.  In  1687, 
John  Burnham,  before  he  was  of  age,  joined  the  ex- 
pedition against  the  Pequots,  and  for  his  services 
received  a  grant  of  land.  He  was  a  Deacon  of  the 
church,  an  extensive  land-owner,  and  a  man  of  large 
influence.  His  grandson,  Ebenezer,  left  Massachu- 
setts in  1733,  and  with  his  family  of  five  sons  and 
one  daughter,  all  of  whom  lived  to  be  married,  took 
up  his  abode  at  Hampton,  Connecticut.  Ebenezer's 
grandson,  Jedediah,  a  well-to-do  farmer  of  that 
place,  was  the  father  of  thirteen  children,  eight  of 
whom  attained  maturity.  Of  these  the  ninth  child 
and  sixth  son  was  Gordon,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
who  was  brought  up  on  his  father's  farm,  and  there 
acquired  the  fine  physique  and  excellent  health 
which  are  still  among  his  notable  characteristics. 
Before  attaining  his  majority  Gordon  determined  to 
earn  his  own  living,  and  went  to  work  with  a  neigh- 
boring farmer.  Later  he  engaged  in  mercantile 
business  in  Hampton,  and  in  1838  entered  into  part- 
nership with  Mason  Cleveland,  a  brother  of  Gover- 
nor Chauncey  P.  Cleveland,  afterwards  Comptroller 
of  the  State.  Mr.  Burnham,  however,  soon  found 
Hampton  too  limited  a  sphere  to  afford  proper  scope 
for  his  energy  and  aspirations,  and  resolved  to 
seek  larger  fields  of  effort.  He  therefore  pro- 
posed to  sell  his  interests  to  Mr.  Cleveland,  who 
agreed  to  purchase  it  if  Mr.  Burnham  would  dispose 
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of  the  stock  of  goods  on  hand.  For  this  purpose 
Mr.  Burnham  visited  New  York,  Boston,  and  other 
large  cities.  His  success  exceeded  his  expectations, 
and  indicated  his  special  talent  as  a  salesman.  Hav- 
ing fulfilled  his  contract  with  Mr.  Cleveland,  he  de- 
voted himself  at  once,  as  agent,  to  the  sale,  in  the 
large  markets,  of  articles  of  American  manufacture, 
chiefly  hardware.  In  about  five  years  he  acquired 
such  a  reputation  that  on  the  dissolution  of  the  firm 
of  Benedict  &  Coe,  of  Waterhury,  Conn.,  in  Febru- 
ary, 1834,  he  was  invited  to  become  an  active  part- 
ner in  place  of  Mr.  Coe,  and  as  such  to  take  charge 
of  the  sales  of  the  concern.  The  articles  then  man- 
ufactured by  the  firm  consisted  chiefly  of  sheet 
brass,  brass  and  copper  wire,  and  gilt  and  brass 
buttons.  After  becoming  a  partner  Mr.  Burnham 
applied  himself  with  energy  and  judgment  to  the 
development  of  the  business,  and  aided  by  Mr.  Ben- 
edict, the  senior  partner,  succeeded  within  a  year  in 
increasing  the  sales  three-fold.  Early  in  1836  Mr. 
Burnham  decided  that  it  was  important  to  establish 
a  depot  or  headquarters  in  the  city  of  New  York  for 
the  sale  of  the  manufactures  of  his  house.  For  this 
purpose  he  formed  a  partnership  with  John  C.  and 
Moses  H.  Baldwin,  under  the  firm  name  of  Baldwin, 
Burnham  &  Co.  Beside  the  manufactures  of  Bene- 
dict and  Burnham  this  firm  sold  on  commission  the 
goods  of  other  manufacturers.  In  1837  Mr.  Burn- 
ham removed  to  New  York,  where  he  has  since  re- 
sided. Five  years  after  the  formation  of  the  New 
York  house  Mr.  Burnham  bought  out  the  interest 
of  the  senior  partner,  and  continued  with  Moses  H. 
Baldwin,  under  the  firm  name  of  Burnham  &  Bald- 
win. In  1843  the  business  at  Waterhury  was  or- 
ganized as  a  joint  stock  concern,  under  the  style  of 
the  Benedict  &  Burnham  Manufacturing  Co.,  and 
was  among  the  first  on  that  plan  established  in  Con- 
necticut. In  1844  Messrs.  Burnham  and  Baldwin 
established  a  commission  house  in  Boston,  Arad 
W.  Welton  uniting  with  them,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Baldwin,  Burnham  &  Welton.  In  1845, 
James  M.  Plumb,  who  had  been  for  several  years  a 
clerk  in  the  New  York  house,  was  admitted  to  the 
firm,  which  became  Burnham,  Baldwin  &  Co.  Mr. 
Burnham  subsequently  bought  Mr.  Baldwin's  inter- 
est in  both  firms,  and  the  style  of  the  New  York 
house  became  Burnham  &  Plumb,  and  afterward 
Burnham,  Plumb  &  Co.,  while  the  Boston  house  did 
business  under  the  style  of  Burnham  &  Welton.  In 
1848,  Charles  Scott,  who  had  been  a  clerk  in  the 
Boston  house,  was  admitted  to  partnership  in  it,  and 
the  style  was  changed  to  Burnham,  Welton  &  Co. 
In  1852  Willard  Welton,  Jr.,  was  admitted  to  the 
firm,  and  the  next  year,  Arad  W.  Welton  retiring, 
the  style  was  changed  to  Burnham,  Scott  &  Co., 


which,  on  the  retirement  of  Willard  Welton,  Jr.,  in 
1858,  was  again  changed  to  Burnham  &  Scott.  In 
1863  the  New  York  house,  and  in  1867  the  Boston 
house,  was  dissolved.  Mr.  Burnham  has  been  for  a 
great  many  years  largely  interested  in  American 
manufactures,  and  is  one  of  the  heaviest  stockhold- 
ers in  six  of  the  most  extensive  manufacturing  com- 
panies in  Waterhury,  Connecticut.  These  com- 
panies, which,  from  the  useful  nature  of  their  produc- 
tions, rank  among  the  best  known  in  the  United 
States,  are  the  Benedict  &  Burnham  Manufactur- 
ing Company, — the  largest  rolling  mill  of  its  kind  in 
the  world, — of  which  Mr.  Burnham  was  one  of  the 
original  founders ;  the  Holmes,  Booth  &  Hayden 
Company,  which  does  a  similar  business ;  the  Water- 
bury  Brass  Company,  the  Waterhury  Clock  Com- 
pany, the  Waterhury  Watch  Company,  and  the 
American  Pin  Company.  In  all  of  these  corpora- 
tions Mr.  Burnham  is  a  director,  and  has  held  that 
office  for  twenty  or  thirty  j'ears.  In  1879  he  was 
elected  President  of  the  Holmes,  Booth  &  Hayden 
Company,  a  position  which  his  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  trade,  his  valuable  experience  in  man- 
ufacturing, and  his  marked  executive  ability,  well 
qualified  him  to  fill.  In  November,  1881,  Deacon 
Charles  Benedict,  the  President  of  four  of  these 
corporations,  and  son  of  Deacon  Aaron  Benedict, 
with  whom  Mr  Burnliam  was  first  connected  in 
founding  the  Benedict  &  Burnham  Manufacturing 
Company,  died  on  board  the  steamer  "  Wisconsin  " 
during  the  passage  from  Liverpool  to  New  York. 
Mr.  Burnham,  who  was  the  largest  stockholder  in 
these  companies,  now  consented  to  accept  the  presi- 
dency of  three  of  them,  and  these  responsible  trusts, 
together  with  the  presidency  of  the  Holmes,  Booth 
&  Hayden  Company,  of  which  mention  has  already 
been  made,  he  still  holds.  In  addition  to  the  offices 
named  he  has  been  a  director  in  several  banks,  and 
insurance  and  railroad  companies,  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  which  has  been  his  adopted  home  for  nearly 
fifty  years  past.  On  the  19th  of  June,  1831,  Mr. 
Burnham  was  married  to  Ann  Griswold  P.  Ives,  of 
Meriden,  Conn. ,  who  died  in  1847.  The  only  surviv- 
ing child  of  this  union  is  Douglas  Williams  Burn- 
ham, born  October  11, 1843,who  now  lives  at  Fishkill- 
on-the-Hudson,  on  the  fine  old  estate  of  the  late 
Chancellor  Kent.  This  estate,  comprising  some 
thirteen  acres  of  land,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  situ- 
ated the  old  mansion,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
on  the  Hudson.  It  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Burnham 
and  presented  to  his  son  in  1867.  On  the  38th  of 
May,  1851,  Mr.  Burnham  married  Mjiiia  Louisa, 
daughter  of  the  Right  Rev.  Thomas  Church  Brow- 
nell,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  Presiding  Bishop  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States, 
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The  first  child  of  this  union,  Charlotte  Brownell, 
died  in  1857,  at  the  age  of  five  years  :  the  second, 
and  only  living  child,  Thomas  Brownell,  born  Jan- 
uary 30,  1866,  is  named  after  his  grandfather. 
Bishop  Brownell.  Mr.  Burnham  is  a  gentleman  of 
marked  public  spirit,  and  has  always  evinced  a 
warm  interest  both  in  the  affairs  and  prosperity  of 
his  native  and  adopted  State.  Sharing  in  the  high 
estimate  of  the  chai-acter  of  Daniel  Webster  enter- 
tained by  American  citizens  generally,  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  a  statue  to  the  name  and  memory  of  this 
distinguished  statesman,  to  be  erected  in  the  chief 
city  of  America,  which  should  preserve  and  trans- 
mit to  future  generations  the  characteristics  in  form 
and  feature  of  the  man,  and  stand  as  a  lasting  me- 
morial of  his  work ;  and  in  1873  he  determined  to 
carry  out  this  conception  in  his  own  way  and  at  his 
own  expense.  His  offer  to  place  a  statue  of  Web- 
ster in  the  Central  Park,  in  New  York,  was  form- 
ally made  to  the  Department  of  Public  Works  in 
the  year  following,  and,  being  caught  up  by  the 
newspapers  and  copied  quite  generally,  it  was  re" 
ceived  with  enthusiasm,  not  only  in  New  York,  but 
all  over  the  country.  Having  obtained  a  satisfac- 
tory reply  to  his  offer,  Mr.  Burnham  at  once  gave 
the  order  for  the  statue  to  Thomas  Ball,  of  Florence, 
Italy,  a  distinguished  American  sculptor,  who  in 
due  time  successfully  completed  the  work.  On  the 
35th  of  November  (Evacuation  Day),  1876,  the 
statue,  having  been  properly  placed  in  the  Central 
Park,  was  inaugurated  with  appropriate  ceremonies. 
In  his  address  to  Mayor  Wickham,  as  the  official 
representative  of  the  citizens  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Burnham  on  this  occasion  said  : 

"Having  always  been  a  great  admirer  of  Mr. 
Webster,  and  having  a  strong  desire  that  something 
should  be  done  to  perpetuate  his  memory,  I  have 
caused  this  statue  to  be  erected,  which,  I  trust,  may 
be  as  enduring  as  his  fame,  and  the  granite  upon 
which  it  stands.  I  now  have  the  pleasure,  through 
you,  of  presenting  this  statue  of  Daniel  Webster, 
with  its  pedestal,  to  the  city  of  New  York.  I  com- 
mit it  to  your  guardianship,  trusting  that  it  may  be 
faithfully  cared  for  and  protected  in  all  time  to 
come." 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Bumham's  remarks  the 
statue  was  unveiled  by  Thomas  Brownell  Burnham, 
the  donor's  youngest  son.  Mayor  Wickham  then 
responded  to  Mr.  Bumham's  speech,  and  accepted 
the  statue  in  behalf  of  the  city.  Following  the 
Mayor's  remarks,  addresses  were  made  by  the  Hon. 
William  M.  Evarts  and  the  Hon.  Kobert  C.  Win- 
throp.  The  occasion  was  fitly  completed  by  a 
briUiant  reception  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Burnham  the 
same  evening,  which  was  attended  by  a  large  and 
distinguished  company,  including  many  of  the 
most  eminent  men  in  the  country,  who  had  assem- 


bled to  do  honor  to  the  memory  of  Webster.  The 
gathering  was  one  of  the  most  notable  in  the  annals 
of  New  York.  The  Webster  statue,  which  is  one 
of  the  grandest  and  best  known  works  of 
art  in  the  metropolis,  occupies  a  commanding  site 
in  the  Central  Park.  It  is  universally  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the  finest 
colossal  statue  in  the  United  States,  and 
has  elicited  the  warmest  encomiums  from  expe- 
rienced travelers  and  critics.  The  figure,  which  is  of 
bronze,  is  fourteen  feet  in  height,  and  weighs  six 
tons.  It  stands  on  a  beautifully  designed  granite 
pedestal  twenty  feet  in  height,  a  single  block  of 
which  weighs  no  less  than  thirty-three  tons,  while 
the  weight  of  the  entire  pedestal  is  computed  at 
about  135  tons.  An  account  of  the  inauguration 
ceremonies,  together  with  the  addresses  delivered, 
and  a  fine  engraving  of  the  statue,  was  edited  by  Mr. 
Burnham,  and  published  in  the  Centennial  year  by 
Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  of  New  York.  It  is  a 
remarkably  fine  specimen  of  hook  making,  and  has 
found  its  way  into  the  most  important  libraries  of 
the  world.  Copies  of  it  are  now  rare.  Another  no- 
table public  benefaction  of  Mr.  Burnham  was  the 
gift  made  by  him  to  Trinity  College,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  of  a  colossal  bronze  statue  (with  the  massive 
pedestal  on  which  it  stands)  of  his  father-in-law,  the 
late  Bishop  Brownell,  who  was  the  founder  and  first 
President  of  that  well  known  institution  of  learn- 
ing. He  has  also  presented  a  valuable  chime  of  ten 
bells  and  a  fine  tower  clock  to  St.  John's  Church, 
Waterbury,  Conn.  In  the  chancel  of  this  church 
stands,  on  an  elaborate  pedestal,  a  fine  colossal  mar- 
ble bust  of  Bishop  Brownell,  both  of  which  are  like- 
wise gifts  of  Mr.  Burnham.  The  powerful  granite 
monument,  surmounted  by  the  statue  of  Faith, 
which  is  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  Cedar  HOI 
Cemetery,  at  Hartford,  together  with  the  large  plot 
of  land  on  which  it  stands,  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  Burn- 
hainto  the  family  of  the  late  Bishop  Brownell.  In 
the  mercantile  world  Mr.  Bumham's  reputation, 
earned  by  more  than  half  a  century  of  unremitting 
and  honorable  industry,  stands  second  to  none. 
Working  according  to  the  stern  integrity  of  the  New 
England  character,  he  has  amassed  a  princely  for- 
tune. Few  citizens  of  New  York  are  better  known 
than  Mr.  Burnham  as  a  liberal  patron  of  the  Fine 
Arts.  His  palatial  mansion  on  the  leading  avenue 
of  the  city  is  a  perfect  storehouse  of  beautiful  and 
rare  bronzes  and  fine  statuary,  which  is  probably 
not  excelled  as  a  private  collection  in  the  metropo- 
lis. Although  in  his  eighty-first  year,  Mr.  Burn- 
ham is  to-day  a  remarkably  fine  specimen  of  vigor- 
ous manhood,  and  his  activity  in  business  and  pub- 
lic affairs  is  a  marvel  to  many  younger  men. 
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BEAED,  GEORGE  MILLER,  A.M.,  M.D.,  of  New 
York  city,  a  distinguished  autlior  and  specialist, 
was  bom  at  Montville,  Conn.,  May  8tli,  1839. 
He  was  the  youn'^est  of  four  children.  His  father, 
the  Rev.  S.  F.  Beard,  was  a  Congregational  clergyman 
of  New  England.  His  grandfather  was  a  physician. 
He  prepared  for  college  at  Phillips  Academy,  An- 
dover,  Mass.,  under  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  H.  Taylor. 
At  this  academy  he  received  the  third  honor,  a  Greek 
oration.  After  two  years  spent  in  teaching  and  im- 
proving Us  health,  lie  entered  the  Academical  Depart- 
ment of  Yale  in  1858,  and  graduated  in  1862.  In  col- 
lege he  was  prominent  as  a  scholar,  writer  and 
debater,  received  a  prize  for  English  composition  and 
the  Townsend  premium,  and  was  editor  of  the  Yale 
Literary  Mcbgazine.  After  graduating  in  arts,  he  stud- 
ied one  year  in  the  Medical  Department  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, and  in  1866  graduated  at  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  New  York,  in  which  city  he  at 
once  settled,  devoting  himself,  in  connection  with  Dr. 
A.  D.  Rockwell,  to  nervous  diseases.  He  is  a  Fellow 
of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  Member  of 
the  New  York  County  Medical  Society,  of  the  New 
York  Neurological  Society,  New  York  Medico-Legal 
Society,  of  the  American  Neurological  Association,  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Cure  of  Inebriates,  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Protection  of  the  Insane  and 
the  Prevention  of  Insanity.  Dr.  Beard  has  published 
the  following  books :  In  the  year  1867,  with  Dr.  Rock- 
well, a  monograph  on  "The  Medical  Uses  of  Electric- 
ity, with  special  reference  to  General  Electrization.'' 
In  1868  lie  translated  from  the  German  and  edited, 
with  an  introduction,  Toblod's  "Chronic  Diseases  of 
the  Larynx."  In  1869  he  published  a  popular  work 
for  the  family,  entitled  "  Our  Home  Physician."  In 
1871,  two  popular  treatises,  entitled,  respectively, 
"Eating  and  Drinking"  and  "  Stimulants  and  Narcot- 
ics." In  1873,  with  Dr.  Rockwell,  a  monograph,  en- 
titled, "  Clinical  Researches  in  Electro-Surgery."  In 
1874,  a  monograph  on  "The  Legal  Responsibility  in 
Old  Age,  based  on  the  author's  researches  into  the  Re- 
lations of  Age  to  Work,"  and  he  founded,  in  the  same 
year,  a  semi-annual  journal,  "The  Ajchives  of  Elec- 
trology  and  Neurology,"  which  he  continued  to  edit 
for  two  years  thereafter:  and  also  beginning  the 
study  of  psychology  and  pathology  of  delusions,  and 
explaining  the  performances  of  the  Eddy  Brothers  and 
Brown,  the  mind  reader.  In  1875,  with  Dr.  Rock- 
well, he  published  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of 
" Medical  and  Surgical  Electricity."  In  1876,  a  work 
on  "Hay  Fever,  or  Summer  Catarrh,"  based  on  origi- 
nal researches  and  advocating  the  nerve  theory  of  that 
disease.  In  1877,  a  monograph  on  "The  Scientific 
Basis  of  Delusions,  being  a  new  theory  of  Trance  and 


its  bearing  on  Human  Testimony."  In  1880,  a  practi- 
cal treatise  on  "Nervous  Exhaustion  (Neurasthenia), 
its  Symptoms,  Nature,  Sequences  and  Treatment." 
In  1881,  a  popular  work  on  "Sea-Sickness,  its 
Symptoms,  Nature  and  Treatment,"  and  also  in 
the  same  year,  a  popular  treatise  on  "  American 
Nervousness,  with  its  Causes  and  Consequences."  In 
1882,  a  monograph  entitled  "Trance  and  Muscle 
Reading,"  and  in  the  same  year  he  also  published  a 
monograph  entitled,  ' '  Psychology  of  the  Salem  Witch- 
craft Excitement  of  1692,  and  its  Practical  Applica- 
tions to  events  of  our  own  time,  including  the  cases  of 
Guiteau  and  of  Cadet  Whittaker."  In  1883,  a  work 
on  "Sexual  Neurasthenia,"  and  also  in  the  same  year, 
a  monograph  entitled,  "Medical  Education  and  the 
Medical  Profession  in  Europe  and  America,"  in  which 
he  advocated  the  German  system  of  medical  and  other 
education,  and  German  habits  of  thinking,  in  science 
and  philosophy,  and  contended  that  the  need  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  in  America  was  a  strong  infusion  of 
German  influence.  Dr.  Beard  has  published  the  fol- 
lowing pamphlets  and  monographs  :  In  1866,  a  paper 
on  "Electricity  as  a  Tonic."  In  1867,  a  paper  on 
"The  Longevity  of  Brain  Workers,"  in  which  it  was 
demonstrated  that  those  who  live  by  brain  live  longer 
than  those  who  live  by  muscle,  and  that  great  men  live 
longer  than  ordinary  men.  In  1871  he  published  a 
paper  on  "Electricity  and  the  Sphygmograph," 
wherein  was  explained  the  method  of  central  galvani- 
zation; with  Dr.  Rockwell,  a  paper  on  "  Galvanization 
of  the  Sympathetic,"  and  also,  in  the  same  year,  a 
paper  on  "The  Cosmic  Law  of  Intemperance.''  In 
1872,  a  paper  on  "Recent  Researches  in  Electro- 
Therapeutics,"  and  one  on  "Electricity  in  Diseases  of 
the  Skin,"  and  in  the  same  year  a  letter,  entitled  "  A 
Plea  for  Scientific  Reform."  In  1873,  a  paper  on 
"  Atmospheric  Electricity  and  Ozone;  their  relations 
to  Health  and  Disease."  In  1874  he  published  a  pam- 
phlet on  "Suggestive  Cases  treated  by  Electricity," 
and  in  the  fall  of  1874,  a  paper  entitled,  "Maras- 
mus, Whooping  Cough  and  Debility  treated  by  Elec- 
tricity;" a  paper  on  "The  Method  of  Electrolysis 
in  Aneurisms,  Naevi,  and  other  Benign  Tumors;"  and 
also  a  paper  on  "The  Endemic  Tetanus  of  Eastern 
Long  Island."  In  1875  he  published  a  pamphlet  on 
"  The  Relation  of  the  Medical  Profession  to  the  Popu- 
lar Delusions  of  Animal  Magnetism,  Clairvoyance, 
Spiritualism  and  Mind  Reading."  In  1876,  a  paper  on 
' '  Mental  Therapeutics ;  or,  the  Influences  of  Mind  in 
the  Causation  and  Cure  of  Disease,"  and  a  paper  on 
"The  Physiology  of  Mind  Reading;''  also  a  paper  on 
"Writers'  Cramp:  its  Nature,  Symptoms,  and  Treat- 
ment," and  he  likewise  published  a  paper  on  "Practi- 
cal Points  in  the  Electrolysis  of  Cystic  and  Fibroid 
Tumors,"  and  also  a  paper  on  "  The  Experiments  with 
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the  Alleged  New  Force."  In  1878,  a  pamphlet  on 
"Are  Inebriates  Automatons?"  In  1879,  a  paper 
on  "The  Dosage  of  Electricity,"  also  a  pamphlet  on 
"Other  Symptoms  of  Nervous  Exhaustion  (Neuras- 
thenia);" alsoapaperon  "Neurasthenia Nervous  Ex- 
haustion," with  remarks  on  treatment ;  also  a  paper 
on  "Neurasthenia,  Nervous  Exhaustion  as  a  Cause  of 
Inebriety;"  alsoapaperon  "American  Nervousness: 
its  Philosophy  and  Treatment ;"  a  pamphlet  on  "Ner- 
vous Exhaustion  (Neurasthenia),  with  Cases  of  Sexual 
Neurasthenia;" and  also  a  monograph  on  "Morbid 
Fears  as  a  Symptom  of  Nervous  Disease ;"  and  an 
article  in  the  North  American  Review  on  "English and 
American  Physique."  In  1880  Dr.  Beard  published 
the  following  papers:  "Notes  on  Sexual  Neuras- 
thenia;" "The  Problems  of  Insanity;"  "A  Reply  to 
Criticisms ;"  and  "  The  Problems  of  Insanity,  with  Re- 
marks on  the  Gosling  case;"  "The  Symptoms  of 
Sexual  Exhaustion  and  Neurasthenia ;"  "  What  Con- 
stitutes a  Discovery  in  Science,"  being  a  reprint  of  the 
preface  to  the  second  edition  of  the  work  on  "Neuras- 
thenia." The  following  pamphlets,  by  him,  were  pub- 
lished in  1881:  "The  Asylums  of  Europe;"  "Trance 
and  Trancoidal  States  in  Lower  Animals;"  "How 
to  Use  the  Bromides."  In  1883  he  published  the 
following  papers:  "  Current  Delusions  Relating  to 
Hypnotism  (Artificial  Trance) ;"  "  The  Study  of  Trance 
and  Muscle  Reading,  and  Allied  Nervous  Phenomena 
in  Europe  and  America,"  with  a  letter  on  the  "Moral 
Character  of  Trance  Subjects,"  and  a  defense  of  Dr. 
Charcot;  "The  Case  of  Guiteau,  a  Psychological 
Study;"  an  article  in  the  North  American  Semew 
(Jan.)  on  "The  Moral  Responsibility  of  the  Insane." 
The  following  papers  from  his  pen  have  also  appeared 
at  different  periods :  "Muscle-Reading  vs.  Mind-Read- 
ing."— DeProit  Lancet  and  Reprint,  1875.  "Mind-Read- 
ing."— AreMiies  of  Eleotrohgy  and  Neurology,  Nov., 
1874.  "  Physiology  of  Mind-Reading,"  in  Popular 
Science  Monthly,  February,  1877,  and  July,  1877. 
"  Scientific  Study  of  Human  Testimony,"  in  the 
Popular  Science  Monthly,  May,  June,  and  July,  1878. 
"  Experiments  with  Living  Human  Beings,"  in  Popu- 
lar Science. Monthly,  March  and  April,  1879.  "A 
Remarkable  Coincidence,"  in  Popular  Science  Monthly, 
September,  1879.  "Experiments  with  the  Jumpers 
of  Maine,"  in  Popular  Science  Monthly,  December, 
1880,  also.  Journal  of  Science  (Loudon),  March, 
1879,  and  February,  1881.  "Psychology  of  Sptit- 
ism,"  in  the  North  American  Review,  July,  1879. 
"  The  Involuntary  Life." — Archives  of  Electrology  and 
Newrology.  "The  Nature  and  Phenomena  of  Trance." 
— Archives  of  Electrology  and  Neurology.  "Natural 
Trance."  " Trance  Lethargy."  "The  Famous  Hun- 
garian Sleeper,"  in  New  York  Medical  Record,  page 
31.5,    1881.     "Another  Remarkable  Case  of  Trance 


Lethargy,"  in  New  York  Medical  Record,  September 
9th,  1883.  In  1882  he  published  a  series  of  papers  on 
"Cases  of  Mono-Hypochondria  and  Mono-Mania ;"  in 
1883  a  pamphlet  history  of  ' '  Efforts  to  Obtain  a  Respite 
for  Guiteau, "  with  remarks  on  the  microscopic  examina- 
tion of  his  brain,  and  on  the  special  type  of  his  insanity, 
and  an  introduction  to  Dr.  Crother's  paper  on  "  The 
Trance  State  in  Inebriety  and  its  Medico-Legal  Rela- 
tions." A  series  of  papers  on  "Nervous  Diseases  con- 
nected with  the  Male  Genital  Function,"  in  New  York 
Medical  Record,  1880-83.  In  1883,  a  paper  on  "The 
Diet  of  the  Nervous,  or  the  Philosophy  of  Pood,"  bas- 
ed on  evolution,  and  a  paper  on  "The  Symptoms  of 
Sanity  and  Diagnosis  of  Insanity :  a  Reconstruction  of 
the  Philosophy  of  Insanity  on  the  Basis  of  Evolution.'' 
From  1863  to  1864  (eighteen  months),  he  was  Acting- 
Assistant  Surgeon  in  the  United  States  Navy,  in  the 
Western  Gulf  Squadron.  In  1888  he  was  lecturer  on 
Nervous  Diseases  in  the  University  of  New  York,  and 
from  1873  to  1876  physician  to  the  Demilt  Dispensary, 
in  the  department  of  Electro-Therapeutics  and  Nervous 
Diseases.  He  married,  in  1866,  Elizabeth  Ann  Alden, 
of  Westville,  Ct.  He  has  had  two  children,  one  of 
whom  died  in  infancy.  The  other,  Gracie  Alden,  eight 
yearsof  age,  is  oftenreferred  to  by  her  father  in  his  lec- 
tures and  writings  on  psychology.  While  in  the  navy, 
Dr.  Beard  was  an  occasional  correspondent  of  a  num- 
ber of  the  leading  journals  of  New  York  and  Boston. 
Dr.  Beard  is  one  of  the  officers,  and  was  one  of  the 
originators,  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  the  Insane  and  the  Prevention  of  Insanity,  and 
gave  a  number  of  papers  on  that  subject  before  the  socie- 
ty. He  has,  for  years,  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
North  American  Review,  the  Popular  Science  Monthly, 
Scribner's,  and  other  scientific  journals  and  magazines, 
mostly  on  psychological  subjects.  Between  1867  and 
1876  he  gave  courses  of  popular  lectures  in  New  York 
and  vicinity,  on  the  psychological  subjects  which  he 
has  discussed  in  his  writings ;  and  at  one  time  pub- 
lished a  series  of  papers  on  hygiene,  for  students, 
in  the  Yale  College  Oourant.  On  the  publication  of 
his  work  on  "  Stimulants  and  Narcotics,"  he  had  a  con- 
troversy with  Rev.  Dr.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler,  of  Brook- 
lyn, on  the  subject  of  temperance,  and  published  a 
pamphlet  in  reply  to  Dr.  Cuyler's  criticism,  under  the 
title,  ' '  A  Plea  for  Scientifie  Reform."  Dr.  Beard  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  York  Society  of  Neu- 
rology and  Electrology,  which  was  subsequently 
merged  into  the  New  York  Neurological  Society.  In 
the  autumn  of  1874,  it  was  reported  in  the  papers  that 
a  large  number  of  the  faculty  of  Yale  College,  Usalma 
mater,  had  been  experimenting  with  Brown,  the  mind- 
reader,  and  that  many  of  them,  notably  Profs.  Brewer 
and  Lyman,  of  the  Scientific  Department,  had  en- 
dorsed his  claim.  For  weeks,  this  young  and  unknown 
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adventurer,  without  education,  without  a  history,  held 
the  American  people  by  the  nape  of  the  neck,  control- 
ling the  press  as  absolutely  as  a  Napoleon  or  a  Czar ; 
untU  the  New  York  Tribune  took  the  lead,  no  news- 
paper dared  to  deny  his  claim.  The  names  of  ex- 
President  "Woolsey,  Professor  Norton,  Professor  Marsh 
and  others  were  associated  with  the  experiments.  Dr. 
Beard's  public  contest  with  the  faculty  was  held  in  the 
Music  Hall,  New  Haven,  on  the  evening  of  October 
33,  1874;  and  was  the  not-entirely-intended  result  of 
some  private  correspondence  with  Prof.  Brewer  and 
some  public  criticisms.  Very  great  importance  had 
been  attached  to  the  fact  that  tlie  scientific  faculty  had 
made  experiments  through  two  hundred  feet  of  wire, 
and  had  obtained  results  that,  to  them,  seemed  to  over- 
throw the  explanation  of  unconscious  muscular  motion 
on  the  part  of  the  subject.  A  large  audience  assembled 
to  witness  the  contest ;  many  of  the  faculty,  a  largo 
number  of  students,  and  the  intellectual  aristocracy. 
The  feeling  that  the  college  was  right  and  that  Dr. 
Beard  was  wrong,  was  unanimous  and  intense.  It  was 
felt  that  he  was  attacking  the  city  and  the  college,  that 
New  York  was  pitted  against  New  Haven.  A  com- 
mittee of  nine,  of  which  Prof.  Newton  was  chairman, 
was  chosen.  The  early  experiments  vere  mostly  fail- 
ures, for  the  reason,  mainly,  that  the  theory  of  mus- 
cular action  had  been  discussed  and  subjects  were  on 
their  guard ;  but  in  the  latter  part  of  the  evening  ap- 
peared wondrous,  even  brilliant,  phenomena.  The 
committee  reported  to  the  effect  that  Dr.  Beard's 
theory  of  unconscious  muscular  action,  muscle  read- 
ing, had  not  been  proved  by  the  experiments  of  that 
evening,  and  that  the  claim  of  mind-reading  also  had 
not  been  proved.  Beyond  this,  the  facts  did  not  allow 
them  to  go ;  for,  at  that  time.  Dr.  Beard  had  suggested, 
but  not  demonstrated,  even  partially,  the  muscular 
theory.  The  subsequent  demonstration  required  weeks 
of  systematic  labor.  The  subject  lay  quiet,  and  was 
half  forgotten,  for  seven  years,  when  it  was  taken  up  in 
England,  where  for  a  long  time  it  aroused  much  wider 
interest  than  in  this  country.  Dr.  Beard  first  visited 
Europe  in  1869,  at  which  time  he  became  acquainted 
with  a  number  of  the  leading  European  authorities  in 
science.  Since  1879  he  has  spent  several  summers 
abroad  entirely,  and  has  been,  a  number  of  times,  a 
delegate  to  foreign  scientific  associations,  has  present- 
ed papers  to  the  British  Medical  Association,  and,  in 
1881,  was  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  International 
Medical  Congress  in  London,  at  which  time  he  gave 
private  experiments  in  artificial  trance,  or  hypnotism, 
with  one  of  his  human  subjects  that  he  took  from 
America.  During  the  previous  spring  and  winter  he 
had  made  many  experiments  with  different  subjects  in 
the  presence,  and  with  the  co-operation,  of  eminent 
physicians  of  New  York  and  vicinity.     In  these  ex- 


periments many  new  facts  were  brought  out  and  de- 
veloped, which  were  not  known  in  Europe,  and  had 
not  previously  been  known  to  scientific  men  in  Amer- 
ica. He  lectured  on  "Artificial  Trance,  or  Hypno- 
tism "  (often  called  Mesmerism),  with  a  large  wimber 
of  subjects,  before  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Sciences,  in  the  winter  of  1881 ;  and  the  same  year 
before  the  New  York  Medico-Legal  Society.  This 
lecture,  and  previous  lectures,  before  the  New  York 
County  Medical  Society  (1875),  and  the  New  York 
Jledico-Legal  Society,  given  some  yeai's  before  (1876), 
were  the  first  systematic  introduction  of  this  subject 
to  the  scientific  world  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
embraced  facts  and  phenomena,  and  interpretation  of 
facts  and  phenomena,  far  in  advance  of  all  European 
researches.  These  discoveries,  and  the  the  jries  con- 
nected with  them,  ai'e  just  now  beginning  to  be  under- 
stood in  Germany  and,  to  a  limited  degree,  in  France 
and  England.  One  of  the  best  of  the  subjects  on 
whom  he  performed  his  experiments  in  America,  was 
used  in  his  experiments  in  London,  during  the  meet- 
ing of  the  International  Congress.  These  experiments, 
made  at  the  Waterloo  Hotel,  Jermyn  Street,  were  wit- 
nessed by  a  number  of  experts,  and  their  originality 
and  importance  were  fully  appreciated  by  them.  A 
number  of  the  members  of  the  Royal  Society,  Professor 
Ray  Lankester,  Francis  Galton  and  George  J. 
Romanes,  had  been  previously  making  experiments 
in  the  phenomena  of  muscle-reading — so-called  mind- 
reading — with  Irving  Bishop,  who,  during  that  season, 
had  attracted  the  attention  of  Prof.  Huxley,  the  Royal 
Family  and  the  Royal  Society ;  and  their  experiments, 
as  far  as  they  went,  fully  confirmed  Dr.  Beard's  exper- 
iments made,  in -874,  with  "Brown,  the  mind-reader." 
When  the  attention  of  Prof.  G  Croom  Robertson  was 
called  to  Dr.  Beard's  prior  experiments  and  researches, 
he  wrote  a  letter,  publishing  it  in  Nature,  giving  him 
credit  for  priority  and  greater  thoroughness  in  investi- 
gation. Previously,  an  indirect  attempt,  which  for  a 
time  succeeded,  had  been  made  by  Dr.  Wm.  B.  Car- 
penter to  deprive  Dr.  Beard  of  the  credit  of  his  discov- 
eries in  muscle-reading,  and  to  keep  the  knowledge  of 
that  discovery  from  the  scientific  men  of  England. 
Besides  those  who  wore  more  or  less  experts  in  this 
department  of  psychology,  a  large  number  of  non-ex- 
perts were  invited,  including  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent men  in  the  profession,  in  attendance  at  the  Con- 
gress, in  order  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  see  what 
had  been  done  in  this  department.  At  one  of  the 
demonstrations,  one  or  two  English  physicians,  Drs. 
Donkin  and  Crichton  Browne,  became  enraged  and  lost 
their  temper  with  the  subject,  and  declared  that  he 
was  not  genuine,  and  that  his  trance  was  assumed.  As 
the  experiments  were  entirely  new  to  them,  the  infer- 
ence was  natural.     An  important  discussion  soon  fol- 
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lowed  in  the  columns  of  the  London  Times  and  the 
medical  journals  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  which 
resulted  in  a  thorough  establishment  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  subject.  Dr.  Hammond  led  off  the  discus- 
sion, in  America,  with  a  very  strong  letter  in  vindica- 
tion of  Dr.  Beard  and  of  the  subject,  with  whom  he  had 
himself  experimented.  The  result  of  the  discussion 
was,  as  expected,  the  development  of  an  interest  in  the 
scientific  study  of  this  subject  in  Europe  and  America, 
particularly  among  the  young  men  of  the  Universities 
of  Leipsic,  Cambridge  and  Harvard.  For  the  first 
time  in  its  history,  this  branch  of  Science  Trance, 
and  the  Involuntary  Life,  was  almost  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  psychologists,  and  discussed  by  psychological 
societies  and  psychological  journals.  Dr.  Beard  was 
connected  professionally,  as  an  expert,  with  the  trials 
of  Cadet  Whittaker  and  Guiteau.  In  the  case  of  Cadet 
Whittaker,  of  West  Point,  he  testified  for  the  defense 
before  the  court  martial,  held  in  New  York,  taking  the 
position  that  the  accusation  against  Whittaker  was  un- 
just, and  that,  when  found  tied,  with  his  ears  cut,  he 
was  really  unconscious,  the  unconsciousness  being  the 
result  of  fright,  which  came  from  the  attack  during  the 
night.  He  further  took  the  position  that  the  handwrit- 
ing testimony  was,  for  psychological  reasons,  of  a 
worthless  character,  and  should  not  have  been  re- 
ceived. The  verdict  of  the  court  martial  was  unfav- 
orable to  Cadet  Whittaker,  but  was  overruled  in 
Washington  by  all  the  authorities  who  reviewed  the 
case,  including  the  Judge-Advocate  General,  Secretary 
of  War,  the  Attorney  General,  and  President  Arthur. 
In  the  case  of  Guiteau,  Dr.  Beard's  position  was  that 
the  assassin  was  insane,  and  had  been  insane  for  over 
twenty  years,  that  his  insanity  was  of  a  hopeless  and 
incurable  character — religious  mono-mania— that  in 
the  assassination  of  President  Garfield  he  was  irre- 
sponsible absolutely  f  that  he  should  not  have  been 
convicted  or  tried ;  that  his  trial  was  the  greatest  dis- 
grace of  its  kind  since  the  Salem  witchcraft  trials  in 
1693,  and  was,  in  most  respects,  parallel  to  them.  This 
position  Dr.  Beard  advocated  in  the  NoHh  American 
Seview  at  the  beginning  of  the  trial ;  and  during  the 
trial,  he  went  on  the  stand  prepared  to  give  testimony 
to  this  effect,  and  to  answer  the  question  of  the  prose- 
cution for  the  defense,  but  was  ruled  out  by  legal  tech- 
nality.  At  a  time  when  the  country  was  almost  unan- 
imously impatient  for  the  execution  of  Guiteau,  Dr. 
Beard  prepared  a  petition  for  the  profession  to  be  sent 
to  President  Arthur  to  stay  proceedings,  and  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  commission  of  experts  who  did  not  testify 
at  the  trial.  To  this  petition  a  number  of  signatures 
were  appended.  Among  the  names  of  signers  were  rep- 
resentatives of  the  six  societies  that  are  especially  devo- 
ted to  the  study  of  mental  and  brain  diseases— the  As- 
sociation of  Superintendents  of  Insane  Asylums,  the 


American  Neurological  Association,  the  New  York  Neu- 
rological Society,  the  New  York  Medico-Legal  Society, 
the  New  England  Psychological  Society,  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Protection  of  the  Insane.  This 
petition  was  presented  to  the  President  ten  days  before 
the  time  for  the  execution  of  Guiteau,  and  Dr.  Beard 
accompanied  it  withan  address  to  the  President  and  an 
argument  to  the  Attorney-General.  Through  deference 
to  the  public  sentiment;  especially  of  the  West,  the  peti- 
tion was  overruled ;  but  the  presentation  of  the  peti- 
tion with  the  names  annexed,  and  letters  from  leading 
alienists — that  had  previously  been  kept,  in  part,  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  public — and  the  accompanying 
address  of  Dr.  Godding,  of  the  Government  Asylum, 
had  the  effect  to  rapidly  change  the  public  feeling  in 
the  matter.  It  was  soon  understood  and  felt  by  the 
majority  of  physicians  and  laymen  that  an  insane  man 
was  to  be  executed.  He  predicted,  in  detail,  the 
manner  in  which  Guiteau  would  meet  his  fate,  with 
an  insane  speech  on  his  lips,  and  this  prediction  was 
fulfilled.  The  microscopic  examination  of  the  dis- 
eased brain  of  Guiteau  subsequently  confirmed — what 
really  needed  no  confirmation — the  diagnosis  of  insan- 
ity. Dr.  Beard's  position,  throughout,  was  a  radical 
one — that  the  insane  cannot  be  legally  punished,  and 
that  hanging  insane  murderers  would  have  a  bad  effect 
on  society — would  tend  to  increase  the  murders  com- 
mitted by  the  insane.  In  his  treatise  on  sea-sick- 
ness, Dr.  Beard  brought  into  prominence  these  two 
facts;  That  sea-sickness. wasa  functional  disease  of  the 
nervous  system,  induced,  mechanically,  by  concussion, 
and  that  it  could  be,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  cured 
and  entirely  prevented ;  that,  indeed,  it  was  the  most 
controllable  of  any  of  the  nervous  disorders  from  which 
we  suffer.  This  claim  has  now  been  confirmed  by  tlio 
experience  of  large  numbers  of  physicians  and  laymrn 
all  over  the  world.  The  plan  of  treatment  suggested 
by  his  work  has  now  been  successfully  carried  out,  on 
every  sea,  for  the  longest  voyages.  The  work  met, 
at  first,  with  severe  opposition  from  surgeons  of 
steamers,  and,  indeed,  from  all  those  who  were  most  in 
need  of  it,  and  who  received,  and  will  receive,  the  most 
benefit  from  it.  Previously,  Dr.  P.  D.  Lente  had  used 
with  success,  and  had  recommended  bromide  of  potas- 
sium for  tlie  voyages  between  New  York  and  the 
Southern  parts  of  the  United  States.  Dr.  Beard's 
work  was  based  in  part  on  his  experience  as  naval  sur- 
geon during  the  war  of  1861,  and  in  part  on  many  ex- 
periments made  on  his  voyages  across  tlie  Atlantic.  In 
his  work  on  "A  New  Theory  of  Trance,"  published  in 
1877,  taking  up  the  subject  where  it  was  left  by 
Braid  and  Czermak,  these  three  points  were  demonstra- 
ted: First — That,  in  order  to  introduce  artificial  or  jdcs- 
meric  trance  (hypnotism),  it  was  not  needful  to  go 
through  any  passes  or  fixing  of  the  senses,  or  gazing  at  any 
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obiect,  or  employ  any  special  manoeuvrings  whatsoever. 
Second— That  this  mesmeric  trance  (hypnotism)  is  but 
an  artificial  production  of  a  state  which  is  common  to 
the  race,  as  insanity  is  common  to  the  race ;  and  that 
the  same  law  which  accounts  for  this  variety  accounts 
for  all  the  so-called  natural  varieties.  Just  as  insanity 
produced  artificially  by  the  use  of  alcohol  or  opium  is 
the  same  in  principle  as  insanity  however  caused  or  ex- 
cited, just  so  trance,  artificially  induced  by  acting 
upon  the  emotion  of  expectancy  (hypnotism),  is  tlie 
same  in  principle  as  that  produced  in  any  other  way, 
through  disease  or  injury.  Third — The  concentration 
theory  of  trance,  wliich  unifies,  directs,  and  harmonizes 
all  the  phenomena,  just  as  the  wave  theory  of  light,  or 
gravity,  or  the  conservation  of  energy  account  for  the 
phenomena  to  which  they  respectively  refer.  If  we 
understand  the  phenomena  of  the  movements  of  one  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  we  understand,  in  principle,  the 
phenomena  of  the  movements  of  all;  just  so,  if  we  un- 
derstand any  one  of  these  varieties  of  trance,  we  un- 
derstand the  whole  of  them ;  for  one  law  presides  over 
all.  Dr.  Beard  has  given  much  attention  for  many 
years  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  principles  of  evi- 
dence on  the  basis  of  psychology,  and  his  outlines  of 
such  reconstruction  appeared  in  various  papers  in  the 
Popula/r  Sdence  Monthly.  This  reconstruction  applies 
especially  to  the  phenomena  of  living  human  beings 
and  to  the  sources  of  error  in  our  reasoning  tliat  come 
from  those  errors.  He  has  formulated  six  elements 
of  error,  that  apply  especially  to  living  human  beings. 
He  maintains  that  it  was  a  most  important  defect  in 
the  Baconian  philosophy  that  these  sources  of  error 
were  not  formulated.  A  want  of  knowledge  of  these 
sources  of  error,  he  aflBrms,  has  kept  back  the  science 
of  psychology  for  centuries.  These  six  sources  of  error 
are  as  follows :  1st.  Intentional  deception  on  the 
part  of  the  subject.  2d.  Unintentional  deception  on 
the  part  of  the  subject.  3d.  Intentional  deception  of 
third  parties  (collusion).  4th.  Unintentional  decep- 
tion of  third  parties.  5th.  Chance  and  coincidence. 
6th.  Action  of  mind  on  body.  In  his  writings  on 
Evidence,  he  maintains,  and  demonstrates  by  nu- 
merous experiments,  that  human  testimony,  as  such, 
is,  in  matters  of  science,  of  no  worth ;  that  neither  hon- 
esty nor  quantity  of  non- experts  in  the  specia^ 
matter  in  hand,  can  establish  any  scientific  fact.  He 
affirms,  therefore,  that  in  science,  the  rejection  of  ave- 
rage human  testimony  is  the  beginning  of  all  wisdom. 
His  position  is,  that  this  reconstruction  of  the  princi- 
ples of  evidence  must  be  carried,  and  will  be  carried, 
into  science,  into  history,  into  logic  and  into  law. 
Dr.  Beard  was  the  first  in  this  country  to  repeat  the  ex- 
periments of  Hitzig  and  Ferrier  on  "  Cerebral  Localiza- 
tion," and  demonstrated  them  before  the  New  York 
Society  of  Neurology   and  Electrology.     All  of  Dr. 


Beard'sinvestigations  have  been  in  the  nervous  system, 
in  health  and  disease,  including  psychology.  All  of  his 
writings  relate  to  the  nervous  system,  especially  to 
those  departments  that  have  been  most  neglected  by 
scientific  men,  such  as  trance,  natural  and  artificial, 
and  the  involuntary  life,  or  the  interactions  of  mind 
and  body  and  functional  and  other  nervous  diseases.  In 
the  application  of  electricity  to  the  treatment  of  ner- 
vous diseases,  jC  vvas,  in  this  countrr,  i  pioneer. 
Some  of  the  special  methods  of  using  electricity  and 
medicine,  especially  general  faradization,  galvanization 
and  electrolysis  of  the  base  of  malignant  tumors,  were 
originally  developed,  named  and  brought  into  science 
by  him,  either  alone  or  in  connection  with  Dr.  Rock- 
well. That  these  researches  and  writings  mark  epochs 
in  this  department  of  science  has  long  been  conceded. 
At  the  time  when  Dr.  Beard  began  with  Dr.  Rockwell 
researches  in  electro-therapeutics,  in  1866,  electricity 
had  never  been  used  to  any  extent  by  physicians  in  this 
country,  and  very  little  abroad,  except  among  a  few 
specialists,  and  only  in  the  local  methods.  It  was  not  even 
recognized  that  electricity  was  a  tonic.  In  a  few  years 
the  use  of  this  therapeutic  agent  became  very  popular 
among  medical  men,  largely  as  an  eflEect  of  their  writ- 
ings. The  large  work  on  "Medical  and  Surgical 
Electricity"  was  translated  into  German,  and  there 
had  a  large  circulation.  The  methods  of  general  fara- 
dization and  galvanization,  to  the  consideration  of 
which  their  work  is  considerably  devoted,  have  been 
introduced  into  Germany,  through  its  translation,  and 
have  long  been  incorporated  into  scientific  literature. 
The  study  of  medical  electricity  led  naturally  and  in- 
evitably to  the  study  of  psychology,  since  the 
diseases  in  which  electricity  was  used  were  mostly  of  a 
nervous  character,  and  had  been  most  neglected 
by  medical  men,  and  most  needed  to  be  studied.  Accor- 
dingly, Dr.  Beard's  investigations  of  late  years  have 
been  in  nervous  diseases,  including  insanity,  exclusively. 
In  1883-3  he  continued  his  muscle-reading  studies  with 
Stuart  Cumberland,  the  English  "mind -reader."  In 
1874  he  visited  the  Eddy  brothers  in  their  home  in  Ver- 
mont. These  mediums  professed  to  raise  those  who  had 
been  dead  for  centuries,  and  through  the  assistance  of 
Col.  Olcott,  they  had  created  great  popular  interest 
throughout  the  country.  The  results  of  his  investigations 
— that  extended  over  several  days— were  published,  with 
illustrations,in  the  Oraphic.  When  the  inventor  Edison 
thought  he  had  discovered  a  new  force — the  "  Etheric 
force" — Dr.  Beard  spent  much  time  in  experimenting, 
both  with  Mr.  Edison  and  independently,  in  order  to 
solve  the  problem,  and  reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
phenomena  represented  an  minoticed  phase  of  induced 
electricity.  In  his  work  on  "American  Nervous- 
ness," Dr.  Beard  treated  of  the  causes  of  nervous  dis- 
orders, and  nervousness  in  general,  and  of  their  greater 
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prevalence  in  America,  demonstrating  that  the  great 
cause  of  nervous  diseases  is  civilization,  other  accred- 
ited causes  being  secondary  and  stationary ;  and  that 
the  cause  of  the  great  prevalence  of  nervous  diseasesin 
America  is  dryness  of  the  air  and  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold.  He  demonstrates,  also,  that  insanity  and  allied 
nervous  diseases  increase  in  civilization.  He  demon- 
strates, furthermore,  that  nervousness,  up  to  a  certain 
point,  is  favorable  to  longevity,  and  is  antagonistic  to 
fevers  and  inflammations.  This  rapid  increase  of  ner- 
vous diseases  is  an  unprecedented  fact  in  history.  He 
shows,  also,  that  sensitiveness  to  stimulants  and  nar- 
cotics, as  alcohol  and  tobacco,  is  tlie  result  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  is  more  marked  in  America  than  in  any  other 
country.  Of  this  work  on  "  American  Nervousness," 
one  of  the  leading  critical  journals  of  England  observed 
that  it  removed  the  reproach  against  this  country  of 
never  having  produced  a  first-class  work  in  science. 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  in  his  visit  to  America  in  1883, 
made  a  speech  substantially  repeating  many  of  the 
thoughts,  and  some  of  the  language,  of  Dr.  Beard's  writ- 
ings on  American  nervousness.  Dr.  Beard's  writings 
are  of  a  philosophical  character.  He  accepts  fully  the 
principle  of  evolution.  All  his  writings  on  the  nervous 
system  are  based  on  the  development  theory.  Regarding 
the  theory  of  evolution  as  the  highest  general  realization 
which  the  human  being  has  yet  reached,  he  contends  that 
it  is  impossible  to  obtain  sound  and  philosophical  ideas  of 
the  nervous  system  in  health  and  disease,  except  on  the 
basis  of  that  theory.  He  therefore,  carries  the  evolution 
theory  into  the  study  of  insanity,  and  all  functional 
diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  and  of  trance  and  allied 
states,  and  aims  at  a  radical  reconstruction  of  insanity  on 
that  basis.  He  maintains  that  the  great  advances  in 
science  have  been  made,  and  always  must  be  made  by  a 
combination  of  deductive  and  inductive  reasoning ;  that 
the  highest  and  greatest  truths  must  always  be  of  a  de- 
ductive character.  A  general  education,  as  a  means  of 
discipline,  he  believes  is  more  important  than  special 
or  technical  education.  He  has,  from  the  first,  con- 
tended that  the  great  need  of  the  medical  profession 
was  a  thorough  preliminary  training  in  the  university, 
and  that  no  amount  of  medical  or  scientific  education 
would,  in  any  sense,  be  a  substitute  for  a  thorough  gene- 
ral education  in  classics,  logic  and  philosophy.  He  was 
one  of  the  earlier  members  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Medicine,  the  object  of  which  is  to  encourage, 
in  all  possible  ways,  a  thorough  preliminary  edu- 
cation for  medical  students.  Dr.  Beard  has  not 
only  given  much  attention  to  psychology  of  delu- 
sions, but  he  was  the  first  who  clearly  and  promi- 
nently demonstrated  that  the  facts  of  the  phenomena 
of  tliese  delusions  belong  to  psychology,  and  should  be 
brought  into  science  exclusively  by  psychologists.  Pre- 
viously these  phenomena  had  been  studied,  so  far 
Nora— Pr,  Be»ra  died,  after  a  short  illness,  January  233, 1883, 


as  they  had  been  studied  at  all,  by  physicists,  chem- 
ists, astronomers,  general  physiologists  and  physicians; 
little,  or  not  at  all,  by  neurologists  and  psychologists. 
His  doctrine  is,  that  delusions  are  to  be  overcome, 
not  by  direct  attack,  but  by  organizing  in  science  the 
phenomena  that  give  rise  to  them.  In  his  works 
on  "Psychology  of  Witchcraft,"  he  has  given  defini- 
tions of  religion,  delusion,  superstition  and  science, 
and  has  explained  their  relations  to  each  other.  In  his 
works  on  "  Neurasthenia"  and  "American  Nervous- 
ness," he  has  given  attention  to  facts  and  phenomena 
that  had  hitherto,  with  some  exceptions,  been  thought 
unworthy  of  scientific  attention.  Among  these  phe- 
nomena are  those  that  refer  to  the  relation  of  climate 
and  institutions,  particularly  civilization,  to  nervous 
and  functional  diseases.  In  these  works  he  has 
brought  the  professional  attention  to  a  large  number 
of  symptoms  of  nervous  and  functional  diseases, 
which,  he  contends,  are  of  immense  importance  scien- 
tifically  and  practically.  Among  these  symptoms  are 
morbid  fears  of  various  kinds,  impairment  of  memory, 
deficient  mental  control,  and  large  numbers  of  other 
subjective  phenomena  which,  he  contends,  are  both  real 
and  serious.  Dr.  Beard's  writings  and  researches  have 
had  more  influence  in  Germany  than  in  any  other 
country.  His  more  important  works  have  been  trans- 
lated into  German,  and  have  had  a  large  circulation  in 
different  parts  of  Germany ;  have  been  incorporated 
into  and  are  the  basis  of  a  new  philosophy  and  litera- 
ture of  the  nervous  system,  which  is  springing  up  there 
and  in  France,  as  well  as  here  and  in  other  countries. 
German  scientific  men  were  the  first  to  understand  the 
philosophy  of  the  American  methods  of  using  electrici- 
ty, and  their  relation  to  the  European  methods,  and 
were  the  first,  also,  to  understand  and  appreciate  the 
philosophy  of  neurasthenia,  or  American  nervousness, 
trance  and  allied  states,  as  taught  in  his  writings. 
His  theories  and  experiences  in  the  leading  subjects  to 
which  he  has  given  his  attention,  are  now,  and  for  some 
time  have  been,  taught  in  a  number  of  the  German 
universities.  Among  the  German  writers  who  have 
contributed  to  tlie  literature  of  general  electrization, 
neurasthenia  and  nervousness,  endorsing  and  extend- 
ing his  views,  are  Benedict,  Erb,  Lowenfeld,  Mo- 
bius,  Engelhorn,  Fischer,  C.  Gerhardt,  Vater,  Neisser, 
Leyden,  Hoist,  Arndt,  Burkart,  Maienfisch  and  Stein. 
Dr.  Beard  devotes  his  attention— aside  from  the  details 
of  practice — to  original  scientific  work  and  to  the  inves- 
tigation of  nervous  and  psychological  phenomena, 
wliich  have  been  generally  neglected,  spending  little  or 
no  time  in  the  mere  confirmation  of  what  has  been 
previously  discovered  by  others.  His  writings  have 
always  been  original  contributions  to  the  subjeclsof 
which  they  treat ;  and  they  have  made,  or  are  begin- 
ning to  make,  revolutionary  eras  in  science. 
.    His  wife  survived  nim  but  a  lew  days,  dying  January  31st. 
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fAESH,  LUTHER  RAWSON,  an  eminent  lawyer 
of  New  York  city,  born  April  4,  1813,  in  the 
village  of  Pompey,  Onondaga  County,  New 
York,  is  the  sixth  in  descent  from  John  Marsh,  one  of 
the  first  settlers  of  Hadley,  on  the  Connecticut  river 
in  Massachusetts,  who  moved  down  the  river  in  1630 
to  Hartford,  Connecticut,  where  he  married  Annie, 
daughter  of  John  Webster,  Governor  of  the  colony, 
and  the  lineal  ancestor  of  Noah  Webster,  the  lexicog- 
rapher. Rev.  Elisha  Marsh,  the  great  grandson  of 
John  Marsh,  an  unique  and  independent  character,  was 
the  first  minister  of  Westminster,  Massachusetts,  where 
he  officiated  from  1743  to  1757.  One  morning  the 
sheriff  of  the  county  rode  into  Westminster  to  com- 
mence a  suit  against  the  town  by  serving  the  writ  on 
some  known  citizen,  according  to  the  practice,  and 
meeting  the  minister,  handed  him  the  paper  with  the 
salutation:  "  The  grace  of  God,  Mr.  Marsh."  "Yes, 
by  the  hands  of  the  devil,"  was  the  quick  retort.  Mr. 
Marsh  was  arraigned  in  1747,  on  the  charge  of  heresy, 
for  saying  that,  "Obedience  is  the  condition  of  salva- 
tion," and  other  expressions  at  variance  with  tlie  cur- 
rent theology;  but  very  good  doctrine  now.  The 
charge  was  not  sustained,  but  ten  years  later  he  was 
dismissed  from  the  pastorate.  Remaining  for  some 
years  in  the  town,  he  filled  several  secular  offices,  and 
removing  to  Walpole,  New  Hampshire,  was  elected  a 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  Captain  Elisha 
Marsh,  the  son  of  Rev.  Elisha  Marsh,  lived  at  Wal- 
pole, and  was  the  father  of  Luther  Marsh,  (born 
there),  who,  with  his  brother,  Elisha  Marsh,  moved  to 
Onondaga  County,  New  York,  where  they  were  promi- 
nently identified  with  the  local  political  history.  Lu- 
ther Marsh  finally  settled  at  Pompey,  a  town  distin- 
guished for  the  eminent  names  it  has  furnished  to  the 
annals  of  the  State,  and  was  elected  High  Sheriff  of 
the  county.  Among  the  many  anecdotes  illustrative 
of  his  strength,  activity  and  vitality,  is  the  story  of  a 
scene  which  occurred  as  he  was  riding  through  a 
place  ironically  called  "Christian  Hollow."  Seeing  a 
man  in  a  field  suddenly  drop  his  hoe  and  make  for  the 
woods,  he  dismounted  and  pursued.  After  a  long 
chase  the  panting  fugitive  was  captured,  who  gasped 
out  that  it  jvas  what  he  expected.  "Well,"  said  the 
sheriff,  "I  have  no  process  against  you  now,  but  I 
thought  I  would  let  you  know  that  if  ever  I  should 
have  any,  it  wouldn't  do  you  any  good  to  run."  So 
noted  was  the  town  for  its  political  influence,  that 
when  the  Senator  from  the  district  applied  to  tlie 
Council  of  Appointment  at  Albany,  for  the  re-ap- 
pointment of  SlierifE  Marsh,  Governor  Dewitt  Clinton 
slapped  him  on  the  knee  and  said.  "Squire  Birds- 
eye,  I  wish  you  to  understand  that  the  good  people  of 
Pompey  Hill  cannot  have  all  the  oflices  in  the  State 
uf  New  York."    Thurlow  Weed,  in  his  Autobiogra- 


phy, states  that,  in  the  war  of  1813,  the  officers  met 
for  the  purpose  of  addressing  a  letter  to  Governor 
Tompkins  for  field-pieces.  Captain  Jennings  tried  his 
hand  at  the  letter,  but  it  was  not  satisfactory.  The 
otlier  officers  were  equally  unsuccessful,  and  it  was 
remitted  to  Luther  Marsh,  who  produced  the  following: 

"Great  Daniel  D.,  we  send  to  thee 

For  two  great  guns  and  trimmings ! 
Send  them  to  hand,  or  you'll  be  damned. 
By  order  of  Captain  Jennings." 

This  was  signed  and  sent,  and  brought  the  guns. 
Governor  Tompkins  used  to  amuse  his  guests  at  din- 
ners and  parties  with  this  remarkable  requisition  for 
ordnance.  The  first  wife  of  Sheriff  Marsh  was 
Emma  Rawson,  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Hooker  Raw- 
son,  at  one  time  State  Superintendent  of  the  salt 
springs  at  Salina,  and  afterwards  a  physician  at  Can- 
andaigua.  New  York,  where  he  is  buried ;  a  descend- 
ant of  Edward  Rawson,  who  came  over  from  England 
to  Newburyport,  in  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
in  1636,  and  was  elected  in  1638  to  the  office  of  Town 
Clerk,  Notary  and  Register,  which  he  continued  to  fill 
until  Ills  removal  to  Boston  in  1650,  to  assume  the 
duties  of  Secretary  of  the  colony;  this  office  he  re- 
tained for  thirty-six  years,  having  held  public  position 
by  vote  of  the  people,  for  forty-eight  years  continu- 
ously, a  popularity  which  can  scarcely  be  paralleled. 
The  records  of  the  colony,  in  six  large  tomes,  in  his 
own  neat  handwriting,  are  preserved  at  Worcester. 
Rev.  Grindal  Rawson,  of  Mendon,  Massachusetts,  the 
son  of  Edward  Rawson,  labored  as  an  evangelist 
among  the  Indians,  of  whose  language  he  was  master, 
and  whose  good  works  are  designated  as  "pyramids" 
in  the  funeral  sermon  preached  by  his  friend  and  class, 
mate.  Cotton  Mather.  Rev.  Grindal  Rawson,  of  the 
same  name — a  great  grandfather  of  Mr.  Marsh — mar- 
ried, in  1798,  Dorothy,  the  great  granddaughter  of 
Rev.  Charles  Chauncoy,  second  President  of  Harvard 
College,  and  a  descendant  of  Strongbow,  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, whose  nuptials  with  Eva,  daughter  of  Dermot 
McMurrougli,  King  of  Leinster,  in  1170,  were  cele- 
brated on  the  battle  field,  and  whose  lineage  is  traced 
back  to  the  ancient  crowns  of  England,  France  and 
Germany.  Luther  Marsh  and  Emma  Rawson  were  the 
parents  of  Luther  Rawson  Marsh,  whose  boyhood  was 
passed  in  the  village  of  Pompey,  perched  on  its  high 
hill,  where  a  good  inherited  constitution  was  confirmed 
by  refreshing  breezes  and  the  athletic  sports  in  which  the 
young  Pompeians  exhibited  much  dexterity.  He  was 
a  great  walker ;  when  not  more  than  ten  and  twelve 
years  of  age  he  used  to  take  frequent  strolls  to  visit 
relatives  in  the  neighboring  towns  and  counties;  to 
Onondaga  Hill,  where  his  Uncle  Webb  resided;  to 
Skaneateles,  where  another  uncle,  Dr.  Hopkins,  was 
practising;  to  Otselic,  in  Chenango  County,  the  resi- 
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dence  of  his  grandmother,  who  had  married  Colonel 
Cooley ;  and  to  Pitcher,  in  the  same  county,  to  visit 
Eev.  Joshua  Leonard,  who  had  been  his  instructor, 
and  who  was  the  father  of  his  stepmother,  Margaret 
Leonard;  for  on  tlie  anniversary  of  his  seventh  birth- 
day he  had  lost  his  own  mother.  This  divine  was  a 
descendant  of  James  Leonard,  who,  coming  from 
Pontypool,  Wales,  to  Taunton,  Massachusetts,  in  1652, 
set  up  the  first  iron  works  established  in  this  country. 
Rev.  Joshua  Leonard  graduated  at  Brown  University 
in  1788,  and  after  preaching  at  Ellington,  Connecticut, 
was  settled  at  Cazenovia,  New  York,  wliere  he  formed, 
in  May,  1799,  the  first  Presbyterian  church,  which, 
during  his  pastorate  of  fourteen  years,  increased  from 
nine  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  members.  It 
was  then  a  single,  independent  church.  ' '  Prom  Caze- 
novia to  the  Pacific  Ocean,''  he  says,  in  his  work 
entitled  the  "Unity  of  God,"  published  in  1834, 
"there  was  not  one  Congregational  church  or  Presby- 
terian pastor ;  not  one  in  tliis  State  to  the  north  or 
south  of  me."  In  1814  he  became  the  principal  of  the 
Pompey  Academy,  and  occupied  that  position  for 
eight  years,  giving  to  it  a  wide  celebrity  from  his  solid 
attainments  and  his  excellent  management.  Young 
Marsh,  on  arriving  at  a  suitable  age,  entered  the 
academy,  and  enjoyed  the  wise  counsel  and  valuable 
instruction  of  his  relative.  Here  he  enlarged  liis  ac- 
quaintance, for  other  youth  were  attracted  from  the 
various  towns  of  central  New  York.  Among  his 
young  townsmen  were  Horatio  Seymour,  afterwards 
Governor  of  the  State;  Charles  Mason,  afterwards 
Commissioner  of  Patents,  and  also  Chief  Justice  of 
the  State  of  Iowa;  Daniel  P.  Wood,  afterwards  State 
Senator;  Le  Roy  Morgan,  afterwards  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  ;  Charles  B.  Sedgwick,  who  was  to 
become  one  of  the  strongest  lawyers  of  the  State ; 
Henry  W.  Slocum,  afterwards  Major  General ;  Lucien 
Birdseye,  afterwards  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court; 
the  Fargo,  Litchfield  and  Jerome  boys,  since  conspicu- 
ous in  business  circles;  and  William  Barnes,  since 
a  prominent  insurance  lawyer;  Erastus  D.  Palmer, 
the  sculptor;  Homer  Wheaton;  Jeremiah  Carhart, 
the  inventor  of  the  melodeon ;  Henry  Walter  DePuy, 
the  author ;  Charles  W.  Stevens,  Professor  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology  at  the  University  of  St.  Louis;  and 
among  the  daughters,  "Grace  Greenwood"  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  Mrs.  Doctor  Miller  of  Syracuse.  At  the  age 
of  fourteen,  the  lad  left  Pompey  for  the  Military  Acad- 
emy of  Captain  Alden  Partridge,  at  Middletown,  Con- 
necticut ;  an  institution  well  supplied  with  competent 
professors.  Among  these  were  Truman  B.  Ransom, 
who  was  afterwards  shot  dead  at  the  head  of  his  regi- 
ment, while  leading  a  charge  at  the  storming  of  Cha- 
pultepcc,  in  the  Mexican  war ;  Edwin  F.  Johnson, 
who  afterwards  took  high  national 'rank  among  the 


civil  engineers  of  the  country ;  Ebenezer  B.  Williston, 
author  of  the  "Eloquence  of  the  United  States,"  in 
five  volumes,  afterwards  President  of  Jefferson  College 
in  Mississippi ;  and  Walter  Colton,  afterwards  chap- 
lain In  the  Navy  during  the  Mexican  war.  Judge  of 
Admiralty  in  California,  and  author  of  "Ship  and 
Shore,"  and  many  other  works.  Our  subject's  room- 
mates were  George  Geddes  of  Onondaga,  John  Pringle 
Jones,  since  a  distinguished  judge  of  Bucks  county, 
Pennsylvania,  and  B.  Henry  Barnard  of  Monroe 
County,  brother  of  the  senator  from  that  district. 
Among  the  cadets  were  Iturbide,  whose  father,  the 
Emperor  of  Mexico,  had  been  shot  five  years  before ; 
T.  Henry  Seymour,  afterwards  Governor  of  Con- 
necticut ;  and  among  those  from  this  State,  who  are 
still  carrying  on  the  battle  of  life,  are  Edward  H.  See- 
ley,  Charles  Tracy,  William  A.  Beach,  lawyers  in  New 
Y'ork  city,  and  George  Geddes  and  Horatio  Seymour. 
The  physical  discipline  was  healthful  to  young  Marsh, 
and  the  literary  advantages  were  not  neglected.  In 
the  examination  of  August,  1837,  he  gained  the  medal 
for  the  second  best  English  oration,  and  drew  forth 
words  of  commendation  from  Aaron  Burr,  who  was 
present — having  a  prot^g^  at  the  institution.  Captain 
Partridge  was  accustomed  to  take  his  pupils  on  long 
excursions.  One  of  these  journeys  was  to  Niagara 
Falls.  On  the  way  they  received,  at  New  York,  the 
hospitality  of  a  splendid  volunteer  company — the 
"Tompkins  Blues."'  At  Rochester,  Senator  Barnard, 
afterwards  Minister  to  Berlin,  gave  them  the  toast,  on 
parade,  "Captain  Partridge  and  his  corps  of  cadets, 
the  best  substitute  for  a  standing  army  in  time  of 
peace."  After  leaving  the  "A.  L.  S.  &  M.  A.,"  as 
the  institution  was  known  in  the  abbreviation  of  its 
full  title,  "The  American  Literary,  Scientific  and 
Military  Academy,"  young  Marsh  was  placed,  at  his 
own  desire,  for  the  purpose  of  experience  and  disci- 
pline, in  the  store  of  Mr.  West,  at  Onondaga  Hill,  the 
largest  inland  store  in  the  State,  where  he  served  as 
general  clerk.  All  kinds  of  goods — everything  to 
eat,  or  drink,  or  wear — were  embraced  in  the  stock, 
and  all  kinds  of  country  produce  taken  in  exchange. 
The  keeping  of  the  journals  and  cash  book  and  posting 
of  the  ledgers,  was  a  part  of  his  duty.  The  clerkship 
was  quite  valuable  in  increasing  his  general  knowl- 
edge, and  as  a  school  for  teaching  self-control ;  espec- 
ially when  some  of  the  country  dames,  after  requiring 
whole  shelves  of  goods  to  be  emptied  on  the  counter 
and  unfolded,  concluded  that  they  could  buy  at  lower 
prices  at  Syracuse.  Closing  this  episode  in  his  educa^ 
tion,  Mr.  Marsh  entered  the  law  office  of  the  late  Free- 
bom  G.  Jewett — a  distinguished  lawyer,  (afterwards 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court),  at  Skaneateles,  in  1830, 
on  a  certificate  of  Judge  Marcy  for  six  years  of  legal 
study.     Enthusiasm  had  been  very  early  excited  to- 
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ward  the  legal  profession.  At  Pompey,  in  his  boy- 
hood, there  were  some  very  eloquent  lawyers ;  among 
them  Mr.  Daniel  Gott ;  and  when  Gerritt  Smith 
came  up  from  Peterborough  to  try  n  cause  with  Mr. 
Gott,  before  a  board  of  arbitrators,  the  lad  was  greatly 
interested  in  the  splendid  speeches  of  these  lawyers. 
Skaneateles,  too,  had  legal  fame,  and  many  students 
were  drawn  to  the  offices  of  Mr.  Jewett,  and  Kellogg 
and  Sandford.  In  pettifogging,  as  the  trial  of  causes 
in  Justices'  courts  was  called,  the  habitues  of  the  rival 
offices  were  pitted  against  each  other.  It  was  a  source 
of  some  little  revenue,  two  to  five  dollars  being  the 
range  of  a  fee,  and  it  gave  experience  in  preparing 
causes,  examining  witnesses,  and  in  summing  up. 
Mr.  Marsh  Icept  up  his  habit  of  long  walks,  and  it  was 
no  hardship  to  him  to  have  to  go  on  foot  to  the  Jus- 
tices' offices  many  miles  distant.  Mr.  Jewett  was  the 
Surrogate  of  the  county,  and  a  part  of  !Marsh's  duty 
was  recording  the  proceedings  in  ponderous  volumes. 
While  at  Skaneateles,  l;e  boarded  witli  his  uncle.  Dr. 
J.udah  P.  Hopkins,  and  enjoyed  rare  opportunities  in 
l..is  well-selected  medical  library,  which  were  im- 
proved. He  practiced  himself  in  English  composition 
by  writing  several  pages  on  some  topic  every  day,  and 
then,  when  it  became  cold,  carefully  revising  it.  On 
the  appointment  of  Jolm  Fleming,  Jr.,  as  Jlr.  Jewett's 
successor,  Mr.  Marsh  kept  the  siirrogatorial  records  at 
his  office,  in  Manlius.  Mr.  Fleming  also  liad  a  large 
and  admirable  miscellaneous  library,  in  which  Marsh 
reveled  with  delight.  He  often  lectured,  and  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  debating  societies,  whicli  were 
attended  by  the  leading  citizens,  some  of  whom,  (as 
Dr.  Taylor),  were  accomplished  debaters.  Prom  Man- 
lius he  went  into  the  office  of  Dodge  &  Baldwin,  at 
Syracuse ;  where  George  P.  Comstock,  afterwards 
Chief  Justice  of  tlic  Court  of  Appeals,  was  his  fellow, 
student ;  but,  being  anxious  to  work  his  way  to  the 
city  of  New  York,  as  a  stepping-stone  lie  soon  entered 
the  office  of  James  Watson  Williams,  at  Utica,  clerk 
in  Chancery  for  the  Fifth  Circuit,  and,  with  John  G. 
Crocker,  (afterwards  author  of  the  work  on  Sheriffs), 
kept  the  records.  Utica  was  then  the  most  richly  en- 
dowed inlaind  city  in  the  State,  in  the  charms  of  its 
society,  and  the  varied  ability  of  its  bar ;  and  the  trial 
of  causes  between  such  men  as  Joshua  A.  Spencer, 
Samuel  Beardsley,  Hiram  Denio  and  Alvan  Stewart, 
quickened  the  mind  of  the  student.  For  a  time  he 
was  in  the  otfice  of  Samuel  Beardsley,  who  stood  in 
the  front  rank  of  the  bar  of  the  State;  where  he 
formed  a  partnership  in  the  "pettifogging  business" 
with  Eli  Cook,  another  student  in  the  same  office,  and 
took  professional  walks  to  the  neighboring  towns. 
From  these  associations  he  was  called  in  1836  to  act 
as  attorney  in  the  office  of  Henry  R.  Storrs  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  on  the  recommendation  of  State  Sena- 


tor David  Wager,  of  Utica ;  getting  admitted  at  Al- 
bany, on  the  way  to  New  York.  Mr.  Storrs  was 
mainlj'  engaged  in  important  counsel  cases,  Involving 
the  validity  of  trusts  in  wills  under  the  novel  provis- 
ions of  the  revised  statutes,  as  in  the  Lorillard  and 
the  James  wills  cases.  At  this  time,  in  1837,  Daniel 
Webster  delivered  his  great  address  at  Niblo's  Garden, 
and  Mr.  Marsh,  for  the  first  time,  heard  the  great  ora- 
tor. Mr.  Storrs,  too,  was  an  eloquent  speaker  and  pro- 
found lawyer,  and  intercourse  with  him,  and  practice 
in  the  attorney  business,  which  was  turned  over  to 
Mr.  Marsh,  proved  of  great  advantage.  This  promis- 
ing position  was  lost  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Storrs  the 
same  year ;  when  Mr.  Marsh  concluded  that  it  would 
be  best  to  return  to  Utica  for  a  further  period  of  study. 
At  that  place,  after  his  return,  he  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  Justus  H.  Rathbone  and  General  Samuel  P. 
Lyman.  He  eagerly  sought  all  means  of  improve- 
ment, listening  to  the  remarkable  men  then  at  the 
Oneida  bar,  "pettifogging,"  lecturing,  writing  for  the 
newspapers,  and  political  speaking.  In  company  with 
several  young  Democrats,  he  conducted  a  campaign 
paper  called  the  Sledge  Hammer,  during  the  Presi- 
dential canvass  of  1840.  In  one  of  his  articles  he 
represented  a  prominent  Whig  passing  the  log  cabin 
in  procession,  and  exchanging  knowing  winks  with  a 
coon,  (tlie  symbol  of  the  party),  on  the  roof,  as  illus- 
trating a  former  acquaintance  in  the  woods,  before 
either  was  caught,  and  a  sinister  purpose.  The  of- 
fended politician  brought  a  libel  suit,  and  for  a  time  a 
coon,  if  not  the  coon,  was  kept  at  hand,  and  a  witness 
stood  ready  to  testify  that  he  saw  glances  of  apparent 
recognition  exclianged.  But  the  action  being  with- 
drawn, no  opportunity  was  afforded  of  making  "pro- 
f  ert "  of  the  coon  in  open  court.  On  one  occasion  he 
joined  Horatio  Seymour  in  a  campaign  tour  through 
tlie  Boonville  region,  in  which  tliey  advocated  the 
Democratic  faith.  Prom  being  an  ardent  Democrat, 
Mr.  Marsh  was  gradually  weaned  to  free  soil  senti- 
ments, and  wlien  the  question  of  the  extension  of 
slavery  in  the  Territories  assumed  importance,  he  allied 
himself  with  the  new  Republican  party,  with  which 
he  has  since  uniformly  acted.  During  his  residence 
at  Utica,  there  was  a  strong  anti-slavery  sentiment 
developed  in  that  section.  The  rarely  gifted  Theodore 
Dwight  Weld,  who,  in  his  boyhood,  had  moved,  with 
his  father,  to  Pompey  from  Connecticut,  delivered  a 
series  of  sixteen  lectures  in  the  Second  Presbyterian 
church,  in  rounding  out  his  great  argument  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  witliout  a  note  before  him.  He 
was  the  grandest  platform  orator  of  that,  or  perhaps  of 
any  time.  Alvan  Stewart,  having  retired  from  prac- 
tice, except  for  the  occasional  trying  of  causes,  gave 
most  of  his  time  to  tlie  anti-slavery  and  temperance 
movements.     It  is  said  that  this  remarkable  man,  by 
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his  advocacy  of  political  action  by  the  anti-slavery  men, 
did  more  than  any  other  man  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  union  of  the  lai'ger  portion  of  thp  Whigs  with  tlie 
Abolitionists,  thus  forming  the  Republican  party.  The 
"irrepressible  conflict"  of  Senator  Seward  was  prece- 
ded by  the  words  of  Stewart  in  1841 :  "These  States 
must  necessarily  be  in  eterna^  conflict  until  liberty  con- 
quers slavery,  or  slavery  ovei-turns  the  liberty  of  all." 
Long  after,  in  1860,  Mr.  Marsh  published  in  aid  of  tlie 
Presidential  campaign,  a  volume  of  Stewart's  speeches 
on  slavery,  with  a  preliminary  memoir;  and  has 
always  cherished  the  hope  of  being  able  to  com- 
mand the  time  to  write  a  full  biography.  In  1843 
Mr.  Marsh  visited  Boston  to  hear  Mr.  Webster's  ora- 
tion on  the  completion  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument. 
He  not  only  had  that  pleasure,  but  heard  a  law  lectm-e 
by  Judge  Story ;  and  stopping  at  Worcester,  formed 
the  acquaintance  of  the  learned  blacksmith,  Elihu 
Burritt.  At  Utica  he  became  the  intimate  friend  of 
Charles  Edwards  Lester,  who  was  then  delivering  a 
brilliant  course  of  historical  discourses,  to  large  audi- 
ences; and  writing  "The  Glory  and  Shame  of  En- 
gland," (which  ran  over  the  country  like  wildfire),  in 
a  room  of  Pond's  Temperance  House.  The  acquaint- 
ance has  ever  since  continued  with  the  author,  for 
whose  talents  Mr.  Marsh  entertains  the  highest  admi- 
ration and  respect.  During  this  period,  as  the  lawyer 
of  the  Erie  Railroad,  tlien  building,  he  spent  two 
winters  at  Oswego,  Elmira,  Bath  and  Dunkirk,  mak- 
ing abstracts  of  the  titles  of  the  land  required  to  be 
taken  for  the  road-bed  and  depots,  from  Binghamton 
to  Lake  Erie,  and  trying  the  causes  for  the  appraise- 
ment of  property  where  the  parties  could  not  agree. 
In  some  of  these  causes,  the  young  lawyer  was  sub- 
jected to  a  severe  ordeal,  having  most  of  the  local 
lawyers  in  combination  against  him.  As  a  recreation, 
he  visited  N.  P.  Willis,  who  was  then  living  with  his 
beautiful  and  accomplished  wife  at  Owego,  and  took 
occasional  strolls  with  him  under  the  bridge  where 
Willis's  brilliant  letters  purport  to  be  dated.  Having 
accomplished  his  purpose  of  study  at  Utica,  he  re- 
turned in  about  five  years  to  New  York,  and  opened 
an  office  in  Jauncey  Court,  having  for  a  neighbor, 
Stephen  J.  Field,  now  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  He  soon  afterwards  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  a  very  active  attorney,  of  large  practice, 
Oscar  W.  Sturtevant,  with  whom  he  remained  for 
several  years.  When  Mr.  Webster  resigned  his  place 
in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Tyler,  he  came  to  New 
York  to  practice  law,  purchased  a  large  place  at  Wee- 
hawken,  and  formed  an  association  with  Sturtevant 
and  Marsh  at  No.  6  Wall  street.  Mr.  Marsh  has  still 
in  his  possession  the  tin  sign  bearing  simply  the 
name  "Daniel  Webster."  In  1845  the  statesman  re- 
sumed his  seat  in  the  Senate,  but  during  the  interval 


some  important  cases  were  tried ;  one  of  whicli  was 
brought  by  the  consignor  of  goods  in  a  building  blown 
up  during  the  great  fire  by  the  city  officials,  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  the  flames.  Mr.  Marsh  copied  a  portion 
of  Webster's  brief,  and  has  the  original  in  his  posses- 
sion. In  arguing  a  cause  in  the  Supreme  Court,  (gen- 
eral Term,  for  Mr.  Striker,  some  of  whose  land  at 
Striker's  Bay  had  beeia  taken  for  a  street,  and  the  as- 
sessments for  enhanced  value  were  more  than  enough 
to  wipe  out  the  value  of  the  land  condemned,  Web- 
ster riveted  every  eye  and  ear  by  his  very  slow  and 
emphatic  opening,  with  these  words:  "The  notion, 
that  you  may  assess  private  property,  some  of  which 
is  taken  for  public  use,  for  benefit,  to  an  amount  ex- 
ceeding the  damage  awarded  for  tlie  value  of  the 
property  so.  taken,  is  a  New  Yohk  notion."  On  the 
death  of  Webster,  Mr.  Marsh  was  appointed  one  of 
the  committee  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  to  attend  tlie  funeral  at 
Marshfield,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  committee's  re- 
turn, delivered  an  address  before  the  society.  About 
tills  time  a  letter  was  brought  to  light,  which  Webster 
had  written  to  the  officers  of  an  Odd  Fellows'  Lodge, 
in  reply  to  one  they  had  sent  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing his  autograph. 

' '  Washington,  June  20,  1846. 
• '  HoMBR  Franklin,  Esq.  , 

"Siii — I  have  the  pleasure  to  be  acquainted  with 
Mr.  L.  R.  Marsh,  and  regard  him  as  a  gentleman  of 
great  respectability.  He  will  do  honor  to  any  associa- 
tion whose  objects  are  '  charity,  friendship,  Icve  and 
truth.' 

"With  much  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

"Daniel  Webster." 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Marsh  was  fairly  established  in  his 
profession  he  consummated  an  engagement  he  had 
formed  with  Miss  Jeannie  E.,  daughter  of  Alvan  Stew- 
art, a  lady  to  whom  Mrs.  Fanny  Osgood  dedicated  a 
poem,  and  of  whom  General  George  P.  Morris  sang 
some  years  after  ■ 

"Jeannie  Marsh  of  Cherry  Valley, 
In  whose  name  the  Muses  rally; 

Of  all  the  nine  none  so  divine 
As  Jeannie  Marsh  of  Cherry  Valley. 
A  sylvan  nymph  of  queenly  grace, 

A  goddess  she  in  form  and  feature ; 
The  sweet  expression  of  the  place, 

A  dimple  in  the  smile  of  Nature." 

After  boarding  for  a  time  at  the  Astor  House  and 
in  College  Place,  then  a  lovely  spot,  opposite  the  open 
grounds  of  Columbia  College,  Mr.  Marsh  took  a  house 
in  15th  Street,  near  Dr.  Cheever's  church,  where  his 
father-in-law  lived  with  him  until  the  death  of  Mr. 
Stewart  in  1849.  During  these  years  Mr.  Marsh  was 
very  actively  employed  as  attorney  and  counsellor  in  a 
large  practice.  His  first  case  in  New  York  was  a  re- 
plevin brought  for  a  watch,  in  which  his  adversary 
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was  Charles  E.  Marsh,  to  whom  he  remarked,  as  the 
trial  began,  (before  Judge  John  T.  Irving),  that  they 
would  try  the  title  to  the  name  as  well  as  the  watch. 
He  won  the  watch  and  confirmed  his  right  to  the 
name.  His  next  case  was  against  Robert  Morris, 
afterwards  Mayor,  at  the  close  of  which  he  was  en- 
couraged by  a  compliment  from  John  Anthon — whose 
course  of  study,  laid  out  in  Anthon's  Nisi  Prius,  young 
Marsh  had  pursued.  In  several  cases  he  was  pitted 
against  James  T.  Brady,  David  Graham,  Jr.,  and  other 
eminent  members  of  tlie  bar,  which  stimulated  the 
exercise  of  his  powers.  His  practice  extended  to  the 
United  States  District  Court,  where,  in  his  first  case, 
though  opposed  by  Francis  B.  Cutting,  he  was  suc- 
cessful. He  had  several  collision  cases  which,  as  his 
previous  knowledge  of  navigation  was  confined  to  the 
Erie  Canal,  compelled  him  to  study  ships  and  their 
equipment  and  management,  closely.  In  1846,  he 
defended  in  the  Court  of  Sessions,  Alexander  Wilson, 
of  Pittsburg,  who  had  been  indicted  for  assault,  with 
intent  to  kill,  his  own  sister.  John  McKeon,  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney,  appeared  for  the  prosecution,  but  Mr. 
Marsh  obtained  a  verdict  of  not  guilty.  It  was  an  ex- 
citing trial  and  the  proceedings  were  published  in  pam- 
phlet form.  He  had  afterwards  a  civil  case  with 
McKeon,  extensively  reported  at  the  time,  in  whicli 
his  point  was  to  show  that  lager  beer  did  not  contain 
alcohol  enough  to  make  it  intoxicating.  Among  his 
witnesses  was  one  who  testified  that  before  taking 
the  stand  he  had  that  day  drank  one  hundred  and  four 
glasses  of  lager.  "How  do  you  feel?"  interrupted 
McKeon.  "I  feels  good,"  said  the  witness.  One  of 
his  cases  was  gained  by  a  retort.  He  was  assailing 
the  good  faith  of  an  assignment  by  a  Jew.  On  cross- 
examination  he  asked :  "  Moses,  you  made  another  as- 
signment two  or  three  years  ago,  I  believe  ?' '  The 
witness  indignantly  replied :  "That's  my  business," 
followed  by  the  quick  rejoinder :  "Hov,r  long  has  that 
been  your  business,  Moses?  "  The  Jew  could  not  re- 
cover from  the  effect.  Mr.  Marsh  relinquished  crimi- 
nal practice,  as  interfering  too  much  with  his  business 
in  civil  cases,  which  was  sufficient  to  engross  his 
time.  One  of  tlie  last  of  his  criminal  cases  occurred 
in  1851,  when  he  was  assigned,  with  the  late  Erastus 
C.  Benedict,  by  Judge  Betts,  to  defend  two  men  who 
had  been  indicted  for  killing  the  mate  of  the  bark 
Glenn,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Charles  O'Conor  was 
the  District  Attorney,  and  his  assistant,  William  M. 
Evarts,  and  Ogden  Hoffman  conducted  the  prose- 
cution. The  evidence  of  guilt  was  very  clear;  Mr. 
Marsh  attempted  to  diminish  the  influence  of  the  two 
eminent  counsel  opposed,  by  a  glowing  eulogy  of  their 
power,  skill  and  eloquence;  and  urged  upon  the  jury 
the  unfai  -ness  of  weighing  down  his  clients  with  two 
such  heavy  weights ;  but  though  eloquent,  he  did  not 


succeed  in  saving  them  from  the  halter.  He  said 
that  "The  glittering  soimeter  of  Evarts  was  as  cold 
and  remorseless  as  if  it  had  been  kept  in  an  ice-house 
from  the  morning  of  time."  His  lofty  eulogium  on 
Hoffman  is  too  long  to  be  quoted  here.  Hoffman  thus 
replied  to  the  eulogy:  "  The  gentlemen  have  praised 
me  above  my  deserts.  They  had  an  object  in  doing 
so.  They  have  lifted  me  so  high  that  I  might  fall  the 
lower.  Tliey  have  crowned  me  with  laurel,  and 
adorned  me  with  roses,  that  they  might  knock  me  iu 
the  head  with  their  consecrated  axes."  In  November, 
1851,  a  dinner  was  given  by  the  Corporation  of  the 
city  to  Commander  Sands  and  the  other  ofBcers  of  the 
United  States  frigate  St.  Lawrence,  as  the  bearers  of 
the  contributions  of  America  to  the  World's  Pair  at 
London,  and  Mr.  Marsh  was  invited  to  respond  to  the 
toast ;  "The  Bench  and  Bar. "  With  mucli  ingenuity, 
learning  and  eloquence,  he  claimed  a  cousinship  be- 
tween the  Navy  and  the  representatives  of  the  Law ; 
and  at  the  close,  was  overwhelmed  with  the  congratu- 
lations of  the  naval  ofScers.  Soon  after,  Henry  J. 
Raymond,  editor  of  the  New  York  TiTnes,  who  re- 
sponded to  one  of  the  toasts,  applied  to  Mr.  Marsh  to 
write  some  leading  articles  for  his  paper,  then  recently 
started.  This  service  continued  for  a  year  and  a  half. 
One  of  Mr.  Marsh's  articles  was  on  the  death  of  Web- 
ster, occupying  about  four  columns  of  the  Times,  and 
written  under  an  emergency,  at  one  session,  and  sub- 
sequently included  in  the  "  Memorials  of  Daniel  Web- 
ster," put  forth  by  the  Appletons.  Since  his  admission 
to  the  bar  in  183G,  Mr.  Marsh  has  been  continuously 
engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  his  profession,  not  seek- 
ing or  desiring  office.  He  has  broken  lances  with 
nearly  every  lawyer  prominent  in  New  York,  during 
tlie  last  forty  years.  One  of  his  protracted  and  suc- 
cessful litigations,  illustrating  alike  his  persistency,  his 
power  with  the  jury,  and  his  faculty  of  drawing  testi- 
mony from  adverse  witnesses  by  treating  them  in  a 
friendly  way,  was  a  suit  brought  in  behalf  of  Colonel 
James  L.  Lamb  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  against  the  Cam- 
den and  Amboy  Railroad  Company,  for  not  having  de- 
livered at  New  York  a  large  quantity  of  cotton  which 
came  into  their  hands.  On  the  first  trial  ho  was  op- 
posed by  Lewis  B.  Woodruff  and  Charles  E.  Sandford, 
both  eminent  at  the  bar  and  on  the  bench.  The  de- 
fense called  a  host  of  their  employees  to  prove  that  the 
cotton  had  been  destroyed  by  a  rapid  and  irresistible 
combustion  of  the  long  pier.  Mr.  Marsh,  on  cross- 
examination,  carried  the  witnesses  for  the  defense 
still  further  along  on  the  same  line  pursued  on  the 
direct  examination,  until,  before  his  purpose  was  de- 
tected, they  had  testified  that  a  vast  amount  of  hay, 
cotton,  liquors,  oils,  and  other  combustible  material 
was  stored  on  the  pier,  and -that  the  roof  was  covered 
with  a  kind  of  tar,  which  carried  the  flame  over  the 
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napntha  surface  like  a  prairie  fire.  He  obtained  a  ver- 
dict, but  the  Court  of  Appeals  granted  a  new  trial, 
simply  on  the  question  of  burden  of  proof ;  but  tlie 
evidence  taken  could  not  be  changed  on  the  subse- 
quent trial.  The  defense,  on  the  second  trial,  was 
conducted  by  Judges  Sandford  and  John  K.  Porter, 
when  the  jury  disagreed.  In  settling  the  case  for 
appeal,  great  delay  ensued,  on  account  of  the  engage 
ments  of  the  Judge,  and  finally  Mr.  Marsh  inquired  of 
him  whether  he  had  settled  the  case  of  Colonel  Sheep. 
"Colonel  Sheep,"  said  he,  "I  do  not  remember  any 
such  case."  "Perhaps  your  Honor  will  remember  it 
better  by  the  name  it  had  when  it  came  into  your  cus- 
tody, that  of  Colonel  Lamb,"  continued  the  lawyer. 
It  was  settled  within  a  week.  On  the  next  trial.  Judge 
Sandford,  Judge  "William  Fullerton,  and  Theodore 
Cuyler  of  Philadelphia,  represented  the  defendants. 
Mr.  Marsh's  contention  was  that  the  care  which  the 
defendants  were  bound  to  bestow  should  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  danger,  and  that  the  danger  arising  from 
the  tarred  roof  and  the  combustibles  on  the  pier,  was 
imminent,  and  called  for  the  utmost  possibility  of 
care.  To  combat  this,  Dumont,  whose  business  was 
to  tar  roofs,  had  sworn  that  the  material  would  not 
burn.  This  Incombustibility  was  thus  pictured  by 
Mr.  Marsh  before  the  jury:  "  In  that  last  great  day, 
when  the  earth  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat,  and  the 
heavens  be  rolled  together  as  a  scroll  *  *  *  *  yfin 
be  seen  Dumont  and  Fullerton,  Sandford  and  Cuyler 
*  *  *  *  a  quartette  of  incombustibility,  witii 
united  hands  and  eyes  upraised,  standing  upon  a 
mound  of  tar  in  Dumont's  yard,  secure  amidst  the 
high  jubilee  of  flame,  like  Shadrach,  Meschach  and 
Abednego  in  the  fiery  furnace,  not  a  lock  touched,  nor 
an  eyelash  singed,  and  no  smell  of  fire  upon  their  gar- 
ments." It  took  Mr.  Marsh  ten  years  to  carry  the 
case  through  and  collect  tlie  money  for  his  client.  An 
action  was  brought  by  Kelley,  Sheriff,  against  Mr. 
Marsh  and  his  partner,  for  some  $10,009.  Marsh  re- 
sponded to  it  with  pleasant  verses.  The  plaintiff's 
attorneys,  Sherwood  and  Howland,  replied  in  the 
same  vein ;  and  so  the  proceedings  were  conducted  in 
rhyme.  At  the  close  of  the  case,  in  which  the  Sheriff 
was  defeated,  these  effusions  were  collected  by  a  clerk 
in  the  office,  and. published  in  a  pamphlet  of  thirty-five 
pages,  and  largely  circulated  amongst  the  lawyers.  A 
recent  case  which  created  much  merriment,  arose  from 
the  attempt  of  numerous  second  cousins  of  a  rich  old 
bachelor  of  eighty— Jonathan  Tremaine  Wells,  of 
Brooklyn — to  get  the  control  of  his  estate,  estimated 
at  a  half  million.  The  old  man's  memory  had  be- 
come so  impaired,  that  he  made  himself  to  have  been 
bom  before  his  mother ;  and  could  not  remember  the 
name  of  his  own  counsel.  Among  his  eccentricities 
was  the  wearing  of  three  shirts  and  three  vests,  and 


no  overcoat ;  eating  apples  only  for  dinner,  staying  in 
New  York  for  hours  to  save  a  penny  ferriage;  and 
borrowing  his  ferriage  money  from  his  tailor.  But 
the  jury,  after  a  long  trial,  which  was  a  continuous 
scene  of  merriment,  sustained  his  capacity  to  manage 
his  own  affairs.  And  tlie  old  man's  will,  made  on  the 
heel  of  the  verdict,  excluding  the  prosecuting  cousins, 
and  taking  care  of  all  other  relatives,  and  making 
gifts  of  benefaction,  has  since  been  sustained,  thougli 
hotly  contested.  In  1855  and  1856  he  was  in  partner- 
ship with  William  H.  Leonard,  afterwards  Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  John  T.  Hoffman,  afterwards 
Recorder  and  Governor,  as  Marsh,  Leonard  &  Hoff- 
man. Later,  after  practicing  for  some  years  alone,  he 
formed  a  connection  witli  Frederick  A.  Coe  and  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  Wallis,  as  Marsh,  Coe  &  Walhs, 
which  continued  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Coe  in  1870 ; 
and  then  with  Mr.  Wallis,  as  Marsh  &  Wallis,  until 
the  death  of  the  latter  in  1879.  He  is  now  associaited 
with  Colonel  William  G.  Wilson  and  the  son  of  Mr. 
Wallis,  as  Marsh,  Wilson  &  Wallis.  This  law  estab- 
lishment probably  antedates  all  others  in  the  city — 
beginning  in  1810  with  John  Wallis — an  able  lawyer — 
and  continuing,  though  with  changing  elements,  yet 
always  with  a  Wallis  in  it — in  unbroken  continuity  to 
the  present  time.  Mr.  Marsh  has  been  for  many  years 
a  member,  and  for  six  years  a  Vice-President  of  the 
Union  League  Club.  He  takes  more  kindly  to  litera- 
ture than  to  law  ;  and  is  always  glad  to  escape  from 
the  absolute  precision  of  statement,  fact,  figure,  propo- 
sition, required  in  legal  arguments,  and  from  the  mere 
individual  rights  of  the  parties,  to  fields  of  larger  scope 
and  a  broader  significance.  He  has  in  memory  many 
gems  of  the  poets,  and  often  at  social  gatherings,  enter- 
tains his  friends  with  recitations.  Ready  as  a  speaker, 
and  with  a  well  furnished  mind,  he  has  been  often 
called  on  for  addresses  on  public  occasions.  The  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  these  productions,  not  including 
those  already  mentioned :  an  address  in  Brooklyn  in 
honor  of  General  Nathaniel  Woodhull,  1848 ;  before 
the  Dramatic  Fund  Association,  1854 ;  at  tlie  re-in- 
auguration of  the  Crystal  Palace,  1854;  anniversary 
address  of  the  American  Institute,  1855;  before  the 
Postal  Reform  Committee  at  University^Chapel,  1856; 
on  breaking  ground  at  the  Central  Park  for  the  new 
reservoir,  April  17,  1858 ;  and,  four  years  and  four 
months  thereafter,  on  the  completion  of  the  reservoir 
and  letting  in  the  water,  August  19,  1862;  at  a  meet- 
ing at  Cooper  Institute  in  aid  of  the  people  of  Italy, 
presided  over  by  General  Dix,  December  17,  1860 ;  at 
the  complimentary  banijuet  by  the  bar  to  the  late 
James  W.  Gerard,  on  his  retirement  from  practice, 
January  14,  1869;  on  the  organization  of  the  New 
York  Common  Pleas  under  the  new  constitution,  July 
1,  1870 ;  at  the  St.  Patrick's  dinner,  March  17,  1871 ; 
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at  the  re-union  of  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Pompey, 
June  29,  1871 ;  at  the  dinner  given  by  the  New  York 
Geographical  Society  to  Henry  M.  Stanley,  at  Del- 
monico's,  November  37,  1873;  at  a  meeting  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Edward  Rawson,  Secretary  of  the  Colony 
of  Massachusetts,  (1650-1686J,  at  Worcester,  October 
9,  1872 ;  before  the  Pioneers  of  Central  New  York  at 
Syracuse,  September  17,  1873 ;  at  the  Stenographers' 
dinner,  December  30,  1876;  before  the  graduating 
class  of  the  Law  School  of  Columbia  College,  March 
14,  1879;  at  the  Burns  dinner,  January,  1880;  ora- 
tion before  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
at  Burlington,  Vermont,  Jime  16,  1880;  address  on 
Shakspeare  at  the  meeting  for  inaugurating  a  National 
pantheon,  April  33,  1881,  just  published  in  Lester's 
History  of  the  United  States ;  before  the  Union  League 
Club  on  the  death  of  President  Garfield,  September 
31,  1881 ;  various  lectures,  among  them,  a  discourse 
on  "The  Power  of  the  Alphabet,"  before  the  Athenseum 
at  Brooklyn,  January,  1883;  before  the  graduating 
class  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  May 
16,  1883 ;  at  the  Union  League  Club  in  the  memorial 
service  to  Henry  W.  Bellows,  March  9,  1883;  at  the 
Union  League  Club  on  its  twentieth  anniversary,  Feb- 
ruary, 1883.  In  his  oration  before  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  Mr.  Marsh  thus  invokes  the  re-union  of  the 
contending  elements:  "So,  may  there  come,  through 
this  great  war,  perennial  peace.  May  time  assuage  all 
the  sorrows  and  heal  all  the  wounds.  May  the  blood 
of  the  sacrifice  cement  and  sanctify  the  Union ;  the 
causes  of  estrangement  disappear ;  the  principles  set- 
tled by  it  stand  like  these  hills.  May  North  and  South, 
East  and  West— our  whole  country — reformed,  regen- 
erated, redeemed — unite  to  perpetuate  the  Nation, 
over  which  the  star  of  empire — having  no  further  west 
to  go — will  pause,  and  shine,  and  stay  forever.  From 
the  Helvetian  Alps  there  comes  a  stream,  which,  in  its 
progress  of  a  few  hundred  miles,  leaps  down  four  thou- 
sand feet — during  its  turbulent  descent  beating  its  water 
into  foam — enters  and  maintains  its  current  through 
the  length  of  the  Genevan  Lake,  and  thence  emerges 
a  river  of  pure  and  heavenly  blue.  From  an  opposite 
direction,  down  from  the  heights  of  the  Savoyan  Alps, 
down  through  the  valley  of  Chamouni,  come  the  gray 
waters  of  another  stream.  After  overcoming  many 
obstructions,  through  vale  and  wood,  through  rock 
and  gorge,  over  cascade  and  cataract,  these  rivers  ap- 
proach each  other  near  the  city  of  Geneva;  and,  as 
they  come  in  sight,  lo !  the  Rhone  and  the  Arve— the 
Blue  and  the  Gray — rush  to  each  other's  arms ;  and 
though,  ere  they  completely  blend,  you  may  notice 
now  a  tinge  of  gray,  and  now  a  gleam  of  blue,  yet 
soon,  their  confluent  floods,  'like  kindred  drops,  are 
mingled  into  one ; '  and,  thenceforth,  these  mountain 
torrents  with  united  force,  with  a  single  will,  with  un- 


distinguishable  characteristics,  and  a  common  destiny, 
pursue  their  harmonious  course  till  they  become  one 
with  the  azure  sea ;  while  the  everlasting  dome  gives 
back  its  corresponding  blue."  Mr.  Marsh  now  per- 
sonally devotes  himself  solely  to  counsel  business.  He 
spends  his  summers  partly  at  Newport,  and  at  the 
beautiful  village  of  Charlestown,  New  Hampshire ;  and 
the  balance  on  his  farm  at  Brocton,  on  Lake  Erie, 
amid  his  orchards  and  vineyards ;  a  region  which  for 
beauty  of  scenery  and  loveliness  of  summer  climate, 
may  well  bear  comparison  with  any  part  of  the  conti- 
nent. He  is  now  engaged  on  the  Commission,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Legislature  of  1882-3,  to  locate  grounds 
for  public  parks  which  shall  meet  the  future  needs  of 
the  city  of  New  York. 


EAGLE,  COlxMODORB  HENRY,  United  States 
Navy,  was  born  on  Broadway,  New  York  city, 
April  7th,  1801,  and  died  at  his  residence  in  East 
Thirtieth  street.  Now  York,  November  20th,  1882. 
His  father,  a  native  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  Ireland, 
was  major  of  an  Irish  brigade,  belonging  to  the  troops 
of  his  adopted  city,  and  during  the  war  of  1812  was 
stationed  on  Long  Island,  and  assisted  in  throwi-ng 
up  and  preparing  earthworks  near  Fort  Greene.  The 
family  residence,  though  on  the  site  since  rendered 
famous  by  Stewart's  retail  store,  was  then  in  the 
country,  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  from  the  settled 
portion  of  tha  city.  The  mother  of  our  subject, 
(Christiana  Bull),  also  of  Dublin,  died  in  1816,  but  his 
father  lived  until  1853.  Two  brothers  of  the  elder 
Eagle  were  in  the  British  military  service ;  one  was  a 
surgeon:  the  other  went  to  the  East  Indies,  rose  to 
the  rank  of  major,  married  a  titled  lady,  and  died  in 
1814.  Henry  Eagle,  Jr.,  entered  the  United  States 
Navy  on  New  Year's  Day,  1818,  and  passed  about  a 
year  on  the  seventy-four-gun  ship  Independence,  then 
used  as  a  school-ship  for  midshipmen  in  Boston  Har- 
bor. His  naval  service  began  on  a  vessel  whose  his- 
tory was  calculated  to  awaken  his  youthful  ardor  and 
keep  his  patriotic  duty  in  mind.  In  1813  Commodore 
Decatur,  commanding  the  frigate  United  States,  cap- 
tured the  British  frigate  Macedonian,  after  a  despe- 
rate resistance,  with  slight  American  loss.  The  vessel 
was  greatly  damaged,  but  had  been  refltted  and  at- 
tached to  the  American  navy.  Midshipman  Eagle 
sailed  in  the  frigate,  under  command  of  Captain 
Downs,  for  the  Pacific  coast  of  South  America,  then 
passing  from  the  feeble  grasp  of  Spain.  Seven  days 
after  leaving  Boston  the  vessel  lost  her  masts  in  a  se- 
vere storm,  but  succeeded  by  the  aid  of  juiy  masts  in 
reaching  Norfolk,  Va.,  where  damages  were  repaired. 
While  at  Panama  an  incident  occurred  illustrating  his 
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generous  impulses,  not  yet  fully  curbed  by  conven- 
tional rules.  A  young  English  surgeon,  named  Ker- 
nan,  belonging  to  the  expedition  of  Sir  Gregor 
McGregor,  had  been  captured  with  others  during  the 
attack  on  Porto  Bello,  and  marched  across  the  country 
to  Panama,  where  he  was  placed  in  the  chain  gang 
and  condemned  to  be  a  street  scavenger.  The  owner 
of  a  drug  store  ascertaining  his  profession,  obtained 
permission  to  employ  him.  Young  Eagle,  who  visited 
the  store,  learned  the  facts,  and  taking  another  mid- 
shipman into  his  confidence,  rescued  and  secreted  tlie 
prisoner  on  board  the  ship,  tliough  fired  on  six  or  eight 
times  while  making  the  attempt.  On  deniand  of  the 
viceroy.  Captain  Downs  made  search,  witliout  discov- 
ering the  surgeon  until  after  he  had  put  to  sea.  One 
of  the  most  valued  souvenirs  in  possession  of  the  Com- 
modore's surviving  family  is  a  letter  written  by  Ker- 
nan,  warmly  expressing  his  gratitude  for  deliverance 
from  a  captivity  whicli  would  doubtless  have  ended  in 
death.  At  this  period  the  gallant  General  SanMartin, 
who  had  conquered  liberty  for  Chili,  was  engaged  in 
efforts  for  emancipating  Peru.  Aided  by  the  govern- 
emments  of  Chili  and  Buenos  Ayres,  he  had  fitted  out 
an  expedition  to  attack  Lima,  while  a  naval  armament, 
the  command  of  which  had  been  given  to  Lord  Cock- 
rane,  blockaded  Callao.  Having  occasion  to  visit  the 
port.  Captain  Downs  was  informed  by  the  American 
consul  at  Valparaiso,  that  the  Chilian  commander 
had  sent  word  that  he  would  sink  llie  Macedonian  if 
she  attempted  to  enter  the  harbor.  The  independence 
of  Chili  not  having  yet  been  acknowledged  by  any  na- 
tion, Captain  Downs  proceeded  on  his  way.  On  his 
approach  Lord  Cockrane  came  out  to  meet  him  with 
several  vessels  of  war,  and  the  decks  of  the  Macedo- 
nian were  cleared  for  action.  To  Lord  Cockrane's  de- 
mand, Captain  Downs  returned  answer  that  lie  could 
not  respect  the  blockade,  as  it  was  not  enforced  by  a 
national  squadron.  The  Macedonian  sailed  up  the 
harbor,  followed  by  the  Chilian  fleet,  expecting  an  at- 
tack every  moment,  and  cast  anchor  just  beyond  reach 
of  the  forts  on  shore.  Midshipman  Eagle  was  Captain 
Downs'  aid,  and  familiar  with  all  the  correspondence 
and  intentions  of  tlie  commander.  The  next  day,  as 
they  nearcd  the  shore,  two  of  the  forts  commenced 
firing  on  the  American  frigate,  under  the  impression 
that  it  belonged  to  the  Chilian  squadron,  but  when  the 
mistake  was  discovered  an  apology  was  offered.  A 
few  weeks  later,  about  midnight,  Midshipman  Eagle 
was  on  deck  and  saw  a  line  of  Chilian  boats  approach- 
ing the  ship  with  muffled  oars.  Order  was  at  once 
issued  for  oflicers  and  men  to  assemble  at  their  quar- 
ters. On  communicating  with  tlie  boats  it  wa.T  learned 
that  they  were  bound  for  the  Spanish  frigate  Esmer- 
alda, moored  with  other  war  vessels  under  the  guns 
of  the  Peruvian  forts.     In  a  short  time  the  firing  and 


clashing  of  small  arms  and  cutlasses  denoted  the  at- 
tack, and  after  a  half-hour  of  desperate  fighting  the 
groans  of  the  wounded  and  dying,  and  the  shouts  of 
the  victors  proclaimed  the  result.  The  Esmeralda 
was  cut  out,  and  the  last  vestige  of  the  Spanish  naval 
power  in  the  Pacific  annihilated.  As  the  captured 
frigate  drifted  near  the  Macedonian,  the  forts  com- 
menced firing  on  both  vessels,  and  the  Macedonian  re- 
ceived considerable  damage  before  she  could  get  out 
of  range.  A  boat  was  sent  ashore  the  next  morning, 
which  was  received  with  a  volley  of  musketry,  wound- 
ing several  of  the  men.  It  subsequently  appeared 
that  these  acts  of  hostility  had  been  occasioned  by  the 
belief  that  the  Macedonian  was  rendering,  aid  to  the 
Cliilian  fleet.  A  demand  for  redress  was  treated  with 
courtesy,  but  the  viceroy  was  unable  to  do  much  more 
than  furnish  an  escort  from  Lima  for  Captain  Downs 
and  twenty  masters  and  supercargoes  of  Amercan 
merchantmen,  who  were  taken  by  the  Macedonian's 
boats  to  their  respective  vessels.  The  frigate  returned 
to  Boston  in  June,  1831,  and  a  few  days  afterwards 
Midshipman  Eagle  was  attacked  on  Charlestown 
Bridge  by  one  of  the  sailors  wliomhe  had  caused  to  be 
punished  for  misconduct,  and  who  had  threatened  to 
kill  him.  While  defending  himself,  other  persons  ap- 
proached and  the  man  fled.  It  was  the  custom  of  the 
period  for  midshipmen  to  go  into  the  merchant  service 
to  gain  experience.  Accordingly,  after  being  sta- 
tioned at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  until  the  latter  part 
of  1833,  young  Eagle  took  a  voyage  as  a  sailor  on  the 
American  ship  Beaver  to  the  East  Indies  and  China, 
without  special  incident,  except  that  he  came  near  be- 
ing lost  overboard  in  a  heavy  squall.  His  salary  on 
this  cruise  was  half  pay  from  the  Government,  $115 
per  annum.  After  this  voyage,  he  was  for  a  time  on 
duty  in  the  Navy  Yard,  and  was  then  transferred  to 
the  man-of-war  brig  Enterprise,  fitting  out  for  a  cruise 
in  the  West  Indies  after  pirates.  Five  or  six  months 
were  passed  in  this  way,  when  the  vessel  was  totally 
wrecked  on  tue  uninliabited  island,  called  Little  Cu- 
raQoa.  One  of  the  lieutenants  and  Midshipman  Eagle 
were  sent  to  Curaf  oa  to  charter  and  prepare  a  vessel 
for  taking  home  the  officers  and  crew.  This  was  sat- 
isfactorily accomplished,  and  on  his  return  he  was  or- 
dered to  the  sloop  of  war  Erie,  of  the  Mediterranean 
squadron.  In  the  harbor  of  Syracuse,  where  the  ves- 
sels were  quarantined,  two  of  the  Erie's  boats  were' 
torn  from  tlieir  moorings  by  a  violent  gale.  Young 
Eagle  was  dispatched  to  tow  them  back,  and  a  second 
boat  was  sent  to  his  assistance  from  the  flag-ship  Con- 
stitution. Night  coming  on,  the  Constitution's  boat 
was  driven  ashore  and  dashed  to  pieces  in  the  surf, 
and  the  Erie's  boat  was  in  imminent  danger.  After 
exhausting  efforts  one  of  the  men  mutinied,  and  Eagle 
applied  force  personally  to  compel  him  to  do  his  duty. 
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The  night  was  consumed  in  abortive  attempts  to  re- 
gain the  vessel,  from  which  roclcets  and  blue-lights 
were  thrown  up  to  show  its  position.  In  the  morning 
the  Constitution  was  reached,  but  as  the  midshipman 
was  going  up  the  stern  ladder  he  fell  back  into  the  wa- 
ter from  sheer  exhaustion.  A  violent  sickness  was 
induced  by  the  night's  exposra-e,  and  five  attending 
surgeons  of  the  fleet  gave  up  all  hope  of  his  recovery, 
but  on  arriving  at  Messina  he  was  taken  to  a  hotel  for 
better  accommodations,  and  in  a  few  weeks  was  able 
to  resume  duty.  The  squadron  touched  at  several  of 
the  Grecian  islands.  "War  was  raging  between  the 
Greeks  and  Turks,  and  the  massacre  on  the  Island  of 
Scio  had  taken  place  a  short  time  before.  While  at 
imchor  in  the  Archipelago,  a  boat  manned  by  Turks 
approached  and  offered  some  of  the  captive  women 
and  children  for  sale.  Meeting  with  refusal,  they 
threatened  to  take  their  victims  ashore  and  kill  them, 
but  were  pursued  and  the  prisoners  were  rescued. 
Some  weeks  were  spent  at  the  port  of  Smyrna,  and 
then  the  fleet  separated,  and  the  Erie  sailed  for  Al- 
giers, arriving  there  just  after  the  British  consul  had 
been  falsely  accused  by  the  Dey  of  appropriating  to 
himself  a  portion  of  the  English  tribute  and  had  em- 
barked for  Malta,  leaving  his  residence,  property  and 
papers  in  the  care  of  the  American  consul,  Mr.  Shaler. 
That  oflacial  refused  the  demand  of  the  Dey  for  de- 
livery, and  threatened  to  haul  down  his  flag  if  ho  was 
interfered  with.  The  officers  of  the  Erie  were  invited 
to  visit  Mr.  Shaler,  and  Mr.  Eagle  shared  his  hospi- 
tality. Sailing  from'  Malta,  they  were  again  enter- 
tained at  a  grand  fSte  given  by  the  authorities  to  the 
Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  Hastings,  who  had  ar- 
rived there.  The  British  consul  and  his  family  were 
present,  and  extraordinary  marks  of  attention  were 
lavished  on  the  American  officers,  on  account  of  the 
assistance  rendered  by  our  consul  at  Algiers,  whose 
course,  when  known,  was  sustained  by  our  Govern- 
ment. During  the  year  1825  the  Erie  visited  the  Bay 
of  Naples,  Lord  Byron  being  there  at  the  time  cruis- 
ing in  the  yaclit  on  which  he  wrote  one  of  his  cele- 
brated poems.  Byron  would  frequently  invite  parties 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  enjoy  a  sail  with  him,  but 
when  he  felt  inclined  to  write,  no  matter  under  what 
circumstances,  he  would  immediately  take  up  his  pen 
and  in  a  dictatorial  manner  command  all  the  noise  and 
•revelry  to  cease,  and  then  write  until  he  was  wearied. 
He  visited  the  Erie  ofte%  and  on  one  occasion  re- 
mained on  board  quite  late,  forgetting,  in  his  conviv- 
iality, an  engagement  he  had  to  escort  Lady  Blessing- 
ton  to  the  opera,  until  she  appeared  in  her  launch 
alongside  and  her  name  was  announced  to  the  startled 
company.  Mr.  Eagle  was  commissioned  lieutenant 
March  3,  1827,  and  in  that  and  the  following  year 
cruised  again  in  the  West  Indies  in  the  sloop-of-war 


Natchez,  where  on  one  occasion  he  commanded  the 
launch,  and  with  another  boat's  crew  attacked  and 
routed  a  pirate  schooner.  Toughened  by  his  adven- 
tures,- and  being  a  good  sailor,  brave  and  judicious, 
he  was  well  fitted  for  such  expeditions.  The  pirates, 
whenever  found,  were  chased  to  their  retreats,  their 
huts  and  boats  burned,  and  property  recovered.  Re- 
turning, he  was  sent  to  the  Brazils  in  the  frigate  Hud- 
son, the  flag-ship  of  the  squadron,  and  remained  on 
that  station  for  some  years.  In  1833  he  married  Mi- 
nerva, the  daughter  of  Sheldon  Smith,  a  gallant  Con- 
necticut soldier  of  the  war  of  1812,  and  at  one  time  a 
part  owner  with  Cornelius  Yanderbilt  of  the  steamboat 
Caroline,  named  after  his  eldest  daughter,  which  plied 
between  Bridgeport  and  New  York.  Selling  out  to 
Yanderbilt,  he  went  to  Newark,  N.  J.,  where  he 
planned  and  constructed  its  reservoirs  and  water- 
works. Mr.  Smith  was  also  associated  with  Anson  G. 
Phelps  in  founding  the  manufacturing  village  of  Bir- 
mingham, Conn.,  and  afterwards  in  J)romoting  its  in- 
terests .  His  death  occurred  in  1863.  Lieutenant  Eagle, 
after  his  marriage,  was  attached  to  the  receiving  ship 
at  New  York,  and  in  1834  sailed  again  for  the  Bra- 
zilian slal  ion  in  the  sloop  Erie,  where  he  passed  a  sec- 
ond period  of  several  years.  He  was  stationed  at  the 
rendezvous  at  Now  York  in  1840,  and  the  next  two 
years  cruised  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  sloop-of-war 
Yorktown,  when  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
schooner  Shark,  and  served  two  years  more  on  the 
Pacific  station.  He  was  commissioned  commander 
June  4th,  1844.  On  his  return  he  was  detailed  to 
superintend  the  construction  of  the  Stevens  iron  bat- 
tery at  Hoboken,  to  which  he  devoted  several  years, 
acting  as  inspector  in  New  York  in  1846.  The  Mexi- 
can War  called  him  to  the  Gulf,  where  he  commanded 
the  bomb  vessel  /Etna  and  a  division  of  five  vessels 
of  the  squadron.  Taking  Prontera,  the  seaport  of  the 
fertile  province  of  Tobasco,  in  southern  Mexico,  noted 
for  its  superior  dye-woods  and  mahogany  and  other 
valuable  timber,  he  was  appointed  civil  and  military 
Governor  of  the  province  and  Collector  of  the  Port. 
The  imports  were  principally  from  this  country.  He 
performed  the  duties  of  his  dual  office  so  acceptably, 
increasing  the  revenue,  opening  schools,  and  encour- 
aging people  to  industry,  that  on  the  restoration  of 
peace  they  besought  him  to  remain,  declaring  that  he 
had  lightened  their  burdens  and  elevated  their  condi- 
tion. Subsequently  to  the  war  he  was  on  special 
service.  Iiv  1853  lie  was  sent  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence and  adjacent  waters,  in  command  of  the  steamer 
Princeton  of  the  home  squadron,  to  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  oui'  fishermen.  After  a  year  or  more  spent  in 
this  service,  Captain  Eagle  was,  in  November,  1854, 
ordered  to  cruise  in  the  Princeton  in  search  of  the 
missing  sloop-of-war  Albany,  commanded  by  his  old 
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friend,  Commander  Geriy,  who  had  sailed  from  As- 
pinwall  September  2oth,  1854.  After  a  fruitless 
.  cruise  of  two  months  through  the  Caribtiean  Sea  and 
the  West  Indies,  all  hope  was  abandoned :  the  Albany 
was  never  heard  from.  September  14th,  1855,  he  was 
commissioned  captain.  On  the  first  overt  act  of  re- 
bellion in  1861,  he  was  the  bearer  of  important  com- 
munications from  the  commandant  of  the  Broolclyn 
Navy  Yard  to  Washington.  Having  accomplished 
his  mission,  he  asked  for  immediate  active  service. 
Tlie  only  command  then  available  was  that  of  the 
gunboat  Monticello,  which,  though  not  equal  to  his 
rank,  he  willingly  accepted,  arriving  in  Hampton 
Roads  within  a  few  days  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter. 
During  the  remainder  oi  April  and  the  month  of  May 
lie  blockaded  the  James  and  Elizabeth  Rivers.  On 
the  19th  of  May  he  made  the  first  naval  attack  of  the 
war  and  silenced  the  guns  of  the  battery  at  Sewell's 
Point,  one  of  the  defenses  of  Norfolk.  In  connection 
with  this  memorable  attack,  he  subsequently  received 
an  official  letter  from  Hon.  Gideon  Welles,  then  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  in  which  was  stated:  "The  De- 
partment cannot  withhold  the  expression  of  its  high 
appreciation  of  your  promptitude  and  gallantry." 
The  command  of  the  frigate  Santee  was  now  ready 
for  him,  and  he  sailed  for  the  Gulf,  and  passed  two 
years  principally  in  blockading  Pensacola,  Florida, 
and  Galveston,  Texas,  during  which  time  he  captured 
several  vessels,  including  the  privateer  Royal  Yacht. 
While  blockading  Galveston,  Captain  Eagle  requested 
of  Farragut  that  he  be  assigned  to  duty  in  the  contests 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  to  which  Farragut  wrote  in 
reply :  "  Your  turn  will  come,  I  hope  soon,  for  active 
employment  in  rougher  work."  This  wish  to  have 
Eagle  with  him  in  the  Mississippi  fight,  was  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  realized,  for  the  Santee,  although  a  splen- 
did frigate,  was  unfit  and  unable  to  do  the  work  of  a 
steamer  in  running  past  forts,  etc.  It  was  Eagle's 
misfortune  that  in  volunteering  so  soon  for  service,  he 
had  to  be  given  a  sailing  vessel.  He  received  his  com- 
mission as  commodore,  July  16th,  1863,  and  on  the 
1st  of  January  following,  having  reached  the  age  of 
sixty-two,  was  placed  on  the  retired  list.  He  was, 
however,  assigned  to  active  duty  again,  and  was  prize 
commissioner  in  New  York  in  1864,  and  a  part  of 
1865,  and  for  a  year  later,  inspector  of  light-houses  at 
the  South.  His  later  years  were  mainly  passed  in 
New  York  in  the  companionship  of  his  family  and 
numerous  friends,  by  whom  he  was  much  esteemed. 
From  the  year  1870,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Military 
Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States,  and 
after  serving  for  two  or  three  years  eis  vice-com- 
mander, he  was  elected  commander,  and  occupied  that 
station  for  two  successive  years.  After  his  death,  at  a 
stated   meeting  of   the  Commandery,   held  at  Del- 


monico's,  February  7,  1883,  the  following  report  was 
adopted  : 

"In  the  death  of  Commodore  Henry  Eagle  the 
Commandery  has  cause  to  deplore  Uie  loss  of  one  of 
its  patriotic,  gallant  and  distinguished  companions. 
He  leaves  to  us  a  noble  example  of  fidelity,  devotion 
and  efficiency  in  the  service  of  our  country,  and  the 
commendable  character  of  an  upright.  Christian  sailor. 
*******  (^ffere  foUows  Ms  official  record). 
Commodore  Eagle  was  one  of  the  oldest  members  of 
this  Commandery,  and  greatly  attached  to  it :  he  at- 
tended its  deliberations,  (often  as  presiding  officer),  as 
long  as  his  health  and  strength  would  permit.  Be  it 
therefore, 

Besohed,  TTiat  this  Commandery  hereby  desires  to 
commemorate  and  record  its  high  appreciation  of  the 
eminent  services  of  its  late  companion,  its  esteem  for 
his  generous  and  amiable  character,  and  its  deep  re- 
gret for  the  loss  the  Commandery  lias  sustained. 

Resolved,  That  this  Commandery  hereby  tender  to 
his  bereaved  family,  its  heartfelt  sympathy  in  this 
their  sore  affliction. 

Mesolved,    That  a  copy  of  this  memorial  be  sent  to 
the  family  o?  the  deceased,  and  a  copy  be  furnished 
for  publication  in  the  Army  and  Navy  Journal. 
Henht  Walks, 

Rear  Admiral  TT.  S.  N.,  {BePd). 
John  M.  Sohofikld, 

Majm'  General  U.  8.  A. 
Henry  W.  Slooum, 

Major  Oeneral  XI.  8.  V. 

Committee." 

Commodore  fiagle  was  also  a  meinber  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Mexican  Veterans.  Among  his  life-long 
friends  were  such  men  as  William  B.  Doage,  Admiral 
Farragut,  Hamilton  Fish,  W51son  G.  Hunt,  Alexander 
S.  Webb,  and  others  distinguished  in  our  State  and  Na- 
tional history.  His  tastes  were  simple  and  his  man- 
ners kindly  and  unostentatious.  He  never  used 
tobacco  or  liquor  and  was  never  heard  to  swear. 
When  grog  was  served  in  the  navy  he  drew  his  allow- 
ance the  same  as  other  officers,  and  it  was  often  won- 
dered what  he  did  with  it,  until  it  was  eventually  dis- 
covered that  he  used  it  for  external  application  when 
he  went  below  after  being  wet  through  on  watch.  He 
attended  the  same  church  that  Admiral  Farragut  did, 
and,  after  the  latter's  death,  sat  for  years  in  a  pew 
facing  the  mural  tablet  erected  to  the  memory  of  that 
officer  by  the  Loyal  Legion,  of  which  Farragut  was  the 
first  commander.  Twice  regularly,  every  Sunday, 
during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  as  long  as  his 
strength  would  permit,  .Commodore  Eagle  was  to  be 
seen  at  church,  an  earnest  and  attentive  communicant. 
He  was  buried  at  Woodlawn  Cemetery  within  a  hun- . 
dred  feet  of  his  old  comrade  Farragut.  Of  the  many 
pleasant  mementoes  which  the  family  have  received 
from  admiring  friends  since  the  Comm.odore's  death, 
one  is  specially  prized,  it  being  a  letter  from  a  former 
cabin  boy  of  his,  now  soTcnty-one  years  of  age,  and 
who  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  his  old  commander 
since,  until  informed  of   his  death.    He  writes,  "I 
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never  forgot  the  favor  to  a  runaway  boy,  as  he  first 
taught  me  the  compass,  and  was  the  means  of  my 
promotion.  *  *  *  While  on  board  the  slcop-of- 
war  Natchez,  Lieutenant  Buchanan  outranljed  Mr. 
Eagle,  and  it  was  much  talked  of  among  the  officers 
and  crew.  The  sailors  all  said  Buchanan  was  a  fine 
gentleman,  but  Eagle  was  the  best  sailor,  as  he  could 
both  throw  the  lead,  hand  reef  and  steer,  and  make 
any  knot  or  splice,  while  Buchanan  could  only  give 
orders."  Commodore  Eagle's  widow  survives  him, 
and  four  of  their  nine  children,  two  sons  and  two 
daughters.  Clifford  F.  served  as  captain  in  the  Union 
army  during  the  Rebellion;  Clarence  H.  is  in  the 
militia  service,  having  been  connected  with;,the  Sev- 
enth Regiment  for  eight  years;  Isabel  C.  married 
Fitch  W.  Smith  of  New  York;  and  Ida  M.  married 
Thomas  H.  Messenger  of  Brooklyn. 


PHELPS,  HON.  ROYAL,  a  prominent  merchant 
and  banker  of  New  York  city,  was  born  at 
Sempronius,  Cayuga  County,  New  York,  March 
30th,  1809,  and  is  the  sixth  in  descent  from  George 
Phelps,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Windsor,  Connecti- 
cut. The  family  had  its  origin  in  the  kingdom  of 
Wales.  Dr.  Stiles,  in  his  history  of  Windsor,  states 
that  Phelps  is  an  abbreviation  of  Phyllyppes,  an 
ancient  Staffordshire  cognomen  derived  from  Wales, 
and  that  the  superfluous  letters  were  dropped  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  At  an  earlier 
period,  branches  of  the  family  were  scattered  in  dif- 
ferent shires  of  England,  as  well  as  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  Two  brothers,  Rudolph  and  Roger,  living  in 
Northumberland  in  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  are  mentioned  in  "Rymer's  Foedera."  Sir 
Edward,  another  ^eminent  member  of  the  family,  was 
Master  of  the  Rolls  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  brothers  George 
and  William  Phelps,  of  Devonshire,  came  with  Rev. 
John  Wareham,  in  the  ship  Mary  and  John,  which 
sailed  from  Plymouth,  England,  March  30,  1630,  and 
landed  at  Nantucket,  Mass.,  exactly  two  months  later. 
Settling  first  at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  they  joined,  in 
October,  1635,  the  company  which  toiled  their  way 
through  the  primeval  wilderness,  and,  after  great  suf- 
fering, laid  the  foundation  of  the  colony  of  Connecti- 
cut. George  Phelps  married  Phillury,  daughter  of 
Philip  Randall,  at  Windsor,  and,  in  1668,  was  one  of 
those  who  settled  Westfield,  Mass.,  where  he  died  on 
his  estate  in  1687.  His  son,  Captain  Isaac  Phelps, 
born  in  1638,  married  Ann,  daughter  of  William  Gay- 
lord,  Jr.,  of  Windsor,  and  was  the  father  of  Lieuten- 
ant John  Phelps,  of  Westfield,  born  in  1672,  who  mar- 
ried Thankful  Hitchcock.     These  were  the  parents 


of  Hon.  John  Phelps,  born  in  1734,  who  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1759,  studied  law  and  practiced  at 
Westfield.  He  was  a  representative  in  the  Massachus- 
etts General  Court,  and  died  in  1803.     Rev.  Rfeyal 
Phelps,  the  youngest  child  of  Hon.  John  Phelps,  bom 
in  1781,  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1801,  and 
was  the  first  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at 
Sempronius,  New  York,  formed  in  1806,  and  now  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Moravia,  a  town  set  off  from 
Sempronius  in  1833.     In  1806  he  married  Hannah, 
daughter  of  Col.  John  Spafford,   of  Tinmouth,  Ver- 
mont, who  was  an  officer  in  the  revolutionary  army 
from  that  State.     She  was  a  sister  of  Horatio  Gates 
Spafford,  LL.D.,   author  of  "  SpafCord's  Gazetteer  of 
the  State  of  New  York."    Their  children  were  Mary, 
born  in  1807 ;  Royal,  born  in  1809 ;  and  Hannah,  born 
in  1815 .     Both  of  the  parents  of  the  present  Royal 
Phelps  died  in  1881,  the  mother  at  Lowville,  and  the 
father  at  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  to  which  place  he  had 
removed ;  but  the  son  was  then  residing  in  a  foreign 
country.    He  had  not  lost  the  benefit  of  the  training 
of  his  excellent  Christian  parents.     Until  about  four- 
teen years  of  age  he  attended  schools  and  received 
special  instruction  from  his  father.     He  was  then  sent 
to  Lowville,  to  his  grandfather.   Col.   Spafford,   on 
whose  death,  a  short  time  after,  he  was  placed  in  the 
family  of  a  friend  of  his  father.  Gen.  Northrup,  a 
tanner  of  that  place.  The  trade  which  it  was  expected 
he  would  learn  did  not  suit  his  taste,  and  on  the  day 
he  was  fifteen  years  old  he  directed  his  course  to  New 
York,  and,  on  his  arrival  there,  was  aided  by  another 
friend  of  his  father,  who,   after  he  had  pursued  a 
course  in  a  commercial  school  in  the  city,  procured 
him  a  situation  as  clerk  in  the  mercantile  house  of  J. 
C.   Whitmore  &  Co.,  at  Santa  Cruz,   in  the  West 
Indies,  where  he  resided  for  a  year  or  two  and  then 
proceeded  to  the  Spanish  Main,  where  the  liberator 
Bolivar  had  but  recently  driven  out  the  Spanish  au- 
thorities and  established  the  Republic  of  Colombia. 
At  Puerto  Cabello,  in  Venezuela,  Mr.  Phelps  served  a 
long  term  as  clerk  with  the  American   Consul,  Mr. 
Franklin  Litchfield,  and,    manifesting  a  remarkable 
aptitude  for  business,  won  the  entire  confidence  and 
heartiest  commendations  of  his  employer.    He  finally 
commenced  business  on  his  own  account,  and  by  the 
year  1840  had  built  up  a  house  with  extensive  connec- 
tions in  his  own  country  as  well  as  in  Europe,  and 
with  a  credit  second  to  none  on  the  Spanish  Main. 
About  this  time  he  was  solicited  to  become  a  partner 
and  take  charge  of  the  old  established  house  of  Boul- 
ton  &  Co.,  of  La  Guayra,  the  largest  American  house 
by  far  on  the  coast,  and  there  he  remained,  still  retain- 
ing his  interest  as  head  of  his  Puerto  Cabello  house, 
until  he  was  invited  by  some  of  the  partners  of  the 
dissolved  firm  of  Maitland,  Kennedy  &  Co.,  his  cor- 
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respondents  in  New  York,  to  come  home  and  take 
charge  of  their  establishment,  as  they  were  desirous  of 
retiring  from  business.  This  was  on  January  1st, 
1847.  The  house  of  Maitland,  Kennedy  &  Co.  had 
long  stood  in  the  front  rank  for  rectitude,  intelligence 
and  commercial  honor,  and  the  new  one  of  Maitland, 
Phelps  &  Co.,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Phelps,  has 
fully  sustained  the  high  character  of  its  predecessor, 
and  built  up  a  legitimate  commercial  and  banking 
commission  business  with  foreign  countries,  not  sur- 
passed by  any  in  the  city.  The  career  of  Mr.  Phelps, 
from  its  first  adventurous  outset  until  his  return  to  his 
native  land,  was  marked  by  many  incidents  of  roman- 
tic interest.  The  Spanish  Main  was  the  scene  of 
revolutions  and  civil  wars,  which  followed  each  other 
in  quick  succession,  and  involved  not  only  the  citizens 
of  the  country,  but  the  commercial  residents.  In  the 
battles  and  sieges  which  attended  the  conflicts  of  the 
rival  factions,  life  and  property  were  at  times  equally 
in  peril,  and  it  required  great  courage,  firmness  and 
cool  judgment  to  avoid  these  dangers.  In  1849  Mr. 
Phelps  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  his  judgment,  readiness  of  address,  and 
knowledge  of  mercantile  usages  caused  his  election, 
in  1855,  as  the  SecondVice-President,  and  the  next  year 
as  First  Vice-President  of  the  Chamber.  In  this  ca- 
pacity he  was  acting  when  war  broke  upon  the  country 
and  for  a  time  interrupted  the  course  of  commerce. 
The  patriotism  which  had  incited  him  in  his  earlier 
years  and  long  residence  abroad,  to  resist  the  allure- 
ments to  change  his  citizenship,  prompted  him  to  throw 
all  his  energies  into  the  work  of  sustaining  the  legiti- 
mate Government.  As  an  officer  of  the  Chamber,he  was 
outspoken  in  favor  of  vigorous  measures,  without 
stopping  to  count  the  cost  to  his  commercial  interests. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to  raise  money  for  war  pur- 
poses, and  at  the  mass  meeting  held  in  Union  Square 
on  the  twentieth  of  April,  1861,  six  days  after  the  fall 
of  Fort  Sumter,  called  the  meeting  to  order  with  the 
following  words : 
"FbilowMerohants  and  Fellow  Citizens  of  New 

York : — 

I  have  been  requested  to  call  this  meeting  to  order, 
and  to  name  a  presiding  officer.  At  a  political  meet- 
ing it  is  not  always  an  easy  task  to  name  a  presiding 
officer  who  will  satisfy  all ;  but  this  is  not  a  political 
meeting.  This  is  a  patriotic  meeting — called  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  our  legally  elected  President, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  our  Constitution  and  our  flag.  For 
this  purpose,  gentlemen,  I  know  of  no  one  name  which 
I  am  sure  will  give  greater  satisfaction  to  you  than 
that  of  the  old  and  highly  respectable  merchant,  Moses 
H.  Giinnell." 

Mr.  Grinnell  then  took  the  chair.  On  that  occasion 
Mr.  Phelps  delivered  some  appropriate  remarks,  which 
were  highly  approved  aijd  applauded,  and  introduced 


the  following  resolution,  which  was  carried  by  accla- 
mation : 

"  Resolved,  That  in  the  present  critical  condition  of 
our  country,  we  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  all  good  citi- 
zens, irrespective  of  their  party  associations,  to  give  a 
vigorous  and  loyal  support  ti  the  administration  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  in  all  its  action  for 
ttie  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  and  the  restoration  of 
the  integrity  of  the  Union." 

Mr.  Phelps  has  at  various  times  been  urged  to  accept 
nomination  to  high  political  stations,  but  has  uniformly 
declined,  save  in  one  instance,  when,,  in  the  fall  of 
1861,  he  was  elected  by  the  votes  of  both  political 
parties  as  a  Member  of  the  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  His  legislative  career  was  as  honorable  as 
his  commercial,  and  he  exerted  an  influence  on  the 
proceedings  of  the  House  second  to  no  other  member 
of  that  body.  Tied  down  to  no  special  interest,  he 
discharged  his  duties  with  a  conscientious  sense  of  his 
'  responsibility  to  all  classes  of  citizens,  and  to  the  di- 
versified interests  of  a  great  State.  In  1858  he  was 
elected  a  Trustee  of  the  Atlantic  Mutual  (Marine) 
Insurance  Co.,  and,  subsequently,  a  member  of  its 
finance  committee,  a  position  which  he  has  continued 
to  hold  up  to  this  day.  About  the  year  1863  he  was 
elected  by  the  Royal  Insurance  Co.,  of  England,  a, 
member  of  the  American  Board  of  Trustees,  and  still 
retains  that  connection.  On  the  death,  in  1866,  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Taylor,  of  Grace  Church,  the  President  of 
the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  Mr.  Phelps  was 
elected  his  successor,  and  has  been  re-elected  yearly 
ever  since,  continuing  to  preside  over  the  manage- 
ment of  that  institution  to  the  present  time.  The  In- 
firmary, founded  in  1820,  and  incorporated  in  1822, 
gives  gratuitous  treatment  to  the  poor  of  the  State,  for 
eye,  ear  and  throat  complaints,  treating  daily  an  aver- 
age of  one  hundred  and  twenty  outdoor  patients,  and 
having  accommodations  for  about  fifty  inmates.  The 
President  of  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  is  ex-offieio  a 
Trustee  of  the  Roosevelt  Hospital,  founded  by  the 
munificence  of  the  late  James  H.  Roosevelt.  Conse- 
quently, Mr.  Phelps  has  been  connected  with  that  in- 
stitution since  its  opening  in  1871,  and  for  several 
years  has  been  its  "Vice-President.  It  is  built  on  the 
pavilion  plan,  with  accommodations  for  one  hundred 
and  eighty  patients,  and  is  designed  mainly  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  who  are  well  provided  for  without 
charge;  but  there  are  arrangements  for  supplying  those 
who  can  pay  a  moderate  price,  with  attendance,  con- 
venience and  comforts,  which  could  not  ordinarily  be 
procured  in  their  own  homes.  Mr.  Phelps  is  also  a 
Trustee  of  the  Greenwood  Cemetery.  Mr.  Phelps  has 
been  one  of  the  favorites  of  fortune.  No  commercial 
failure  hasever  discredited  his  name.  In  no  ye:.r  since 
he  commenced  business  has  he  failed  to  add  a  hand- 
some sum  to  his  capital.     In  politics  he  has  always 
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been  a  firm  national  Democrat,  of  the  conservative 
school.  No  sketch  of  this  gentleman  vrould  be  com- 
plete which  should  neglect  to  speak  of  his  life  in  the 
social  and  domestic  circle,  where,  by  his  gentle  and 
affectionate  disposition,  and  his  conscientious  fidelity, 
he  has  endeared  himself  to  all.  He  was  married  at 
Puerto  Cabello,  in  1831,  to  Miss  Anita  Maytin,  who 
died  in  New  York  in  1873.  Their  only  child,  Anita 
Gregoria  Phelps,  born  at  Puerto  Cabello  in  1838,  died 
in  New  York  in  1873  :  she  was  married,  in  1856,  to 
Hon.  John  Lee  Carroll,  Governor  of  Maryland,  son  of 
Col.  Charles  Carroll,  and  great-grandson  of  Charles 
Carroll  of  CarroUton,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  Seven  grandchildren  survive, 
and  pass  much  of  their  time  in  pleasing  companionship 
with  their  grandfather  at  his  residence  in  the  city  and 
at  Newport. 


DE  BARY,  FREDERICK,  a  prominent  New 
York  importer,  and  founder  of  a  well  known 
Florida  line  of  steamers,  was  born  at  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main,  Germany,  January  13,  1815.  His 
ancestors,  Huguenot  noblemen,  emigrated  from 
France  in  the  seventeenth  century,  under  Louis 
XIV.,  on  account  of  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes.  •  One  branch  settled  in  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  and  the  other  in  Basle,  Switzerland.  Reared  in 
luxury,  Mr.  De  Bary  found  himself  thrown  on  his 
own  resources  soon  after  reaching  manhood,  by  the 
failure  of  his  father,  one  of  the  principal  bankers  of 
Germany,  who  lost  his  fortune  in  the  financial 
troubles  of  1837.  There  was  a  large  family  of  eight 
sons  and  five  daughters,  but  they  have  all  made 
their  way  in  the  world.  One  of  the  sons  went  to 
the  East  Indies,  two  of  them  to  Mexico,  and  others 
to  various  points.  William  entered  the  employ  of 
G.  H.  Mumm  &  Co.,  champagne  manufacturers,  at 
Rheims,  in  France,  and  a  few  years  later  Albert 
joined  him  in  the  same  house.  The  senior  of  the 
firm  was  a  wine  merchant  at  Frankfort,  whose  father 
established  the  business  in  the  last  century.  From 
very  small  beginnings,  the  production  had  grown  to  be 
about  one  hundred  thousand  bottles  at  the  commence- 
ment of  William's  clerkship.  The  business  increased, 
and  both  the  brothers  were  admitted  as  members  of 
the  firm.  Their  brother  Frederick  was  employed  as 
a  clerk  in  1849,  and,  two  years  later,  when  the  pro- 
duction had  increased  to  two  hundred  thousand 
bottles  yearly,  he  was  appointed  agent  for  the  United 
States,  and  came  to  New  York  in  September, 
1851.  At  that  time  the  Piper  Heidsieck  was  the 
only  champagne  well  known  in  this  country.  Fred- 
erick De  Bary  went  to  work  with  great  resolution 


and  industry  to  establish  a  successful  agency  of  the 
Mumm  champagne.  Studying  the  tastes  of  the 
country  closely,  he  has  made  trips  every  year  to 
Rheims  in  order  to  select  the  supply  for  the  next 
importations,  examining  the  different  vintages  and 
adapting  his  choice  to  the  exact  demands  of  the 
American  market.  Thus,  year  after  year,  that  de- 
mand has  increased,  and  the  brand  has  attained 
wide  popularity.  At  first,  sweet  wines  were  used 
universally.  A  few  years  after  his  arrival  he  inaug- 
urated a  change,  and  was  the  first  man  to  import 
dry  champagnes.  Of  late  years  the  aggregate  im- 
portations have  enormously  increased,  while  those 
of  the  G.  H.  Mumm  &  Co.  brand,  which  has  long 
taken  the  lead,  have  advanced  in  a  still  greater  ratio. 
In  1874,  the  firm  of  Frederick  De  Bary  &  Co.,  con- 
sisting of  Mr.  F.  De  Bary,  Mr.  A.  De  Bary  and  Mr. 
L.  Sauveur,  imported  36,663  out  of  a  total  of  153,083 
cases,  and  in  1879,  49,313  out  of  a  total  of  159,301 
cases.  For  the  last  three  years  these  figures  have 
swelled  to  69,308  out  of  a  total  of  314,733  cases  in 
1880;  81,355  out  of  a  total  of  360,309  in  1881,  and 
86,930  out  of  a  total  of  807,591  in  1883,  or  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-third  the  whole  importation.  There 
are  more  than  two  dozen  other  importers,  but  the 
De  Bary  firm  led  the  highest  of  the  others  during  the 
last  year  more  than  thirty-four  thousand  cases.  Three 
descriptions  of  the  G.  H,  Mumm  &  Co.  champagne 
come  to  this  country, — the  Extra  Dry,  the  Cordon 
Bouge,  named  from  the  red  ribbon  on  the  bottles,  and 
the  Dry  Verzenay,  which  receives  its  appellation 
from  a  village  near  Rheims,  the  great  centre  of  the 
champagne  district.  There  are  two  other  cham- 
pagne marts,  Epernay  and  Ay,  but  the  business  of 
Rheims  is  five  times  that  of  the  two  other  places. 
The  chalk  or  gray  soil  of  the  surrounding  territory 
furnishes  the  proper  aliment  for  the  grapes,  which 
are  raised  on  the  southern  slopes.  The  manufactur- 
ers have  local  stations  at  different  points  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  grapes  and  the  first  extraction  of  the 
wine.  Having  about  twenty  such  stations,  the  firm  of 
G.  H.  Mumm  &  Co.  receive  grapes  from  hundreds  of 
villages  and  hamlets.  The  wine  is  transported  to 
Rheims  in  the  autumn,  and,  after  the  first  fermenta- 
tion, is  mixed  in  the  following  May  in  a  case  contain- 
ing 30,000  gallons,  for  the  preparation  of  the  Cuv6e. 
After  being  bottled,  it  lies  in  the  cellars  for  the 
second  fermentation,  and  the  deposit  is  extracted 
two  years  afterwards.  To  render  the  article  fit  for 
shipment  at  least  six  hundred  manipulations  are 
necessary.  The  quality  depends  upon  two  condi- 
tions, which  are  the  secrets  of  the  trade, — the  mixing 
of  the  different  vintages  to  obtain  a  uniform  wine, 
and  the  sweetening  material  and  other  ingredients 
which  impart  its  special  character.    In  the  fermen- 
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tation  the  saccharine  matter  passes  into  carbonic 
acid  gas.  The  Rheims  wine  kept  for  thirty  years  in 
a  cask  will  produce  the  gas.  This  is  claimed  as  a 
great  superiority  over  the  domestic  wines,  which 
have  matter  added  to  make  them  ferment.  The 
peculiarity  was  discovered  in  the  eighteenth  century 
by  the  abbot  of  a  monastery  in  tlie  neighborhood, 
who,  cultivating  his  taste  like  monks  in  general,  has 
caused  the  creation  of  a  great  industry.  The  cellars 
of  Gr.  H.  Mumm  &  Co.  have  a  capacity  of  ten  mil- 
lions of  bottles,  and  are  the  largest  in  France. 
Immense  stocks  enable  them  to  continue  their  sales 
regularly  when  the  vintage  is  poor.  In  some  years 
they  have  bought  no  grapes  whatever.  Their  sales 
are  now  two  and  a  half  millions  of  bottles  a  year,  of 
which  about  one  million  come  to  the  United  States. 
Champagne  is  not  the  only  sparkling  beverage  which 
Mr.  De  Bary  has  introduced  into  the  United  States. 
On  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  amidst  its  most 
picturesque  scenery,  rises  an  eminence  on  whose 
summit  stands  the  ApoUina/ris  Kirehe,  a  gothic  edifice 
covering  the  remains  of  Saint  Apollinaris,  the  patron 
of  the  church  and  of  the  neighboring  vine-clad 
slopes  of  the  valley  of  the  Ahr.  Notwithstanding 
the  protection  of  the  saint,  the  vineyards  did  not 
flourish,  and  the  owner  in  1857  determined  that  he 
would  no  longer  be  ignorant  of  the  adverse  influ- 
ence. Digging  into  the  soil  deeply,  he  found  it 
impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  gas.  Consultation 
with  the  chemist  Bischofl  convinced  him  that  the 
exhalations  proceeded  from  a  mineral  spring ;  and, 
after  an  excavation  of  forty  feet,  the  waters  of  a 
crystal  fount  gushed  forth,  which,  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  saint,  has  become  famous  as  the  Apollin- 
aris Bnmnen.  The  water  proved  to  be  of  the  highest 
purity,  and  capable  of  preserving  its  sparkling  fresh- 
ness longer  than  any  artificially  aerated  water.  An 
immense  export  business  has  grown  up,  which  is 
now  carried  on  by  the  Apollinaris  Company  of  Lon- 
don. The  impure  drinking  water  of  that  metropolis 
and  of  other  British  cities  has  caused  an  especial 
demand  in  that  country.  The  structures  at  first 
erected  at  the  spring  have  given  place  to  vast  piles 
of  buildings,  in  which  the  preparation  of  the  article 
for  market  is  carried  on  by  an  army  of  work  people. 
More  than  twenty  bottling  machines,  somewhat 
resembling,  with  their  combination  of  valves,  taps 
handles  and  levers,  an  electric  apparatus,  are  con. 
stantly  employed,  each  of  which  is  capable  of  filling 
and  corking  thousands  of  bottles  per  day.  A  flight 
of  steps  leads  down  to  a  court  containing  a  metai 
reservoir,  where  the  carbonic  acid  gas  issuing  from 
the  spring  is  confined.  It  is  recondensed  by  ma- 
chinery, and  the  water  is  conveyed  by  four  supply 
pumps  to  the  bottling  room,  the  strong  effervescence 


being  attained  without  a  mixture  of  any  foreign  in- 
gredient. The  purity  of  the  Apollinaris  water  has 
given  it  its  great  popularity,  for  the  investigations 
of  the  Social  Science  Association  and  of  the  British 
medical  authorities  had  so  convinced  the  public  that 
not  only  were  artificially  aerated  waters  often  dan- 
gerously impure,  but  that  seemingly  pellucid  springs 
were  also  contaminated,  that  by  the  year  1875  six 
million  bottles  were  shipped  to  England  alone,  and 
in  the  following  year  more  than  a  million  bottles  in 
a  single  month.  The  industry  is  now  so  large 
that  a  caravan  of  huge  wagons  is  constantly  em- 
ployed in  the  transportation  to  the  village  of  Rema- 
gen  on  the  Rhine,  where  long  flat  bottomed  craft 
are  packed  with  about  100,000  bottles  for  Rotterdam, 
designed  for  reshipment ;  and  larger  vessels  with  a 
cargo  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  bottles,  which 
cross  the  sea  direct  for  the  company's  wharf  on  the 
Thames.  In  June,  1877,  Frederick  De  Bary  &  Co. 
took  the  agency  of  the  Apollinaris  water  for  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  It  was  then  not  known 
at  all  in  this  country.  There  were  prejudice  and 
opposition  to  be  overcome.  Gradually  they  have  in- 
creased the  sale  until  their  importations  exceed  four 
millions  of  bottles  yearly.  Last  year  they  finally 
overcame  the  greatest  barrier.  It  was  a  question 
whether  the  Apollinaris  water  should  be  admitted 
free  of  duty.  Objectors  claimed  that  the  article  was 
not  in  its  natural  state,  and  should  be  classed  among 
artificial  productions.  The  Treasury  Department 
had  in  different  years  decided  in  favor  of  the  firm. 
As  the  objections  continued.  Secretary  Folger,  after 
taking  abundant  testimony,  ruled  in  January,  1883, 
that  there  was  no  addition  or  manipulation  that 
changed  the  character  of  the  water  as  it  flows  from 
the  spring,  that  the  recondensation  of  the  escaping 
gas  merely  restores  the  article  to  its  natural  state, 
and  that  it  is  entitled  to  free  admission.  About  a 
dozen  years  ago,  Mr.  De  Bary  accompanied  a  sick 
daughter  to  Florida,  and,  after  an  experience  of  the 
climate  and  an  examination  of  the  surrounding 
country,  purchased  a  tract  of  rich  land  near  Enter- 
prise on  the  St.  John's  River,  where,  erecting  a  fine 
winter  residence,  he  has  since  passed  a  portion  of 
each  year.  He  desired  to  cultivate  the  orange,  but 
according  to  the  traditional  notions  it  could  only  be 
planted  in  the  hummocks  or  wet  land.  He  experi- 
mented, and  was  the  first  man  to  raise  oranges  in  the 
pine  woods.  His  example  has  been  followed  all 
over  that  section  of  the  country,  and  he  now  has  a 
large  grove  of  eight  thousand  trees.  In  1876,  he 
bought  the  steamer  George  M.  Bird,  and  fitted  it  up 
sumptuously  to  be  used  as  a  pleasure  yacht  on  the  up- 
per St.  John's  River.  The  vessel  drew  too  much  water 
to  enter  the  creeks  and  lagoons  where  game  abounds, 
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and  for  the  accommodation  of  the  people  it  com- 
menced running  as  a  passenger  boat  between  Jack- 
son and  Lake  Monroe.  Its  success  was  such  that 
Mr.  De  Bary  decided  to  add  other  steamers  and 
make  the  line  permanent.  Obtaining  the  contract 
for  carrying  the  United  States  mail,  he  added  the 
steamer  Eosa  in  1880,  which  was  followed  by  the 
Anita  and  H.  B.  Plant.  These  were  fine  boats,  but 
were  eclipsed  by  the  steamer  Frederick  De  Bary, 
built  soon  after.  The  transportation  of  freight  as 
well  as  passengers  required  special  accommodations, 
and  the  freight  steamer  Welaka  was  built ;  and  re- 
cently the  beautiful  City  of  Jacksonville,  a  finer 
steamer  than  any  that  had  preceded  it.  Arrange- 
ments were  made  with  the  "  Waycross  road  "  for 
through  freight  and  passengers,  and  the  "  De  Bary 
Merchants'  Line"  was  thoroughly  established 
between  Jacksonville  and  Enterprise,  a  distance  of 
about  two  hundred  miles.  Competition  had,  how- 
ever, arisen.  In  1876,  Col.  H.  T.  Baya  bought  the 
steamer  Gazelle  and  commenced  a  line  from  Jack- 
sonville to  Palatka,  seventy-five  miles  distant.  His 
success  was  such  that  by  the  year  1882  he  had  a 
fleet  of  five  steamers, — the  Water  Lily,  the  Pastime, 
the  Sylvan  Glen,  the  Magnolia,  and  the  H.  T.  Baya, 
a  splendid  new  boat.  These  two  great  lines  have 
now  consolidated,  forming  the  De  Bary-Baya  Mer- 
chants' Line,  running  over  the  whole  route,  under 
the  management  of  Commodore  W.  B.  Wat- 
son. While  a  few  years  ago  there  were  on  the 
river  but  two  trips  by  steamer  weekly,  there  are 
now  three  daily.  Instead  of  two  mails  a  week, 
there  are  now  two  a  day.  The  steamers  are 
fitted  up  with  every  convenience  for  luxurious 
travel,  and  are  considered  equal  to  the  finest 
on  the  Northern  rivers.  These  facilities  have  been 
of  great  benefit  to  travelers  and  invalids,  and  have 
tended  largely  to  the  development  of  that  portion  of 
the  Peninsula  State.  The  equable  climate  and  the 
almost  continuous  balmy  breezes,  either  from  the 
ocean  or  the  gulf,  have  given  to  the  St.  John's  region 
the  title  of  the  "  Italy  of  America,"  and  thousands 
can  now  visit  this  "land  of  flowers"  who  would 
never  be  able  to  cross  the  ocean.  Between  Jackson- 
ville and  Enterprise  there  are  thirty-seven  landings. 
From  Palatka,  with  its  fine  hotels,  runs  the  Flor- 
ida Southern  Railway,  which  is  now  partly  opened, 
and  in  process  of  construction  to  the  Gulf  coast. 
From  Astor,  named  after  William  Astor,  of  New 
York,  who  has  large  possessions  on  the  river,  runs 
the  St.  John's  and  Lake  Eustis  Railway  to  the 
great  lake  region,  which  produces  increasing  crops 
of  vegetables  and  oranges.  Prom  Sanford,  near 
Enterprise,  runs  the  South  Florida  Railroad,  com- 
pleted to  Kissimee,  and  other  roads  in  progress.    At 


Enterprise,  one  of  the  oldest  settlements  of  the  river, 
is  the  celebrated  White  Sulphur  Spring,  and  nearby 
game  in  great  variety  is  found  in  abundance.  Coaches 
also  run  to  various  points,including  the  Halifax  River, 
which  is  termed  '  'the  hunter's  paradise. ''  Enterprise 
is  provided  with  one  of  the  best  hotels  in  the  State,  and 
many  fine  places  have  been  laid  out  for  residence, 
but  none  exceeds  the  winter  villa  of  Mr.  De  Bary, 
with  its  extensive  plantation,  said  to  be  the  best  cul- 
tivated in  the  whole  region.  Mr.  De  Bary  was  mar- 
ried, in  1842,  to  Julia  Scherpenhausen,  in  Crefeld, 
Prussia.  They  have  one  son,  Adolphe,  a  partner  in 
the  father's  firm,  and  one  daughter,  Eugenia,  mar- 
ried in  Stuttgart  to  Hugo  von  Mauch,  an  oflScer  in 
the  German  army. 


SCHURZ,  HON.  CARL,  editor  of  the  New  York 
Enening  Post,  and  ex-United  States  Senator  and 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  was  born  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Liblar,  near  the  ancient  city  of  Cologne,  in 
Rhenish  Prussia,  March  2,  1829.     His  boyhood  was 
familiar  with  the  mingled  monuments  of  medieval 
and  modern  civilization,  which  have  made  Cologne 
famous  in  its  progressive  manufacturing  industries, 
its  quaint  habitations,  its  ancient  fortifications,  its 
grand  cathedral,  and  other  edifices  of  gothic  and 
romanesque  architecture.     At  its  gymnasium,  de- 
voted to  the  various  branches  of  science  and  art, 
and  endowed  with  a  fine  library,  a  museum  of  anti- 
quities, and  galleries  of  the  works  of  great  masters, 
Carl  Schurz,  eager  and  enthusiastic,  drank  from  the 
fountain  of  knowledge.     At  the  age  of  seventeen 
years,  he  entered  the  celebrated  University  of  Bonn, 
the  Roman  "  Bonna,"  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
fifteen  miles  southeast  of  Cologne.     The  institution, 
which  was  founded  in  1818,  and  occupied   an  old 
castle  of  the  Electors  of  Cologne,  was  supplied  with 
a  library  of  100,000  volumes,  museums  of  natural 
history  and  antiquities,  and  other  valuable  collec- 
tions, and  had  numbered  among  its  distinguished 
pupils,   Albert,   afterwards  the  Prince   Consort  of 
Great  Britain.     The  yearnings  for  civil    freedom 
were  at  this  time  very  powerful  in  the  German  uni- 
versities, and  were  easily  imbibed  by  young  Schurz, 
so  that  he  was  well  prepared  when  the  Revolution 
of  1848  broke  out  to  join  Gottfried  Kinkel,  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Rhetoric  at  Bonn,  in  publishing  a  liberal 
newspaper,  of  which  he  was  for  a  time  the  sole  man- 
ager.    Implicated  in  an  unsuccessful  revolutipjaary 
movement  at  Bonn  in  the  spring  of  1849,  he  repaired 
with  Kinkel  to  the  Palatinate.     Here  the  revolu- 
tionary army  was  collected,  of  which  Franz  Sigel 
was   an   officer,    and   ultimately  the  commander. 
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Schurz  received  a  commission  as  Adjutant,  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  defense  of  Radstadt,  in  ttie  Ducliy 
of  Baden,  where  the  patriots  made  a  stand.  On  the 
fall  of  that  fortress,  he  fled  across  the  Swiss  border, 
but  his  companion  Kinkel  was  not  so  fortunate,  and, 
having  been  taken  prisoner,  was  sentenced  to  twenty 
years  imprisonment  at  the  fortress  of  Spandau,  near 
Berlin,  which  was  used  as  the  principal  Prussian 
State  prison,  and  noted  as  the  stronghold  where 
Baron  Trenck  was  confined.  The  fugitive  con- 
ceived a  daring  plan  for  liberating  his  friend,  and, 
returning  secretly  to  Prussia,  adroitly  accomplished 
his  purpose.  Then,  again  leaving  his  native  land, 
he  passed  some  two  years  in  Paris  and  London,  em- 
ployed as  a  correspondent  for  German  newspapers 
and  as  a  teacher.  His  marriage  was  romantic.  In 
his  exile,  with  a  price  upon  his  head,  he  met  the 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Hamburg.  A  mu- 
tual affection  sprang  up,  and  they  were  united  in 
bonds  which  were  never  relaxed  or  weakened  while 
she  continued  to  live.  They  came  to  America,  and, 
after  a  residence  of  three  years  at  Philadelphia,  re- 
moved to  Madison,  the  capital  of  Wisconsin.  The 
anti-slavery  movement  was  at  its  height,  and  the 
sympathies  and  ardent  temperament  of  Schurz 
prompted  him  to  attach  himself  to  the  new  Repub- 
lican party.  He  rendered  effective  service  in  the 
Fremont  campaign  of  1856  by  numerous  speeches  to 
the  Germans  in  their  own  language.  The  following 
year  he  was  defeated  as  a  candidate  for  the  office  of 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Wisconsin  ;  but,  not  at  all 
discouraged,  entered  the  lists  in  the  contest  in  Illi- 
nois in  1858  between  Lincoln  and  Douglas  for  the 
United  States  Senatorship.  At  this  time  he  made 
his  first  speech  in  the  English  language,  which  was 
printed  and  had  a  wide  circulation,  under  the  title  of 
' '  The  Irrepressible  Conflict."  He  had  improved  the 
years  of  these  political  services  in  familiarizing  him- 
self with  the  English  language,  and  in  the  study  of 
the  law.  Removing  to  Milwaukee,  he  commenced 
the  practice  of  that  profession,  but  this  did  not  pre- 
vent his  participating  actively  in  the  Presidential 
campaign  of  1860.  Early  in  that  year  he  visited  the 
Kew  England  States  and  delivered  many  addresses, 
one  of  which,  on  "The  Doom  of  Slavery,"  was 
printed,  and  attracted  much  attention.  As  a  dele- 
gate to  the  National  Republican  Convention  of  that 
year,  he  was  the  principal  author  of  the  resolutions 
relating  to  naturalized  citizens,  and  warmly  sup. 
ported  the  candidacy  of  Lincoln,  delivering  during 
the  canvass  many  speeches  both  in  English  and  Ger- 
man. On  the  accession  of  Lincoln,  he  was  appointed 
Minister  to  Spain,  and  passed  the  early  months  of  the 
war  at  the  Spanish  Court,  where  he  had  the  pleasure 
of  communicating  the  satisfaction  of  our  Govern- 


ment with  the  prompt  decision  and  friendly  action 
of  her  Catholic  Majesty  in  issuing  her  proclamation 
concerning  the  insurrection.  The  sounds  of  con- 
tinued war  reached  him  at  his  distant  post,  and  his 
ardent  nature  longed  to  engage  in  the  contest  with 
the  foes  of  the  Union.  Resigning  in  December,  he 
returned  to  this  country  in  time  to  engage  in  the 
campaign  of  1863.  He  was  commissioned  a  Briga- 
dier-General of  Volunteers  in  April,  and  designated 
in  June  to  the  command  of  a  division  in  the  corps  of 
General  Sigel,  his  old  commander,  at  the  head  of 
which  he  participated  in  the  second  action  at  Bull  Run. 
Raised  to  the  rank  of  Major-General  in  March,  1863, 
he  commanded  a  division  of  the  Eleventh  Corps 
under  General  Howard  in  Hooker's  campaign. 
This  was  the  corps  constituting  the  right  of  the 
army,  against  which  Stonewall  Jackson  hurled  his 
whole  force  at  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville.  Driven 
back  on  the  centre  after  the  most  desperate  fighting, 
it  recrossed  the  Rappahannock  with  the  rest  of  the 
army.  As  Lee  pressed  on  to  invade  Pennsylvania,  and 
General  Hooker  was  relieved  by  General  Meade,  the 
Eleventh  Corps  was  temporarily  assigned  to  Generat 
Schurz,  and  under  his  command  took  gallanl 
part  in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  After  the  retreat 
of  Lee  and  the  transfer  of  a  part  of  the  army 
of  the  Potomac  to  the  army  of  the  Tennessee, 
General  Schurz  shared  in  the  victory  of  our 
arms  at  the  battle  of  Chattanooga.  Soon  after,  a 
volume  of  his  speeches  was  collected  and  published 
in  Philadelphia.  The  following  winter  he  acted  as 
the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  and,  in  1866,  was  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
ment a  Commissioner  to  visit  the  Southern  States 
and  report  upon  the  affairs  of  the  Ereedmen's  Bureau. 
This  service  ended,  he  took  up  his  abode  at  Detroit, 
where  he  commenced  the  publication  of  the  Detroit 
Post,  which  has  continued  to  flourish  as  a  prominent 
newspaper  of  the  Northwest.  Disposing  of  his  in- 
terest in  1867,  he  removed  to  St.  Louis  and  assumed 
the  editorship  of  the  Westliohe  Post,  a  newspaper 
printed  in  German.  He  was  now  acknowledged  as 
the  leader  of  the  German  RepubUcans  of  the  West, 
and,  in  the  National  Convention  at  Chicago,  in  1868, 
acted  as  temporary  Chairman.  In  the  ensuing  can- 
vass he  labored  for  the  election  of  Grant  with  his 
usual  zeal.  The  next  year  he  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  from  Missouri,  as  the  successor 
of  Senator  Henderson,  for  the  term  of  six  years 
ending  in  1875,  where  he  served  on  the  Committees 
on  Pensions,  Territories,  and  Military  Affairs.  He 
took  part  in  the  discussions  on  the  restoration  of  the 
Southern  States,  and  other  measures  affecting  their 
interests,  and  during  his  whole  term  opposed  all 
schemes  of  inflation.     Unable  to  agree  with  the 
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Southern  policy  of  the  Administration,  he  was 
gradually  led  into  a  position  of  antagonism.  The 
following  resolution,  which  he  introduced  in  De- 
cember, 1871,  exhibits  the  bent  of  his  views  : 

Besohed,  That  the  disqualifications  and  disabili- 
ties imposed  upon  persons  lately  in  rebellion  against 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  were  dictated 
by  imperative  public  necessities,  and  not  by  a  spirit 
of  hatred  or  vindictiveness  ;  and  that,  as  soon  as 
such  public  necessities  cease,  due  regard  for  the 
fundamental  principles  of  our  system  of  Govern- 
ment, as  well  as  every  consideration  of  sound  states- 
manship, demands  the  removal  of  those  disqualifi- 
cations and  disabilities. 

A  prominent  leader  in  the  organization  of  the  Lib- 
eral Republican  party,  he  was  chosen  permanent 
Chairman  of  the  convention  held  at  Cincinnati  in 
1873,  which  adopted  for  a  platform  a  demand  for 
the  immediate  removal  of  the  disabilities  imposed 
on  account  of  the  Rebellion,  a  restoration  of  local 
self-government,  a  reform  of  the  civil  service,  an 
improvement  in  the  system  of  federal  taxation,  and 
a  speedy  return  to  specie  payments.  The  expected 
nomination  of  Charles  Francis  Adams  having  been 
prevented  by  the  precipitate  movement  in  the  con. 
vention  which  resulted  in  the  selection  of  Mr.  Greeley 
as  the  candidate,  Mr.  Schurz,  in  connection  with 
Jacob  D.  Cox,  William  C.  Bryant,  Oswald  Otten- 
dorfer,  David  A.  Wells,  and  Jacob  Brinkerhoflf, 
called  a  conference  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  in  New 
York  of  persons  opposed  to  Grant's  Administration, 
which  nominated  William  S.  Groesbeck  for  Presi- 
dent, and  Frederick  L.  Olmsted  for  Vice-President. 
The  adoption  of  Mr.  Greeley  as  a  candidate  by  the 
Democratic  Convention,  though  not  with  unanimity, 
rendered  fruitless  further  efforts  for  uniting  the 
opposition,  and  no  steps  were  taken  to  present  the 
Groesbeck  ticket.  In  1873,  Mr.  Schurz  visited 
Europe.  He  no  longer  found  a  price  set  on  his  head, 
but  was  everywhere  received  with  honor.  Return- 
ing, he  pronounced,  in  1874,  the  eulogy  on  Charles 
Sumner.  The  following  spring  he  revisited  Europe, 
and  previously  to  his  leaving  was  complimented  with 
a  public  dinner  at  New  York,  at  which  speeches 
were  made  by  William  M.  Evarts,  Parke  Goodwin, 
David  A.  Wells,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr.,  Murat 
Halsted,  and  others.  The  German  Americans  also 
tendered  him  a  farewell  banquet  and  serenade,  at 
which  ex-Governor  Salomon,  Bayard  Taylor,  Dr. 
Krackowizer,  and  others  spoke  exclusively  in  Ger- 
man. After  receiving  many  marks  of  attention  in 
Europe,  he  returned  in  time  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  autumn  in  the  Gubernatorial  contest  in  Ohio, 
opposing  an  increase  of  the  national  currency,  and 
contributing  materially  to  the  election  of  Governor 
Hayes.     Soon  he  experienced  a  double  calamity. 


His  father,  who  had  come  to  this  country  and  was  A 
resident  of  Illinois,  was  in  declining  health.    Senator 
Schurz  visited  him,  but  was  obliged,  on  account  of 
the  health  of  his  wife,  to  return  speedily  to  New  York, 
which  was  now  his  residence.     Soon,  news  came  of 
his  father's  decease,  followed  not  long  after  by  the 
loss  of  his  wife.     In  the  next  Presidential  election 
his  influence  and  efforts  were  freely  bestowed  in 
favor  of  Hayes,   who  on  his  accession,   in  1877, 
appointed    Schurz  Secretary  of  the  Interior.     His 
adversaries  regarded  him  as  a  student  of  politics  not 
practically  fitted  for  the  routine  of  administration, 
but  he  is  conceded  to  have  discharged  the  duties  of 
the  ofiice,  not  only  thoroughly  and  conscientiously, 
but  with  distinguishing  perception  and  ability.     His 
ideas  of  civil  service  reform  were  early  carried  out 
in  his  department  by  regulations  governing  applica- 
tions and  examinations  for  appointment  and  promo- 
tion.    One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  order  an  investiga- 
tion of  Indian  affairs,  the  result  of  which  caused  him 
to  dismiss  various  subordinates,  and  to  adopt  a  code 
of  regulations  for  the  guidance  of  agents.     The  oppor- 
tunities for  cheating  were  very  much  lessened,  and 
the  wards  of  the  nation  were  encouraged  to  industry 
in  peaceable  pursuits.     His  Indian  policy  was  im- 
proved year  by  year  from  the  suggestions  of  his  ex- 
perience.    In  the  Pension  Office,  work  was  simplified 
and  perfected,  and  the  number  of  pension  agencies 
reduced.     The     Public    Lands    Commission    and 
Bureau    of  Railway  Accounts    were  the  result   of 
his  recommendation.     The  disgraceful  practice  of 
political  assessment  was  not  allowed  so  far  as  he, 
single  handed,  was  able  to  prevent  it.     These  results 
were  accomplished  by  extraordinary  diligence,  for 
he  was  indefatigable  in  mastering  the  details  of  the 
different  branches  of  the  service.     During  the  green- 
back   controversy  in    Massachusetts,   in  1878,    he 
accepted  an  invitation  to  deliver  an  address  in  Boston, 
which,  under  the  title  of  "HonestMoney  andLabor," 
was  reported  in  full  by  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser, 
and  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form.     In  the  Presidential 
canvass  of  1880,  he  spoke  in  favor  of  Garfield  in  New 
York,  Newark,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland, 
Indianapolis,  San  Francisco,  and  other  cities.     Con- 
tinuing his  interest  in  the  improvement  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  Indians,  he  contributed  an  article  "  On 
the  Present  Aspects  of  the  Indian  Problem  "  to  the 
North  American  Bemew  in  the  spring  of  1881.     Asso- 
ciated with  Messrs.  Horace  White  and  E.  L.  Godkin, 
he  purchased,  in  May  of  that  year,  a  controlling  in- 
terest in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  so  long  identi- 
fied with  the  name  of  the  late  William  Cullen  Bryant. 
As  the  editor-in-chief  of  this  paper,  Mr.  Schurz  has 
since  had  the  opportunity  of  using  his  pen  in  favor 
of  political  reform  in  a  medium  reaching  a  wide 
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circle  of  the  most  influential  readers.  He  advocated 
the  movement  of  the  Citizen's  Committee  in  New 
York  city,  and  followed  Mayor  Grace  in  a  speech  at 
the  mass  meeting  held  Octoher  37,  1883,  at  which 
Mr.  Grace  presided.  In  November  of  the  same  year, 
at  the  dinner  given  in  honor  of  the  English  phil- 
osopher Herbert  Spencer,  Mr.  Schurz  responded  to 
the  toast,  "  The  Progress  of  Science  tends  to  Inter- 
national Harmony."  His  family  consists  of  two 
adult  daughters,  and  two  sons  in  childhood. 


BENJAMIN,  HON.  SAMUEL  GREENE  WHEE- 
LER, Minister  Resident  and  Consul-General  of 
the  United  States  to  Persia,  and  an  author  and 
artist  of  much  ability,  was  born  at  Argos,  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Greece,  February  13,  1837.  He  is  of 
the  lineage  of  John  Benjamin  who  came  to  the 
Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  from  Milford,  Wales, 
in  the  brig  Lion,  with  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  in 
1633,  two  years  after  the  founding  of  the  colony,  and 
settled  at  Cambridge.  John  Benjamin  was  the  first 
bailiff  of  that  town  and  a  man  of  literary  tastes,  own- 
ing one  of  the  largest  libraries  in  the  colony,  and 
being  an  intimate  friend  of  Governor  Winthrop, 
author  of  the  well  known  JowrnaX,  who  accords  him 
the  title  of  gentleman.  His  will  is  preserved  in  the 
archives  of  the  Probate  Court  at  Boston.  Nathan 
Benjamin,  a  descendant  of  John,  a  paper  manufac- 
turer of  Catskill,  N.  T.,  in  the  early  part  of  this 
century,  married  Ruth,  daughter  of  Captain  Charles 
Seymour,  an  officer  of  the  Revolution,  who  served 
in  Washington's  army  at  the  battles  of  Long  Island 
and  Trenton,  and  in  other  engagements  :  he  was 
descended  from  Lord  Henry  Seymour,  and  was  an 
uncle  of  Governor  Thomas  Seymour,  of  Connecticut. 
Rev.  Nathan  Benjamin,  the  son  of  Nathan  and  Ruth 
Seymour  Benjamin,  born  in  1813,  a  graduate  of 
Williams  College  and  Andover  Seminary,  married 
Mary  Gladding  Wheeler,  daughter  of  Samuel  Greene 
Wheeler,  Esq.,  a  merchant  and  manufacturer,  of 
New  York  city,  mentioned  in  Walter  Barrett's  "  Old 
Merchants  of  New  York  :"  she  was  born  at  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  in  1814.  Among  her  ancestors  were 
Governors  Palmer  and  Miner,  of  Connecticut,  and  a 
sister  of  Governor  Cook,  of  Rhode  Island,  of  Revolu- 
tionary fame  :  she  was  also  related  to  the  family  of 
General  Nathaniel  Greene.  Devoting  themselves  to 
the  work  of  Christian  Missions,  Rev.  Nathan  Ben- 
jamin and  his  wife  sailed  for  Greece,  in  the  brig 
Sea  Eagle,  in  1836,  and  were  stationed  at  Argos, 
the  first  settled  of  the  Grecian  towns  and  the  seat  of 
ancient  civilization  before  Athens  and  Corinth  had 
an  existence.    Rev.  Mr.  Benjamin  was  a  fine  scholar. 


and  became  proficient  in  modern  Greek  and  Arme- 
nian, translating  many  works  into  those  languages. 
He  was  a  missionary  in  Greece  and  Turkey  for  nine- 
teen years,  and  acting  United  States  Consul  at 
Athens  for  two  years.  The  first  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  the  Armenian  tongue  in  Turkey  was  estab- 
lished by  him.  His  wife  shared  his  literary  as  well 
as  missionary  labors,  translating  several  volumes 
into  modern  Greek,  and  publishing  a  work  entitled 
the  "  Missionary  Sisters."  She  also  contributed 
poems  to  numerous  periodicals,  including  the  Parlor 
Magazine,  the  New  York  Observer,  and  the  Gorgre- 
gationaUst.  Such  were  the  parents  of  Samuel  G.  W. 
Benjamin.  Born  in  a  land  of  classical  remem- 
brances, within  eight  years  after  Greece  woke  to  new 
life  as  an  independent  nation,  and  reared  in  the  very 
shrine  of  ancient  art,  his  mind  took  a  peculiar  bent 
from  tradition  and  from  his  early  surroundings. 
The  family  moved  to  Athens  in  his  infancy,  and  the 
Greek  brig  in  which  they  took  passage  went  ashore, 
and  those  on  board  narrowly  escaped.  They  re- 
sided at  Athens  until  his  eighth  year,  where,  in  the 
society  of  the  heroes  of  the  Greek  revolution,  he  im- 
bibed a  strong  love  for  the  sea  from  listening  to  the 
yarns  of  the  men  who  had  fought  in  the  fleets  of 
Mianlis  and  Kanaris,  and  diverted  their  old  age  by 
living  over  their  stormy  and  romantic  career.  When 
he  was  six  years  of  age,  his  mother's  health  required 
a  change.  There  were  few  steamers  then  plying, 
and  his  father  hired  a  small  Greek  brigantine  under 
the  charge  of  a  veteran  of  the  Greek  service,  and  he 
accompanied  his  mother  and  sister  on  a  roving  cruise 
through  the  jEgean,  the  objective  point  being  Mar- 
athonesi,  the  port  of  Sparta.  After  various  adven- 
tures, and  touching  at  difEerent  islands,  they  reached 
their  destination,  and  passed  three  months  at  an  old 
feudal  tower  at  Sparta.  There  his  father  came  in  a 
Greek  corvette,  and  the  family  returned  across  the 
Peloponnesus  to  Athens  on  horseback,  with  an  escort 
to  protect  them  from  the  brigands,  who  after  the 
revolution  infested  the  highways.  Subsequently, 
Rev.  Mr.  Benjamin  was  stationed  for  a  short  time 
at  Trebizond,  on  the  southeast  coast  of  the  Black 
Sea  ;  and,  in  1845,  the  family  came  to  the  United 
States,  returning  after  a  year  to  Smyrna.  On  the 
voyage  out  they  encountered  the  great  gale  in  which 
the  "Atlantic"  was  lost,  and  their  ship  nearly 
foundered.  Seven  years  were  passed  at  Smyrna, 
during  which  occurred  a  memorable  season  of  earth- 
quakes and  the  remarkable  ravages  of  the  famous 
brigands  led  by  Yani  Katerdgee.  Opposite  Smyrna 
lies  the  romantic  island  of  Scio,  then  recovering 
from  the  desolation  occasioned  by  the  revengeful 
Turks  during  the  Grecian  revolutionary  struggle. 
In  this  birthplace  of  ancient  poets,  historians,  and 
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philosophers,  which,  above  all,  claims  Homer  as 
"  the  blind  old  bard  of  Scio's  rocky  isle,"  young 
Benjamin  spent  three  months  on  a  visit,  and  did  not 
leave  the  island  without  a  durable  impress  on  his 
plastic  mind.  From  Smyrna,  Rev.  Mr.  Benjamin 
removed  with  his  family  to  Constantinople,  where 
they  resided  during  the  Crimean  war.  The  early 
developed  artistic  taste  and  skill  of  the  son  wore 
here  displayed  in  several  marine  illustrations  of  war 
scenes,  furnished  to  the  London  Illustrated  Netcs. 
The  father  died  in  1855,  and,  soon  after,  the  son  came 
to  America  and  entered  Williams  College  as  a  stud- 
ent, where  he  was  President  of  the  Williams  Art 
Association,  and  editor  of  the  Williams  Quarterly,  a 
publication  issued  by  the  students.  During  his  col- 
lege course  he  manifested  much  literary  activity, 
contributing  numerous  poems  to  the  New  York 
Independent.  On  graduating  in  1859,  he  continued 
his  literary  work,  and  the  next  year  published  a 
volume  entitled  "  Constantinople,  the  Isle  of  Pearls," 
and  other  poems.  He  also  devoted  some  time  to  the 
study  of  law.  In  1861,  he  was  appointed  Assistant 
Librarian  of  the  New  York  State  Library,  at  Albany, 
where  he  remained  until  1864.  The  following  year 
he  published  his  "Ode  on  the  Death  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,"  and  in  1868  the  tale  "  Tom  Roper."  The 
Metrical  Translation  from  the  Latin  of  ' '  Muretus' 
Advice  to  a  Son,"  issued  in  1870,  completes  his 
poetical  works,  a  class  of  literature  in  which  he 
gave  promise  of  excelling,  but  from  which  he  seems 
to  have  drifted  into  other  fields  ;  though  we  are  in- 
formed he  has  another  volume  of  poems  in  prepara- 
tion, awaiting  his  leisure  for  completion.  A  lover  of 
travel  and  a  close  observer,  the  cultivation  of  his 
talent  for  description  has  been  the  natural  outcome 
of  numerous  voyages  and  journeys  by  sea  and  land. 
The  first  complete  work  of  this  kind  was  "The 
Turk  and  the  Greek  ;  or.  Creeds,  Races,  and  Scenery 
in  Turkey,  Greece,  and  the  Isles  of  Greece,"  issued 
in  1867,  for  which  his  residence  in  the  Levant  had 
admirably  fitted  him.  One  chapter  was  a  reprint  of 
an  article  in  Harper's  Magazine,  and  another  was  an 
enlargement  of  letters  contributed  to  the  Springfield 
Bepublican.  With  these  exceptions  and  a  few  ex- 
tracts from  papers  which  he  had  furnished  to  the 
North  American  Review  and  the  Miverside  Magazine, 
it  was  a  new  work.  Its  appearance  was  timely. 
The  year  before,  the  Cretan  General  Assembly  had 
made  a  declaration  of  independence  from  Turkey, 
and  of  annexation  to  Greece.  During  the  insurrec- 
tion atrocities  were  perpetrated  on  the  Christian  in- 
habitants. The  great  powers  were  negotiating  for 
a  settlement  of  the  difficulties,  and  the  eyes  of  phil- 
anthropists and  sympathizers  were  turned,  not  only 
to  the  Island  of  Candia,  but  to  Greece  and  the  gen- 


eral condition  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  The  volume 
was  well  received,  and  fixed  the  position  of  the 
author  as  an  observer  who  could  not  only  see  but 
enable  others  to  see.  In  1870,  his  reputation  was 
enhanced  by  the  publication  of  the  "  Choice  of 
Paris  ;  a  Romance  of  the  Troad  :"  an  effort  which 
put  to  the  test  his  powers  of  invention,  the  accuracy 
of  his  classical  knowledge,  and  his  tact  in  adapting  the 
style  to  the  subject.  The  work  is  not  an  attempt  to 
serve  up  merely  the  Homeric  story  in  a  modern  garb. 
The  romantic  incidents  in  the  career  of  Paris  and  the 
siege  of  Troy,  as  they  are  found  scattered  and  dis- 
jointed in  the  remains  of  classical  literature,  are  in- 
terwoven in  a  connected  narrative,  embellished  with 
pictures  of  oriental  manners  and  rural  life  in  har- 
mony with  the  scenes  of  the  story,  and  suggested  by 
observation  in  lands  where  customs  and  modes  of 
action  change  but  little  from  age  to  age.  Probably 
no  other  work  is  better  adapted  to  attract  and  inform 
that  wide  circle  of  readers  who  desire  to  understand 
the  allusions  and  illustrations  of  our  own  literature, 
but  are  ignorant  of  the  ancient  springs  ;  and  there 
are  few  classical  scholars  who  will  not  receive  a 
more  vivid  impression  on  mind  and  memory  than 
they  have  derived  from  familiarity  with  the  versions 
of  the  legend  in  the  original  languages.  The  ex- 
plorations of  Dr.  Schliemann  and  the  researches  of 
other  arch83ologists  shed  additional  light  on  the 
fragmentary  accounts  of  the  ancients,  and  in  view 
of  this  fact  Mr.  Benjamin  published,  in  1880,  a  work 
which  may  be  considered  a  complement  of  the  for- 
mer, covering  those  portions  of  the  subject  which 
could  not  come  within  the  scope  of  his  romance,  or, 
rather,  covering  the  whole  subject  apart  from  illus- 
trative embellishment, — "Troy  :  Its  Legend,  History, 
and  Literature,  with  a  Sketch  of  the  Topography  of 
the  Troad  in  the  light  of  recent  Investigation.'' 
This  is  a  most  useful  manual,  and  the  two  works 
leave  little  to  be  desired  by  the  general  reader.  Mr. 
Benjamin's  tastes  had  been  gradually  drawing  him 
to  a  special  department  of  art,  and  in  1870  he  took 
up  the  professional  pursuit  of  marine  painting,  and 
studied  oil  painting  with  S.  L.  Gerry  and  William 
E.  Norton,  having  already  studied  drawing  and 
water  colors  for  two  years  with  Carlo  Brindesi.  As 
an  artist  he  has  excelled.  His  paintings  have  at- 
tracted attention  at  the  exhibitions  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  in  New  York  ;  of  the  Art  Club 
at  Boston  ;  the  Academy  of  Pine  Arts  at  Phila- 
delphia and  at  other  institutions.  Numerous  orders 
have  been  received  from  parties  in  these  cities,  as 
well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Union,  and  to  some 
extent  from  Europe.  Among  the  pieces  of  late 
years  are  "  The  Wide,  Wide  Sea,"  34  by  40  inches, 
in  Boston  Art  Club  Exhibition,  1877;   "The  Cor- 
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bifere,  or  Sailor's  Dread,  Isle  of  Jersey,"  sold  to  Bos- 
ton Art  Club  ;  "  Twillgbt  on  the  Grand  Banks  of 
Newfoundland,"  36  by  40  inches,  exhibited  at 
Mechanics'  Fair,  Boston,  1878,  and  subsequently 
purchased  by  J.  W.  Harper,  Jr. ;  "  After  the  Storm," 
18  by  30  inches,  purchased  by  James  Means ; 
"Dawn  ofE  White  Island,"  34  by  16  inches,  pur- 
chased by  the  Marine  Gallery,  London,  England  ; 
"  Twilight  at  Sea,"  18  by  80  inches',  purchased  by 
Mr.  Crosby  at  Union  League  Club;  "A  Breeze 
Coming,"  18  by  30  inches,  and  "  A  Westerly  Gale 
on  the  Atlantic,"  13  by  30  inches,  also  exhibited  or 
sold  at  the  Union  League  Club;  "Among  the 
Breakers,"  18  by  30  inches,  purchased  by  Dr.  W.  De 
F.  Day  ;  "  Yachts  Struck  by  a  Squall,"  exhibited  at 
National  Academy  of  Design  and  at  Louisville  ;  and 
"  A  Summer  Breeze  "  and  "  Cutter  Bunning  before 
a  Squall,"  small  paintings  purchased  by  Dr.  Willard 
Parker,  Jr.  Of  his  latest  pieces  we  notice,  "A 
Stormy  Sunrise  off  House  Island,  near  Manchester- 
by-the-Sea,"  18  by  30  inches,  purchased  by  Dr. 
McBurney  ;  a,  replica  ot  Dr.  Day's  painting,  "  Among 
the  Breakers,"  with  important  changes  and  enlarged 
to  34  by  40  inches,,  exhibited  at  the  Fort  Orange 
Club,  Albany,  and  at  the  National  Academy ; 
"  Home  of  the  Sea  Birds,"  13  by  30  inches,  replica 
of  one  painted  for  Mr.  Justin  Rideout,  and  a  large 
painting,  "  In  the  Roaring  Forties,"  exhibited  at  the 
National  Academy,  New  York,  at  the  Mechanics' 
Fair,  Boston,  and  at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts, 
Philadelphia,  in  1883,  and  which  has  found  its  des- 
tination in  London,  England.  The  pencil  of  the 
artist  has  furnished  new  themes  for  the  pen  of  the 
author,  and  Mr.  Benjamin  has  become  an  authority 
in  art  literature.  In  1875,  he  published  "  What  is 
Art  ?"  of  which  a  second  edition  has  been  recently 
issued  :  a  concise  statement  of  art  theories  and 
methods,  substantially  a  lecture  which  he  had  de- 
livered at  the  Essex  Institute  in  Massachusetts,  the 
Normal  Art  School,  Boston,  at  Bowdoin  College, 
and  several  similar  institutions.  Two  years  later 
appeared  his  "  Contemporary  Art  in  Europe,"  which 
contains  a  republication  of  a  series  of  articles  in 
Harper's  Magazine,  with  considerable  new  material, 
sufficient  to  form  a  complete  arid  comprehensive 
treatise.  For  a  proper  understanding  of  the  subject, 
he  traces  the  rise  of  the  present  European  schools. 
Attention  is  not  confined  to  the  productions  of  the 
painter  and  the  sculptor,  but  ceramic,  decorative, 
household,  and  other  art  comes  in  for  a  share.  The 
work  is  elegantly  and  profusely  illustrated,  and 
went  into  a  second  edition.  This  was  followed  in 
1879. by  "  Art  in  America,"  a  volume  similar  in  its 
plau  and  scope.  "  Our  American  Artists,"  two 
series,  of  which  the  first  was  issued  in  1879,  and  the 


second  in  1881,  also  finely  illustrated  with  portraits 
and  wood  cuts  of  the  works  of  painters,  sculptors, 
illustrators,  engravers,  and  architects,  are  designed 
to  interest  young  people  in  the  growing  art  of  this 
country.  The  last  of  the  books  suggested  by  his 
profession  is  "  A  Group  of  Etchers,"  issued  in  1883, 
which  was  limited  to  500  copies  at  |15,  but  sold  for 
$30,  towards  the  close.  While  subjects  for  his 
marine  paintings  have  been  furnished  by  his  voy- 
ages, he  has  received  a  constant  accession  to  his 
material  for  popular  descriptive  books.  Two  of 
these, — "  Th^  World's  Paradises,"  sketches  of  life, 
scenery,  and  climate  in  noted  sanitaria,  and  the 
"  Multitudinous  Seas," — were  issued  in  Appletons' 
Handy  Volume  Series,  in  1879  and  1880.  A  more 
extended  work  is  the  "  Atlantic  Islands  as  Resorts 
of  Health  and  Pleasure,"  published  by  the  Harpers 
in  1879,  and  republished  by  Samson  Low,  Marston 
&  Co.,  of  London,  an  elegant  volume  partially 
illustrated,  as  his  other  works  are,  by  his  own  artis- 
tic hand.  His  contributions  to  the  press  have  been 
well-nigh  constant,  consisting,  besides  those  already 
mentioned,  principally  of  sea  stories,  and  essays  on 
history,  travel,  literature,  art,  criticism,  yachts  and 
marine  architecture,  to  the  North  American  Betiew, 
the  Wew  Bnglander,  Harper's,  Lippincott's,  the  Atlan- 
tic, Oentury,  and  Riverside  Magazines,  the  London 
Art  Journal,  the  American  Art  Bemew,  the  Magazine 
of  Art,  and  8t.  Nicholas  ;  to  which  are  to  be  added 
numerous  articles  in  the  daily  and  weekly  news- 
papers. He  has  been  editorially  connected  with  the 
IMercwy  World,  the  Library  Table,  the  Magaane  of 
Art,  and  the  New  York  Mail  and  Express.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Boston  Art  Club,  the  Century  Club, 
and  the  Salmagundi  and  Authors'  Club,  of  New 
York.  This  extraordinary  activity  has  now  experi- 
enced a  change  of  scene.  In  January,  1883,  he  was 
appointed  United  States  Minister  to  Persia,  a  new 
mission,  and  in  the  spring  sailed  for  his  destination. 
Prior  to  his  departure  a  dinner  was  given  him  by 
members  of  the  Century  Club,  at  which  Mr.  E.  C. 
Stedman  presided.  The  menu,  finely  executed,  was 
surmounted  by  an  etching  representing  Uncle  Sam 
advancing  with  extended  hand  toward  the  Shah  of 
Persia.  To  such  an  energetic  nature  alternation  of 
employment  serves  for  rest  and  recreation.  While 
his  acquaintance  with  oriental  life  fits  him  for  his 
new  position,  the  opportunity  will  be  afforded  for 
fresh  experiences,  which  we  have  no  doubt  will 
guide  his  pen  and  pencil.  Mr.  Benjamin  was  mar- 
ried, in  1863,  to  Clara,  daughter  of  Ephraim  C.  Sto- 
well,  Esq.,  of  Brookfleld,  Mass.  :  she  died  in  1880, 
leaving  a  daughter  Edith.  In  1882,  he  was  married 
to  his  present  wife,  Fannie  N.,  daughter  of  F.  K. 
Nichols,  Esq.,  of  Alton,  Illinois.    A  sister  of  Mr, 
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Benjamin  is  the  wife  of  Dr.  A.  H.  Johnson,  of 
Boston  and  Salem,  Mass.  A  younger  brother, 
Charles  Alfred  Benjamin,  born  in  1843,  who  was  an 
ofBcer  in  the  civil  war  and  served  as  Assistant 
Adjutant-General  of  Cavalry  to  General  Tibbits  in 
the  operations  of  Sheridan  in  the  Shenandoah  Val- 
ley, is  a  lawyer,  and  the  present  Assistant  District 
Attorney  of  Essex  county,  Massachusetts. 


■JTTALLACH,  WILLY,  was  born  at.  Hesse  Cassel, 
yy  Prussia,  November  25,  1819,  and  died  at 
II  New  York  city,  February  12,  1882.  The 
great  political  upheaving  of  1848  was  felt  to  some 
extent  by  every  European  State.  In  conservative 
Germany  as  well  as  among  the  mercurial  branches  of 
the  Latin  race,  many  minds  were  eager  to  throw  ofi 
the  shackles  which  had  been  forged  ages  before  under 
feudal  and  monarchical  domination.  The  failure 
of  revolutionary  attempts  or  the  disappointment  of 
hopes  looking  for  reforms  in  society  or  Government, 
brought  across  the  ocean,  from  points  widely  separ- 
ated, men  of  divergent  character  and  varied  aspira- 
tions, to  a  land  where  all  could  breathe  the  atmos- 
phere of  political  freedom,  but  where  law  protects 
liberty,  and  is  the  safeguard  of  property.  Some 
were  welcomed  to  our  shores,  and  the  words  of  wel- 
come have  given  place  to  the  words  of  praise  for 
lives  well  spent,  and  deeds  of  usefulness  and  benefi- 
cence in  the  communities  that  have  enjoyed  their 
acquaintance  and  fellowship.  When  one  of  these, 
prominent  in  position  and  elevated  in  character, 
passes  away,  it  is  fitting  to  put  in  permanent  form 
the  record  that  may  serve,  not  simply  to  embalm  his 
memory,  but  to  perpetuate  his  example.  The  agita- 
tion in  Germany,  compared  with  the  movements  in 
other  countries  which  marked  the  year  1848,  was 
comparatively  slight.  At  that  date  an  employe  of 
the  firm  of  B.  Dundorf  &  Co.,  stationers  and  litho- 
graphic jDublishers,  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  who 
during  the  five  years  previous  had  won  the  con- 
fidence of  his  employers  and  been  rapidly  advanced, 
was  sent  to  London  as  an  agent  of  the  house.  This 
was  Willy  Wallach,  then  about  twenty-nine  years  of 
age.  His  business  activity  was  transferred  to  a  new 
field,  as  understood,  to  avoid  any  possible  complica- 
tions growing  out  of  his  relations  to  the  immature 
attempt  of  the  students  to  precipitate  a  revolution. 
Later  in  the  year  the  firm  established  a  branch  house 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  he  came  to  this  country 
as  the  chief  clerk  of  the  branch,  and  came  to  stay. 
Whatever  may  have  been  his  political  views  in 
Prussia,  the  only  revolutions  with  which  he  was 
conversant  in  this  land,  were  the  revolutions  of  busi- 


ness, in  which  he  was  uniformly  successful.  The 
boyhood  of  Willy  Wallach  was  passed  in  agricul- 
tural scenes,  and  he  was  apparently  destined  to  follow 
the  calling  of  his  father,  who  was  a  farmer ;  but, 
after  completing  his  education  at  the  Polytechnic 
School  of  Cassel,  the  bent  of  his  mind  inclined  him 
to  mercantile  pursuits.  In  1843,  he  procured  a 
clerkship  in  the  oflSce  of  the  firm  mentioned,  and 
his  progress  was  in  a  uniform  direction  until  he  was 
left  in  sole  charge  of  the  branch  at  New  York,  a 
few  months  after  his  arrival  here.  Soon  outgrow- 
ing this  position,  in  1850  he  became  the  proprietor 
of  an  establishment  on  his  own  account  at  No.  181 
William  street  and  No.  43,  John  street.  The  field 
here  was  extensive  and  growing.  With  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  stationery  business,  and  the  habit 
of  close  attention  to  its  details,  he  was  not  slow  to 
discover  the  possibilities  of  the  future.  He  laid  his 
plans  without  reference  to  the  limitations  of  the 
present,  and  pursued  them  with  vigor  and  persist- 
ency. His  success  was  assured.  He  rapidly  ac- 
quired wealth  and  that  position  in  the  trade  which 
is  accorded  to  wealth  only  when  it  is  allied  with 
broad  views  and  discriminating  intelligence.  The 
John  street  store  became  noted  among  the  stationers 
throughout  the  country.  It  continued  Mr.  Wal- 
lach's  headquarters  until  1874,  when  the  business 
was  moved  to  the  Potter  Building,  now  memorable, 
where  the  store,  fronting  the  City  Park  on  one  side 
and  Nassau  street  on  the  other,  was  furnished  with 
the  conveniences  and  appliances  suggested  by  long 
experience,  and  the  stock  was  arranged  in  admirable 
order.  Mr.  Wallach  took  a  lively  interest  in  all  that 
related  to  the  prosperity  of  the  trade.  He  was  the 
principal  originator  of  the  Stationers'  Board  of  Trade, 
and  continued  its  President  until  a  short  time  before 
his  death,  when  he  declined  rfl-election.  He  was 
more  frequently  selected  by  the  Government  as  an 
appraiser  in  revenue  cases  afEecting  the  stationery 
trade  than  any  other  person.  Nor  were  his  views 
and  interest  confined  to  mercantile  life.  Though 
never  holding  political  offices  or  any  public  position 
for  fee  or  reward,  few  persons  have  been  selected 
for  more  positions  of  trust.  As  a  representative 
German,  he  was  prominently  identified  with  the 
German  institutions  of  the  city.  The  German  Hos- 
pital owed  its  success  largely  to  his  efforts.  He  was 
not  only  one  of  the  founders  and  the  chief  ofUcer  of 
the  institution,  but  he  spent  much  time  in  personal 
inspection  of  the  wards,  and  seeing  that  everything 
needful  was  supplied,  often  adding  the  efficacy  of 
kind  words  to  the  other  treatment  of  the  patients. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  second  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  German  Savings  Bank.  For  many  years 
he  was  Secretary,  and  for  four  months  in  1881  act- 
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ing  President,  of  the  German  Society,  and  was  Vice- 
President  from  March,  1879,  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  was  in  1870  appointed  by  Governor  HofEman 
Commissioner  of  Emigration,  and  was  exceedingly 
efficient  in  looking  after  the  interests  of  the  immi- 
grants. The  "  belt  gang,"  which  for  a  long  time 
had  swindled  immigrants  with  impunity,  was  broken 
up  through  his  instrumentality.  He  secured  the 
conviction  of  various  persons  who  received  their  de- 
serts in  the  State  prison.  Mr.  Wallach  also  rendered 
effective  service  In  the  efforts  to  free  the  city  from 
the"  rule  of  the  Tweed  ring,  and  to  prevent 
further  municipal  corruption.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  Political  Reform.  His  efforts  for 
the  public  weal  did  not  cease  during  the  intervals 
passed  at  his  summer  residence  at  Ravenswood,  L.  I. : 
his  position  as  President  of  the  Law  and  Order 
Society  brought  him  into  collision  with  the  Mayor 
and  other  officers  of  Long  Island  City,  and  he  ex- 
posed many  of  the  frauds  which  had  been  com- 
mitted there  by  those  who  admired,  or  at  least  imi- 
tated, the  practices  of  the  metropolitan  ring.  Dur- 
ing the  centennial  year  he  was  Chairman  of  the 
People's  Committee,  in  New  York,  which  acted  as  the 
representatives  of  the  city  in  receiving  and  enter- 
taining guests.  For  many  years  he  was  Captain  of 
the  Third  Cavalry  Troop,  which  he  organized  shortly 
after  taking  up  his  residence  at  New  York  :  he  is  re- 
membered as  a  fine  cavalryman.  His  private  acts 
of  charity  were  numerous  and  unostentatious.  A 
deaf  ear  was  never  turned  to  any  deserving  cry  of 
distress.  Benevolence  was  written  upon  his  features, 
and  seemed  to  invite  approach.  But  the  evils  of 
indiscriminate  almsgiving  were  avoided  by  the  free 
bestowal  of  his  time  in  investigating  the  wants  and 
character  of  needy  individuals  and  families.  His 
nearest  relatives  and  friends  knew  little  or  nothing, 
at  the  time,  of  many  instances,  where  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  his  own  convenience,  he  visited  those  who 
were  in  distress,  and  made  his  charity  effective  by 
personal  attention.  These  acts  were  to  him  really  a 
recreation.  They  were  the  outburst  of  a  mind  of 
broad  views  and  commanding  sympathies.  On 
January  31, 1882,  occured  the  remarkable  destruction 
of  the  Potter  Building  by  fire.  During  business 
hours,  when  hundreds  of  persons  occupied  its  vari- 
ous apartments  and  offices,  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
severe  snow  storm,  the  flames,  kindled  from  defec- 
tive heating  appliances,  burst  out  nearly  simultane- 
ously in  all  parts  of  the  structure.  No  thought  of 
saving  property  entered  Mr.  Wallach's  mind,  and  he 
did  not  even  secure  his  overcoat  and  overshoes,  but 
bent  his  energies  at  once  to  the  rescue  of  those  whose 
lives  were  imperilled,  and  rendered  efficient  aid,  re- 
maining at  the  scene  for  several    hours    without 


suitable  covering.  A  severe  cold  followed.  With 
a  strong  constitution,  he  attached  little  importance  to 
this  indisposition,  and  expected  soon  to  shake  it  off. 
He  opened  a  new  office  at  No.  78  Chambers  street, 
and  was  re-establishing  his  business  arrangements, 
when  he  was  seized  with  cramps  on  Monday,  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1883,  and  died  the  following  Sunday.  Dur- 
ing the  brief  illness,  though  the  solicitude  of  his 
family  was  apparent,  he  suffered  no  word  to  escape 
him  that  implied  any  doubt  of  his  recovery.  He 
endeavored  to  allay  the  anxiety  of  his  wife,  and  said 
to  her,  "I  am  made  of  iron,  and  enameled."  How- 
ever, the  strong  man  was  obliged  to  yield.  On  Sat- 
urday peritonitis  set  in,  but  passing  into  a  peaceful 
slumber,  he  breathed  his  last  without  pain  and  with- 
out a  struggle  on  Sunday  morning  in  the  circle  of  his 
loving  friends.  The  funeral  services  took  place  at 
the  Fifth  Presbyterian  Church  on  Fifth  avenue,  and 
were  conducted  by  Rev.  Dr.  Hall,  the  pastor.  Many 
public  men  who  had  been  associated  with  Mr.  Wal- 
lach in  the  management  of  various  institutions  were 
present.  The  Stationers'  Board  of  Trade  were  re- 
presented by  more  than  one  hundred  of  the  most 
prominent  stationers  of  the  city.  Dr.  Hall  paid  an 
eloquent  tribute  to  the  patient,  diligent,  unselfish, 
and  persevering  humanity  of  the  deceased,  and 
pointed  to  Christianity  as  the  only  source  of  a  true 
and  genuine  humanity;  giving  the  precept,  "Let 
us  do  good  to  all  men  as  we  have  opportunity ; " 
supplying  the  motive,  "Freely  ye  have  received, 
freely  give ; "  and  setting  forth  the  greatest  of  all 
examples,  "He  went  about  doing  good."  The  re- 
mains were  interred  in  Greenwood  Cemetery.  The 
different  societies  and  institutions  of  which  Mr. 
Wallach  was  an  officer  or  manager  held  special 
meetings  and  testified  their  appreciation  of  his  ser- 
vices and  character,  and  their  sympathy  with  the 
bereaved  family,  by  appropriate  resolutions.  On  the 
Sunday  of  his  death  the  German  flag  floated  at  half 
mast  from  the  top  of  the  German  Hospital,  and  the 
walls  of  the  building  were  draped  in  mourning.  No 
more  striking  evidence  could  be  given  of  Mr.  Wal- 
lach's business  character,  than  the  admirable  condi- 
tion of  his  affairs,  notwithstanding  his  sudden  death 
closely  following  the  total  destruction  of  his  store. 
Scrupulous  integrity  and  honor  were  associated  with 
intelligence  and  systematic  methods.  His  son-in- 
law  was  able  to  continue  the  business  without  any 
interruption  but  that  suggested  by  respect  for  his 
memory.  The  losses  by  the  fire  were  covered  by 
insurances  amounting  to  about  $60,000.  His  domes- 
tic relations  were  cordial  and  happy.  His  widow, 
who  originally  was  Miss  Fanny  M.  Brown,  of  Glen 
Cove,  L.  I.,  died  at  Ravenswood,  L.  I.,  June  2, 
1883.     Three  daughters  and  a  son  survive. 
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SALOMON,  HON.  EDWAED,  ex-Governor  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  and  now  a  prominent  law- 
yer of  New  York  city,  was  born  near  the  medie- 
val town  of  Halberstadt,  in  Prussian  Saxony,  Au- 
gust 11,  1828.  His  parents,  Christopher  and  Doro- 
thea Salomon,  were  members  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  and  reared  their  son  in  that  faith.  His 
father,  who  had  served  with  distinction  in  the  Prus- 
sian army  and  been  severely  wounded  at  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  was  then  an  officer  in  the  civil  service 
of  Prussia.  After  a  preliminary  course  at  the  col- 
lege in  Halberstadt,  young  Salomon  continued  his 
education  at  the  celebrated  University  of  Berlin. 
His  residence  in  this  country  dates  from  the  year 
1849.  After  living  at  Manitowoc,  on  the  Wisconsin 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  for  three  years,  where  he 
gave  unremitting  attention  to  the  study  of  English, 
he  commenced  reading  law  in  1853,  at  the  city  of 
Milwaukee,  in  the  office  of  Hon.  E.  Gr.  Ryan,  late 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin. 
Extraordinary  diligence,  coupled  with  his  mastery 
of  the  language,  and  the  mental  discipline  previously 
acquired  in  his  own  land,  enabled  him  to  make 
thorough  and  satisfactory  progress  in  comprehend- 
ing the  principles  of  the  law,  and  in  familiarizing 
himself  with  the  details  of  American  practice. 
After  examination  by  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  at  Madison,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1855.  On  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Ryan  he  formed 
a  legal  partnership  with  Mr.  Winfleld  Smith,  a  re- 
cent practitioner  at  Milwaukee.  Of  courteous  and 
prepossessing  manners,  and  speaking  the  English 
language  correctly  and  fluently,  he  won  his  legal 
way  both  among  his  fellow-countrymen  and  other 
classes.  Presenting  his  cases  forcibly  and  intelli- 
gently to  the  court  and  jury,  he  secured  verdicts, 
and  with  his  partner  gained  a  clientage,  increasing 
in  numbers  and  importance,  until  they  reached  the 
front  rank  of  the  profession.  Whenfirst  naturalized, 
Mr.  Salomon  voted  with  the  Democrats,  but,  as  the 
issues  on  the  slavery  question  became  defined 
between  the  different  sections  of  the  country,  he 
embraced  the  views  of  the  Republican  party,  and,  in 
1860,  supported  the  candidacy  of  Lincoln.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion,  he  advocated  vigorous 
measures  for  its  suppression,  and  in  the  following 
autumn  he  was  nominated,  without  his  knowledge  at 
the  time,  by  an  independent  convention  of  the  sup- 
porters of  the  war,  held  at  Madison,  for  Lieutenant- 
Governor  on  the  ticket  with  Lewis  B.  Harvey  for 
Governor.  These  nominations  were  confirmed  at 
the  polls,  and  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Harvey,  in  April, 
1862,  the  weighty  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  war 
Governor  were  cast  upon  the  youthful  incumbent  of 
the  second  executive  office.     This  was  a  contingency 


not  anticipated,  and  grave  doubts  were  entertained, 
even  by  prominent  men  of  his  own  party,  whether 
he  would  be  able  to  meet  the  exactions  of  that  excit- 
ing period  in  our  national  history,  requiring  not 
merely  decision  and  fortitude,  but  familiarity  with 
the  phases  of  American  political  life,  a  facility  for 
feeling  the  delicate  vibrations  of  the  public  pulse, 
and  wisdom  in  the  choice  of  instruments  and  means. 
These  apprehensions  were  speedily  allayed.  He 
threw  all  the  energies  of  his  nature  into  the  work. 
For  weeks  at  a  time  he  was  to  be  found  in  the  execu- 
tive office  at  Madison,  from  an  early  hour  of  the 
morning  until  midnight,  engaged  in  the  details 
necessary  in  organizing,  officering,  equipping,  main- 
aining,  and  forwarding  troops.  Some  of  these 
duties  afterwards  devolved  upon  the  federal  officers, 
but  new  measures  of  co-operation  with  the  national 
Administration  arose  as  the  war  progressed,  demand- 
ing the  exercise  of  the  nicest  discretion  and  most 
vigorous  efforts.  In  the  first  year  of  his  guberna- 
torial service  he  convened  the  Legislature  in  extra 
session  in  order  to  secure  to  the  troops  of  the  State 
the  right  of  their  elective  franchise,  and  to  confer  on 
municipalities  the  power  of  raising  funds  for  paying 
bounties  to  volunteers.  Later,  he  suppressed  the 
draft  riots  in  Ozaukee  and  Washington  counties 
with  great  promptness  and  vigor,  causing  the  arrest 
of  a  number  of  the  rioters,  and  confining  them  in 
camp  at  Madison  for  several  weeks,  when,  after  the 
danger  of  resistance  to  the  draft  had  subsided,  they 
were  released,  a  portion  under  writs  of  habeas  corpus, 
and  the  remainder  by  his  voluntary  action  under 
authority  of  the  general  Government.  Some  of  his 
proceedings  were  denounced  as  arbitrary  by  his 
political  adversaries,  but  were  sustained  by  the 
leaders  of  his  own  party,  and  were  regarded  as  con- 
sonant with  the  necessary  war  power  claimed  by  the 
national  Administration  and  by  the  Governors  of 
most  of  the  Northern  States.  During  his  term  he 
visited  the  army  and  was  cordially  welcomed  by  the 
Wisconsin  troops,  whose  welfare  he  promoted  in 
every  possible  way.  Nearly  all  the  Wisconsin  regi- 
ments engaged  in  active  service  were  organized  and 
mustered  into  the  army  while  he  was  in  the  Gover- 
nor's chair.  No  other  chief  officer  in  the  history  of 
Wisconsin  has  been  called  upon  to  perform  such 
arduous  duties.  His  estimable  wife,  a  lady  of  Bel- 
gian extraction,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  1858, 
shared  his  efforts  in  rendering  aid  to  the  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers  ;  and  her  grace  and  accomplish- 
ments were  warmly  commended  by  all  who  partook 
of  her  hospitality.  As  his  term  drew  to  a  close  in 
the  autumn  of  1863,  Governor  Salomon  repeatedly 
declined  urgent  requests  to  stand  as  a  candidate  for 
renomination.    Finally,  after  entreaties  from  officers 
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in  the  army,  who  foresaw  the  possibility  of  the  need 
-of  new  and  strenuous  efforts  in  completing  the  war 
work,  he  reluctantly  yielded,  but  in  the  meantime  a 
movement  in  favor  of  James  T.  Lewis,  then  Secre- 
tary of  State,  had  assumed  form  and  prominence, 
and  as  the  Governor  was  unwilling  to  urge  any 
claims  at  the  convention,  it  was  too  late  to  secure  the 
nomination.  Subsequently,  he  received  the  warm 
support  of  many  of  his  political  friends  for  the  nom- 
ination of  United  States  Senator,  as  the  successor  of 
Mr.  Doolittle,  but  the  effort  was  relinquished  in  the 
interest  of  Mr.  Carpenter,  who  was  elected.  Gover- 
nor Salomon's  professional  connections  with  Mr. 
Winfleld  Smith  continued  until  1869,  when  he  con- 
cluded, in  response  to  overtures  from  friends,  to  re- 
move to  the  city  of  New  York,  where  there  would 
be  a  wider  and  more  important  field  for  the  practice 
of  his  profession.  The  increase  of  the  German  ele- 
ment in  the  population  of  the  metropolis  had  been 
attended  with  the  growth  of  large  financial  and 
other  institutions  established  and  managed  by  wealthy 
citizens  of  German  extraction.  With  the. legal  busi- 
ness of  these  corporations,  as  well  as  that  of  prom- 
inent German  Americans,  he  has  become  identified. 
As  the  counsel  for  the  German  and  Austro-Hun- 
garian  Consulates-General  at  New  York,  he  has 
obtained  valuable  adjudications  in  the  law  of  inter- 
national extradition,  and  his  whole  practice  is  im- 
portant and  extensive.  Though  in  leaving  Wiscon- 
sin he  sundered  the  most  influential  political  relations 
and  strong  ties  of  personal  friendship,  which  would 
have  secured  to  him  the  highest  honors  in  that  State, 
and  though,  since  taking  up  his  abode  at  New  York, 
he  has  devoted  himself  closely  to  his  profession  with- 
out political  aspirations,  he  has  not  lost  his  interest 
in  public  affairs  and  has  been  ready  to  use  time  and 
strength  in  the  work  of  political  reform.  During 
the  early  years  of  his  residence  here,  the  Tweed  ring 
was  in  the  plenitude  of  its  power.  When  the  com- 
mittee of  seventy  was  f oimed  for  its  overthrow,  Mr. 
Salomon  complied  with  the  request  to  be  a  member, 
and,  being  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Legislation,  took  a  leading  part  in  the  important  work 
accomplished  by  the  committee.  In  October,  1883, 
he.  was  nominated  for  the  bench  of  the  New  York 
Superior  Court  by  the  new  Citizens'  Committee  of 
fifty,  formed  without  distinction  of  parly  to  resist 
the  political  combinations  which  sought  to  pared 
out  public  offices  as  political  rewards.  The  nomina- 
tion, reluctantly  accepted  by  Mr.  Salomon,  was  in- 
dorsed by  the  Kepublicans  and  the  New  York  Bar 
Association.  When  the  Citizens'  movement  caused 
the  opposing  political  managers  to  place  an  unexcep- 
tionable name  on  their  ticket  as  a  candidate  for 
Mayor,   and  the  nominating  sub-committee  of  the 


committee  of  fifty  in  consequence  delayed  the  com 
pletion  of  the  reform  ticket,  the  canvass  was  so  im- 
paired that  Mr.  Salomon,  witli  the  other  Citizens' 
candidates,  although  polling  a  large  vote,  failed  of 
election.  As  a  speaker  the  ex-war  Governor  is  both 
graceful  and  forcible.  In  his  practice  he  is  familiar 
with  his  cases  and  with  the  legal  principles  involved. 
He  seizes  the  strong  points,  commands  attention,  in- 
spires confidence,  and  wins  success.  In  both  of  the 
States  where  his  adult  life  has  been  passed,  as  well 
as  by  all  who  have  been  acquainted  with  his  history, 
he  is  remembered  with  esteem  for  his  patriotic  ser- 
vices, and  respected  for  the  talents  and  .character 
that  are  making  a  present  record  in  the  annals  of 
the  bar. 


LAWSON,  LEONIDAS  M.,  banker,  of  New  York 
city,  was  born  in  Howard  county,  Missouri. 
His  grandfather,  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Lawson, 
a  man  of  intellect  and  education,  had  moved  from 
eastern  Virginia  to  Kentucky  while  the  latter  was 
still  a  county  of  the  old  Commonwealth,  and  estab- 
lished his  home  in  that  part  of  it  which  is  now  known 
as  Mason  county.  The  early  settlers  of  that  region 
were  a  vigorous,  manly,  liberty-loving  people,  whose 
devotion  to  freedom  caused  them  to  name  their  new 
settlement  after  George  Mason,  the  author  of  the 
first  Constitution  of  Virginia  and  that  bulwark  of 
freedom,  the  Virginia  Bill  of  Rights.  The  ster- 
ling worth  of  these  hardy  pioneers,  and  the  vital- 
izing power  of  the  principles  which  governed 
their  public  and  their  private  conduct,  made  Mason 
county  the  centre  of  Kentucky  civilization,  and 
fitted  it  to  be,  as  it  afterwards  became,  the  mother- 
county  of  Missouri.  For  it  was  chiefly  from  her 
midst  that  went  the  intelligent  and  intrepid  people 
who,  upon  the  acquisition  of  the  Province  of  Louisi- 
ana, Americanized  Missouri  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  that  prosperity  which  has,  within  a  lifetime, 
placed  her  among  the  greatest  States  of  the  Union, 
and  is  advancing  her  to  the  very  foremost  place. 
The  names  they  gave  to  the  communities  they  es- 
tablished on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  illustrate  the 
sturdy  republicanism  of  these  founders  of  the  first 
of  the  trans-Mississippi  States.  Among  them  we  find 
lieither  a  Prince  George  nor  a  Queen  Anne,  nor  a 
St.  Louis  nor  a  St.  Mary  ;  but,  instead,  are  those 
names  most  familiar  and  representative  of  American 
ideas  and  aspirations :  Lafayette,  Franklin,  Jeffer- 
son, Columbia,  Lexington,  Independence,  and  Lib- 
erty. And  to-day  these  Mason  county  men  and  their 
children  give  character  to  Missouri ;  are  among  her 
truest    and    her  most    distinguished  sons.      Long 
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before  the  United  States  purchased  Louisiana, 
Daniel  Boone  had,  in  just  indignation,  shaken  from 
his  feet  the  dust  of  Kentucky.  Crossing  the  Missis- 
sippi, he  foreswore  his  allegiance  to  an  ungrateful 
country,  and  became  a  subject  of  the  King  of  Spain, 
and  a  high  ofiElcer  of  the  Province.  Fixing  his  home 
on  the  farthest  verge  of  civilization,  he  had  gradu- 
ally drawn  to  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  many  of  the 
bold  pioneers  who,  under  his  early  leadership,  had 
transformed  the  "dark  and  bloody  ground"  of 
Kentucky  into  smiling  fields  and  park-like  wood- 
lands. From  them  every  Kentuokian  had  learned 
that  the  sew  Territory  was  a  land  whose  wonderful 
fertility  and  beauty  would  rival  even  his  native  blue- 
grass  region.  No  wonder,  then,  that  they  flocked  to 
it  the  moment  it  was  known  that  this  magnificent  do- 
main had  become  an  integral  portion  of  the  Repub- 
lic. Among  the  first  to  remove  to  the  Territory  was 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Lawson.  He  went  thither  in  1804,  tak- 
ing his  family  with  him.  In  his  old  age  he  was  fond 
of  describing  the  memorable  scene  which  he  wit- 
nessed on  the  way, — the  evacuation  of  the  country 
by  the  French, — the  termination  of  the  long  contest 
between  England  and  France  for  the  possession  of 
the  New  World;  a  contest  which,  beginning  in  1689, 
had  been  waged  for  nearly  a  century  with  varying 
fortunes,  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Ganges  (the  do- 
minion of  America  being  always  its  object),,  till,  in 
1763,  England  wrested  from  France  all  of  her  pos- 
sessions between  the  AUeghanies  and  the  Mississippi 
— only  to  lose  these  again,  twenty  years  later,  when 
the  United  States  achieved  their  own  independence, 
and  extended  their  rule  to  the  Mississippi.  And  now, 
nearly  a  generation  after  this  great  event.  Napoleon, 
awakening  from  his  dream  of  re-establishing  the 
power  of  France  in  America,  sold  all  of  her  remain- 
ing possessions  (in  themselves  an  empire)  to  the  Union, 
so  as  to  put  them  forever  beyond  the  grasp  of  Eng- 
land. When  Mr.  Lawson  and  his  family  reached  Cairo 
the  French  troops  from  the  upper  country  were  con- 
centrating at  that  point,  in  order  to  be  transported 
to  New  Orleans  on  their  way  to  France  ;  and,  while 
he  and  his  family  were  still  there  waiting  for  a  barge 
to  take  them  up  the  river  to  St.  Louis,  he  witnessed 
the  evacuation  of  the  last  French  post  (Bird's  Point), 
and  saw  the  stars  and  stripes  thrown  for  the  first 
time  to  the  breeze  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, in  token  of  the  fact  that  "  the  area  of  free- 
dom "  had  been  doubled,  and  that  the  Republic  ex- 
tended from  ocean  to  ocean.  Rev.  Mr.  Lawson  was 
a  distinguished  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  :  he  was  widely  known  in  Missouri,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Ohio,  and  died  at  the  Sidvanced  age 
of  ninety,  at  Cincinnati,  in  the  year  1863.  His  eldest 
son,   William  R.  B.  Lawson,  a  man  of  catholic 


tastes  and  a  genuine  lover  of  books,  subsequently 
made  his  way  up  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Boons- 
lick  settlement  in  what  is  now  Howard  county, 
and  established  his  home  there.  He  married  Miss 
Phcebe  Chanceller,  of  Mason  county,  Kentucky, 
a  young  lady  of  Dutch  descent,  and  she  became  the 
mother  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  To  this  com 
mingling  in  his  veins  of  his  father's  English  blood 
with  the  Dutch  blood  of  his  mother,  he  doubtless 
owes  that  sinewy  common  sense,  the  vigorous  vital- 
ity, and  that  cosmopolitan  nature  which  characterize 
him,  as  they  do  the  similarly  constituted  race  which 
has  made  New  York  so  great,  so  opulent  and  so  en- 
lightened a  city.  The  boy  was  named  after  an  uncle. 
Dr.  Leonidas  M.  Lawson,  who  had  already  won  dis- 
tinction in  the  scientific  world  by  his  writings  and 
lectures,  and  who  afterwards  achieved  a  high  repu- 
tation as  Professor  in  the  Medical  Department  of 
Transylvania  University,  and  in  the  universities  of 
Louisiana  and  Ohio.  His  education  was  intrusted 
to  a  tutor,  who  prepared  him  so  well  for  college  that 
he  entered  the  senior  class  of  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri, and  graduated  at  the  end  of  his  first  term, 
when  barely  seventeen  years  of  age.  So  superior 
was  his  standing  at  the  University,  and  so  prom- 
ising his  scholarship,  that,  while  still  a  student 
there,  he  was  elected  to  the  professorship  of  Greek 
and  Latin  in  William  Jewell  College,  a  flourish- 
ing institution  at  Liberty,  Missouri.  Accepting 
this  position,  the  youthful  professor  discharged  its 
duties  for  two  years,  during  which  time  he  con- 
firmed those  habits  of  study  and  that  fondness  for 
books,  which,  next  to  his  love  of  his  home,  have 
been  his  chief  distraction  from  the  cares  of  business. 
At  the  end  of  two  years  he  resigned  his  professor- 
ship, and  began  the  study  of  law  in  the  oflSce  of 
James  H.  Moss,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  bar  of 
western  Missouri ;  and  while  there  enjoyed  the  ines- 
timable advantage  of  being  under  the  private  tute 
lage  of  General  A.  W.  Doniphan.  General  Doni- 
phan was  then  in  his  prime,  a  man  of  charming 
manners,  of  commanding  yet  gracious  presence,  pro- 
found as  a  lawyer  and  brilliant  as  an  orator,  a  sol- 
dier shining  with  the  lustre  of  that  romantic  expe- 
dition which  had  added  New  Mexico  to  the  Union, 
and  had  won  the  admiration  of  the  whole  country ; 
a  true  gentleman,  and  wanting  but  one  thing — ambi- 
tion— to  make  him  the  foremost  man  in  Missouri, 
and  the  peer  of  any  man  in  America.  After  a 
thorough  course  of  study  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  and  .began  to  practice  at  Liberty.  But  the 
opening  of  Kansas  to  settlement  about  this  tiine,  and 
the  rapid  rush  of  population  to  that  Territory  gave 
a  great  impulse  to  the  growth  of  the  border  towns  of 
Missouri,  and  to  one  of  these,  Weston,  Mr.  Lawson 
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moved,  and  entered  into  partnership  with  Colonel 
John  Doniphan,  a  nephew  of  the  General,  and  himself 
an  able  and  successful  lawyer.  It  is  significant  of  the 
confidence  and  esteem  with  which  he  inspires  those 
who  know  him  best,  that  shortly  afterwards,  with 
the  full  approbation  of  his  preceptor.  General  Doni- 
phan, and  of  his  partner,  Colonel  Doniphan,  he  be- 
came their  brother-in-law,  by  marrying  Theodosia, 
the  youngest  daughter  of  Colonel  John  Thornton,  an 
eminent  citizen  of  Missouri.  He  was  soon  drawn 
by  his  public  spirit  and  ardor,  and  by  his  natural 
aptitude  for  the  work,  into  railroad  building.  The 
first  enterprise  in  which  he  took  a  conspicuous 
part  was  the  construction  of  the  railroad  from 
Leavenworth  to  St.  Joseph,  a  road  which  became 
of  signal  use  to  the  Union  during  the  war,  and 
which  now  forms  part  of  the  Kansas  City,  St- 
Joseph  and  Council  Bluffs  Bailroad.  In  this  un" 
dertaking  he  was  associated  with  Mr.  Jackson  E. 
Sickles,  the  civil  engineer,  one  of  that  remark- 
able trio  of  brothers,  of  whom  the  other  two  are 
Theophilus  E.  Sickles,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  and  other  great  public  works,  and 
Frederick  E.  Sickles,  an  inventor  of  rare  genius, 
all  of  them  men  of  singular  ability,  uprightness, 
and  simplicity  of  character.  The  acquaintance  thus 
begun  between  Mr.  Lawson  and  Mr.  Jackson  E. 
Sickles  soon  ripened  into  a  warm  personal  friendship, 
which  has  since  embraced  all  the  brothers  within  its 
fold.  In  1860,  Mr.  Lawson .  was  elected  to  the 
Legislature  of  Missouri  by  the  Bell  and  Everett 
party  of  Platte  county,  and  was  the  youngest  mem- 
ber of  that  body,  when,  on  the  last  day  of  1860,  it 
met  to  consider  the  momentous  questions  which  had 
been  presented  to  the  people  of  Missouri  by  the  elec- 
tion of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  by  the  consequent 
secession  of  South  Carolina  and  other  States.  A  de- 
cided majority  of  the  General  Assembly,  swept  along 
by  their  sympathies  with  the  seceding  States,  where 
most  of  them  had  been  born,  and  led  by  that  skill 
ful  politician,  the  newly  inaugurated  Governor  of 
the  State,  Caliborne  F.  Jackson,  and  fired  also  by 
the  revolutionary  eloquence  of  Vest,  were  in  favor  of 
adopting  measures  which  would  have  placed  Mis- 
souri by  the  side  of  those  States  which  had  adopted 
ordinances  of  secession.  The  most  important  of 
these  measures  was  a  military  bill  which  would  have 
put  a  well  organized  and  well  equipped  army  at  the 
disposition  of  Governor  Jackson,  who  was  ready  to 
use  it  against  the  Union.  In  presence  of  the  bold  and 
defiant  attitude  of  the  secessionists,  the  Union  men 
in  the  Legislature  afforded  but  a  feeble  resistance  to 
the  enactment  of  this  law.  Their  leaders,  with  the 
exception  of  John  D.  Stevenson,  were  afraid  to  face 
the  confident  ranks  of  the  Southern  sympathizers. 


and  it  looked  as  though  the  bill  would  surely  be- 
come a  law.  Not  till  then  did  Mr,  Lawson  come  to 
the  front,  and  it  required  great  boldness  and  a  high 
sense  of  duty  to  do  so  now,  for  not  only  was  he  the 
youngest  member  of  the  House,  and  averse  by  na- 
ture to  assuming  leadership,  but  he  represented  a 
border  county,  an  overwhelming  majority  off  whose 
voters  were  hostile  to  the  Union.  Yet  he  could  not 
hesitate  to  do  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  duty  to 
Missouri  and  to  the  Union.  In  a  magnetic  speech  he 
opposed  the  bill  as  not  only  unnecessary,  but  dan- 
gerous to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  State.  It 
made  a  profound  impression  on  the  House,  and  in- 
spired the  Union  men  to  resist  so  vigorously  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill,  that  it  was  laid  upon  the  table  and 
slumbered  there  undisturbed,  till  it  was  awakened 
by  the  din  of  Lyon's  attack  on  Camp  Jackson.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  Mr  Lawson  first  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  writer  of  this  sketch,  who  has  since 
then  learned  to  know  him  well  and  intimately,  and, 
so  knowing  him,  to  admire  and  esteem  him.  Upon 
the  adjournment  of  the  Legislature  in  1861,  he  re- 
turned to  Weston,  and  resumed  the  practice  of  law. 
In  1862,  he  removed  to  St.  Joseph,  a  wider  field  for 
the  display  of  his  abilities,  and  formed  a  copartner- 
ship with  that  accomplished  lawyer,  Jonathan  M.  Bas- 
sett.  But  war  was  now  raging,  and  Governor  Gamble 
tendered  Mr.  Lawson  the  Colonelcy  of  the  13th  Reg- 
iment of  Missouri  Volunteers.  Before  the  regiment 
was  ready  for  the  field,  however.  Colonel  Lawson  ac- 
cepted a  position  on  the  staff  of  General  James  Craig, 
U.  S.  Volunteers,  and  served  in  that  capacity  till  the 
end  of  the  war.  General  Craig  was  in  command  of 
northwestern  Missouri,  a  region  where  civil  war  raged 
in  all  its  horror  ;  where  brother  was  arrayed  against 
brother,  and  friend  against  friend,  and  where  the 
unnatural  strife  was  blackened  by  every  atrocity.  It 
was  General  Craig's  peculiar  duty  to  put  an  end  to 
this  ferocious  warfare,  and  in  it  he  was  zealously 
and  most  efficiently  aided  by  Colonel  Lawson.  And 
to  this  day  men  of  all  parties  bear  willing  testimony 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  discharge  of  his  trying  duties 
Colonel  Lawson  won  the  applause  of  Union  men  and 
secessionists  alike,  by  the  impartiality,  the  good 
sense,  the  gentleness,  the  patience  and  firmness  with 
which  he  exercised  his  authority,  repressed  lawless- 
ness and  violence,  and  gave  peace  to  the  people 
among  whom  he  lived,  and  to  whom  he  was  bound 
by  every  tie  of  interest  and  affection.  With  the  re- 
turn of  peace  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law  at  St. 
Joseph  with  Mr.  Bassett.  Their  varied  and  exten- 
sive practice  brought  them  into  relations  with  all  of 
the  leading  business  men  and  corporations  in  that 
section  of  the  country.  Among  the  latter  was  the 
Bank  of  the  State  of  Missouri,   to  whose  affairs, 
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thrown  into  utter  confusion  by  the  war.  Colonel 
Lawson  gave  his  particular  attention.  In  this  way 
he  acquired  his  first  knowledge  of  the  intricacies  of 
the  banking  business,  and,  conceiving  a  fondness 
for  it,  he  established  the  State  National  Bank  of  St. 
Joseph,  and  was  the  first  President.  He  also  took 
an  active  part  in  organizing  the  German  Savings 
Bank,  the  Merchants'  Insurance  Company,  and  other 
financial  corporations,  and  also  in  promoting  various 
public  enterprises ;  among  these  he  projected  the 
existing  street  railways  of  St.  Joseph,  and,  by  his 
persistency  and  forecast,  contributed  essentially  to 
the  bridging  of  the  Missouri  at  that  point.  While  still 
at  the  bar  in  St.  Joseph,  he  organized  the  St.  Joseph 
Law  Library  Association,  and  was  its  first  President; 
and  it  was  mainly  at  his  suggestion  that  the  law  was 
enacted  under  which  the  sessions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  were  first  held  in  that  city.  Again  turning 
his  attention  to  the  construction  of  railways,  he 
was  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  St.  Joseph  and 
Denver  City  Railway,  now  known  as  the  St.  Joseph 
and  Western  Railroad,  and  subsequently  undertook 
the  construction  of  the  St.  Louis  and  St.  Joseph 
Railroad.  As  President  of  this  road,  charged  with 
the  management  of  its  finances,  he  came  to  the  city 
of  New  York  in  1868,  and,  while  there,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Robert  W.  Donnell,  his  brother-in-law,  a 
gentleman  of  large  wealth  and  exceptional  business 
capacity,  he  arranged  to  establish  a  banking  house 
in  that  city.  A  copartnership  was  formed  by  asso- 
ciating with  them  Mr.  George  E.  Simpson,  who  had 
long  experience  in  the  banking  business  and  was  a 
thorough  master  of  its  details  ;  and  in  1870  Don- 
nell, Lawson  &  Co.  opened  their  doors.  The  firm 
immediately  entered  upon  a  large  business,  which 
has  steadily  increased,  till  now  the  house  of  Donnell, 
Lawson  &  Simpson  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  most 
successful  banking  houses  in  America.  Its  success 
has  been  greatly  due  to  the  intelligence,  liberality, 
and  enterprise  of  Mr.  Lawson,  whose  cultivated  and 
scholarly  tastes  and  social  qualities  make  him  very 
popular,  while  his  rigorous  attention  to  details  and 
assured  integrity  have  established  a  widespread  con- 
fidence in  him  and  his  house.  In  1873,  he  organized 
the  Kansas  City  Water  Works  Company,  a  corpora- 
tion which  carried  to  successful  completion  the  ex- 
isting system  of  water  supply  for  that  young  city, 
whose  amazing  growth  is  among  the  wonders  of  the 
West.  A  large  stockholder  in  the  enterprise,  he  was 
its  leading  spirit,  and  to  his  tact  and  management  its 
financial  prosperity  is  mainly  attributable.  In  1874, 
he  went  to  London  as  the  resident  partner  in  that 
city,  and  remained  abroad  four  years.  During  this 
time  he  foraied  the  acquaintance  of  the  leading 
bankers  and  capitalists  of  Europe,  and  made  himself 


familiar  with  the  business  methods  prevailing  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent,  and  the  laws  and 
customs  regulating  financial  transactions.  Thus 
disciplined  for  his  pursuit,  he  returned  to  New  York 
in  1878,and  has  ever  since  devoted  himself  zealously 
to  the  interests  of  his  house.  Though  still  a  young 
man,  he  has  attained  a  high  position  in  financial  cir 
cles  by  the  exhibition  of  sterling  judgment,  a  ripe 
understanding,  unswerving  fidelity  to  his  engage- 
ments, and  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  banking  busi- 
ness in  all  its  departments,  as  well  as  a  perfect  com- 
prehension of  the  larger  questions  of  finance.  With 
the  advantages  of  unusual  native  ability,  so  im- 
proved by  culture,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  is  a 
ready  and  forcible  writer,  and  a  fluent  and  attractive 
speaker,  united  with  the  gift — invaluable  to  a  business 
man — of  rare  and  peculiar  powers  of  concise  and 
luminous  statement.  His  knowledge  of  books,  his 
diversified  experience  in  this  country  and  abroad, 
his  genial  humor,  his  store  of  quaint  and  unaccus- 
tomed lore,  his  genuinely  republican  feelings,  yet 
refined  and  patrician  tastes  and  communicative 
gaiety,  his  fund  of  anecdote,  his  kindness  of  heart, 
his  liberality  and  never-failing  courtesy  make  him 
one  of  the  most  charming  of  companions,  and  the 
most  agreeable  of  friends,  while  he  is  at  the  same 
time  the  trained  and  consummate  man  of  business. 


KIERNAN,  HON.  JOHN  J.,  State  Senator,  rep- 
resenting the  Second  District  of  Kings  county, 
was  born  of  Irish  parentage,  in  the  city  of 
Brooklyn,  February  1,  1845.  His  education  was 
received  from  private  tutors  and  at  the  public  schools 
of  his  native  city.  While  still  a  youth  he  was  em- 
ployed as  a  clerk  by  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company,  and  while  thus  engaged  it  fell  to  his  lot 
to  gather  financial  news  in  Wall  street.  By  degrees 
he  acquired  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  methods 
of  the  Associated  Press,  which,  by  its  arrangements 
with  the  telegraph  company,  distributes  the  most 
important  financial,  commercial,  and  other  intelli- 
gence over  the  country.  Quick  to  observe,  he  was 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  private  dis- 
patches received  at  great  cost  by  the  principal  bank- 
ers and  merchants,  in  advance  of  publication  by  the 
newspapers.  He  saw  how  the  possession  of  exclus- 
ive information  often  enabled  sharp  operators  to  reap 
immense  profits  at  the  expense  of  those  who  acted 
within  a  narrower  horizon.  The  opening  of  tele- 
graphic communication  with  Europe  by  the  Atlan- 
tic cable  suggested  new  possibilities.  He  devised  a 
plan  to  supply  subscribers  with  special  intelligence 
at  a  moderate  cost.    He  began  in  a  limited  way.   As 
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he  increased  the  number  of  his  agents  and  corres- 
pondents, and  extended  the  area  from  which  he  gath- 
ered information,  he  was  able  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  subscribers  and  the  rate  of  compensation. 
Thorough,  accurate,  and  prompt,  he  secured  confi- 
dence. Not  only  were  financial  and  commercial 
events  and  transactions  reported,  but  general  facts 
that  might  influence  business.  To  the  large  opera- 
tors his  agency  became  indispensable,  for,  however 
vigilant  and  far-reaching  were  their  individual  ef- 
forts, other  houses  were  liable  to  receive  advices  not 
imparted  to  them.  The  smaller  dealers  could  not  long 
close  their  eyes  to  the  value  of  an  agency  that  enabled 
them  to  share  the  advantages  of  their  superior  ri- 
vals on  equal  terms.  A  new  and  important  inven- 
tion facilitated  the  progress  of  the  business.  The 
messages  were  at  first  manifolded  and  communica- 
ted in  writing.  Mr.  Kiernan  introduced  the  auto- 
matic telegraph  instrument,  popularly  known  on  the 
street  as  the  "  ticker."  One  of  these  was  placed  in 
the  office  of  every  subscriber,  and  the  messages 
which  had  theretofore  been  hourly,  became,  virtu- 
ally, instantaneous.  The  circle  of  his  customers  has 
expanded  to  embrace  the  whole  financial  commun- 
ity. Kiernan's  Wall  Street  Financial  News  Bur- 
eau is  now  one  of  the  permanent  fixtures  of  the 
financial  and  commercial  life  of  the  metropolis.  The 
sound  of  the  "ticker"  is  everywhere  heard  as  the 
record  of  the  pulsations  through  its  veins.  The 
roll  of  tape  as  it  uncoils  from  the  instrument  reveals 
whatever  of  importance  is  transacting  in  the  com- 
mercial, the  financial,  and  the  political  world.  The 
principal  marts  of  our  own  land  and  the  chief  mone- 
tary centres  of  Europe  are  brought  into  connection 
with  the  counting  houses  of  the  subscribers,  and 
events  affecting  trade  are  recorded  almost  as  rapidly 
as  they  occur.  An  outgrowth  of  the  news  bureau  is 
the  newspaper  advertising  agency  of  Frank,  Kiernan 
&  Co.,  through  which  passes  almost  all  the  adver- 
tising of  the  great  business  corporations  and  firms. 
Mr.  Kiernan  has,  during  his  adult  life,  exerted  him- 
self for  the  success  of  the  Democratic  party  in 
the  local  politics  of  Brooklyn.  Recently  he  has  be- 
come prominent  in  a  wider  sphere.  He  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  National  Democratic  Convention,  held 
at  Cincinnati  in  1880,  which  nominated  General  W. 
S.  Hancock  for  the  Presidency.  This  was  followed 
by  his  selection  the  next  year  as  State  Senator  for 
the  Second  (his  own)  District,  embracing  a  large  part 
of  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  and  three  other  of  the 
outlying  towns  of  Kings  county.  His  name  had 
been  proposed  for  several  other  less  important  oflices, 
but  his  popularity,  and  strength  for  the  higher  posi- 
tion, were  made  apparent  by  his  election  over  Robert 
Johnson,  the  Republican  and  Independent  Democrat- 


ic candidate,  by  19,961  against  11,645  votes,  polling 
more  than  one  thousand  votes  above  the  highest  on 
the  regular  ticket.  He  took  his  seat  in  January,  1883, 
and  made  his  mark  during  the  session  by  the  intro- 
duction of  several  reformatory  measures.  As  Chair- 
man of  the  Insurance  Committee,  he  drew  attention 
to  the  notorious  abuses  in  the  receiverships  of  de- 
funct life  insurance  companies,  and  commenced  an 
investigation.  The  Assembly  appointed  a  special 
committee  for  the  same  purpose,  who,  in  making 
their  report,  anticipated  much  of  the  legislation 
which  the  Senate  committee  had  in  view.  Mr.  Kier- 
nan, therefore,  obtained  leave  to  conduct  a  more 
thorough  investigation  during  the  recess.  After  a 
searching  inquiry  and  examination  of  witnesses,  he 
reported  in  March,  1883,  that  $3,206,530  had  been 
paid  in  dividends  by  eighteen  insolvent  insurance 
companies  at  an  expense  of  $1,754,073  for  the  re- 
ceiverships ;  $737,101  of  which  was  for  legal  fees, 
mostly  to  political  lawyers,  and  $1,016,971  for  the 
fees  and  other  expenses  of  the  receivers.  To  put 
a  stop  to  this  wholesale  consumption  of  funds  be- 
longing to  the  dependent  classes,  Mr.  Kiernan  pre- 
sented a  bill,  as  the  recommendation  of  the  commit- 
tee, embodying  "An  act  to  establish  a  department 
to  take  charge  of  and  administer  the  funds  of  such 
insolvent  corporations  as  were  originally  organized 
to  do  business  as  banking,  insurance,  or  trust  com- 
panies ;"  which  provides  for  a  "  Department  of  In- 
solvent Corporations,"  under  the  charge  of  an  officer 
to  be  called  the  "Receiver-General."  With  the 
checks  proposed  and  the  requirement  of  regular  de- 
tailed reports,  it  is  believed  that  the  act  will  prevent 
a  recurrence  of  such  abuses.  The  most  remarkable 
success  attained  by  Senator  Kiernan  was  the  passage 
of  a  bill  introduced  by  him  exempting  call  loans 
amounting  to  five  thousand  dollars  or  more  from 
the  operation  of  the  usury  laws.  For  more  than  a 
generation  efforts  to  abolish  or  materially  restrict 
these  statues  have  been  resisted  by  the  country  mem- 
bers, who  have  been  impervious  to  all  the  arguments 
urged  by  the  new  and  growing  needs  of  the  com- 
mercial communities.  This  relic  of  mediaeval  times 
had  survived  the  whole  system  of  feudal  tenures, 
and  many  other  laws  and  customs  almost  interwoven 
with  the  framework  of  society.  Its  preservation  had 
been  supposed  essential  to  the  farming  interests.  It 
Was  difficult  to  convince  those  whose  financial  oper- 
ations are  few  that  the  usury  laws  can  be  easily 
evaded  ;  that  they  were  actually  evaded  in  every 
part  of  the  State,  and  were  daily  and  openly  evaded 
in  every  business  centre  ;  that  borrowers  and  lend- 
ers long  ago  passed  the  point  where  they  had  any 
scruples  on  the  subject ;  and  that  the  risk  of  the  pen- 
alty had  the  effect  of  largely  increasing  the  rates  paid 
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for  money.  The  usage  of  Wall  street,  by  which  the 
contrivance  of  sliding  brokers'  commissions  was 
made  to  cover  any  rate  whatever,  had  been  a  sealed 
book  to  many,  although  the  published  quotations 
gave  the  daily  current  commission.  Those  who  read 
the  money  reports  seldom  stop  to  compute  the  annual 
rate,  and  would  be  surprised  to  find  that  borrowers 
often  virtually  pay  on  call  loans  fifty  or  one  hundred 
per  cent,  interest,  notwithstanding  the  quotation  of 
one-eigthth  or  one-quarter  per  cent,  per  diem  and  in- 
terest. That  this  practice  tended  to  divert  the  funds 
of  moneyed  institutions  from  their  regular  legitimate 
customers  Into  the  hands  of  speculators  through  in- 
termediate parties,  and  that  it  might  be  and  often 
was  so  abused  by  unscrupulous  operators  as  to  cause 
reprehensible  disturbances  to  the  community  at  large, 
was  evident  without  discussion.  The  necessity  of 
some  change  affecting  call  loans  gradually  drew  the  at- 
tention of  intelligent  legislators,  and  Senator  Kiernan 
was  the  first  to  voice  the  sentiment  of  the  bankers 
and  merchants  successfully,  in  defiance  of  the  pre- 
vailing prejudice.  Petitions  in  favor  of  the  passage 
of  his  bill  came  from  the  most  intelligent  mercantile 
quarters,  including  the  Presidents  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, the  Produce  Exchange,  the  Cotton  Ex- 
change, and  the  Maritime  Exchange.  It  was  carried 
through  the  upper  House  by  the  overwhelming  vote 
of  twenty-two  Senators  out  of  twenty-four,  but  did 
not  so  readily  pass  the  ordeal  of  the  Assembly.  Fa- 
vorably put  upon  its  passage,  half  of  the  members  had 
voted  for  it  when  it  came  Mr.  Potter's  turn,  and  that 
gentleman  startled  the  rural  members  by  declaring 
with  emphasis  that  it  had  not  received  the  sanction 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  in  effect  repealed 
the  usury  laws.  AfiSrmative  votes  were  instantly 
changed  to  the  negative,  but  the  tide  which  threat- 
ened to  prove  fatal  was  checked,  it  is  said,  by  the  in- 
fluential votes  of  Mr.  Brooks  and  General  Sharpe  in 
its  favor.  It  became  a  law  under  the  ten  days  provis- 
ion, without  the  signature  of  the  Governor.  So  im- 
portant is  the  change  effected  by  the  statute,  which 
will  always  be  associated  with  the  name  of  Senator 
Kiernan,  that  it  is  here  given  in  full : 

AN  ACT  in  relation  to  advances  of  money  upon 
warehouse  receipts,  bills  of  lading,  certificates  of 
stock,  certificates  of  deposit,  and  other  negotiable  in- 
struments. 

Passed  May  30,  1882.  The  people  of  the  State  of 
New  York  represented  in  Senate  and  Assenjbly  do 
enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  In  any  case  hereafter  in  which  advan- 
ces of  money,  repayable  on  demand,  to  an  amount 
not  less  than  five  thousand  dollars,  are  made  upon 
warehouse  receipts,  bills  of  lading,  certificates  of 
stock,  certificates  of  deposit,  bills  of  exchange, 
bonds,  or  other  negotiable  instruments  pledged  as 
collateral  security  for  such  repayment,  it  shall  be 


lawful  to  receive  or  to  contract  to  receive  and  col- 
lect, as  compensation  for  making  such  advances,  any 
sum  to  be  agreed  upon,  in  writing,  by  the  parties  to 
such  transactions. 

§  3.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith 
are  hereby  repealed. 

§  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

A  bill  was  introduced  by  Senator  Kiernan  in  be- 
half of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  re- 
ducing pilot  fees  at  the  port  of  New  York,  which 
passed  the  Senate,  but  was  defeated  in  the  Assem- 
bly. This  was  an  attempt  to  relieve  the  commerce 
of  New  York  of  an  exorbitant  impost ;  it  will  doubt- 
less be  repeated  at  a  future  time,  and  finally  triumph 
over  the  opposition  of  a  favored  class.  He  was  suc- 
cessful in  securing  the  passage  of  an  act  providing 
for  compensation  to  property  holders  for  damages 
by  proposed  elevated  railways  in  Brooklyn  ;  which 
will  not  only  afford  great  relief  to  sufferers  on  the 
routes  in  question,  but  doubtless  serve  as  a  prece- 
dent for  the  future  ;  also  an  act  providing  for  addi- 
tional slips  and  facilities  in  New  York  city  for  the 
ferries  running  between  Whitehall  street  and  Atlan- 
tic and  Hamilton  avenues,  Brooklyn,  which,  it  is  be- 
lieved, will  increase  the  value  of  real  estate  in  some 
portions  of  his  district  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  per 
cent.  Among  other  measures  introduced  by  the 
Senator  which  show  the  bent  of  his  efforts  and  his 
recognition  as  the  mouthpiece  of  commercial  and 
financial  men,  were  bills  exempting  from  taxation 
vessels  and  other  craft  engaged  in  inland  commerce 
in  this  State,  and  establishing  a  ferry  between  the 
Eastern  District  of  Brooklyn  and  Fourteenth  street, 
New  York ;  also  the  bills  incorporating  the  New 
York  Iron  and  Metal  Exchange,  and  amending  the 
charter  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange.  Mr. 
Kiernan  has  received  abundant  public  as  well  as 
private  assurance  of  appreciative  recognition  of  his 
legislative  efforts.  One  of  the  most  recent  and  mem-  ■ 
orable  instances  of  this  took  form  in  a  grand  ban- 
quet given  July  9, 1883,  at  the  Oriental  Hotel,  Coney 
Island,  where  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  of 
his  personal  and  political  friends  gathered,  and,  in 
his  honor,  discussed  an  elaborate  inenu,  made  timely 
speeches,  extended  the  right  hand  of  cordial  friend- 
ship, and  passed  a  most  enjoyable  evening.  The 
assemblage  was  composed  of  prominent  representa- 
tives of  the  social  and  political  life  of  New  York 
and  Brooklyn.  The  presentation  of  a  magnificent 
gold-lined  silver  service  to  Senator  Kiernan  was,  says 
The  New  York  Herald,  "  an  agreeable  feature  of  an 
evening  which  in  many  ways  was  notable  for  exhi- 
bitions of  courteous  recognition  of  merit  and  ef- 
ficiency in  the  brief  career  of  an  honored  public 
servant  and  an  esteemed  fellow-citizen."  The  fore- 
going gives  but  a  brief  and  imperfect  outline  of 
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Mr.  Kiernan's  past  life,  which  has  been  one  of  un- 
usual activity  :  a  busy  record  of  earnest  and  enlight- 
ened effort,  with  success  as  the  legitimate  result.  Al- 
though young,  he  has  already  accomplished  much, 
and,  possessing  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  essential 
elements  of  continued  progress  whether  in  business 
or  public  life,  the  future  before  him  is  full  of  prom- 
ise of  the  possibilities  of  energy  and  industry  intelli- 
gently applied  in  still  larger  fields  of  honor  and  use- 
fulness. Mr.  Kiernan  was  married,  in  1866,  to  an 
amiable  and  estimable  lady,  who  died  in  1881.  Four 
children  survive  the  union. 


SNOW,  CAPTAIN  AMBROSE,  a  prominent  ship- 
ping merchant  of  New  York  city,  vfras  born  at 
Thomaston,  Maine,  on  the  28th  of  January, 
1813.  The  family  is  descended  from  Hon.  Nicholas 
Snow,  who  arrived  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  with  the  sec- 
ond body  of  Puritans  in  1633,  three  years  after  the 
landing  of  the  "Mayflower."  He  was  a  Deputy  in 
the  Colonial  Assembly,  and  subsequently  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  town  of  Eastham,  and  like- 
wise represented  it  as  a  Deputy.  His  son,  John 
Snow,  his  grandson,  Isaac  Snow,  and  his  great- 
grandson.  Deacon  Isaac  Snow,  all  resided  at  East- 
ham,  Mass.;  but  Deacon  Isaac  Snow  removed  to 
Maine,  and  at  an  advanced  age,  in  1799,  died  at 
South  Thomaston;  of  which  place  his  son,  Elisha 
Snow,  was  the  first  settler,  and  where  he  erected 
sawmills.  The  son  was  led  by  his  religious  convic- 
tions to  turn  partially  from  his  business  avocations 
and  to  minister  to  the  Baptist  Church  of  South 
Thomaston,  the  first  of  that  persuasion  in  Maine. 
As  Rev.  Elisha  Snow,  he  preached  to  that  congre- 
gation for  fifty  years,  without  any  compensation,  it 
is  said,  and  was  enabled  to  do  so  by  cultivating  a 
large  tract  of  land  which  he  had  purchased,  and  by 
shipbuilding  and  other  business.  South  Thomaston 
grew  into  a  place  of  important  shipping  interests. 
The  son  of  Rev.  Elisha  Snow,  Captain  Ambrose 
Snow,  was  a  shipmaster,  and  died  at  sea  in  1802. 
He  was  the  father  of  Captain  Robert  Snow,  and 
grandfather  of  our  subject.  Captain  Ambrose  Snow, 
both  of  whom  undertook  many  voyages.  Captain 
Robert  Snow,  in  1810,  married  Hannah  Thorndyke, 
daughter  of  Joshua  Thorndyke,  of  South  Thomas- 
ton, descended  from  Hon.  Paul  Thorndyke,  a  Deputy 
from  Beverly  in  the  Colonial  Assembly  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  from  whom  the  promontory  near  that 
place  took  the  name  of  Paul's  Head,  and  whose 
father  was  Captain  John  Thorndyke,  who  emigrated 
from  Ipswich,  England,  in  1632.  The  founder  of 
the  family  is  said  to  have  moved  to  England  from 


Germany,  and  to  have  been  the  originator  of  the 
dykes  and  thorn  hedges  in  the  low  countries,  thus 
earning  the  surname.  The  present  Captain  Ambrose 
Snow  was  obliged  to  work  hard  in  his  boyhood.  At 
the  age  of  eleven  years  he  accompanied  his  father  on  a 
voyage  to  Mobile,  Ala.,  where  a  cargo  of  cotton  was 
loaded  and  transported  to  Liverpool,  England.  He 
may  be  said  to  have  grown  up  on  the  rolling  deep. 
Ambitious  to  succeed,  he  fitted  himself  for  the  most 
important  duties  of  seafaring  life,  and  early  became 
a  shipmaster  of  the  first  class.  During  twenty  years 
he  commanded  successively  the  schooner  Edward, 
the  brig  Georgon,  ship  John  Holland,  ship  Leopard, 
ship  Leonidas,  ship  John  Hancock,  ship  Carak,  ship 
Telamon,  and  the  ship  Southampton.  By  his  so- 
briety, enterprise,  and  integrity,  he  accumulated 
means,  and  at  the  age  of  about  forty  years  found 
himself  in  a  position  to  establish  a  shipping  house  in 
New  York  city,  under  the  firm  name  of  Snow  &  Bur- 
gess. True  to  the  traditions  of  his  ancestry  and  his 
early  experience,  his  life  has  ever  since  been  closely 
associated  with  those  "  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in 
ships  that  do  business  in  great  waters."  Success 
has  attended  his  diligence,  and  he  has  received  many 
marks  of  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  merchants 
of  New  York,  and  of  the  general  public.  He  is 
President  of  the  Board  of  Pilot  and  Harbor  Com- 
missioners, who  regulate  the  fees  of  pilotage  and 
other  harbor  arrangements ;  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  and  Transportation  ;  Vice-President  of  the 
National  Marine  Bank  of  New  York,  and  a  Trus- 
tee of  the  Seamen's  Savings  Bank,  an  institution  of 
great  utility,  organized  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Seamen's  Friend  Society,  which  has  accumulated  a 
surplus  of  nearly  $3,000,000,  and  has  deposits 
amounting  to  about  $31,000,000.  Captain  Snow's 
efforts  for  the  welfare  of  seamen  have  never  been  re- 
laxed. He  is  a  Trustee  of  the  Sailors'  Snug  Harbor, 
situated  on  Staten  Island,  which  was  founded  in 
1801  by  the  bequest  of  Captain  Robert  Richard  Ran- 
dall, for  maintaining  aged  and  infirm  seamen.  The 
endowment,  originally  estimated  at  $50,000,  has 
largely  appreciated.  The  trustees  were  legally  in- 
corporated in  1806.  He  is  also  President  of  the  Mar- 
ine Society,  the  oldest  marine  association  in  New 
York  city, — next  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, — hav- 
ing been  established  under  George  III.  This  society, 
composed  of  shipmasters,  has  a  capital  of  $80,000, 
and  there  are  now  sixty  widows  of  sea  captains  on 
its  pension  rolls.  Captain  Snow,  in  1836,  married 
Mary  Robinson,  daughter  of  Richard  Robinson,  a 
native  of  Wales,  who  came  to  this  country  about  the 
year  1800,  and  settled  at  Warren,  Maine,  where  he 
married  Jane  Wiley,  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  pio- 
neers of  that  town, 
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TTTYCKOFF,  NICHOLAS,  for  many  years  Presi- 
yy  dent  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Williams- 
f  I  burg,  and  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known 
bankers  of  Kings  county,  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Bushwick,  now  a  part  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  on 
the  30th  of  October,  1799,  and  died  at  his  home  in 
that  city,  June  24,  1883.  Tracing  his  ancestry  back 
through  generations  born  on  the  soil  to  the  early 
Dutch  settlement  of  Long  Island,  he  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  race  that  have  added  to  their  industry 
and  probity  an  ardent  attachment  to  the  firesides  of 
their  fathers.  Within  twenty-six  years  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  Henry  Hudson  in  the  river  which  bears 
his  name,  and  less  than  a  dozen  years  after  the  Dutch 
West  India  Company  turned  the  discovery  to  ac- 
count for  trading  -with  the  natives,  by  establishing  a 
colony  and  sending  over  the  first  Director,  the  prim- 
itive American  ancestor  of  Nicholas  WyckofE  came 
from  Holland  and  settled  on  Nassau  Island.  At  the 
same  time,  1635,  came  other  colonists,  attracted  by 
the  liberal  offers  of  the  States-General.  George  Jan- 
sen  de  Rapelye  was  already  there,  with  a  few  Wal- 
loon families,  settled  near  what  has  since  been 
known  as  Walloon's  Bay,  now  Wallabout  Bay;  and 
a  few  other  points  had  been  occupied,  especially 
by  those  who  valued  the  free  toleration  accorded  to 
their  religious  opinions.  A  considerable  settlement 
was  soon  formed.  These  colonists  did  not  come, 
like  the  first  arrivals  at  Manhattan  Island,  to  bar- 
ter with  the  Indians,  but  they  came  to  stay  and 
improve  the  soil.  They  were  of  diverse  race 
and  faith,  with  a  large  preponderance  of  native 
Hollanders  and  adherents  to  the  Keformed  Dutch 
Church.  But  they  had  at  least  one  bond  in  common. 
They  were  equally  exposed  to  hostile  depredations. 
The  Indian  tribes  throughout  the  whole  Dutch  ter- 
ritory were  at  first  friendly,  and  there  was  little 
trouble  in  pijocuring  a  peaceable  purchase.  The 
scene  was  changed  by  the  arrival,  in  1688,  of  the 
cruel  and  vindictive  Kieft  as  Governor.  The  In- 
dians became  suspicious,  then  troublesome,  then 
hostile.  Fire  and  the  tomahawk  spread  universal 
dismay,  and  the  settlers  were  obliged  to  flee  from 
their  desolated  "  boueries  "  and  seek  protection  at 
the  fort  of  New  Amsterdam.  The  Indian  opposition 
was  quenched  in  blood.  Two  hundred  years  later, 
and  the  Indian  paths  near  the  Breuckelen  shore  had 
expanded  into  the  avenues  of  a  populous  city;  Nas- 
sau Island  had  long  been  known  as  Long  Island, 
and  the  descendant  of  the  WyckofE  family  might 
,sit  in  his  door  for  a  lifetime  without  the  sight  of  an 
Indian  brave.  The  farm  of  the  father  of  Nicholas 
WyckofE,  at  Bushwick,  was  no  longer  land  that 
could  be  had  for  the  asking,  and  yet  which  had  cost 
enough  in  toil  and  blood.    Every  year  was  adding 


to  its  value,  and  in  its  seclusion,  within  the  sound  of 
commerce,  one  was  training,  in  an  uncommon 
school,  to  wield  a  financial  power,  no  glimpse  of 
which  ever  enlivened  the  dreams  of  the  sturdy  an- 
cestor. The  early  education  of  Nicholas  Wyckoff 
had  been  received  in  the  common  schools  of  the  town. 
At  the  age  of  twelve  years  he  was  sent  to  a  higher 
institution  in  Connecticut,  where  his  regular  studies 
were  supposed  to  be  completed.  Returning  to  Bush- 
wick, his  youth  was  mainly  passed  assisting  his  fath- 
er, devoting  the  winter  months,  as  usual  with  far- 
mer's sons  at  that  day,  to  study  in  the  local  schools. 
He  had  thus  been  grounded  in  those  rudiments  of 
the  solid  branches  deemed  sufiacient  for  the  occupa- 
tion he  was  to  follow,  for  his  ambition  did  not 
prompt  him  to  leave  his  father.  The  metropolis, 
adding  to  its  numbers  and  its  gateways  of  wealth  in 
regular  geometrical  progression,  and  attracting  thou- 
sands from  the  rural  districts,  did  not  tempt  him. 
He  resolved  to  seek  his  fortune  slowly  and  surely  at 
the  ancestral  home.  He  married  Miss  Sarah  A. 
Johnson,  daughter  of  General  Jeremiah  Johnson,  in 
1836,  and  continued  the  associate  of  his  father.  The 
possibilities  of  the  farm  had  not  escaped  their  obser- 
vation. The  population  of  New  York  city  had  risen 
from  96,000  inlSlO,  to  133,000  in  1830,  and  it  mounted 
to  303,000  in  1830.  The  shores  of  Brooklyn  and  Wil- 
liamsburg were  receiving  their  quota.  These  teem- 
ing multitudes,  prosperous  and  with  cash  in  hand,  re- 
quired to  be  fed  with  a  variety  fresh  and  adapted  to 
every  season.  The  old  and  staple  crops  were  exchanged 
for  choice  market  supplies.  The  business  was  con- 
ducted in  a  regular  and  systematic  way,  and  the  prof- 
its were  large.  The  Bermudas  and  the  South  could 
not  well  obtain  a  share  of  this  trade  in  those  days. 
New  Jersey  was  about  the  only  competitor.  The 
WyckofEs  prospered.  The  death  of  the  father  in 
1843  left  the  son  in  sole  possession  of  the  premises. 
Here  he  continued,  with  no  decrease  of  afEection  for 
the  old  homestead,  and  no  decrease  in  the  flow  of 
dollars  into  his  cofEers.  His  energy,  persistency,  so- 
briety, and  uprightness  gained  for  him  the  esteem  of 
all  who  knew  him,  and  insured  and  increased  Ixis  suc- 
cess. This  was  not  all.  He  had  not  ceased  to  bo  a 
student  when  he  bade  farewell  to  the  instructors 
of  his  youth.  But  his  was  not  the  ordinary  school  of 
experience,  or  rather  he  was  not  an  ordinary  pupil 
in  the  school  of  experience.  Thousands  have  lived 
and  died  in  similar  ruts  of  daily  toil  and  left  no  rec- 
ord but  that  of  mere  money  getters.  As  his  business 
transactions  multiplied,  as  he  was  brought  more 
and  more  into  contact  with  the  ways  of  men  and  the 
phases  and  character  in  the  busy  marts,  his  contem- 
plative mind  in  its  rural  retreat  turned  his  knowl- 
edge into  wisdom,     The  investment  of  his  surplus 
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funds  was  made  not  merely  with  careful  considera- 
tion, but  with  a  measure  of  forethought  that  would 
have  seemed  to  superficial  minds  sometimes  dispro- 
portionate to  the  interests  involved.  The  maxin, 
"  Nothing  venture,  nothing  have,"  was  in  his  creed 
largely  overshadowed  hy  the  maxim  "Safe  bind, 
safe  find."  Yet  his  binding  was  so  managed  as  to 
admit  of  the  enlargement  of  the  golden  sheaves- 
His  penetrating  observation  came,  by  practice,  to 
distinguish  with  uncommon  accuracy  between  the 
risks  of  many  favorable  prospects  and  the  future 
certainties  to  be  detected  by  a  proper  study  of  the 
actual  wants  of  the  metropolis.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  a  man  who  could  manage  his  own  affairs  so  well 
should  be  wanted  to  manage  the  affairs  of  others. 
But  whether  he  acted  for  himself  or  for  others,  or 
whether  the  interest  was  large  or  small,  he  acted 
with  deliberation  and  invariably  on  rule.  Thus, 
step  by  step,  through  long  years  of  toil  unrelaxed, 
and  reasoning  that  never  tired,  he  reared  his  finan. 
cial  principles  and  practice  on  the  solid  rock.  And 
as  his  horizon  was  enlarged,  the  business  interests  and 
relations'  of  the  entire  community  readily  took  their 
place  in  his  comprehensive  system.  That  commun- 
ity was  rapidly  extending.  Brooklyn,  Williamsburg 
and  Bushwick  were  united  by  act  of  the  legislature 
under  one  government  in  1855,  with  a  population  of 
about  50,000,  and  nearly  ten  miles  of  water  front. 
Three  years  before,  the  Williamsburg  City  Bank 
had  been  organized  with  a  capital  of  $300,000, 
through  the  efforts  of  James  M.  Waterbury,  Rich- 
ard Berry,  William  Wall,  S.  M.  Meeker,  and  others; 
and  Mr.  Noah  Waterbury,  father  of  James  Water- 
bury,  was  elected  President.  Increasing  infirmities 
led  to  his  withdrawal  in  1860,  when  Mr.  Wyckofl  was 
called,  like  Putnam,  from  his  plow,  to  assume  the 
lead.  Few  men,  without  a  lifetime  of  special  financial 
training,  have  ever  been  so  well  prepared.  He 
breathed  the  spirit  of  a  banker,  softened  by  a  regard 
for  all  the  members  of  society,  especially  for  the 
young  and  inexperienced,  and  controlled  by  moral 
and  religious  principle.  Leaving  the  care  of  the 
ancestral  acres  to  his  son,  Peter  Wyckofl,  he  devoted 
his  best  energies  to  the  welfare  of  the  institution 
until  a  few  weeks  before  his  decease.  He  did  not 
change  his  residence,  but,  true  to  his  early  attach- 
ments, he  journeyed  three  miles  to  the  bank  each 
morning,  and  three  miles  in  return  each  afternoon, 
deriving  more  satisfaction  at  his  unpretending  home 
than  he  could  possibly  derive  from  all  the  pomp  and 
elegance  of  a  palatial  establishment.  His  presidency 
was  marked  by  the  same  characteristics,  manage- 
ment, and  success  that  signalized  his  career  in  its 
narrower  walks,  and  the  bank  attained  unwonted 
prosperity.     It  was  re-organized  after  the  passage  of 


the  banking  act  as  the  First  National  Bank  of  Brook 
lyn,  and  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  reliable  and  best 
managed  institutions  in  Brooklyn.  It  last  year  (1883) 
declared  a  dividend  of  fourteen  per  cent,  on  its  capi- 
tal, and  has  a  surplus  of  $393,000.  Its  individual 
deposits  average  the  very  large  proportionate  sum  of 
$3,850,000,  and  are  increasing.  It  is  but  just  to  add 
here  that  Mr.  John  G.  Jenkins,  the  able  and  efficient 
cashier  under  Mr.  Wyckofl,  contributed  greatly  to 
the  successful  management  and  prosperity  of  the 
bank.  Mr.  Wyckofl's  ofiicial  positions  were  numer- 
ous and  important.  Among  them,  he  was  a  Trustee 
in  the  Williamsburg  Savings  Bank,  a  Trustee  in  the 
Bushwick  Savings  Bank,  a  Director  of  the  Broadway 
(Brooklyn)  Railway  Company,  of  the  Grand  Street 
and  Newtown  Railway  Company,  and  of  the  Wil- 
liamsburg Fire  Insurance  Company,  and  a  Director  in 
the  Construction  Department  of  the  Brooklyn  Water 
Works.  A  few  weeks  before  his  death  Mr.  Wyckofl 
resigned  the  presidency  of  the  bank  on  account  of  his 
advanced  age.  He  adhered  to  the  ecclesiastical  so- 
ciety of  his  ancestors,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  First  Dutch  Reformed  Church  of  Williamsburg, 
which  is  now  known  as  the  Bedford  Avenue  Re- 
formed Church ;  and  remained  to  the  day  of  his 
death  one  of  its  most  active  and  influential  members 
and  a  close  personal  friend  of  its  pastor,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Elbert  8.  Porter.  Besides  his  son  already  men- 
tioned, he  had  three  children,  two  sons  and  one 
daughter,  all  deceased.  Identified  with  the  history, 
and  honored  in  the  esteem  of  the  community  in 
which  he  dwelt,  he  enjoyed  an  old  age  of  usefulness 
and  prosperity,  and  died  sincerely  regretted  by  all 
who  knew  him. 


OSGOOD,  REV.  SAMUEL,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  American  clergymen  of 
the  Uniiarian  and  Episcopal  denominations,  to 
which  he  successively  belonged,  and  a  ripe  scholar  in 
classical,  theological,  and  sociological  literature,  was 
born  in  Charlestown,  Mass. ,  August  30, 1813,  and  died 
in  New  York  city  April  14, 1880.  He  came  of  an  old 
Massachusetts  family,  originally  from  Hampshire, 
England,  which  gave  to  the  church  several  eminent 
divines;  among  whom  were  Rev.  Dr.  David  Osgood, 
who  officiated  in  the  Medford  Congregational 
Church  for  forty-eight  years  (1777-1835),  and  Rev. 
Dr.  Samuel  Osgood,  who  filled  the  pulpit  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church  of  Spiingfield,  Mass., 
for  fifty-two  years  (1809-1863).  The  parents  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  were  Thomas  Osgood  and 
Anna  Stephens.  At  an  early  age  he  was  placed  under 
the  instruction  of  Dr.  Willard  Parker,  who  prepared 
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him  for  Harvard,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
1832,  at  the  age  of  twenty  years.  While  studying  at 
Cambridge  he  became  deeply  interested  in  the  Uni- 
tarian movement  which  was  at  that  time  spreading 
rapidly  under  the  leadership  of  Ware  and  Channing. 
The  young  student  was  greatly  impressed  by  the 
discourses  of  the  latter,  which  he  frequently  heard  in 
the  Federal  Street  Church,  at  Boston,  and  his  conver- 
sion to  the  Unitarian  faith  soon  followed.  Entering 
Harvard  Divinity  School,  he  spent  three  years  in 
hard  and  devoted  study  for  the  ministry,  and  gradu- 
ated in  1835.  After  several  months  in  travel  and  fur- 
ther study,  he  went  to  Louisville,  Kentucky,  where 
he  became  editorially  connected  with  the  Western 
Messenger,  a  religious  journal  of  that  city.  Here  he 
remained  for  two  years,  working  assiduously  in  the 
avocation  he  had  chosen,  and  gaining  golden  opin- 
ions of  all  who  heard  him  preach  or  who  read  the 
products  of  his  pen.  His  residence  in  the  half -devel- 
oped and  uncultivated  regions  of  the  Southwest  had  a 
noticeable  and  desirable  effect  on  his  whole  subse- 
quent career,  inasmuch  as  it  impressed  his  mind 
thoroughly  with  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  re- 
ligious interests  in  America,  and  freed  him  from  the 
too  {Esthetic  notions  of  New  England  culture.  In 
1837  he  returned  to  the  East  to  accept  the  pastorate 
of  the  Unitarian  Church  at  Nashua,  New  Hampshu-e. 
Here  he  passed  f  ovu-  quiet  years,  devoted  to  the  dis- 
charge of  his  ministerial  duties  and  to  earnest  study. 
Duiing  this  period  he  extended  his  already  profound 
knowledge  of  German  theology  and  philosophy, 
and  was,  to  a  moderate  extent,  carried  along  with 
the  wave  which  then  passed  over  the  land  in  favor 
of  new  theories  of  social  life  and  culture.  It  was 
also  during  his  pastorate  at  Nashua  that  he  made  his 
fli'st  formal  contribution  to  the  world  of  letters  by 
translating  Olshausen's  "History  of  the  Passion." 
This  was  followed  in  1843  by  a  translation  of  De 
Wette's  "  Human  Life,"  which  received  much  praise 
from  scholarly  critics.  The  same  year  he  was  called 
to  the  pastorate  of  the  Westminster  Unitarian 
Church  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  His  abilities 
were  henceforward  given  a  wider  field  for  display, 
and  speedily  marked  him  out  as  one  of  the  leaders  of 
Unitarian  thought.  At  the  death  of  Dr.  Orville 
Dewey,  of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah,  New  York 
city,  in  1849,  Dr.  Osgood  was  offered  the  vacant 
post,  which  was  at  that  time  the  stronghold  of  Uni- 
tarianism  west  of  New  England.  Transferring  his 
labors  to  the  metropolis,  he  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  life  in  New  York  city.  In  1850  he  assumed  edi- 
torial control  of  the  Ghristian  inquirer,  the  organ  of 
Unitarianism  in  the  Middle  States.  Prom  his  able 
articles  in  that  paper,  and  from  other  printed  sources, 
he  compiled  the  following  year  a  volume  of  essays 


entitled  "  Studies  in  Christian  Biography."  In  1854 
he  published  two  more  volumes,  "  The  Hearthstone  " 
and  "  God  With  Men,"  which  obtained  wide  popu- 
larity. In  1855  he  gave  to  the  world  a  collection  of 
eloquent  sermons  under  the  title  of  ' '  Milestones  on 
Our  Life  Journey,"  and  in  1860  a  work  on  "Stu- 
dent Life,"  full  of  wise  counsel  to  the  youth  in 
colleges.  During  this  period  he  was  also  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  press,  religious  and  secular,  and 
printed  a  considerable  number  of  sermons  and  anni- 
versary addresses.  Among  those  which  will  be  best 
remembered  are  his  discourse  before  the  Unitarian 
Theological  School  in  1850  upon  "  The  Coming 
Church  and  its  Clergy,"  and  his  oration  before  the 
alumni  of  Harvard  at  the  inauguration  of  Professor 
Cornelius  C.  Felton  as  President  of  that  institution. 
In  1857  he  received  from  his  alma  mater  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  from  Hobart  College,  in 
1873,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  He  was  among 
the  first  and  most  active  members  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Society,  of  which  hewas  for  a  long  time 
Corresponding  Secretary,  and  was  earnestly  devoted 
to  the  advancement  of  many  literary,  artistic,  and 
educational  enterprises.  As  an  orator,  Dr.  Osgood 
was  much  in  request  at  college  commencements  and 
other  public  occasions,  and  few  were  more  success- 
ful on  the  lecture  platform.  In  1867  he  published  a 
volume  called  "  American  Leaves,"  which  had  a 
large  circulation.  Two  years  later  he  resigned  the 
pastoral  charge  of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah  and 
went  to  Europe  for  rest  and  recreation.  It  is  prob- 
able, though  there  is  no  positive  evidence  of  the  fact, 
that  Dr.  Osgood's  retirement  from  the  Unitarian  pul. 
pit  was  not  unconnected  with  a  tendency  towards 
religious  conservatism,  which  had  been  gaining  force 
for  years,  and  which  resulted,  in  1870,  in  his  taking 
orders  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  This 
change  was  undoubtedly  due  to  conscientious  mo- 
tives, for  he  sought  no  preferment  in  the  church  of 
his  later  connection,  and  would  not  even  accept  a 
pastorate.  During  the  last  nine  years  of  his  life  he 
was  truly  a  minister  of  the  church  at  large,  and  his 
thoughts  were  ever  occupied  with  that  evolution  of 
rehgious  ideas  which,  in  his  opinion,  was  destined 
to  bring  about  a  religious  unity  too  grand  and  too 
fundamental  to  be  disturbed  by  mere  differences  of 
ecclesiastical  organizations.  Dr.  Osgood  always  re- 
tained a  fervent  sympathy  and  good  fellowship  with 
the  church  he  had  quitted,  and  earnestly  supported 
every  good  work,  without  regard  to  the  sect  by 
which  it  was  originated  or  directed.  While  in  Eu- 
rope, and  after  his  return  to  America,  he  was  a  fre- 
quent correspondent  of  the  Evening  Post  and  other 
periodicals.  His  numerous  and  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  the  Christian  Examiner,  the  Nwth  American 
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Bemew,  the  Bibliotheea  Sacra,  and  various  literary 
monthly  magazines  would  make  more  than  one  vol- 
ume of  interesting  essays.  His  later  literary  pro- 
ductions included  memorial  discourses,  essays  on 
William  Cullen  Bryant,  F.  D.  Maurice,  E.  A.  Duy- 
ckinck,  Thomas  Crawford,  and  James  Walker;  cen- 
tenary articles  on  Coleridge,  Spinoza,  Eousseau, 
and  Voltaire;  and  an  essay  on  "  The  Ethics  of  Art," 
delivered  at  Boston  In  1876.  Dr.  Osgood  rendered 
great  service  to  his  country  by  his  patriotic  attitude 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war.  His  famous  ser- 
mon, on  the  Sunday  after  the  departure  of  the 
Seventh  Regiment,  from  a  pulpit  draped  with  the 
national  flag,  while  the  street  in  front  resounded 
with  the  rattle  of  artillery  and  the  tramp  of  thou- 
sands of  marching  feet,  will  be  long  remembered  by 
those  who  heard  it.  This  was  in  the  old  "  down- 
town "  church,  the  lease  of  which  expired  in  1867, 
when  the  new  and  costly  edifice  on  Park  avenue 
was  commenced.  The  outlay  necessary  for  this 
structui'e  led  to  pecuniary  embarrassments  and  con- 
sequent internal  troubles,  which  had  much  to  do 
with  the  subsequent  course  both  of  the  pastor  and 
the  church.  In  the  old  times,  Dr.  Osgood's  church 
was  what  the  tabernacles  of  Dr.  Talmage  and  Mr. 
Beecher  are  to-day.  Strangers  stopping  in  New 
York  seldom  failed  to  visit  the  Church  of  the  Mes- 
siah, and  its  seating  capacity  was  never  sufficient  to 
accomodate  the  numbers  that  flocked  thither.  Dr. 
Osgood  did  not,  however,  deal  in  sensational  relig- 
ion. His  bearing  in  the  pulpit  was  grave  and  digni- 
fied, reminding  one  of  the  stately  clergymen  of  the 
days  of  yore.  His  voice  was  full  and  sonorous, 
with  a  melodious  richness  of  tone  which  made  it  a 
delight  to  listen  to  his  well  rounded  periods.  His 
sermons  always  bore  the  impress  of  wide  reading, 
coupled  with  earnest  thought  and  deep  meditation 
on  the  great  problems  of  life.  He  was  noted  for  the 
unsectarian  character  of  his  teachings  and  the 
heartiness  of  his  sympathy  with  the  leaders  of  other 
branches  of  the  church  universal,  including  Catho- 
lics and  Hebrews  as  well  as  the  closer  affinities  of 
the  denomination  to  which  he  belonged.  Many  of 
his  most  intimate  friends  were  chosen  from  the 
members  of  other  sects,  and  comprised  some  of  the 
most  eminent  divines,  poets,  historians,  and  scien- 
tists of  Europe  and  America.  Dr.  Osgood  had  a 
high  appreciation  of  the  dignity  and  responsibility 
of  the  pulpit,  and  was  unusually  successful  in  his 
Sunday  school  teachings.  Near  his  country  seat, 
"Waldstein,"  at  Fairfield,  Conn.,  whence  he  ad- 
dressed his  pleasing  "Vacation  Letters"  to  the 
Ohriatiam  Enquirer  and  Liberal  Christian,  was  a  high 
rock,  standing  by  the  roadside,  on  which  he  caused 
to   be  engraved  by  a  returned  soldier  the  motto. 


"  God  and  Our  Country," — a  sentiment  which  fairly 
sums  up  his  religious  and  social  philosophy.  Dr. 
Osgood's  beaming  countenance  betokened  kindness 
and  amiability;  while  his  gentlemanly  bearing  and 
mildness  of  manner;  his  brilliant  conversational 
powers;  his  passionate  admiration  of  the  beautiful 
in  nature,  in  music,  in  art,  in  letters,  and  in  the  hu- 
man mind, — stamped  him  as  one  of  the  born  inter- 
preters of  the  inner  symbolism  of  the  world.  He 
was  a  favorite  after-dinner  orator  at  the  Century 
and  Union  League  Clubs,  as  also  at  literary  and  art 
gatherings.  He  intended  to  have  published  his  Bry- 
ant and  Channing  discourses  in  a  volume  to  be  en- 
titled "The  Renaissance  of  America;''  but  death 
prevented  him  from  carrying  his  project  into  effect. 
His  mind  had  a  remarkable  analogy  with  that  of 
Channing,  at  whose  anniversary  Dr.  Osgood  deliv- 
ered an  impressive  address  just  one  week  before  his 
death.  It  was  thought  that  the  labor  incident  to 
that  occasion  aggravated  the  heart  disease  from  which 
he  had  been  suffering  for  more  than  five  years.  He 
died  on  the  morning  of  April  14, 1880,  of  congestion 
of  the  lungs,  superinduced  by  heart  disease,  after  an 
illness  of  only  thirty  hours.  His  widow  and  three 
daughters  survive  him. 


MORSE,  SAMUEL  PINLEY  BREESE,  LL.  D., 
an  American  artist  and  inventor,  was  born  in 
Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  April  27,  1791, 
and  died  in  New  York  city,  April  3,  1873.  He  was 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Jedediah  Morse,  an  emi- 
nent New  England  divine  and  geographer.  Rev. 
Samuel  Finley,  D.  D.,  the  second  President  of  the 
College  of  New  Jersey,  at  Princeton,  was  his  mater- 
nal great-grandfather,  from  whom  he  received  the 
first  portion  of  his  name  ;  and  the  name  Breese  was 
the  maiden  name  of  his  mother.  At  a  very  early 
age  young  Morse  gave  evidence  of  taste  and  genius 
for  art ;  and  at  fifteen  he  made  his  first  composition, 
a  good  picture  in  water  colors,  of  a  room  in  his 
father's  house  with  the  family  seated  around  a  table. 
From  that  period  the  desire  to  become  a  professional 
artist  was  the  dominant  factor  in  his  aspirations,  and 
continued  all  through  his  collegiate  life.  He  entered 
Yale  College,  from  which  institution  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1810.  Eariy  in  1811  he  painted  a  picture 
called  the  "  Landing  of  the  Pilgi-ims  at  Plymouth,  " 
which,  with  a  landscape  painted  at  about  the  same 
time,  decided  his  father  to  permit  him  to  visit  Europe. 
He  went  to  England  the  same  year  with  Washing- 
ton Allston  to  study  painting  under  his  tuition  and 
that  of  Benjamin  West,  then  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts.     Encouraged  by  his  pre- 
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ceptors  lie  painted  a  large  picture,  "  The  Dying  Her- 
cules," for  exhibition  in  the  Royal  Academy.  Fol- 
lowing the  practice  of  Allston,  he  modeled  his  figure 
in  clay,  which-was  his  first  attempt  at  the  sculptor's 
art,  and  was  successful,  for  the  model  contended  for 
the  prize  of  a  gold  medal  offered  by  the  Society  of 
Arts  for  the  best  original  cast  of  a  single  figure,  and 
won  it.  On  May  13,  1818,  in  the  large  room  of  the 
Adelphi,  in  the  presence  of  British  nobility,  foreign 
embassadors,  and  distinguished  strangers,  he  was 
publicly  presented  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  with  the 
gold  medal,  and  at  the  same  time  his  coUossal  paint- 
ing made  from  this  model,  then  on  exliibition  in  the 
Royal  Academy,  was  receiving  unbounded  praise 
from  the  critics,  who  placed  "  The  Dying  Hercules  " 
among  the  first  twelve  pictures  in  a  collection  of 
nearly  two  thousand.  Encouraged  by  his  success  he 
detennined  lo  contend  for  the  highest  prize  offered 
by  the  Royal  Academy  for  the  best  historical  com- 
position, the  decision  to  be  made  late  in  1815,  for 
which  purposed  he  produced  his  "Judgment  of 
Jupiter  "  in  July  of  that  year.  West  assured  him 
that  it  would  take  the  prize,  but  he  was  summoned 
home  by  his  father,  and,  filial  love  being  stronger 
than  ambition,  he  returned  to  America ;  by  this 
means  being  unable  to  comply  with  the  rules  of  the 
Academy,  which  required  the  victor  to  receive  the 
medal  and  money  premium  in  person.  After  re- 
maining in  Boston  a  short  time,  he  went  to  Concord, 
N.  H.,  where  he  commenced  the  business  of  portrait 
painting.  In  181V  he  removed  to  Charleston,  S.  C, 
where  he  painted  portraits  with  considerable-finan- 
cial success  for  sevrral  years.  During  this  period 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Lucretia  Walker,  of  Con- 
cord, N.  H.  He  subsequently  settled  at  New  Haven, 
where  he  oi»ly  remained  a  short  time,  and  then  re- 
moved to  New  York  city.  In  1825,  in  connection 
with  some  other  artists,  he  organized  "  The  New 
York  Drawing  Association,"  and  was  chosen  to  be 
its  President.  In  1826  the  members  of  this  associa- 
tion, by  resolution,  re-organized  and  founded  the 
present  "National  Academy  of  Design,'' with  Mr. 
Morse  as  its  presiding  officer ;  in  which  position  he 
continued  for  sixteen  years.  In  1829  he  made  a 
second  professional  visit  to  Europe  to  complete  his 
studies  in  art,  where  he  passed  three  years  in  the 
various  cities  of  the  Continent.  During  his  absence 
abroad  he  was  elected  to  the  professorship  of  the 
literature  of  the  arts  of  design  in  the  University  of 
the  City  of  New  York.  Mr.  Morse  inaugurated  in 
this  country  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  fine  arts, 
by  calling  attention  to  their  usefulness  and  necessity, 
in  a  series  of  lectures  inl83S  before  the  New  York 
AthenEEum,  which  he  repeated  before  the  students 
and  academicians  of  the  National  Academy  of  De- 


sign. While  a  student  at  Yale  college  Mr.  Morse 
had  been  a  student  of  chemistry  under  the  instruction 
of  Professor  Silliman,  and  of  national  history  under 
that  of  Professor  Day.  To  th^se  studies  he  had  paid 
special  attention,  and,  from  being  a  recreation,  they 
at  length  became  a  dominant  pursuit.  In  1836-37  his 
intimate  friend.  Professor  J.  Freeman  Dana,  deliv- 
ered a  series  of  lectui-es  at  the  Athenseum  on  "Elec- 
tro-Magnetism," which  had  greatly  interested  Mr. 
Morse,  and  as  he  had  many  familiar  conversations 
with  Mr.  Dana  he  learned  a  great  deal  on  the  sub- 
ject. Dana's  spiral  voluto  coil,  even  at  that  early 
day,  suggested  to  Morse  the  electro-magnet  used  in 
recording  Instruments,  and  this  magnet  is  used  in 
every  Morse  telegraph  in  the  world  at  the  present 
day.  The  electro-magnet  on  Sturgeon's  principle, 
exhibited  and  explained  by  Professor  Dana  in  his  lec- 
tures, ultimately,  by  gift  of  Professor  Torry,  came  into 
Morse's  possession.  During  his  second  visit  to  Eu- 
rope Mr.  Morse  familiarized  himself  with  the  labors 
of  men  of  science  to  establish  communication  for 
long  distances  by  means  of  electro-magnetism,  and 
he  saw  an  electro-magnetic  semaphore  in  operation. 
In  the  ship  "  Sully,"  on  his  voyage  from  Havre  to 
New  York,  in  1833,  the  recent  discovery  in  France 
of  the  means  for  obtaining  the  electric  spark  from  a 
magnet  was  a  fruitful  topic  of  conversation  among 
the  passengers,  and  it  was  during  this  voyage  that 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  an  electro-magnetic  and 
chemical  recording  telegi'aph,  substantially  as  it  now 
exists.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  elaborate  his  con- 
ception in  the  form  of  drawings  and  specifications, 
and  exhibited  them  to  his  fellow-passengers  ;  which 
facts  were  proven  by  their  testimony  before  the 
courts,  and  deemed  sufficiently  conclusive  by  the 
judges  to  fix  the  date  of  Morse's  electro-magnetic 
recording  telegraph  in  the  autumn  of  1833.  But 
circumstances  prevented  tlie  immediate  construction 
of  his  apparatus,  and  it  was  not  until  November, 
1835,  that  he  completed  a  rude  single  telegraph  in- 
strument, which  was  sufficient  to  embody  his  inven- 
tion. By  this  he  was  enabled  to  communicate  from 
one  extremity  of  two  distant  points  of  a  circuit  of 
half  a  mile,  but  not  back  again.  In  July,  1837,  he 
completed  his  plan  ;  when,  by  means  of  two  instru- 
ments, he  was  enabled  to  communicate  both  from 
and  to  a  distant  point.  In  September  of  the  same 
year  the  system  was  exhibited  to  hundreds  of  people 
at  the  University  of  New  York.  Thus,  it  will  be 
seen,  the  Morse  telegraph  was  conceived  in  1833,  the 
single  instrument  embodying  the  principle  was 
operated  in  1835,  and  the  system  completed  in  1837  ; 
in  which  latter  year  he  filed  his  caveat  at  Washing- 
ton. Toward  the  end  of  the  long  session  of  Con- 
gress in  1833,  Mr.   Morse  went  to  Washington  and 
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appeared  before  that  body  to  ask  their  aid  in  the 
construction  of  an  experimental  line  between  Wash- 
ington and  Baltimore,  in  order  to  show  the  practica- 
bility of  his  invention.  Although  the  apparatus,  by 
its  successful  results  before  the  Congressional  com- 
mittees, attracted  considerable  attention,  the  ses- 
sion closed  without  anything  practical  being  achieved. 
Mr.  Morse  then  went  to  Europe  with  the  hope  of 
securing  patents  for  his  invention  and  interesting 
foreign  Governments  in  it ;  but  England  refused  to 
grant  him  a  patent,  Prance  granted  Mm  onljabrewt 
d'invention,  and  he  obtained  no  exclusive  privileges 
in  any  other  country.  He  returned  home  disap- 
pointed but  not  discouraged,  being  determined  to 
again  attempt  to  interest  Congress  in  his  telegraph. 
After  four  years  of  waiting,  Mr.  Morse,  during  the 
session  of  1843-3,  was  once  more  in  Washington,  and 
so  far  progressed  that  on  February  21,  1843,  the 
Hon.  John  P.  Kennedy,  of  Maiyland,  moved  that  a 
bill  in  committee,  appropriating  $30,000  to  be  ex- 
pended, under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  in  a  series  of  experiments  for  testing  the 
merits  of  the  telegraph,  should  be  considered.  The 
motion  was  met  with  ridicule  at  first,  but  finally  the 
bill  was  laid  aside  to  be  reported,  and,  on  February 
23,  was  passed  in  the  house  by  a  vote  of  89  to  83, 
and  went  to  the  Senate.  It  was  twilight  on  the  last 
day  of  the  session,  March  3,  1843  ;  there  were  119 
bills  ahead  of  it ;  and  Mr.  Morse,  discouraged,  as  it 
seemed  impossible  for  it  to  be  reached  in  regular 
course  before  the  hour  of  adjoui-ment,  went  to  his 
hotel  and  prepared  to  leave  for  New  York  the  next 
morning.  At  breakfast  on  the  morning  of  March  4, 
1843,  he  was  astonished  by  the  announcement  that 
his  bill  had  been  acted  upon,  the  next  to  the  last  one 
before  the  session  closed,  and  it  had  passed  just  five 
minutes  before  the  adjournment.  In  1844,  a  little 
more  than  a  year  from  that  time,  the  telegraph 
between  Washington  and  Baltimore  was  completed. 
The  first  message  sent  over  the  line  was,  "What 
God  hath  wrought  ! "  The  first  public  messages 
sent  were  a  notice  to  Silas  Wright,  in  Washington, 
of  his  nomination  for  the  ofiBce  of  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States  by  the  Democratic  Convention, 
then  in  session  in  Baltimore,  and  his  reply  declining 
the  honor.  The  members  of  the  convention  were  so 
incredulous  as  to  the  authority  of  the  evidence  be- 
foi-e  them,  that  an  adjournment  took.place  until  the 
next  day  to  await  reliable  information.  The  Morse 
system  having  proved  successful  it  soon  became 
universally  adopted  ;  and  now  the  telegraph,  inaugu- 
rated in  May,  1844,  extends  over  the  whole  civilized 
world.  The  struggling  inventor  almost  at  once  be- 
came the  peer  of  kings,  and  honors  were  showered 
thick  and  fast  upon  him,    Yale  College  conferred 


the  degree  of  LL.  D.  on  him  in  1848,  and  the  Sul- 
tan of  Turkey  recognized  him  as  a  public  bene- 
factor, in  the  same  year,  by  bestowing  the  decoration 
Nislian  Iftichar,  or  "  Order  of  Glory,"  in  diamonds. 
The  Kings  of  Prussia  and  Wlirtemburg  and  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  each  presented  him  with  gold 
medals  of  scientific  merit,  that  of  the  first  named 
being  set  in  a  massive  gold  snuffbox.  The  Emperor 
of  the  French  bestowed  upon  him,  in  1856,  the  cross 
of  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  ;  in  1857  he 
received  the  Cross  of  Knight  Commander  of  the 
First  Class  in  the  Order  of  the  Dannebroge  from 
the  King  of  Denmark  ;  in  1858,  the  Cross  of  the 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Order  of  Isabella  the 
Catholic  from  the  Queen  of  Spain,  the  Cross  of  the 
Order  of  Saints  Maurice  and  Lazarus  from  the  King 
of  Italy,  and  the  Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Tower 
and  Sword  from  the  Sovereign  of  Portugal.  In 
1858  the  Emperor  of  the  French  called  a  special  con- 
gress to  meet  at  Paris  to  devise  a  suitable  testi- 
monial. Ten  Powers,  viz. :  France,  Austria,  Eussia, 
Belgium,  Holland,  Sweden,  Piedmont,  the  Holy 
See,  Tuscany,  and  Turkey  were  represented,  and,  by 
a  unanimous  vote,  they  gave  him,  in  the  aggregate, 
four  hundred  thousand  francs,  "  to  demonstrate  the 
sentiments  of  public  gratitude  justly  excited  by  his 
invention.''  In  1856  he  was  given  a  banquet  in 
London  by  the  telegraph  companies  of  Great 
Britain;  in  1858  another  banquet  was  given  him  by 
more  than  a  hundred  Americans  in  Paris,  repre- 
senting almost  every  State  in  the  Union  ;  and  still 
another  was  given  him  in  New  York  in  1868.  Pro- 
fessor Morse  was  also  the  originator  of  submarine  tele- 
graphy, having  laid  the  first  marine  cable  across  the 
harbor  of  New  York  in  1842  ;  for  which  achieve- 
ment he  received  the  gold  medal  of  the  American 
Institute.  In  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  in  August,  1843,  he 
wrote  :  "  The  practical  inference  from  this  law  is- 
that  a  telegraphic  communication  on  the  electro- 
magnetic plan  may  with  certainty  be  established 
across  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Startling  as  this  may 
now  seem,  I  am  confident  the  time  will  come  when 
this  project  will  be  realized."  The  prophecy  was 
fulfilled  in  1858.  While  in  Paris  in  1839,  Professor 
Morse  formed  the  acquaintance  of  M.  Daguerre, 
who,  in  connection  with  M.  Niepce,  had  discovered 
the  method  of  fixing  the  image  of  the  camera  obscura, 
which  was  then  'creating  a  great  sensation  among 
men  of  science,  and,  from  information  subsequently 
received  from  M.  Daguerre,  he  constructed  and 
operated  the  first  daguerreotype  apparatus  made  in 
the  United  States.  In  1871  a  bronze  statue  of  Pro- 
fessor Morse  was  erected  in  Central  Park,  New 
York,  at  the  expense  of  the  telegraph  operators  of 
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the  country,  it  being  unveiled  on  June  10  with  the 
most  imposing  ceremonies,  in  which  leading  men  of 
the  nation  participated,  delegates  being  present  from 
every  State  in  the  Union  and  the  British  provinces. 
In  the  evening  a  public  reception  was  given  at  the 
Academy  of  Music,  at  which  Hon.  William  Orton, 
,  President  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company, 
presided ;  impressive  speeches  were  made,  and  it  was 
announced  that  the  telegraphic  instrument  then  in 
use  was  in  connection  with  every  other  one  of  the 
10,000  instruments  then  in  operation  in  America. 
The  following  message  was  then  sent  out :  "  Greet- 
ing and  Thanks  to  the  Telegraphic  Fraternity 
Throughout,  the  World.  Glory  to  God  in  the 
Highest,  on  Earth  Peace,  Good-will  to  Men  ;"  and 
the  venerable  inventor  was  conducted  to  the  instru- 
ment, and,  touching  the  key,  sounded,  "  S.  F.  B. 
Morse."  The  last  appearance  in  public  of  Professor 
Morse  was  on  February  22,  1873,  when  he  unveiled 
the  statue  of  Franklin,  erected  in  Printing  House 
Square,  New  York.  After  this  he  rapidly  declined 
in  health,  and  on  Tuesday,  April  2,  1872,  he  died  at 
his  residence  in  New  York  city.  On  April  5,  fun- 
eral services  were  held  over  his  remains  at  the  Madi- 
son Square  Presbyterian  Church,  a  funeral  discourse 
being  pronounced  by  Rev.  William  Adams,  D.  D., 
and  a  concluding  prayer  by  Rev.  B.  F.  Wheeler, 
pastor  of  the  church  of  which  Professor  Morse  was 
a  member  at  Poughkeepsie,  where  he  had  his  sum- 
mer residence.  His  remains  were  laid  to  rest  at 
Greenwood  Cemetery,  Brooklyn.  Prof essor  Morse's 
last  words  were,  "Very  good — very  good,"  in 
reply  to  the  remark  made  by  one  of  his  physicians, 
"This  is  the  way  we  telegraph,"  as  another  was 
sounding  the  sick  man's  chest  with  finger  tappings. 
Professor  Morse  was  twice  married,  his  first  wife, 
heretofore  mentioned,  having  died  in  1835 ;  his 
second  wife,  who  survived  him,  being  Miss  Sarah 
Elizabeth  Griswold,  of  Utica,  to  whom  he  was  mar- 
ried in  1848.  Professor  Morse's  private  life  was  a 
happy  one.  He  was  of  a  cheerful  disposition  and 
liis  influence  in  society  was  for  good.  He  was  a 
Christian  gentleman  and  a  true  follower  of  the 
Redeemer,  an  exemplar  of  obedience  to  law  in  all 
relations  of  life,  and,  in  the  gift  of  his  inventive 
genius,  by  which  he  has  girdled  the  earth  so  that 
thought  can  be  transmitted  at  lightning  speed,  he 
has  proved  a  benefactor  to  mankind. 


BOCKWELL,  ALPHONSO  D.,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  of 
New  York  city,   was  born  in  New  Canaan, 
Conn.,  May  18,  1840.     His  father,  D.  S.  Rock- 
well, was  for  over  twenty-five  years  the  principal 


and  proprietor  of  Church  Hill  Institute  of  that  place, 
where  the  subject  of  this  sketch  received  his  earlier 
education.  His  degree  of  A.  M.  was  received  from 
Kenyon  College,  Ohio,  and  that  of  M.  D.  from  the 
Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  New  York  city, 
in  1864.  He  immediately  entered  the  army  as 
Assistant  Surgeon  of  the  Sixth  Ohio  Cavalry,  serv- 
ing with  his  regiment  in  the  Cavalry  Corps  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  under  Sheridan,  through  the 
campaigns  of  1864-65,  until  the  surrender  of  Lee, 
at  Appomattox  Court  House.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
four,  five  months  after  entering  the  service.  Dr. 
Rockwell  received  his  commission  as  full  Surgeon, 
and  was  subsequently  appointed  Brigade  Surgeon. 
In  1865  he  returned  to  New  York  and  associated 
himself  with  the  late  Dr.  George  M.  Beard  in  the 
study  and  practice  of  nervous  diseases.  Their  atten- 
tion was  soon  called  to  the  subject  of  electricity,  and 
they  engaged  with  ardor  in  the  first  attempt  ever 
made  in  this  country,  to  systematically  develop  it 
in  its  relation  to  disease  in  general.  This  agent  was 
wholly  neglected  by  the  profession  at  large,  and  was 
almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  charlatans.  In  an 
article  published  in  the  New  York  Medical  Eeoord 
in  1866,  Dr.  Rockwell  was  the  first  to  describe  the 
method  of  "  General  Electrization,"  by  which  the 
remarkable  constitutional  tonic  eflfects  of  electricity 
are  obtained.  Subsequently,  in  connection  with  Dr. 
Beard,  he  wrote  a  series  of  five  articles,  published  in 
the  New  York  Medical  Seeord,  and  afterwards  re- 
issued in  book  form  under  the  title  of  ' '  The  Medical 
use  of  Electricity.''  The  rationale  and  modus  oper- 
andi of  "  General  Electrization  "  were  here  discussed 
more  in  detail,  and  its  tonic  effects  demonstrated. 
These  articles,  from  their  novelty,  attracted  much 
attention  both  at  home  and  abroad,  were  quoted  in 
extenso,  and  translated  into  various  languages. 
Among  Dr.  Rockwell's  many  contributions  to  the 
literature  of  nervous  diseases,  and  especially  as  this 
class  of  disease  is  related  to  electrical  treatment,  may 
be  mentioned  the  following  :  In  1868,  "  General 
Electrization  and  its  use  in  certain  Uterine  Dis- 
orders." In  1869  he  published  an  article  on  "  The 
use  of  Electricity  as  a  Means  of  Diagnosis,"  and  in 
the  same  year,  with  Dr.  Beard,  he  wrote  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "  Neuralgia  and  its  Treatment."  In  1870  he 
wrote  upon  the  "Comparative  Value  of  the  Gal- 
vanic and  Fariadic  Currents,"  and  also,  with  Dr. 
Beard,  he  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Observa- 
tions on  the  Physiological  and  Therapeutical  Effects 
of  Galvanization  of  the  Sympathetic."  In  1871 
appeared  "  Electrolysis  and  its  Application  to  the 
Treatment  of  Disease,"  together  with  the  "  Remark- 
able Effects  of  Electricity  in  a  Case  of  Disease  of 
the  Supra  Renal  Capsules,"    In  1873,  an  article  on 
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"  The  Application  of  Electricity  to  the  Central  Ner- 
vous System  :  A  Reply  to  Austie,  Brown-Sequard 
and  Others."  In  1874,  "  Tonic  and  Antispasmodic 
Relation  of  Electricity  to  the  Diseases  of  Children  ;" 
and,  in  the  same  year,  two  other  monographs  en- 
titled ' '  Electrolytic  Treatment  of  Cancer  "  and  "The 
Electro-Therapeutics  of  the  Male  Genital  Organs." 
In  1875,  the  three  following-papers  :  "Aphasie," 
"  Physiological  and  Therapeutical  Relation  of  Elec- 
tricity to  the  Nervous  System,"  and  "  The  Relation 
of  Electro-Therapeutics  to  Electro-Physiology."  In 
1877,  an  article  on  "  Intermittent  Hemiplegia,"  and 
one  on  "  The  Differential  Indications  for  the  use  of 
the  Gralvanic  and  Faradic  Currents."  In  1878, 
"  Obervations  on  Post-Paralytic  Chorea,"  and  a 
monograph  on  "  Functional  Nervous  Derangements, 
Simulating  Structural  Disease  of  the  Heart."  In 
1879,  an  article  upon  the  "  Use  of  Electricity  in  the 
Treatment  of  Epilepsy, ''  and  another  entitled  '  'A  New 
Method  of  Hastening  the  Suppuration  of  Acute  and 
Strumous  Abscesses."  In  1880  he  published  a 
paper  on  "Exopthalmic  Goitre,"  in  which  he  de- 
monstrated that  this  somewhat  rare  but  intractable 
disease  was  much  more  susceptible  to  the  influences 
of  treatment  than  had  been  generally  supposed.     In 

1881,  "  Locomotor  Ataxia  Differentiated  from  Func- 
tional Diseases  which  Simulate  it,"  and  also  an 
article  upon  the  "  Use  of  the  Galvano-Cautery."    In 

1882,  a  paper  on  "  Hemiplegia,  Based  on  81  Recorded 
Cases,  with  Special  Reference  to  Cerebral  Locali- 
zation," and  another  upon  the  "Differential  Indica- 
tions for  the  Use  of  Dynamic  and  Franklinic  Elec- 
tricity." In  1883  Dr.  Rockwell  published  his  ex- 
perience in  the  treatment  of  a  somewhat  rare  but 
yet  much-dreaded  abnormality  of  pregnancy,  called 
"  Extra  Uterine  Pregnancy."  In  an  editorial  of  the 
New  York  Medical  Record,  February  17,  1883,  called 
forth  by  this  article,  occurs  the  following :  "  Form- 
erly, as  is  well  known,  these  cases  resulted  either  in 
immediate  death,  through  rupture  of  the  distended 
tube,  or  in  protracted  suffering,  with,  frequently,  a 
fatal  ending,  through  the  efforts  of  nature  to  rid 
itself  of  the  foetal  mass.  The  only  other  alterna- 
tive was  the  knife,  with  its  attendant  dangers.  The 
method  described  by  Dr.  Rockwell,  on  the  contrary, 
and  used  with  such  uniform  success,  cannot  but 
commend  itself  to  the  profession  everywhere  ;  and 
especially,  as  it  is  simple  in  its  details,  certain  in  its 
results,  and  attended  with  but  comparatively  little 
suffering  or  danger  to  the  mother."  In  1874  he 
published,  with  Dr.  Beard,  a  small  work  on  "  Clini- 
cal Researches  in  Electro-Surgery :"  and  in  1878  he 
issued  alone  a  work  entitled,  "  Lectures  on  the  Re- 
lation of  Electricity  to  Medicine  and  Surgery,"  in 
which  he  aimed  to  give  in  a  smaller  compass    the 


main  points  of  the  subject.  The  work,  however, 
upon  which  the  reputation  of  Dr.  Rockwell  will 
mainly  rest  is  the  "  Practical  Treatise  upon  Medical 
and  Surgical  Electricity,"  which,  in  conjunction  with 
Dr.  Beard,  was  'first  issued  in  1871.  This  edition 
was  translated  into  German  by  Professor  Vator,  and 
in  1875  a  second  edition,  revised  and  almost  entirely 
rewritten,  was  published.  In  1878  a  third  edition 
was  issued  by  Dr.  Rockwell.  For  nine  years  he 
has  held  the  position  of  Electro-Therapeutist  to  the 
New  York  State  Womans'  Hospital ;  and,  among 
other  associations,  he  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Medicine;  of  the  American  Neurological 
Association  ;  Fellow  of  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine  ;  Member  of  the  New  York  Neurological 
Society,  and  of  the  New  York  County  Medical 
Society.  In  1868  he  married  Susie  Landon,  of 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  has  four  children. 


KREISCHER,  BALTHASER,  of  Kreischerville, 
Staten  Island,  was  born  March  13,  1813,  at 
Hornbach,  a  small  village  on  the  stream  of  the 
same  name  in  Rhenish  Bavaria.  His  father,  whose 
Christian  name  he  bore,  was  the  son  of  Nickolas 
Kreischer,  a  native  of  Berschweiler,  Rhenish  Prussia, 
born  in  1720,  who  settled  in  Hornbach  and  estab- 
lished himself  as  a  manufacturer  of  bricks,  and 
builder,  leaving  three  sons,  Peter,  Andreas,  andBal- 
thaser.  Peter  continued  the  business  of  brick  manu- 
facturer, and  Balthaser  pursued  an  occupation  that 
naturally  grew  out  of  it,  that  of  mason  and  builder. 
Balthaser,  who  was  born  in  1776,  married  Susan 
Schlemmer  ;  they  had  four  daughters  and  two  sons, 
including  the  present  Balthaser,  who,  after  receiv- 
ing a  common  school  education,  was  apprenticed  to 
a  classing  stone  cutter  and  sculptor,  at  Laudon; 
and  this  the  better  fitted  him  for  his  father's  busi- 
ness, which  he  also  learned.  During  his  appren- 
ticeship he  cut  many  tombstones,  including  the 
stone  for  his  father's  grave.  An  illustration  of  his 
fortitude,  and  determination  to  succeed,  occurred  in 
placing  a  stone  representing  the  crucifixion  of  Christ; 
when  he  overheard  the  remark  that  there  was  no 
blood  on  the  brow  of  the  Saviour,  he  at  once  cut  his 
finger  and  applied  the  blood  to  the  representation  of 
the  wounds  caused  by  the  crown  of  thorns.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-two  years  he  was  selected,  with  two 
others,  to  lay,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  concourse 
attended  with  military  display,  the  corner  stone  of 
the  fortress  of  Germersheim,  near  the  old  ruined 
castle  of  Friedrichsbiihl,  where  Rudolph  of  Haps- 
burg  died  in  1291.  In  December,  1835,  occurred  the 
great  fire  in  New  York,  destroying  more  than  six 
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hundred  buildings  in  the  business  portion  of  the 
city.  When  the  news  reached  young  Kreischer,  he 
was  struck  with  the  opportunity  afforded  to  a  per- 
son of  his  occupation  to  emigrate  to  the  New  World, 
where  so  many  of  his  countrymen  were  making  their 
fortunes.  His  resolution  was  quickly  taken.  He 
arrived  on  June  4,  1836,  and  immediately  sought 
work,  and  helped  to  rebuild  the  burned  district. 
Encouraged  by  his  success  and  prospects,  he 
arranged  for  his  marriage  with  Caroline  Haenchen, 
daughter  of  George  Haenchen,  of  Hornbach,  which 
took  place  about  a  year  after  his  arrival.  Economi- 
cal in  his  domestic  and  personal  expenditures,  and 
industrious  in  his  calling,  he  was  soon  able  to  save 
suflcient  money  to  act  on  his  own  account  as  a 
builder,  and  he  erected  many  houses,  some  of  which 
are  still  standing,  while  many  have  had  to  give  place 
to  business  structures.  He  had  many  orders  ;  for 
the  building  of  bakers'  ovens,  etc.,  became  the 
specialty  of  his  business,  and  his  reputation  was 
established  as  the  best  builder  of  such  ovens  in  the 
city, .  many  of  them  built  of  fire  brick.  The  best 
fire  brick  had  been  previously  imported  from  Eng- 
land, but  they  were  often  so  warped  and  out  of 
shape  as  to  be  unfit  for  good  work.  Mr.  Kreischer, 
having  discovered  in  New  Jersey  a  suitable  species 
of  clay,  determined  to  embark  in  the  manufacture 
of  fire  brick  himself,  and  for  this  purpose  formed  a 
copartnership  with  Mr.  Charles  Mumpeton,  under  the 
firm  name  of  Kreischer  &  Mumpeton  ;  but  the  pre- 
possession in  favor  of  the  foreign  article  was  almost 
insurmountable.  England  had  the  exclusive  market 
for  the  best  qualities  and  the  large  sizes,  and  the 
advantage  of  variety  in  the  shapes.  Customers 
thought  it  impossible  that  a  good  American  substi- 
tute could  be  furnished,  and  were  unwilling  to  take 
the  risk  of  loss.  To  overcome  the  obstacle  Mr. 
Kreischer  entered  into  a  contract  with  a  consumer 
by  which  a  furnace  was  built,  one  half  with  im- 
ported fire  brick  and  the  other  half  with  his  own 
manufacture,  giving  a  bond  of  indemnity  against 
loss  in  case  his  brick  gave  out  or  burned  out  before 
the  imported  article.  The  result  was  so  decisive  in 
favor  of  his  product  that  no  further  bonds  of  in- 
demnity wei'e  desired  by  that  consumer  or  any 
other  ;  and  so  remarkable  was  his  success,  that  in  a 
few  years  the  importation  had  ceased,  and  in  nearly 
all  contracts  where  fire  bricks  were  to  be  used  there 
was  a  provision  that  they  were  to  be  of  Kreischer's 
manufacture.  Mr.  Mumpeton  died  in  1849,  and  Mr. 
Kreischer  continued  the  business  alone,  giving  to  it 
close  application,  and  introducing  from  time  to  time 
the  improvements  suggested  by  his  own  experience 
and  by  the  study  of  the  European  methods.  Its 
extension  was  such  that  the  factory  originally  occu- 


pying one  city  lot,  in  1853  covered  thirteen  lots.  Mr. 
Kreischer  found  time  to  start  "a  chemical  works  in 
1850,  and  works  for  the  manufacture  of  ultra  marine 
in  1852.  But  new  demands  for  his  time  were  arising 
in  the  fire  brick  manufacture.  Considerable  diffi- 
culty was  experienced  in  getting  the  increased  sup- 
ply of  suitable  raw  material  required,  and  Mr.  Kreis- 
cher came  to  realize  the  importance  in  every  respect 
of  controlling  and  working  clay  mines  of  his  own. 
After  exploring  different  localities  he  purchased  an 
extensive  property  in  the  township  of  Westfield,  in 
the  southwestern  part  of  Staten  Island,  and  immedi- 
ately supplied  his  wants  with  a  good  article.  In- 
creased manufacturing  space  being  needed  and  the 
price  of  property  in  the  city  having  veiy  much  ad- 
vanced, he  decided  to  build  additional  works  near 
his  mines  and  adjoining  the  Staten  Island  Sound, 
which  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  transporting  his 
goods  direct  to  New  York  city  by  means  of  a  pro- 
peller built  for  the  purpose.  Large  additions  to  the 
Staten  Island  premises  were  soon  called  for,  a  pros- 
perous village  grew  up,  and  the  Government  estab- 
lished a  post  ofBce  under  the  name  of  Kreischerville. 
Here,  on  an  elevation  commanding  a  view  of  most 
of  the  island  and  the  surrounding  country,  Mr. 
Kreischer  built  a  fine  residence,  which,  with  other 
attractive  features,  has  given  the  village  a  reputation 
for  its  tasteful  and  picturesque  appearance.  Mr. 
Kreischer,  in  1860,  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the 
Staten  Island  Railway  •  the  enterprise,  although 
needed  and  beneficial  to  the  island,  languished  for  a 
time,  and  was  in  danger  of  being  a  failure,  when 
Mr.  Kreischer  came  forward  with  additional  pecuni- 
ary assistance,  which  enabled  it  in  the  end  to  become 
self-sustaining ;  he  still  retains  a  large  interest  and 
is  one  of  the  directors  of  the  company.  The  growth 
of  his  business  required  still  further  facilities,  and  in 
1865  valuable  clay  beds  at  Woodbridge,  New  Jersey, 
on  Staten  Island  Sound,  and  in  Chester  County, 
Pennsylvania,  were  purchased.  At  the  same  time 
the  New  York  manufactory  was  rebuilt,  and  a  new 
system  of  burning  and  drying,  and  various  improve- 
ments in  machinery,  were  introduced.  In  1867  large 
works  were  also  erected  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
The  New  York  works  were  abandoned  in  1876,  and 
extensive  additions  made  to  the  Staten  Island  estab- 
lishment, so  that  two  acres  of  ground  were  covered 
with  the  structures  ;  250  persons  were  employed, 
and  over  20,000  tons  of  clay,  coal,  etc.,  were  con- 
sumed. To  freight  this  mass  of  material  required 
a  propeller,  two  schooners,  and  three  canal  boats. 
Thus,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  Mr.  Kreischer  had 
been  building  up  a  business  on  lasting  foundations, 
by  untiring  industry,  by  constant  study  of  new  im- 
provements, and  by  judicious  management  of  the 
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several  branches  so  as  to  produce  the  largest  result 
with  the  least  expenditure.  He  had  kept  fully 
abreast  of  the  time,  and  had  maintained  the  highest 
reputation  for  his  goods.  Meanwhile,  his  sons,  of 
whom  there  are  three,  George  Frederick,  Charles  C, 
and  Edward  B.,  were  preparing  to  take  their  father's 
place.  After  giving  them  a  superior  education  in 
the  institutions  of  this  country  and  of  Europe,  he 
had  taken  them  severally  at  a  suitable  age  into  his 
factory  and  taught  them  practically  the  art  of  Are 
brick  making  in  its  various  details.  Having  reached 
an  age  where  it  is  pleasant  to  retire  from  active 
business  management,  and  having  accumulated 
ample  means  for  all  the  wants  of  declining  life,  he 
disposed  of  his  interest  to  his  three  sons  in  1878, 
satisfied  that  they  would  be  able  to  carry  on  the 
business  successfully.  They  now  constitute  the 
firm  of  B.  Kreischer  &  Sons.  The  sequel  has  justi- 
fied the  foresight  of  the  father.  His  tuition  has 
borne  fruit  in  a  steady  increase  of  the  business  to 
the  present  time.  Mr.  Kreischer  was  one  of  the 
original  trustees  of  the  Dry  Dock  Savings  Bank. 
He  belonged  to  the  Masonic  order  and  was  connected 
with  the  first  German  lodge  in  this  country,  being  a 
Master  at  various  times.  He  has  been  a  member  of 
various  charitable  societies,  and  has  taken  special 
interest  in  the  Association  for  the  Improvement  of 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
At  Kreischerville,  named  in  his  honor,  Mr.  Kreis- 
cher is  held  in  the  highest  esteem  for  his  many  good 
works  and  his  active  and  intelligent  participation  in 
every  movement  tending  to  the  moral  and  material 
advancement  of  the  community.  His  latest  act  of 
benevolence  was  the  gift  of  St.  Peter's  German 
Lutheran  Church,  the  dedication  of  which  took 
place  July  1,  1883,  with  befitting  ceremonial,  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  assemblage.  The  building  cost 
$15,000,  and  was  presented,  free  of  debt  or  encum- 
brance, to  the  congregation  by  Mr.  Kreischer. 


HOOKER,  MAJOR-GENERAL  JOSEPH,  was 
born  at  Hadley,  Massachusetts,  November  13' 
1814,  and  died  at  Garden  City,  Long  Island, 
October  3,  1879.  His  father  of  the  same  name,  born 
at  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  July  13,  1765,  was  for  a 
time  a  prosperous  farmer  at  Hadley,  Massachusetts, 
but  lost  considerable  property  before  his  death, 
which  occurred  at  "Watertown,  New  York,  Novem- 
ber 34,  1853.  His  wife  was  Mary  Seymour,  born  at 
Hadley,  Massachusetts,  November  14, 1780,  to  whom 
he  was  married  October  11,  1805,  and  who  died  at 
Watertown,  January  4,  1857,  where  her  remains  and 
those  of  her  husband  lie  buried.     Of  their  three 


daughters,  Ann  S.  is  the  widow  of  the  late  William 
Wood,  of  Watertown  ;  Mary  Seymour  is  the  widow 
of  the  late  O.  V.  Brainard,  of  Watertown  ;  and 
Sarah  Rowley,  deceased,  was  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
M.  L.  R.  P.  Thompson,  D.  D.,  the  Presbyterian  di- 
vine. Their  only  son  was  the  late  General  Joseph 
Hooker,  who,  after  attending  the  district  school, 
was  a  pupil  of  Hopkins  Academy  in  his  native  town. 
Qualities  which  he  displayed  attracted  the  attention 
of  Mr.  G.  C.  Kellogg,  who  believed  that  he  possessed 
the  elements  of  character  necessary  for  a  successful 
military  career.  Mr.  Kellogg  procured  for  him  the 
appointment  of  cadet  at  the  West  Point  Military 
Academy,  where  he  graduated  in  1837,  after  the 
regular  four  years'  course.  He  was  at  once  made 
Second  Lieutenant  of  the  First  United  States  Artil- 
lery, and,  after  a  brief  service  in  the  Seminole  war, 
was  promoted  the  following  year  to  be  First  Lieu- 
tenant. In  1841  he  was  selected  as  Adjutant  of  the 
Military  Academy,  and  here,  and  in  frontier  and 
garrison  duty,  he  was  employed  until  the  outbreak 
of  the  Mexican  war,  in  1846,  when  he  was  placed  on 
the  staff  of  Brigadier-General  P.  F.  Smith,  and 
shortly  after  transferred  to  the  staff  of  General 
Hamer.  Distinguishing  himself  at  the  battle  of 
Monterey,  he  was  rewarded  with  the  brevet  appoint- 
ment of  Captain,  and  at  the  commencement  of 
Scott's  invasion  joined  his  army  and  was  made 
Assistant  Adjutant-General.  He  shared  the  dan- 
gers and  glories  of  that  celebrated  march  from  Vera 
Cruz  to  the  capital,  which  brought  the  Mexicans  to 
surrender  and  the  war  to  a  termination.  His  brav- 
ery at  National  Bridge  won  for  him  the  brevet  of 
Major,  and  similar  gallantry  at  Chapultepec,  that  of 
Lieutenant  Colonel.  In  1848  he  rose  in  regular  line 
of  promotion  to  a  full  captaincy  in  his  regiment,  but 
after  a  period  of  service  in  California  he  resigned 
from  the  army,  having  bought  a  ranch  at  Sonoma, 
where  for  a  time  he  was  occupied  in  rural  pursuits. 
Such  employments  were  not  suited  to  his  stirring 
nature,  and  when  a  national  road  was  constructed 
from  California  to  Oregon  he  accepted  the  position 
of  Superintendent  of  the  work  from  Colonel  Bache, 
of  the  Topographical  Engineers,  who  was  in  charge. 
As  soon  as  the  rebels  took  up  arms  in  1861  he  hast- 
ened East  and  offered  his  services  to  the  Govern- 
ment ;  hut,  owing  to  the  influence  of  General  Scott, 
whom  he  had  offended  by  criticism  on  the  General's 
course  in  the  Mexican  war,  he  did  not  succeed  in 
obtaining  a  commission  until  after  the  battle  of  Bull 
Run.  He  was  then  appointed  Brigadier-General  of 
Volunteers  as  of  May  17,  1861,  and  was  employed 
in  the  defenses  of  Washington,  and  in  expeditions  on 
both  sides  of  the  lower  Potomac,  where  he  broke  up 
rebel  organizations    and    destroyed    batteries   that 
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commanded  the  river.  On  the  commencement  of 
the  Peninsular  campaign,  in  1862,  he  was  placed  in 
command  of  a  division  in  the  Anny  of  the  Potomac. 
In  the  whole  series  of  battles,  from  the  siege  of 
Yorktown  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  army  for  the 
defense  of  Washington,  he  gained  great  prominence 
for  dash  and  daring  almost  reckless.  At  the  battle 
of  Williamsburg  he  bore  the  brunt  of  the  contest, 
and  secured  the  commission  of  Major-General.  His 
valor  was  equally  conspicuous  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
enemy  and  in  the  Seven  Days'  Fight.  Joining  Gen- 
eral Pope,  with  his  command,  he  took  part  in  the  en- 
gagements at  Bristoe  Station  and  Bull  Bun  and  at 
the  subsequent  action  at  Ohantilly,  where  he  inflicted 
much  loss  upon  the  enemy.  Though  the  result  of 
the  second  battle  of  Bull  Bun,  like  that  of  the  first, 
was  disastrous,  yet  General  Hookei-'s  conduct  had 
been  so  creditable  that,  when  McClellan  was  sum- 
moned to  protect  Washington  and  drive  back  the 
enemy,  and  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  re-organ- 
ized, General  Hooker  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
First  Corps.  At  the  battle  of  South  Mountain,  on 
September  14,  he  was  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  and 
dislodged  the  enemy  from  their  positionon  the  sum- 
mit. The  next  day  he  followed  in  pursuit,  and  on 
September  17  endeavored  to  turn  the  left  of  Lee's 
army.  Exposing  himself,  while  reconnoitering,  to  a 
shower  of  bullets,  he  was  seriously  wounded  in  the 
foot  at  the  critical  moment  when  his  corps  might 
have  inflicted  a  severe  if  not  fatal  blow  on  the  rebels. 
Promoted  to  be  Brigadier-General  in  the  regular 
army,  and  suiBciently  recovering  from  his  wounds 
in  November,  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of 
the  centre  grand  division,  consisting  of  the  Third 
and  Fifth  Corps,  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  then 
under  the  command  of  General  Bumside.  After 
the  bombardment  of  Fredericksburg  he  engaged, 
against  his  judgment,  in  the  assault,  December  13, 
on  the  enemy's  batteries,  impregnably  intrenched  on 
the  heights,  and  his  division  sustained  a  loss  of 
about  3,500  men.  It  was  intended  to  leave  Hooker 
in  occupation  of  Fredericksburg  with  his  corps, 
but,  on  his  declaring  that  it  was  utterly  impossible 
to  hold  the  town,  Bumside  recrossed  the  river  with 
his  whole  army.  That  commander  having  been  re- 
lieved after  this  disastrous  battle.  General  Hooker 
was,  January  26,  1863,  designated  as  his  successor. 
The  morale  of  the  army  was  at  the  lowest  point,  and 
desertions  were  frequent.  The  men  were  dispirited 
and  the  oflScers  jealous  of  each  other.  The  evils 
were  increased  by  the  immediate  effect  of  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation,  which  had  just  been  issued, 
and  many  in  the  army  and  out  of  it  feared  that  a 
radical  change  was  contemplated  in  the  objects  of 
the  war.     Still,  during  the  two  months  that  followed, 


General  Hooker  succeeded  in  bringing  up  the  troops 
to  a  state  of  much  efliciency.  For  the  identification 
of  the  soldier  when  not  in  his  immediate  command, 
he  invented  the  system  of  corps  badges,  a  device 
previously  unknown  in  the  army,  but  afterwards 
extended  to  every  organization  in  the  field.  The 
cavalry  had  not  previously  been  an  independent 
body,  but,  broken  into  detachments,  had  been  little 
more  than  adjuncts  to  the  headquarters  of  the  com- 
mander. It  was  now  re-organized  as  a  distinct  corps, 
and,  to  raise  the  spirit  of  the  men,  they  were  em- 
ployed on  short  expeditions.  Finally,  when  the 
plan  of  the  campaign  had  been  formed,  and  the 
army  was  nearly  ready  to  advance.  General  Stone- 
man  was  dispatched,  in  the  middle  of  April,  on  a 
cavalry  raid  toward  Richmond,  with  the  instruc- 
tion, ' '  Let  your  watchword  be  fight,  and  let  all 
your  orders  be  fight,  fight,  fight. "  General  Stoneman 
was  delayed  by  heavy  rains,  and  the  plan  of  cutting 
the  rebel  line  of  supplies  was  defeated.  On  the  29th 
of  the  same  month,  after  deceiving  the  enemy  by 
feints  and  demonstrations.  General  Hooker  crossed 
the  Rappahannock,  at  the  head  of  about  110,000  men, 
with  such  consummate  skill  as  to  cause  Colonel 
MacDougal,  of  the  British  army,  in  his  recent  work, 
"  Modern  Warfare,"  to  class  this  movement  with 
Napoleon's  passage  of  the  Po  and  the  Beresina,  and 
Wellington's  passage  of  the  Adour,  and  to  use  these 
words  :  "  The  passage  of  the  Rappahannock  by  Gen- 
eral Hooker,  in  April,  1868,  manifested  higher  mili- 
tary qualities  than  any  which  had  previously  been 
undertaken  by  the  United  States  forces,  and  is  in- 
structive on  account  of  the  secrecy,  rapidity,  and 
energy  of  the  different  movements."  Pressing  on, 
Hooker  established  his  headquarters  at  Chancel- 
lorsville.  Up  to  this  time  the  whole  plan  had  been 
successfully  accomplished,  and,  unexpectedly,  with- 
out resistance.  The  crossing  of  the  Rappahannock 
was  a  surprise  to  Lee,  who,  as  soon  as  informed, 
commenced  moving  his  army  from  Fredericksburg 
to  intercept  the  Union  forces.  If  the  open  country 
could  have  been  reached,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he 
would  have  been  defeated,  for  his  army,  though 
consisting  of  veterans  under  the  highest  discipline, 
was  much  inferior  in  numbers.  But  now  occurred 
a  series  of  misadventures  which  could  not  have  been 
foreseen  or  obviated.  The  cavalry,  which  had  been 
sent  the  second  time  to  cut  the  southern  railway 
connections,  failed  to  render  material  assistance. 
Orders  to  corps  commanders  were  delayed  in  the 
transmission.  The  remarkable  inspiration  which 
had  always  attended  Hooker's  presence  at  the  head 
of  his  troops,  was  lost  when  he  was  obliged  to  act 
through  subordinate  generals,  and  undoubtedly  the 
jealousies  existing  between  them  had  much  to  do 
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with  the  result.  Unable  to  make  a  rapid  move, 
ment,  he  intrenched  himself  at  Chancellorsville,  and, 
on  May  2,  awaited  Lee's  attack.  While  making  his 
dispositions  the  day  previously,  he  had  not  been 
satisfied  with  the  positions  of  the  Eleventh  Corps  on 
the  Union  left  and  had  suggested  a  change,  though 
without  expecting  an  attack  in  that  quarter.  On 
noticing  the  movement  of  a  portion  of  the  enemy 
towards  his  left  on  the  3d,  he  sent  direct  orders, 
which  appear  to  have  been  disregarded.  Suddenly, 
nearly  at  the  close  of  that  day,  Stonewall  Jackson, 
separated  from  Lee's  main  body,  at  gi-eat  hazard 
threw  his  whole  corps  of  85,000  men  upon  the  com- 
paratively unprotected  flank  and,  at  the  cost  of  his 
life,  rotited  the  Eleventh  Corps.  General  Hooker 
at  once  contracted  the  Union  lines,  resisted  Lee's 
attack  from  the  front,  and  succeeded  during  the  next 
two  days  in  defending  his  position,  though  with 
immense  slaughter  on  both  sides.  The  last  mis- 
chance in  the  co-operation  of  the  forces  was  the 
failure  of  the  corps  at  Fredericksburg  to  effect  a 
junction  at  Chancellorsville,  which  would  have 
brought  30,000  more  men  on  to  Lee's  flank  and  over- 
whelmed him.  Still,  defeat  would  have  been  turned 
into  victory  except  for  an  accident  on  the  3d, 
which  disabled  the  General;  for  at  the  very  moment 
when  General  Sickles  only  needed  a  reinforcement  of 
10,000  men  to  turn  the  tide.  Hooker  was  lying  pros- 
trate, stunned  by  a  falling  column  of  the  portico 
on  which  he  was  standing,  which  had  been  struck 
by  a  solid  shot.  For  a  few  hours  the  corps  com- 
manders acted  almost  without  orders.  While  Gen- 
eral Couch,  the  second  in  command,  was  preparing 
to  direct  the  movements.  Hooker,  though  in  great 
pain  and  unfit  for  duty,  made  his  appearance  in  the 
saddle,  to  avoid  the  demoralizing  effect  likely  to  be 
produced  by  the  report  of  his  injuries.  On  the 
night  of  May  5,  the  two  armies  having  merely 
watched  each  other  during  that  day,  and  it  being 
impossible  to  form  columns  in  the  woods  and  ad- 
vance to  deliver  a  general  battle.  Hooker  success- 
fully recrossed  the  river,  with  the  purpose  of  devis- 
ing and  executing  a  new  plan.  Lee  was  too  much 
exhausted  to  pursue,  but,  as  soon  as  able  to  march, 
pressed  forward  into  Pennsylvania.  Hooker  crossed 
into  Maryland  and  asked  for  a  reinforcement  of 
10,000  men  from  Harper's  Ferry.  The  War  Depart- 
ment declined,  and  Hooker,  believing  he  was  not 
sufficiently  supported,  asked  to  be  relieved,  and  was 
succeeded  by  General  Meade  two  days  before  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg.  Eemaining  at  Baltimore  from 
the  close  of  June  until  September,  Hooker  was  placed 
in  command  of  a  portion  of  the  former  Army  of 
the  Potomac  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  bat- 
tles near  Chattanooga  from  October,   1863,  to  May, 


1864,  including  the  assault  on  Lookout  Mountain, 
and  subsequently  participated  in  nearly  all  the  bat- 
tles in  Georgia  and  in  the  siege  of  Atlanta.  In 
March,  1865,  he  was  made  Brevet  Major-General 
United  States  Army.  On  the  death  of  McPherson, 
a  question  of  rank  arose  and  Hooker  was  relieved  at 
his  own  desire,  to  take  charge  of  the  Northern  De- 
partment, with  headquarters  at  Cincinnati.     In  July, 

1865,  he  assumed  command  of  the  Department  of  the 
East,  with  headquarters  at  New  York  city.  From 
August,  1866,  to  June,  1867,  he  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Department  of  the  Lakes.  He  had  never  recov- 
ered from  the  effect  of  the  injury  at  Chancellorsville, 
and  after  a  leave  of  absence  till  October  5,  1868,  he 
was  at  that  date,  on  account  of  disability,  retired 
from  active  service  at  his  own  request.  His  after 
years  were  years  of  inconvenience  and  suffering. 
Though  from  his  bravery  in  war  he  had  received 
the  appellation  of  "  Fighting  Joe  Hooker,"  he  was  a 
man  of  unusual  refinement  of  manners  and  genuine 
sympathy.  The  "  Old  Guard,"  his  favorite  division, 
which  was  present  in  nearly  all  his  battles,  was  much 
attached  to  him.  At  a  reunion  of  the  surviving 
members  a  few  days  before  his  death,  they  received 
friendly  counsel,  which  unexpectedly  to  them 
proved  the  last.  In  1865  General  Hooker  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Olivia  A.,  daughter  of  the  late  John 
Groesbeck,  of  Cincinnati,  and  a  sister  of  the  Hon. 
William  S.  Groesbeck,  whose  able  defense  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  at  the  impeachment  trial  gave  him  a 
national  reputation.  Mrs.  Hooker  died  of  consump- 
tion, at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Brainard,  in  Watertown, 
and  was  buried  at  Spring  Grove  Cemetery,  Cincin-, 
nati,  where  the  General's  remains  were  also  laid  at 
rest.  Without  children  to  mourn  his  loss,  his  death 
was  lamented,  not  merely  by  a  circle  of  relatives, 
but  by  his  companions  in  arms,  including  those  with 
whom  there  had  been  collision  in  the  antagonisms  of 
the  war,  and  the  whole  country. 


ANNING,  HON.  DANIEL,  President  of  the 
National  Commercial  Bank  of  Albany,  Editor 
of  the  Albany  Argus,  and  Chairman  of  the 
Democratic  State  Committee,  was  born  in  Albany  on 
August  16,  1831.  He  was  of  a  sturdy  parentage, 
which,  in  its  ancestral  lines,  ran  into  Irish,  English, 
and  Dutch  sources,  combining  the  main  stocks 
which  have  settled  Albany  and  impressed  upon  its 
life  and  growth  its  staid  qualities,  with  its  progress- 
ive movement.  From  earliest  boyhood  he  felt  the 
desire  and  formed  the  purpose  of  self-help.  While 
at  school  the  disposition  to  be  doing  was  dominant 
in  him,    It  was  his  conviction,  before  he  could 
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shape  it  into  statement,  that  he  could  unite  the  get- 
ting of  an  education  with  work  of  supporting  him- 
self. He  resisted  the  policy  of  confining  him  to  the 
routine  of  schooling  for  a  set  number  of  years  be- 
fore he  attacked  industry  itself.  So,  as  soon  as  he 
had  acquired  not  more  than  the  rudiments  of  learn- 
ing, he  obtained,  at  eleven  years  of  age,  a  situation  as  a 
boy  of  work  in  the  office  of  the  Albany  Atlas — which 
was  subsequently  merged  into  the  Argus,  with 
which  establishment  he  has  ever  since  been  connect- 
ed, rising  through  every  stage  of  sei-vice  and  re- 
sponsibility to  the  presidency  of  the  association  and 
to  the  executive  proprietorship.  In  this  adherence 
to  one  vocation  in  one  establishment,  the  qualities 
of  attachment,  persistence,  and  application,  for 
which  he  is  rightly  noted,  are  exemplified.  Many 
are  the  relations  and  responsibilities  growing  out  of 
his  connection  with  the  Argus,  but  they  all  radiate 
from  it ;  and  the  journal  and  his  own  personality 
have  had  a  reciprocal  influence  upon  one  another  of 
a  marked  kind.  The  threefold  form  of  newspaper 
work  is  apparent.  It  comprises  printing,  literary 
employment,  and  business  management.  To  all  of 
each  Mr.  Manning  has  served  a  long  tutelage.  In 
each  of  them  he  has  mastered  the  art.  From  one  to 
the  other  he  graduated  in  due  course.  Over  all  of 
them  he  has  qualified  himself  to  exercise  supervis- 
ion. He  has,  by  thorough  knowledge  of  the  details 
of  each  branch,  become  able  to  manage  them  simul- 
taneously in  their  affiliated  bearings,  however  large 
or  however  minute.  It  would  not  have  been  pos- 
sible for  him  to  have  done  this,  but  for  the  excellent 
constancy  of  adhering  to  the  one  establishment 
named,  and  but  for  his  thorough  habit  of  systematic 
study  of  all  that  relates  .to  the  vast  and  varied  inter- 
est of  journalism.  The  entire  business  environment 
of  the  man  has  been  in  sympathy  with  his  views. 
His  life  has  been  spent  in  the  city  of  his  birth.  His 
associates  have  been  those  who  were  the  companions 
of  his  youth.  His  political  opinions  have  been  in 
harmony  with  the  views  of  the  journal  which  he  has 
promoted.  The  position  of  that  journal  in  the  poli- 
tics of  the  State  and  nation  has  required  him  to 
scrutinize  and  weigh  the  large  responsibilities  which 
he,  in  turn,  has  had  to  wield  and  temper,  in  its 
name.  Journalism  is  becoming  the  educating  force 
of  the  people.  Especially  is  it  an  educating  force  to 
those  who  have  to  do  with  it.  Most  of  all,  is  it  an 
educating  force  to  those  who,  from  boyhood  through 
to  mature  manhood,  have  had  to  do  with  it,  in  all 
its  trinity  of  activity.  These  circumstances  render 
the  career  of  Daniel  Manning,  from  a  ' '  devil "  to  the 
"  case,"  from  the  "case"  to  the  foremanship,  from 
the  formanship  to  the  reporter's  desk,  thence  to  the 
associate  editorship,  and  thence  to  the  executive 


proprietorship  and  business  management  of  the 
Argus,  a  career  of  unity,  progression,  development, 
and  rewarding  recognition.  Passed  at  the  centre  of 
political  competition  of  the  Empire  State,  it  has  par- 
taken of  the  administration  of  successive  Governors 
and  the  course  of  successive  Legislatures.  It  has 
brought  our  subject  into  relations  of  confidence  and 
co-operation  with  many  able  minds.  It  has  tested 
the  qualities  by  which  influence  is  wrought  or 
wrecked.  It  has  been  a  school  of  faculty  and  char- 
acter, conceivably  second  to  none  other  in  American 
afEairs.  It  can  be  advisedly  said  that  Mr.  Manning's 
discharge  of  every  trust,  in  this  relation,  has  earned 
him  promotion  to  the  one  beyond  it,  until  he  reached 
the  summit  of  opportunity  and  power  in  the  field  in 
which  he  worked.  From  the  time  of  his  identifica- 
tion with  the  news  and  editorial  work  of  the  Argus, 
his  relation  was  a  transcendently  confidential  one. 
He  represented  the  paper  in  the  Legislature,  in  which 
it  has  always  been  recognized  as  the  monitor  and  ex- 
ponent of  one  of  the  great  contesting  parties.  Its 
duty  was  to  organize,  lead,  reflect,  and  restrain  its 
party  clientele,  and  to  example  the  entire  press  of 
its  party  in  the  State  always,  and  often  in  the  nation. 
Prevision,  discretion,  steadiness,  sagacity,  and  hon- 
or were  demanded.  Real  qualities  of  practical  states- 
manship were  required.  The  vigilance  and  power  of 
great  antagonists  had  to  be  challenged.  The  in-e- 
sponsible  freedom  of  remoter  journalism  was  im- 
possible. In  this  work  Mr.  Manning  was  the  pupil 
of  Calvert  Com,stock,  the  partner  of  William  Cas- 
sidy;  and  he  has  become  the  successor  of  both.  He 
never  affected  their  ornament  of  method  ;  but  his 
tempering  thought,  worldly  wisdom,  ever  sedate 
judgment,  imperturbable  repose,  and  far-reaching 
sight  were  of  help  to  their  brilliant  powers  of  state- 
ment; and  his  share  in  their  successes  and  reputation 
is  no  small  one.  No  public  man  of  either  party  ever 
in  State  service  at  Albany  has  failed  to  feel  the  gov- 
erning strength  of  Mr.  Manning's  mind  on  the  high- 
er and  larger  interests  of  politics.  The  men  with 
whom  he  has  served  prepared  him  for  the  leading 
work  he  has  of  late  years  been  called  on  to  do.  He 
grew  to  his  influence  by  large,  long,  and  legitimate 
preparation.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Cassidy,  in  1873, 
Mr.  Manning,  who  had  been,  since  1865,  associate 
editor  of  the  paper,  took  full  charge  of  it,  and  be- 
came the  President  of  the  company.  He  had  already 
impressed  himself  upon  the  politics  of  the  State  by 
most  effective  and  characteristically  practical  work, 
with  Messrs.  Tilden,  O'Conor,  and  others,  against 
the  Tweed  ring.  That  ring  made  the  Legislature 
its  means,  while  it  made  the  metropolis  its  spoil,  the 
State  its  bondsman,  and  the  nation  its  intended  prey. 
To  the  movement  for  starting  a  fire  in  the  rear  of 
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this  ring,  what  time  its  home  antagonists  fought  it  at 
the  front,  Mr.  Manning  had  given  all  his  strength 
and  influence.     The  Argus  continued,  and  increased 
the  record  against  rapacity,  under  him.  By  common 
consent  he  was  awarded  the  leadership  of  the  anti- 
ring  forces  within  the  Democratic  party  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  State.  The  political  hfe  of  Mr.  Manning 
since  then  has  been  one  of  unsought  prominence  and 
of  unsurpassed  influence  within   his  party  in   the 
State.    He  was  a  member  of  the  Democratic  State 
Convention  of  1874,  at  Syracuse,  which  nominated 
Governor  Tilden.  During  his  administration  he  was 
earnest  in  support,  and  fertile  in  the  origination  and 
organization,  of  measures  for  administrative  reform. 
Against  the  Canal  ring,  as  against  the  Tweed  ring, 
he  waged  inexorable  war.     The  acts  of  placing  the 
canals  and  prisons  on  a  business  and  self-sustaining 
basis,  and  of  augmenting  the  term  and  power  of  the 
executive,  were,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  secured  by 
him.     He  controlled  the  delegation  from  the  State 
of  New  York  to  the  National   Convention  of  St. 
Louis,  in  1876,  and  of  Cincinnati  in  1880.     He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Democratic  State  Committee 
since  1876,  was  its  Secretary  in  1879  and  1880,  and 
its  Chairman  in  1881, 1883  and  1888.    In  1878  he  asso- 
ciated with  him,  in  the  editorship  of  the  Argus,  Mr. 
St.  Clair  McKelway,   still  retaining  the    executive 
management  of  the  business  of  the  paper  and  the 
presidency  of  the  company.     Whatever  aggressive 
work  the  State  Democracy  has  accomplished  within 
the  last  ten  years,  has  been  identified  with  Mr.  Man- 
ning's influence  upon  its  organization  and  policy. 
To  the  duties  before  exercised  by  Dean  Richmond 
and  then  by  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  in  the  leadership  of 
leaders,  Mr.  Manning  has  succeeded  :  not  as  an  imi- 
tator, but  as  one  who  has  impressed  on  the  position 
his  own  methods  and  qualities.     These  comprise  a 
confident  reliance  on  principle  and  on  the  public  ca- 
pacity and  disposition  to  recognize  and  respond  to 
it ;  a  making  of  issues,  broad,  sharp,  and  command- 
ing ;  a  policy  of  campaigning  marked  by  candor, 
evidence,  and  aggression  ;  a  calculation  of  the  peo- 
ple as  the  decisive  factor  and  of  politicians  by  trade 
as  of  little  account.     His  trust  in  the  honesty  and 
intelligent  self-interest  of  the  masses  is  as  marked  as 
his  small  estimate  either  of  the  power  or  pretenses 
of  local    "bosses"    or   unspeakable  "henchmen." 
His  perceptions  are  intellectual,  his  tactics  are  ethi- 
cal ;  his  consciousness  that  neither  party  is  so  good 
as  It  ought  to  be  leads  him  to  strive  to  make  the  one 
with  which  he  acts,  better  each  successive  year,  in  so 
far  as  the  instrumentalities  to  his  hand  enable  that  to 
be  done.     His  relations  with  the  statesmen  of  his 
party  have  long  been  intimate,  and  the  best  of  them 
are  his  firm  friends.     Never  relishing,  and  reluctant- 


ly accepting  political  responsibilities  of  any  kind, 
Mr.  Manning  has  lately  announced,  and  is  effecting, 
his  determination  to  retire  from  them  altogether. 
Never  consenting  to  hold  public  place,  though  urged 
often  to  do  so,  his  political  stewardship  has  been 
marked  by  principle,  by  high  honor,  indomitable 
courage,  and  complete  unselfishness.  The  placing  of 
a  party  in  a  position  to  deserve  success  is  to  him  far 
more  important  than  the  arts  of  achieving  it.    In 
affairs  of  his  native  city  no  man  has  attained  to 
greater  influence  than  Mr.  Manning,  yet  none  has 
more  sturdily  refused  to  identify  himself  with  pub- 
lic elective  ofiScial  position.    He  has  recognized  a  sole 
duty  in  administering  unselfishly  and    unhamper- 
edly  the  great  public  journalistic  trust  of  which  he 
is  put  in  charge.     His  business  gifts  as  an  organizer 
and  financier  have,  however,  not  permitted  him  to 
confine  them  to    the  work  of  publishing  entirely. 
He  has  long  been  the  director  for  Albany  in  the  Al- 
bany and  Susquehanna  Railway  Company.    From 
1869  to  1882,  when  he  resigned,  he  was  a  director  in 
the  National  Savings  Bank  of  Albany.     In  1873  he 
became  a  director  in  the  National  Commercial  Bank 
of   Albany.    In   1881    he   became    its    Vice-Presi- 
dent,   in  place  of  Robert    L.    Johnson,    deceased. 
In  1883  he  became  its  President,  in  place  of  Gen- 
eral   Robert    H.    Pruyn,    deceased.      He  is    Park 
Commissioner  of   the  city,  a  director    of  the  Al- 
bany Railway,    a  director   of   the   Electric   Light 
Company,   and  one    of  the    trustees  of  the  Port 
Orange  Club     Married  in  1853  most  happily  to  Miss 
Mary  Little,  a  lady  of  English  parentage,  he  suffered 
the  loss  of  her  death  in  1883.     Two  sons,  grown  to 
man's  estate,  and  two  daughters,  verging  on  young 
womanhood,  are  the  crown  of  this  union.     His  two 
sons  are  James  Hilton  and  Frederick  Clinton,  the 
former  being  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Bonsi- 
late  Button  Company,  of  Albany,  and  also  manag- 
ing editor  of  the  Albany  Sunday  Argus,  and  the 
latter  a  stationer  in  that  city.    His  brother,  Hon. 
John  B.  Manning,  whose  biography  appeared  in  Vol. 
II.  of  this  work,  is  the  present  worthy  and  eflacient 
Mayor  of  Buffalo,  elected  to  that  office  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Hon.  Grover  Cleveland,  now  Governor  of 
New  York.     A  life  of  benificent  activity,  cultured 
by  large  and  informing  studies,  ballasted  with  vast 
responsibilities,  tempered  by  intercourse  with  able 
and  illustrious  men,  and  inspired  by  a  high  and 
practical  sense  of  honor  and  of  duty,  Daniel  Manning, 
still  in  the  prime  of  his  faculties,  has,  it  is  hoped,  many 
years  of  honor  and  of  usefulness  before  him,  in  which 
his  past  would  be  a  proof  of  his  probity  and  his  power, 
as  it  is  a  most  excellent  attestation  of  the  possibilities 
and  product  of  what  is  best  in  American  character, 
by  self-help  under  American  institutions. 
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DRAPER,  HENRY,  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  a  scientific 
discoverer  of  the  first  rank,  was  born  In  Prince 
Edward  county,  Virginia,  May  7,  1837,  and 
died  at  New  York,  November  20,  1883.  He  inher- 
ited a  taste  for  scientific  pursuits  from  his  father. 
Dr.  John  "W.  Draper,  who  died  January  4, 1882,  and 
whose  researches  in  chemistry  and  physiology,  and 
published  works,  gave  him  nearly  as  much  celebrity 
in  Europe  as  in  this  country.  On  the  appointment 
of  the  elder  Draper  as  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  in  the  boyhood 
of  his  son,  the  family  took  up  their  residence  in  the 
city.  Henry  entered  the  academic  department  of  the 
university  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  and  graduated 
from  the  medical  department  in  1858.  The  value  of 
his  education  was  enhanced  by  the  special  instruction 
of  his  father.  Dr.  John  W.  Draper,  as  early  as 
1839,  had  succeeded  in  taking  the  first  photographic 
portrait;  and  his  son  became  proficient  in  photog- 
raphy. While  in  the  medical  school,  he  conducted  a 
series  of  experiments  on  the  functions  of  the  spleen, 
in  which  he  employed  microscopic  photography.  In 
this  way  he  accidentally  discovered  the  advantage  of 
proto-chloride  of  palladium  in  darkening  collodion 
negatives,  the  commencement  of  discoveries  of  the 
highest  importance.  He  spent  the  year  1859  in  Eu- 
"rope,  where  the  interest  excited  by  the  examination 
of  the  great  Rosse  reflecting  telescope  gave  a  per- 
manent bent  to  his  scientific  investigations.  Return- 
ing to  New  York,  he  was  placed  on  the  medical 
staff  of  Bellevue  Hospital,  which  position  he  re- 
linquished a  year  and  a  half  later  to  devote  his  at- 
tention to  astronomical  studies,  though  he  retained 
the  chair  of  physiology  in  the  academic  department 
of  the  university,  to  which  he  had  been  appointed. 
Possessing  great  mechanical  ingenuity,  he  construct- 
ed, mainly  with  his  own  hands,  a  15  1-2  inch  re- 
flecting telescope,  with  which  he  procured  the 
largest  photograph  of  the  moon  ever  taken,  fifty 
inches  in  diameter.  His  methods  of  grinding  and 
polishing  reflecting  mirrors,  and  his  system  of  test- 
ing them,  excited  so  much  inquiry,  that  a  full  account 
was  prepared  for  publication,  which  appears  in  the 
"  Contributions  to  Science,"  issued  by  the  Smithson- 
ian Institution  in  1864,  and  still  remaining  the  stan- 
dard authority  on  the  subject.  The  same  year  he 
published  a  text-book  of  chemistry  and  a  pamphlet 
on  "  Silvered  Glass  Telescopes  and  Celestial  Pho- 
tography;" also  a  paper  entitled  "  Philcsophic  Use 
of  Silvered  Glass  Reflecting  Telescopes,"  in  the 
PhilosopMc Magazine.  "Petroleum  :  its  Importance 
and  its  History,"  and  "American  Contributions  to 
the  Spectrum  Analysis,"  appeared  in  the  Journal  of 
Science  in  1865.  His  professorship  was  extended 
in  1866  to  embrace  the  chair  of  physiology  in  the  med- 


ical department  of  the  university,  which  had  been 
founded  by  his  father,  and  of  which  he  became  the 
managing  officer.  The  destruction  of  the  building 
with  its  valuable  collections  and  apparatus  soon  af- 
ter, might  have  been  fatal  to  that  branch  of  the  in- 
stitution but  for  the  pecuniary  contributions  and 
personal  efforts  of  Professor  Draper,  who  was  chief- 
ly instrumental  in  the  erection  of  the  new  edifice  in 
East  Twenty-sixth  street.  In  1867  occurred  his 
marriage  to  Mary  Anna,  daughter  of  Cortland  Palm 
er,  Esq.,  who  was  ever  after  his  constant  companion 
in  his  scientific  work,  and  whose  valuable  services 
were  often  gratefully  acknowledged.  Continuing 
his  astronomical  observations,  he  engaged  in  the 
construction  of  an  equatorial  telescope  with  his  own 
hands,  in  which  he  demonstrated  the  value  of  iDure 
silver  over  all  other  substances  in  the  prepar- 
ation of  the  spectrum.  After  many  trials  he  suc- 
ceeded, in  1872,  in  perfecting  this  instrument,  which 
is  described  by  President  Barnard,  in  his  "First 
Century  of  the  Republic,"  as  "probably  the  most 
difficult  and  costly  experiment  in  celestial  chemistry 
ever  made."  The  telescope  has  an  aperture  of 
twenty-eight  inches,  and  is  the  largest  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  mounted  with  two  others  at  an  ob- 
servatory on  his  father's  grounds  at  Hastings-on-the- 
Hudson,  where  he  made  his  observations.  A  very 
complete  laboratory,  and  workshops  supplied  with 
all  tools  and  appliances  that  could  be  of  use  in  his 
work,  were  in  the  rear  of  his  city  residence.  In 
1873  he  was  compelled  to  retire  from  the  medical 
department  of  the  university  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  his  father-in-law,  of  whose  estate  he  was 
appointed  an  executor  and  the  managing  trustee.  In 
conducting  the  business  connected  with  Mr.  Palm 
er's  large  possessions,  including  the  Morton  House, 
the  Union  Square  Hotel  and  Theati-e,  and  the  Man- 
hattan Market  property,  he  displayed  high  execu- 
ive  qualities  seldom  found  in  a  scientific  explorer.- 
With  his  new  telescope  and  his  combined  attain 
ments  in  astronomy,  chemistry,  and  photography,  he 
achieved  wonderful  success,  photographing  and  clas- 
sifying more  than  a  hundred  Stella  spectra.  His 
photograph  of  the  fixed  lines  in  the  spectra  of  stars 
caused  wide  interest.  Among  his  photographic  dis- 
coveries was  the  gelatino-bromide  dry  process,  which 
greatly  assisted  in  the  astronomical  observations. 
He  was  able  to  detennine  the  relative  wave  lengths 
of  the  fixed  lines  by  a  photograph  of  the  diffraction 
spectrum,  of  unequaled  excellence.  The  British 
Association  reproduced  this  photograph,  and  Secchi 
copied  it  on  steel  for  his  work  on  the  sun.  The 
[  knowledge  of  Pi'ofessor  Draper's  discoveries  had 
I  thus  far  been  principally  confined  to  scientific  cir- 
cles, but  the  observations  on  the  transit  of  Venus, 
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in  1874,  made  his  name  familiar  to  cultured  men  of 
every  class.  Appointed  as  Siiperintendent  of  the 
Photographic  Department  of  the  Commission,  he 
was  so  successful  in  the  work  that  the  Government 
caused  a  gold  medal  to  be  struck  off  for  him  at  the 
Philadelphia  Mint.  He  was  the  first  scientific  recip- 
ient of  such  a  distinction.  It  bears  the  inscription, 
"  Decori  Decus  Addit  Avito,"  "He  adds  lustre  to 
imcestral  glory."  His  greatest  achievement  was  the 
discovery  of  oxygen  in  the  sun,  in  1877,  which  was 
made  known  by  a  paper  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Science  and  Arts,  entitled  "Discovery  of  Oxygen  in 
the  Sun  by  Photography,  and  a  New  Theory  of  the 
Solar  Spectrum."  As  soon  as  this  was  translated 
and  published  in  the  French  and  German  papers, 
his  theory  was  attacked  and  doubts  cast  upon  the 
correctness  of  the  observations.  In  order  to  make 
fuller  explanations  to  the  scientific  societies,  he  vis- 
ited London  and  Paris,  and  was  cordially  received. 
When  the  extent  and  character  of  his  experiments 
were  made  known,  dissent  was  generally  withdrawn, 
and  later  investigations  have  tended  to  confirm  the 
correctness  of  his  conclusions.  Having  experienced 
difiiculty  in  his  observations  from  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  and  the  inequality  of  the  temper- 
ature, he  visited  the  Rocky  Mountains  the  same 
year  and  undertook  a  series  of  experiments  that  con- 
vinced him  that  the  obstacles  would  not  be  over 
come  in  that  region,  but  that  the  summit  of  a  high 
mountain  near  the  seacoast  would  be  best  suited  to 
the  purpose.  The  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  in  1878 
was  the  occasion  of  another  trip  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  another  illustration  of  the  value  of 
his  apparatus  in  observing  celestial  phenomena. 
Later  he  devoted  much  time  to  taking  photographs 
of  the  nebula  of  Orion,  a  difflculty  which  can  only 
be  appreciated  by  recalling  the  fact  that  the  light 
from  that  distance  has  been  longer  iiT  reaching  the 
earth  than  can  be  embraced  in  any  estimates  of  hu- 
man chronology.  During  his  last  year  he  directed 
his  attention  to  the  discoveries  in  electricity,  and 
undertook  to  overcome  some  of  the  difficulties  in 
electric  lighting.  While  in  the  midst  of  successful 
accomplishment,  death  overtook  him  in  his  work, 
but  the  impulse  he  imparted  in  this  and  other  fields 
of  inquiry  will  bear  further  fruit  in  the  laboi's  of 
others.  On  the  death  of  his  father  he  was  appointed 
to  succeed  him  as  Professor  of  Chemistry,  and  con- 
tinued to  fill  both  chairs  in  the  academical  depart- 
ment until  September,  1883,  when,  on  account  of 
the  absorbing  demands  of  his  personal  studies  and 
experiments,  he  sundered  his  connection  with  the 
university.  It  was  his  custom  to  entertain  the  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  at  his  ele- 
gant mansion  in  Madison  avenue  when  the  annual 


meeting  was  held  in  the  city.  At  these  gatherings 
he  would  gives  illustrations  of  new  inventions  of  in- 
terest. Professor  Draper's  writings  were  not  volum- 
inous, but  in  addition  to  those  we  have  mentioned 
he  contributed  various  papers  suggested  by  his  ob- 
servations to  the  scientific  publications,  principally 
the  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Century  Club,  of  the  Union  League 
Club,  and  various  scientific  societies.  His  wife  sur- 
vived him,  but  no  children.  His  two  brothers  have 
likewise  attained  eminence  ;  the  eldest,  John  Chris- 
topher Draper,  is  Professor  of  Natural  History  in 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  the  author 
of  valuable  works  on  anatomy,  physiology,  and  hy- 
giene. The  younger  brother,  Daniel  Draper,  the 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Meteorological  Bureau  in 
Central  Park,  has  made  valuable  discoveries  in  fore- 
casting storms  and  the  determination  of  their  course. 
The  wife  of  Rev.  Dr.  Mytton  Maury  and  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward H.  Dixon  are  his  sisters. 


ANTHONY,  JESSE  BARKER,  of  Troy,  was 
born  in  that  city,  December  16,  1837.  His  an- 
cestors were  of  English  birth,  and  upon  coming 
to  this  country  settled  in  Rhode  Island,  from  which 
State  his  gi-andfather,  Jesse  Anthony,  removed  with 
his  family  to  Easton,  Washington  county,  N.  Y., 
and  subsequently  came  to  the  city  of  Troy,  where, 
with  his  sons,  he  established  a  general  wholesale  and 
retail  mercantile  business,  and  afterward  engaged  in 
the  foundry  line  and  the  manufacture  of  stoves, 
being  among  the  earliest  in  Troy  to  carry  on  that 
branch  of  industry.  His  father,  John  Anthony, 
born  in  1816,  after  coming  to  Troy,  in  1837  married 
Mary  Ann  Gibeny  of  that  city.  He  was  associated 
with  his  father  in  the  mercantile  and  foundry  busi- 
ness, and  upon  retiring  from  those  pursuits  was  for 
several  years  engaged  in  real  estate  operations  in  the 
city,  was  prominently  identified  with  its  business 
interests  and  prosperity,  and  for  many  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  City  Council.  He  removed  to  the  State 
of  Delaware  about  1865,  where  he  now  resides. 
Jesse  B.  Anthony  received  a  fair  common  school 
education,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  entered  a  whole- 
sale grocery  house  as  clerk,  where  he  continued  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  his  minority.  In  1859  he  mar- 
ried Catharine  A.,  daughter  of  John  M.  Bogardus, 
of  Troy,  and  the  same  year  formed  a  copartnership 
with  Charles  E.  Dusenberry,  and  under  the  firm 
name  of  Dusenberry  &  Anthony,  became  the  sue 
cessors  of  J.  M.  Bogardus  &  Co.,  in  the  wholesale 
coffee  and  spice  trade.  The  firm  continued  until 
1876,  carrying  on  a  large  and  increasing  business. 
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From  1876  to  1879  it  was  known  as  J.  B.  Antliony 
&  Co.,  and,  in  the  latter  year,  Henry  O.  Dusen- 
berry  retiring  from  the  firm,  Mr.  Anthony  continued 
the  business  as  sole  owner.  He  was  one  of  the  or- 
ganizers of  the  Troy  Steam  Heating  Company,  a 
corporation  started  with  a  capital  of  $75,000  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  steam  for  heat  from  a  central 
point.  He  continued  as  President  of  the  company 
until  the  year  1880,  when,  on  the  organization  of  a 
new  company,  he  retired  from  the  position.  He  was 
also  for  many  years  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Union 
National  Bank.  His  close  application  to  business, 
his  perseverance  and  resolution  to  succeed  in  what- 
ever he  undertakes,  and  his  integrity  in  all  relations, 
have  won  for  him  a  place  among  the  most  enterpris- 
ing young  men  of  the  city.  Mr.  Anthony  has  ever 
been  a  public-spirited  citizen,  and  while  never  active 
in  politics  or  connected  with  any  city  office,  yet  has 
been  prompt  in  responding  to  all  that  pertains  to  the 
welfare  of  the  city.  Liberal  with  his  means,  loyal 
to  his  convictions,  he  maintains  a  worthy  and  enviable 
reputation  at  home  and  wherever  known.  It  is  how- 
ever in  the  field  of  Masonry,  an  institution  to  which 
he  has  devoted  much  time  and  labor,  that  he  has  at- 
tained the  greater  prominence,  and  in  this  department 
his  reputation  is  not  confined  to  the  city  of  Troy, 
but  his  name  is  known  throughout  the  State  and 
throughout  the  Republic.  Earnest,  thorough,  and 
active  in  this  labor,  he  has  done  much  toward  the 
advancement  of  that  noble  object,  and  has  won  for 
himself  a  reputation  of  which  he  may  well  be  proud. 
He  has  never  sought  prominence  at  the  hands  of  the 
craft,  and  the  honors  which  have  been  confen-ed 
upon  him  have  come  unsolicited,  and  when  called 
upon  for  any  duty  in  that  department  he  has  always 
responded  willingly  and  with  signal  ability.  He 
was  made  a  mason  in  King  Boloman's  Primitive 
Lodge  No.  91,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  February  33,  1860,  and, 
after  filling  the  offices  of  Senior  Deacon  and  Senior 
Warden,  was,  in  1867,  chosen  as  its  Worship- 
ful Master,  and  continued  in  that  honorable  position 
for  three  consecutive  terms.  In  1873  he  was  ap- 
pointed District  Deputy  Grand  Master  of  the  Twelfth 
Masonic  DisHrict,  holding  the  office  two  years. 
While  holding  this  office  he  was  selected  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  district  to  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention assembled  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  revising  the  constitution  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  was  one  of  the  active 
workers  in  that  important  convention.  At  the  an- 
nual session  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  June,  1875,  he  was 
unanimously  elected  Senior  Grand  Warden  ;  in  1879, 
Deputy  Grand  Master ;  and  in  1880,  Grand  Master 
of  the  Grand  Lodge.  As  the  head  of  the  craft  of 
fhe  Empire  State  his  administration  of  .the  affairs  of 


this  vast  jurisdiction  was  one  of  ability  and  marked 
success,  and  he  retired  from  office  with  the  good 
will  of  all  the  representatives.  It  was  his  privilege, 
besides  officiating  in  other  public  ceremonials  of  a 
similar  nature,  to  lay  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
Egyptian  Obelisk  in  Central  Park,  New  York  city, 
October  9,  1880,  delivering  the  address  upon  that 
occasion.  It  is  proper  here  to  say  that  the  address 
in  question  received  the  marked  approval  of  all  the 
best  masonic  scholars  in  the  United  States,  and  was 
the  theme  of  many  congratulatory  letters  from  men 
of  the  highest  places  in  the  fraternity.  During  his 
official  term  occurred  the  Centennial  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  State  of  New  York,  June,  1881,  and 
he  delivered  the  Historical  Address  on  that  oc- 
casion at  the  meeting  held  at  the  Academy  of  Music, 
New  York  city;  and  the  facts  embodied  therein  have 
been  widely  copied  throughout  the  United  States  by 
the  various  Grand  Bodies.  He  received  the  Capitu- 
lar degree  in  Apollo  Chapter  No.  48,  R.  A.  M.,  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  in  December,  1860;  and,  after  serving  as  Cap- 
tain of  the  Host  one  term  and  Principal  Sojourner 
two  terms,  was  elected  in  1873  as  its  High  Priest, 
filling  the  position  for  five  consecutive  years;  and  on 
retiring  therefrom,  at  his  own  request,  was  compli- 
mented with  a  costly  Past  High  Priest's  Jewel  as  a 
token  of  respect  and  esteem.  In  the  Grand  Chapter  of 
Royal  Arch  Masons  of  the  State  of  New  York  he 
was  appointed  as  Grand  Lecturer,  holding  the  office 
for  two  terms.  He  received  the  Orders  of  Knight- 
hood in  Apollo  Commandery  No.  15,  K.  T.,  Sep- 
tember 3,  1863;  and,  after  filling  the  office  of  Prelate 
four  consecutive  years,  was  elected  as  its  Eminent 
Commander,  and  after  two  years  service  retired 
from  office  in  1876.  He  received  the  degrees  in  the 
Criptic  Rite  in  Bloss  Council  No.  14,  R.  &  S.  M., 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  March  15,  1861;  and  after  filling  var- 
ious subordinate  positions  was  elected  as  T.  I.  Mas- 
ter. In  the  year  1863  he  received  the  grades  of  the 
Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  up  to  the  14th, 
and  .subsequently,  in  Albany  Sovereign  Consistory, 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  was  made  a  33d  degree  Mason.  In 
this  rite  he  has  ever  been  an  active  worker,  and 
now  holds  the  position  of  T.  P.  G.  M.  of  Delta  Lodge 
of  Perfection,  M.  E.  S.  P.  6.  M.  of  Delta  Council 
of  Princes  of  Jerusalem,  and  M.  W.  P.  M.  of  Delta 
Chapter  of  Rose  Croix, — all  located  at  Troy,  N.  Y. 
In  the  year  1874  the  Supreme  Council  for  the  North- 
ern Masonic  Jurisdiction  conferred  upon  him  the 
thirty-third  degree,  and  created  him  an  honorary 
member  of  that  exalted  body.  He  is  also  the  G.  P. 
of  Oriental  Temple  of  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine, 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  Royal  Order  of  Scotland  in  the  United 
States,  having  received  the  degree  in  May,  1878,  at 
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Washington,  D.  C.  He  is  also  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  several  Masonic  bodies  outside  of  the  city  of 
Troy,  the  same  having  been  conferred  not  alone  as 
a  reward  for  special  labor,  but  also  as  a  mark  of  es- 
teem and  respect  as  a  man  and  Mason.  As  a  ritual- 
ist and  worker  in  the  various  bodies  of  Masonry  he 
stands  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  craft,  and  his 
earnestness  and  fervency  impress  his  hearers  with 
the  beauties  of  the  institution.  He  has  been  active 
and  prominent  in  all  the  Masonic  enterprises  of  the 
city  of  Troy,  and  done  much  toward  the  advance- 
ment of  Masonry  in  the  city.  At  the  erection  of  the 
new  Masonic  Temple  in  Troy  in  1872,  he  was  one  of 
the  most  energetic  workers  in  the  completion  of  that 
enterprise  ;  was  selected  as  orator  on  the  occasion 
of  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone,  August  2,  1871  ; 
has  been  the  Secretary  of  the  Troy  Masonic  Hall 
Association  since  its  incorporation  in  1871,  and 
holds  various  offices  of  trust  in  the  Masonic  bodies  of 
Troy.  In  the  field  of  Masonic  literature  he  has 
not  been  idle,  and  by  his  pen  he  has  contributed 
much  that  is  valuable  to  the  craft  in  the  city  in 
the  preparation  of  the  local  histories  of  Masonry, 
and  also  the  publication  of  histories  of  the  various 
Masonic  bodies.  His  last  effort  being  a  complete 
history  of  Apollo  Commandery  No.  15,  a  volume  of 
218  pages.  He  also  published  a  Review  of  the 
transactions  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State 
of  New  York  from  1782  to  1852,  which  supplied 
a  want  long  felt  by  the  craft  throughout  the 
State,  and  was  received  with  much  favor  and 
commendation.  He  has  the  reputation  of  being 
thorough  in  all  he  undertakes,  and  in  plain,  earnest 
language  he  presents  his  subject  in  a  manner  which 
demands  the  attention  of  the  hearer  or  reader.  Still 
in  the  prime  of  life,  his  future  usefulness  can  hardly 
be  measured.  With  a  clear  brain,  a  large  heart,  and 
a  devotion  to  all  that  is  best  in  life,  it  were  idle  to 
estimate  what  yet  may  come  from  his  efforts.  His 
fellow-citizens  will  not  forget  one  born  and  reared 
among  them,  nor  be  diffident  in  according  him  their 
confidence.  His  brethren  of  the  mystic  tie  will 
cherish  him  as  one  who  has  faithfully  served  them 
in  every  capacity  to  which  he  has  been  called,  and 
whose  talent  has  largely  added  to  the  literature  of 
the  craft.  His  past  has  been  active  and  beneficent, 
and  the  future  promises  increasing  honor  and  use- 
fulness with  increasing  years. 


[ANN,   HON.   FRANCIS  NORTON,  formerly 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  of  Rens- 
selaer county,  and  thrice  Mayor  of  the  city  of 
Troy,  was  born  in  the  town  of  Milton,    Saratoga 


county,  New  York,  June  19, 1803,  and  died  at  Troy, 
New  York,  February  8,  1880.  His  grandfather, 
Joel  Mann,  from  Hebron,  Tolland  county,  Connec- 
ticut, was  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Milton  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century,  and  his  son,  Jeremiah 
Mann,  was  his  thrifty  successor  as  a  farmer  on  the 
same  estate.  Jeremiah  Mann  married  Lydia,  daugh- 
ter of  Francis  Norton,  of  Hebron,  from  whom  they 
named  their  son  Francis  Norton  Mann.  The  boy 
hood  of  this  son  was  passed  as  that  of  farmers'  sons 
usually  at  that  jjeriod.  He  was  taught  in  the  com- 
mon schools  in  the  winter  and  assisted  his  father  on 
the  farm  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Studi- 
ous from  childhood,  he  cultivated  his  taste  by  read- 
ing, and  aspired  to  a  higher  culture.  When  about 
eighteen  years  of  age,  his  views  came  in  conflict  with 
those  of  his  father,  who  had  designed  that  he  should 
follow  his  own  occupation.  The  young  man  was 
determined  to  acquire  a  college  education  and  the 
arguments  of  his  father  and  the  offer  of  a  good  f ai-m 
were  as  ineffectual  as  the  refusal  to  render  pecuniary 
assistance,  if  the  paternal  wishes  were  not  respected. 
Leaving  home,  the  son  applied  to  Dr.  Joseph  Sweet- 
man,  a  Presbyterian  divine  at  Charlton,  in  the  same 
county,  about  sixteen  miles  distant ;  and,  as  an  in- 
mate of  the  clergyman's  family,  received  for  two 
years  instruction  in  classical  studies  in  return  for 
such  services  as  he  could  render.  His  preparatory 
studies  were  completed  at  the  Lansingburg  Acad- 
emy, one  of  the  best  of  the  institutions  chartered 
by  the  Regents  of  the  State  University.  This  acad- 
emy was  an  outgrowth,  in  1796,  of  a  select  school, 
and  had  steadily  progressed  in  results  and  influence. 
With  a  new  and  commodious  building,  it  was  now 
flourishing  under  the  care  of  George  A.  Simmons, 
afterwards  a  member  of  Congress  from  the  Platts- 
burg  district.  ,  In  June,  1823,  Francis  N.  Mann 
entered  the  junior  class  of  Union  College,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  revered  Eliphalet  Nott.  Gradu- 
ating in  1825,  he  commenced  studying  law  with 
Ashley  Sampson  and  John  Dickson,  at  Rochester, 
New  York,  where  he  received  compensation  for  ser- 
vices sufficient  for  his  support.  Mr.  Sampson,  who 
was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Monroe  county  bar, 
was  at  that  time  first  Judge  of  the  County  Court  and 
afterwards  represented  the  district  in  the  Assembly. 
Young  Mann's  legal  studies  were  continued  in  the 
office  of  Daniel  Cady,  at  Johnstown,  New  York,  and 
finished  with  Samuel  G.  Huntington,  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  of  Rensselaer  county,  who 
was  eminent  as  a  master  of  the  law,  especially  of 
real  estate  :  withal  Judge  Huntington  was  a  kind 
and  courteous  man,  ready  to  give  a  helping  hand  to 
the  diligent  student.  Under  such  instructors  young 
Mann,  on  his  admission  to  the  bar  as  attorney  and 
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counsel  of  the  Supreme  Court,  at  TJtica,  in  August, 
1828,  was  prepared  to  commence  a  successful  prac- 
tice. Opening  an  office  at  Troy,  his  progress  was 
steady  and  uninterrupted,  until  in  time  he  found 
himself  in  the  possession  of  an  estate  of  his  own  re- 
quiring his  whole  attention.  Actuated  strictly  by 
conscientious  and  high  minded  principle,  he  com- 
manded the  confidence  of  the  citizens,  and  was  not 
only  retained  in  important  cases,  but  soon  called  on 
to  represent  the  public  in  various  trusts  and  official 
positions.  In  1830  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
St.  John's  (P.  E.)  Church,  an  offshoot  of  St.  Paul's, 
the  original  Episcopal  Church  of  the  city.  Prom 
that  time  until  his  death  he  was  one  of  the  vestry- 
men and  interested  in  various  religious  and  chari- 
table movements  in  the  city.  In  1837  he  was  elected 
a  Supervisor  of  the  Second  ward  of  the  city  of  Troy. 
Having  attained  a  high  character  for  fairness,  good 
judgment,  and  legal  knowledge,  he  was  appointed  in 
1840  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  of 
Rensselaer  county,  under  the  constitution  of  1821. 
He  sat  upon  the  bench  for  five  years,  commanding 
the  respect  of  the  bar  and  of  the  public  by  the  im- 
partiality and  soundness  of  his  decisions.  In  1844 
he  was  elected  an  Alderman  for  the  Second  ward 
of  the  city,  and  twice  successively  re-elected,  when 
he  was  chosen,  in  1847,  Mayor  of  the  city,  which 
had  reached  a  population  of  about  25,000,  enjoying  a 
high  degree  of  manufacturing  and  commercial  pros- 
perity. His  administration  of  the  chief  municipal 
office  was  satisfactory  to  the  citizens,  and  he  was 
again  placed  in  the  Mayor's  chair  in  1848  and  in 
1849  by  increased  majorities.  Meanwhile  he  con- 
tracted marriage,  in  1848,  with  Mary  J.,  daughter  of 
Marquis  De  Lafayette  Hooker,  of  Poultney,  Rut- 
land county,  Vermont,  a  descendant  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Hooker,  the  leader  of  the  band  which,  in 
1636,  journeyed  from  Massachusetts  Bay  through 
the  wilderness  and  settled  the  towns  of  Hartford, 
Wethersfield,  and  Windsor,  the  commencement  of 
the  Colony  of  Connecticut.  Among  the  mercantile 
institutions  with  which  Judge  Mann  was  connected 
was  the  Mutual  National  Bank  of  Troy,  organized 
under  the  national  banking  act  in  1865,  with  a  capi- 
tal of  $250,000,  succeeding  the  Mutual  Bank,  organ- 
ized under  the  State  laws  in  1853  :  from  the  re-organ- 
ization until  his  death  he  was  a  director.  The  bene- 
fits of  his  experience  and  business  and  professional 
knowledge  were  sought  by  local  institutions  of  vari- 
ous kinds.  He  was  called  to  the  board  of  the  Troy 
Academy,  a  prosperous  institution  incorporated  in 
1834,  of  which  he  became  the  President.  He  was 
long  identified  as  an  officer  with  the  Troy  Orphan 
Asylum,  a  well  managed  charity  organized  in  1833, 
and  with  other  local  institutions,    In  1875  Judge 


Mann  lost  his  wife  by  death.  Their  children  are 
Francis  Norton  Mann,  who  was  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1870,  and  after  studying  at  the  Albany 
Law  School  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1872,  was  an 
Alderman  of  Troy  from  1873  to  1877,  and  in  the 
year  1879  served  as  a  member  of  the  Assembly  ; 
Elias  Plum  Mann,  who  graduated  at  the  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute  in  1873  ;  and  Emily  M.  Mann, 
now  Mrs.  Hamilton  Fish,  Jr.,  of  New  York  cily. 


BURDETT,  HON.  GEORGE  COLNEY,  lale 
President  of  the  Central  National  Bank  of 
Troy,  and  formerly  member  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature, was  born  May  10, 1817,  at  Grafton,  Windham 
county,  Vermont,  which  was  also  the  birthplace  of 
his  father,  and  died  at  his  residence  in  the  city  of 
Troy,  January  22,  1883.  His  paternal  grandfather 
came  from  London,  England,  and  was  one  of  the 
early  settlers  of  the  town.  His  mother  was  likewise 
a  native  of  Vermont.  The  father,  who  was  a  far- 
mer, moved  to  Washington  county,  in  this  State, 
when  George  C.  Burdett  was  ten  years  of  age.  The 
son  worked  on  the  paternal  farm  until  he  had  nearly 
reached  his  majority,  when  he  rounded  off  the  dis- 
trict school  education  which  he  had  received,  by  a 
short  course  at  a  private  academy  in  Poultney,  Ver 
mont.  His  enterprise  was  not  to  be  bounded  by  the 
limits  of  the  farm.  He  told  his  father  that  he 
"  thought  he  had  hoed  potatoes  long  enough."  Ob- 
taining a  position  as  clerk  in  a  country  store  at 
Whitehall,  he  soon  mastered  the  business,  and  by 
perseverance  and  fidelity  made  himself  indispensable 
to  his  employer,  whom  he  bought  out  at  the  end  of 
seven  years,  continuing  the  store  on  his  own  account 
until  1850,  when  his  means  had  so  much  increased 
that  he  was  able  to  establish  himself  as  a  wholesale 
gi-ocer  in  the  city  of  Troy.  A  wider  scope  was  now 
afforded  to  his  mercantile  abilities.  His  property 
increased  and  his  connections  multiplied.  He  be- 
came a  director  in  the  Northern  Transportation  Com- 
pany, running  between  Montreal  and  New  York 
city,  by  the  Lakes  and  the  Champlain  Canal,  a  posi- 
tion continued  for  thirty  years.  The  banking  insti- 
tution, which  in  after  years  -was  to  be  sq  closely 
identified  with  his  name,  sought  his  co-operation, 
and,  as  a  member  of  its  board  of  direction,  he  assisted 
in  guiding  it  through  the  perilous  financial  period 
which  followed  the  suspension  of  the  Ohio  Trust 
Company  in  1857.  Prosperous,  energetic,  and  up- 
right, he  was  regarded  as  a  representative  citizen, 
and  when,  in  1858,  the  city  of  Troy  was  allowed  to 
name  one  of  the  three  commissioners  who,  with  the 
State  engineers,  were  to  undertake  the  improvement 
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of  the  navigation  of  the  Hudson,  the  choice  fell  on 
Mr.  Burdett.  He  did  not  serve  tha  transportation 
interests  of  that  city  merely,  but  conferred  a  lasting 
benefit  on  the  people  of  the  State  generally.  The 
work  extended  from  Troy  to  New  Baltimore,  and 
required  much  labor  for  five  years  on  the  part  of  the 
commissioners,  who  served  without  compensation. 
The  river  was  diked  up  after  the  plans  adopted  in 
improving  the  river  Clyde  in  Scotland.  The  deep- 
ened channel  and  increased  facilities  of  the  Hudson 
River  attest  the  thoroughness  of  the  work,  and  when 
ultimately  the  general  Government  assumed  its 
prosecution  and  placed  it  under  the  charge  of  Gen- 
eral Newton,  that  able  oflScer  continued  the  same 
plans  and  in  his  oflScial  report  endorsed  the  work  of 
the  commission.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
of  the  Rebellion,  Mr.  Burdett,  who  was  a  Democrat 
without  political  aspirations,  was  in  favor  of  vigor- 
ous measures.  He  was  the  prime  mover  in  organiz- 
ing a  company  on  the  square  in  front  of  his  store  on 
River  street,  and  contributed  generously  to  its  equip- 
ment :  this  company  did  good  service  during  the 
war,  and  on  the  return  of  peace  its  survivors  re-or- 
ganized under  the  title  of  the  "Burdett  Zouave 
Corps,"  which  is  still  one  of  the  companies  of  the 
local  militia  :  most  of  the  members  are  working  men, 
and  no  one  is  allowed  to  join  who  did  not  serve  in 
the  war.  Becoming  known  as  a  "  "War  Democrat," 
Mr.  Burdett  was  solicited  to  allow  his  name  to  be 
presented  for  office,  and  finally  yielded  with  reluct- 
ance and  accepted  a  nomination  for  the  Assembly. 
He  was  elected,  and  during  his  term  was  one  of  the 
committee  of  three,  which  escorted  the  remains  of 
the  martyred  Lincoln  from  New  York  to  Albany. 
His  support  of  Administration  measures  alienated 
him  from  some  of  the  more  pronounced  members  of 
his  own  party.  Still  he  was  offered  a  renomination 
with  every  prospect  of  success,  but  his  health,  which 
had  suffered  from  excessive  work  and  care,  caused 
him  to  decline.  In  general,  he  was  averse  to  public 
place,  and  more  recently  had  twice  declined  the 
Senatorial  nomination,  influenced  in  part,  probably, 
by  business  cares  and  responsibilities.  Public  calls 
always  found  him  engrossed  in  important  business 
operations.  In  1867  he  sold  out  his  wholesale 
grocery  business  and  engaged  in  the  stove  manufac- 
ture. The  same  sagacity  and  enterprise  that  had 
caused  his  previous  success  marked  the  development 
of  the  new  business,  until,  in  that  great  centre  of 
this  most  important  branch  of  our  industrial  pro- 
ducts, claimed  by  the  Trojans  to  be  the  most  exten- 
sive in  the  world,  but  one  establishment  outranks 
Mr.  Burdett's.  At  the  same  time  the  public  so 
urgently  demanded  a  portion  of  his  time,  that  he 
complied  with  the  local  requirements,    He  served 


on  the  committee  of  forty  for  framing  and  securing 
the  passage  of  a  new  charter  for  the  city  of  Troy, 
and  acted  for  four  years  as  the  City  Chamberlain 
under  the  new  charter,  three  years  as  the  appointee 
of  the  Democratic  Mayor  Carroll,  and  one  year  after 
his  re-appointment  by  the  Republican  Mayor  Kemp, 
when  he  resigned  in  1874  to  take  the  presidency  of 
the  Central  National  Bank,  whose  President,  Mr.  J. 
L,  Van  Schoonhoven,  had  resigned.  Mr.  Burdett 
was  already  Vice-President,  and,  having  served  in 
the  directory  of  the  bank  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
was  well  fitted  to  assume  the  chief  executive  man- 
agement. This  institution,  chartered  under  State 
law  in  1853  and  re-organized  as  a  national  bank  after 
the  passage  of  the  Congressional  banking  act,  still 
used  its  capital  of  $300,000  with  profit  and  main- 
tained its  high  character  under  the  administration  of 
President  Burdett.  In  1873  Governor  Hoffman 
appointed  him  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Com- 
mission to  prepare  and  report  amendments  to  the 
State  Constitution  ;  though  not  a  lawyer,  his  busi- 
ness education  and  sterling  practical  sense  were  of 
value  in  the  preparation  of  the  report.  The  proposi- 
tion to  place  the  canals  of  the  State  under  the  super- 
vision of  one  officer  to  be  designated  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Works,  was  original  with  him. 
When  the  canals  were  being  enlarged,  Mr.  Burdett 
had  been  a  strong  advocate  not  only  for  their  im- 
provement, but  for  the  improvement  of  their  man- 
agement. He  had  been  disgusted  with  the  opera- 
tions of  canal  commissioners  and  superintendents, 
and  had  not  ceased  to  denounce  the  corruptions  of 
the  canal  rings  both  in  the  Legislature  and  on  all 
other  suitable  occasions.  It  was  therefore  very 
natural  that  his  name  should  be  suggested  for  the 
new  position,  and  from  his  integrity,  efficiency,  and 
independence,  as  well  as  from  his  knowledge  of 
needed  reforms,  Mr.  Burdett  would  unquestionably 
have  served  the  public  well  and  acceptably.  Many 
suitable  persons  were  named,  and  there  was  no 
dearth  of  candidates  willing  to  accept.  But  Gover- 
nor Robinson,  who  had  the  appointment  to  make, 
ovei'looked  the  claims  and  qualifications  of  all  others, 
and  sent  for  Mr.  Burdett  to  induce  him  to  accept. 
The  position  had  not  been  created  with  any  desire 
or  intention  on  the  part  of  its  originator  to  fill  it  him- 
self, and  all  overtures  were  firmly  but  respectfully 
declined.  For  five  years  Mr.  Burdett  acted  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  local  Board  of  Health.  He  was  a  com- 
missioner of  the  Sinking  Fund  and  one  of  the  trus- 
tees of  the  Troy  Orphan  Asylum.  Mr.  Burdett  in 
1843  married  Miss  Abby  A.  Abbott,  daughter  of 
Horatio  Abbott,  of  Scottish  descent,  residing  at 
Danvers,  Massachusetts.  She  remained  his  sym- 
pathizing and  faithful  consort  during  all  the  years 
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of  his  early  struggles  and  of  his  Increasing  pros- 
perity, down  to  the  day  of  his  decease,  and  is  highly 
esteemed  by  the  community  as  an  intelligent  lady 
and  a  good  mother.  The  family  consisted  until  re- 
cently of  four  children :  two  daughters  have  been 
removed  by  death,  leaving  two  sons  still  living. 
These,  connected  with  their  father  in  business  and 
now  continuing  the  same,  are  deserving  of  more  than 
a  passing  notice.  Edward  A.  Burdett  is  possessed 
of  large  constructive  and  engineering  ability.  Hav- 
ing graduated  at  the  Troy  Polytechnic  Institute 
after  a  four  years'  course,  he  was  delegated,  under 
the  direction  of  the  chief  engineer,  to  draw  the 
plans  of  the  great  railway  bridge  at  Albany,  which, 
on  account  of  its  crooked  curves,  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  pieces  of  stone  andiron  work  in  the  country. 
Previous  to  going  into  business  with  his  father,  he 
accepted  a  proposition  dictated  by  Mr.  Burdett's 
practical  sagacity,  who  offered  to  convey  to  him  an 
interest  of  one  fourth  part  of  the  business  if  he 
would  serve  an  apprenticeship  of  two  years  in  the 
foundry.  The  young  man  adhered  faithfully  to  his 
stipulation  and  made  himself  master  of  the  mechani- 
cal details  of  the  manufacture.  Thus  equipped,  he 
took  charge  of  the  distributing  wholesale  depot  at 
Chicago  opened  by  his  father  a  few  years  after  the 
manufacture  was  first  commenced,  where  now  the 
larger  half  of  the  production  is  disposed  of,  the  sales 
of  the  Chicago  branch  amounting  in  1881  to  |407,000. 
His  brother,  Albert  G.  Burdett,  is  associated  with 
him  at  Chicago.  The  father,  George  C.  Burdett, 
was  the  senior  member  of  the  firm,  which  became 
Burdett,  Smith  &  Co.,  Mr.  Smith  being  Mr.  Bur- 
dett's son-in-law.  Some  three  hundred  men  are  em- 
ployed, and  about  40,000  stoves  of  the  latest  styles 
for  cooking  and  heating  are  produced  yearly.  The 
foundry  is  a  model  establishment,  supplied  with  the 
newest  approved  appliances  and  the  best  machinery, 
and  managed  with  order,  precision,  and  skill.  The 
senior  partner,  though  his  wealth  would  have  en- 
abled him  to  withdraw  from  active  pursuits  and 
devote  his  later  years  to  rest  and  recreation,  seemed 
to  be  happier  in  the  harness.  Nearly  every  day, 
when  the  intervals  of  other  employments  permitted, 
he  was  to  be  seen  in  pleasant  converse  with  his 
operatives  and  in  the  lead  of  the  work.  The  "  Bur- 
dett Building,"  another  monument  of  his  enterprise, 
standing  on  the  City  Square,  River  street,  is  one  of 
the  most  ornamental,  while  it  is  one  of  the  most 
substantial,  structures  in  the  city.  Mr.  Burdett  died 
suddenly  at  his  home.  No.  45  Fifth  street,  Troy,  at 
5:40  p.  M.,  January  22, 1883.  Half  an  hour  previous 
to  the  time,  he  had  returned  from  the  funeral  of 
William  Ingram,  at  which  he  acted  as  pallbearer. 
He   was   thoroughly   chilled   by   exposure  to  the 


weather  on  the  journey  to  and  from  the  cemetery  ; 
was  seized  with  a  congestive  chill,  which  returned 
soon  after  and  caused  death.  The  Troy  Times,  in 
speaking  of  the  sad  event,  says  : 

Mr.  Burdett's  death  will  be  mourned  by  the 
community.  He  was  public-spirited,  upright,  per- 
severing, and  enterprising — one  who  honored  Troy, 
and  of  whom  its  citizens  were  justly  proud.  He 
leaves  the  record  of  a  life  of  industry,  and  also  the 
fruits  of  that  industry,  in  the  shape  of  ample  pro- 
vision for  his  family.  The  successful  business 
career  of  Mr.  Burdett  from  boyhood  up  is  one  that 
we  commend  to  young  men  who  are  left  to  shape 
their  own  destinies.  No  stove  manufacturer  in  this 
city  was  more  influential  with  the  Troy  moulders 
than  George  C.  Burdett,  and  his  influence  was 
always  exerted  for  harmony  between  employer  and 
employe.  He  would  employ  none  but  the  best  men 
in  his  foundry,  and  as  he  mingled  with  them  kindly 
and  without  affectation  and  always  stood  by  a  faith- 
ful man,  his  employes  regarded  him  with  unusual 
personal  attachment.  At  all  the  pleasure  gathering; 
of  the  moulders  of  the  city  and  their  families,  Mr. 
Burdett  took  pains  to  aid  in  some  way  the  success 
and  happiness  of  the  occasion.  He  will  long  be  re- 
membered as  a  kind  employer,  who  fostered  the  best 
interests  of  his  workmen.  His  kindness  to  the  poor 
and  unfortunate  was  not  ostentatious,  but  it  was 
none  the  less  ready,  and  many  an  unheralded  deed 
of  a  kind  heart  can  be  recalled  to  testify  to  the 
worth  of  George  C.  Burdett. 

The  same  paper  in  an  editorial  article  said  : 

The  death  of  a  man  like  the  Hon.  George  C. 
Burdett,  so  prominent  in  financial  and  business 
circles  and  so  largely  identified  with  one  of  Troy's 
leading  industries,  would  at  any  time  and  under  any 
circumstances  create  a  profound  impression  in  this 
community  ;  but  coming  as  Mr.  Burdett's  departure 
to  the  unknown  world  did  last  evening  with  awful 
suddenness,  just  after  he  had  been  performing  the 
last  ministrations  of  love  to  a  deceased  friend — an- 
other old  and  respected  citizen — the  event  was  not 
more  startling  than  it  was  painful  to  the  public 
mind  and  heart.  Mr.  Burdett  was  a  man  of  much 
importance  in  this  community,  and  his  loss  will  be 
severely  felt.  He  was  widely  known  throughout 
the  State  and  had  made  something  of  a  mark  in 
political  as  well  as  business  affairs.  The  beautiful 
building  which  he  completed  last  summer  on  Wash- 
ington Square  in  this  city  will  long  stand,  we  hope, 
a  monument  to  his  public  spirit  and  private  enter- 
prise. He  was  the  head  of  one  of  our  largest  stove 
manufacturing  firms,  and  with  that  resolute  energy 
and  determination  which  distinguished  his  career 
from  childhood,  he  was  developing  plans  to  make  his 
concern  one  of  the  greatest  houses  in  the  country. 
The  blow  that  has  fallen  upon  the  firm  of  which  he 
was  a  member  falls  heavily  also  upon  the  industries 
of  our  city.  It  was  only  a  few  hours  before  his 
death  that  he  remarked  he  never  felt  so  well  in  his 
life.  He  was  then  the  seeming  embodiment  and 
picture  of  vigorous  health  and  virile  manhood.  But 
the  fatal  dart  felled  him  with  as  much  ease  as  it 
strikes  down  the  infant  in  its  mother's  arms.  Yes- 
terday, his  name  was  a  tower  of  strength  with  all 
this  people  ;  to-day,  it  is  only  a  memory — but  a 
memory  that  will  be  reverently  cherished  by  his 
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devoted  family  and  tenderly  regarded  by  the  public 
of  Troy. 

The  many  public  and  private  institutions  with 

which  Mr.  Burdett  was  identified  passed  resolutions 

of  regret  and  condolence  which  gave  unmistakable 

evidence  of  the  high  appreciation  in  which  he  was 

held,   and  the  serious  loss  sustained  by  all.     Of 

kindly  nature,  commanding  the  confidence  of  all 

classes,  happy  in  his  family,  and  possessed  of  the 

means  of  usefulness  and  external  enjoyment,  his 

last  years  were  cheered  without  abatement  by  the 

retrospection^of  a  long,  successful,  and  honorable 

career.     The  portrait  of  Mr.  Burdett  accompanying 

this  sketch  represents  him  as  he  appeared  while  a 

member  of  the  Constitutional  Commission. 


FORSYTH,  HON.  JAMES,  LL.D.,  a  distin 
guished  lawyer  of  the  city  of  Troy,  and  ex- 
County  Judge  of  Rensselaer  county,  was  born 
in  Peru,  now  Ausable,  Clinton  county,  N.  T.,  Sep- 
tember 8,  1817.  The  original  American  ancestor, 
descended  from  the  Scotch  families  that  found  a 
refuge  from  persecution  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  emi- 
grated to  this  country  in  1730  and  resided  at  Ches- 
ter, Rockingham  county,  N.  H.  Robert  Forsyth, 
the  father  of  James  Forsyth,  settled  on  the  Ausable 
River  in  1816,  two  years  after  the  battle  of  Platts- 
burg  and  McDonough's  victory  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  The  resources  and  mercantile  facilities  of 
the  county  on  the  border  of  Canada  and  at  the  head 
of  Lake  Champlain,  were  then  coming  into  notice. 
The  western  portion  of  the  county  was  then  a  dense 
wilderness,  but  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  mountain 
afforded  a  favorable  field  for  the  farmer  and  lum- 
berman ;  and  after  pursuing  these  avocations  for  a 
time  Robert  Forsyth  became  a  merchant.  He  was 
a  man  of  worth,  and  held  various  local  offices.  His 
death  occurred  by  drowning,  at  Plattsburg,  in 
1834.  Mrs.  Robert  Forsyth  was  Sabrina,  daughter 
of  James  Ramsay,  Esq.,  of  Rumney,  Grafton  coun- 
ty, N.  H.,  a  woman  of  much  intelligence  and  energy, 
who  died  at  the  village  of  Keeseville,  adjoining  Au- 
sable, in  1864.  Their  son,  James  Forsyth,  after  at- 
tending the  common  schools  of  Ausable,  pursued  a 
thorough  course  at  an  excellent  academy  at  Keese- 
ville, which  had  been  established  under  the  super 
vision  of  the  Regents  of  the  State  University.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen  years  he  joined  the  freshman 
class  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  at  Burlington. 
Graduating  in  1839,  he  entered  the  law  office  of  Hon. 
George  A.  Simmons  and  Charles  F.  Tabor,  Esq.,  at 
Keeseville,  where  he  prosecuted  his  legal  studies  un- 
til 1843.     In  that  year  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 


and  in  1843  formed  a  professional  partnership  with 
Hon.  Hiram  P.  Hunt,  of  Troy,  who  was  then  clos- 
ing a  career  of  eight  years  as  a  representative  in 
Congress.  At  a  later  date  he  was  associated  with 
Charles  R.  Richards  and  with  Sewall  Sergeant,  since 
a  lawyer  of  New  York  city.  For  a  few  years  his 
experience  was  like  that  of  other  young  lawyers, 
learning  and  practicing  in  any  province  of  the  pro- 
fession that  offered  ;  but  he  gradually  built  up  a 
business  in  a  new  department  of  the  law,  which 
was  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  time.  In  no 
portion  of  the  country  was  the  network  of  rail- 
ways woven  earlier  or  more  rapidly  than  at  Troy  and 
its  neighborhood.  The  Rensselaer  and  Saratoga 
Railroad  Company  was  incorporated  in  1833,  and 
its  road  from  Troy  to  Ballston  Spa  was  completed  in 
1835.  The  Saratoga  and  Schenectady  Railroad  was 
chartered  in  1836.  The  Troy  and  Schenectady  Rail- 
road, chartered  in  1837,  was  constructed  by  the  city 
of  Troy  and  finished  in  1841.  The  Troy  and  Bos- 
ton Railroad  was  chartered  in  1848  and  was  opened 
to  Eagle  Bridge  in  1852,  together  with  its  feeder  at 
that  point,  the  Rutland  and  Washington  Railroad. 
The  Saratoga  and  Washington  and  the  Whitehall 
ank  Rutland  Railroads,  now  operated,  together  with 
several  of  the  other  roads  already  mentioned,  as  a 
part  of  the  system  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
Canal  Company,  were  among  the  enterprises  of  this 
period,  as  well  as  the  Albany  and  Northern  Rail- 
road, since  discontinued  in  Rensselaer  county.  All 
these  lines  could  not  be  run  profitably,  and  the  vari- 
ous conflicting  interests  and  questions  concerning 
the  rights  and  liabilities  of  stockholders  caused  a 
vast  amount  of  litigation.  Not  only  was  there  com- 
petition between  different  corporations,  but  also 
between  the  cities  of  Albany  and  Troy.  An  illus- 
tration of  this  spirit  occurred  when  the  Rensselaer 
and  Saratoga  Railroad  was  opened  to  Ballston.  The 
Schenectady  and  Saratoga  Railroad  Company  would 
not  agree  to  any  ari-angement  for  the  transfer  of 
freight  or  passengers  :  a  solution  of  the  difficulty 
was  finally  found  in  the  low  value  of  the  Schenec- 
tady and  Saratoga  stock :  a  number  of  Troy"  mer- 
chants were  able,  with  the  aid  of  a  New  York  brok- 
er, to  obtain  sufficient  stock  to  control  the  road,  and 
appeared  at  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  and  ousted 
the  directors  representing  the  Albany  interest.  Dur- 
ing this  whole  period  of  railway  construction  and 
controversy,  the  law  applicable  to  the  questions  in 
dispute  was  in  doubt.  The  statutes  had  not  been 
framed  to  anticipate  them  and  there  were  few  judi- 
cial decisions  for  a  guide.  James  Forsyth  investi- 
gated and  reasoned  on  the  subject,  and,  step  by  step, 
with  the  closest  application,  gained  the  front  as  a 
railway  lawyer.     He  became  the  attorney  and  coun- 
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selor  of  the  Rensselaer  and  Saratoga  Railroad  Com- 
pany and  of  other  corporations,  while  he  was  also 
favored  with  a  large  amount  of  general  practice. 
Among  his  cases  was  the  foreclosure  of  the  second 
mortgage  of  the  Saratoga  and  Washington  Railroad, 
which  gave  place,  after  sale,  to  the  newly  organized 
Saratoga  and  Whitehall  Company.  During  this 
period  he  was  also  employed  in  many  of  the  princi- 
pal criminal  cases  of  the  county,  and  in  the  contest 
between  Judge  Wright  and  Judge  Hogeboom  to  a 
seat  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  grew 
out  of  the  anti-rent  troubles  during  the  administra- 
tions of  Governors  Bouck  and  Wright.  His  famil- 
iarity with  railway  transactions  and  his  knowledge 
of  railway  law  rendered  his  services  desirable  in  the 
enterprise  of  the  Troy  Union  Railroad  Company, 
which  was  organized  in  1851,  with  Mr.  Forsyth  as 
one  of  the  directors  and  as  secretary  and  treasurer. 
The  Union  Railroad  was  constructed  as  a  connect- 
ing link  for  the  Hudson  River,  the  Troy  and  Bos- 
ton, the  Schenectady  and  Troy,  consolidated  with 
the  N.  Y.  Central  and  the  Rensselaer  and  Sara- 
toga Railroads.  In  1854  a  union  depot  was  erected 
by  the  company  on  Sixth  street,  and  the  same 
year  the  cars  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road, which  had  been  formed  by  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  smaller  roads  on  the  line  between 
the  Hudson  River  and  Lake  Erie,  an-ived  at 
and  departed  from  this  depot.  A  stockholder  of 
the  Commercial  Bank  of  Troy,  in  1853,  Mr.  Forsyth 
was  elected  a  director  and  appointed  its  counsel  and 
attorney.  After  an  uninterrupted  course  of  business 
and  professional  activity  for  sixteen  years,  he  sought 
a  respite  in  1859,  and  accompanied  Governor  Seward 
and  Hon.  Henry  J.  Raymond,  editor  of  the  JVew 
York  Times,  on  a  tour  to  the  continent  of  Europe. 
Mr.  Raymond  sent  to  his  paper  a  series  of  letters  as 
a  spectator  on  the  Italian  campaign,  and  Mr.  For- 
syth had  the  opportunity  of  being  an  eye-witness  with 
him  of  the  sanguinary  battle  of  Solferino  between 
the  French  and  Austrians,  and  after  that  visited 
Rome  and  other  points  with  Governor  Seward.  At 
this  time  he  was  a  widower.  His  first  wife,  Sarah 
M.,  daughter  of  Elislia  Tibbits,  Esq.,  of  New  York 
city,  whom  he  married  in  1846,  died  in  1854.  On 
his  return  he  married,  in  1860,  Lydia  A.,  daughter 
of  Charles  Pumpelly,  Esq.,  of  Owego,  Tioga  coun- 
ty, N.  Y.  Mr.  Forsyth  had  so  far  in  his  life  ab- 
stained from  public  oflBce,  though,  previously  a 
Whig,  he  had  been  active  in  the  organization  of  the 
Republican  party  in  1854.  His  patriotism  caused 
him  to  respond  to  his  appointment  by  Governor 
Morgan  as  chairman  of  the  Rensselaer  County  War 
Committee,  on  the  call  for  troops  to  suppress  the  Re- 
bellion, in  April,  1861.     He  set  about  the  duty  with 


vigor  and  resolution.  Without  the  loss  of  a  day  the 
organization  of  a  regiment  was  commenced.  It  was 
form  ally  accepted  on  the  9th  of  May  by  the  State  Mili- 
tary Board  and  designated  as  the  Second  Regiment, 
New  York  State  Volunteers,  and,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Col.  Joseph  B.  Carr,  afterwards  Brevet 
Major-General  of  Volunteers,  was  mustered  into  the 
United  States  service  on  the  14th  of  May.  The  regi- 
ment was  In  the  army  of  McClellan  during  the  penin- 
sular campaign,  and  engaged  in  the  actions  at  Fair 
Oaks,  Glendale,  and  Malvern  Hill,  and  aftei-wards 
in  those  at  Bristoe  Station,  Manassas  Junction,  and 
Chancellorsville.  The  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
fifth  Regiment  was  organized  and  sent  to  the  field 
on  the  30th  of  August,  under  the  command  of  Col- 
onel George  L.  Willard,  who  held  the  rank  of  First 
Lieutenant  in  the  Regular  Army,  and  who  had  been 
the  principal  officer  acting  for  the  War  Committee  in 
the  formation  and  drill  of  both  the  regiments.  The 
One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  Regiment  was  after- 
wards commanded  by  Colonel  Miles  and  Colonel 
Hyde,  and  took  part  in  twenty-one  battles,  includ- 
ing Chancellorsville,  Gettysburg, .  and  the  series  of 
the  Wilderness.  In  1862  the  One  Hundred  and 
Sixty-ninth  Regiment  was  organized  and  sent  for- 
ward under  the  command  of  Colonel  Clarence  Buell, 
who  was  succeeded  by  Colonel  John  McConihe, 
killed  in  action  at  Cold  Harbor,  Va.,  and  afterwards 
by  Colonel  Alonzo  Alden,  and  participated  in  no  less 
than  thirty-five  engagements :  it  took  part  \n  both 
assaults  on  Fort  Fisher,  in  the  sieges  of  Charleston, 
and  in  that  of  Petersburg  and  Richmond  at  the  close 
of  the  war.  The  Federal  War  Department  assumed 
charge  of  the  arrangements  for  enlisting  men  in  1863 
and  Mr.  Forsyth  was  appointed  on  the  Board  of 
Enrollment :  he  was  provost-marshal  from  July, 
1864,  to  the  end  of  the  war.  After  the  national 
banking  act  was  passed  the  Commercial  Bank  of 
Troy,  of  which  Mr.  Forsyth  had  been  a  director  and 
counsel,  went  into  liquidation.  In  1865,  the  Troy 
City  Bank,  which  had  been  incorporated  in  1863, 
was  reorganized  as  the  Troy  City  National  Bank, 
under  the  presidency  of  John  A.  Griswold,  well 
known  as  one  of  the  builders  of  the  ironclads 
"  Monitor"  and  "  Dictator  :"  Mr.  Forsyth  was  elect- 
ed one  of  the  directors  of  this  institution.  His  of- 
ficial duties  consumed  much  of  his  time,  and  in 
1867  he  associated  in  his  legal  practice  Edgar  Luy- 
ster  Fursman,  an  able  young  lawyer  of  Schuyler- 
ville,  who  removed  to  Troy  in  that  year :  another 
rising  member  of  the  bar  was  also  associated  with 
him,  Mr.  Esek  Cowen.  Mr.  Forsyth  had  always 
been  a  friend  and  advocate  of  educational  improve- 
ment, especially  of  the  free  school  system.  In  1868 
he  was  appointed  trustee  of  the  Rensselaer  Polytech- 
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nic  Institute,  founded  in  1834  by  "the  patroon," 
Hon.  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  a  man  beloved  and 
esteemed,  who  held  many  State  and  national  posi  tions 
of  honor,  and  at  time  of  his  death  was  the  Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  :  his 
noblest  monument  was  the  institution  which  for  more 
than  half  a  century  has  occupied  the  highest  rank  as 
a  scientific  and  technical  school.  The  next  year  Mr. 
Forsyth  was  chosen  President  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees. In  the  years  1868  and  1869  he  was  United 
States  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue.  On  the  open- 
ing of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  in  1870,  he  took  a 
brief  vacation  and  visited  the  Pacific  coast.  The 
Troy  and  West  Troy  Bridge  Company  was  incor- 
porated in  1873,  and  two  years  afterwards  the  bridge, 
a  beautiful  iron  structure,  costing  $350,000,  was 
completed :  from  that  time  Mr.  Forsyth  has  been 
the  President  of  the  company.  He  was  one  of  the 
incorporators  of  the  Union  Trust  Company  of  New 
York,  of  which  he  is  still  a  trustee.  Engrossed  by 
his  regular  avocations  and  the  positions  to  which  he 
has  been  called,  he  has  had  no  occasion,  even  if  he 
had  the  desire,  to  seek  political  office.  ■  As  a  stead- 
fast adherent  of  his  party,  he  has  consented  to  the 
sacrifice  at  times  of  accepting  the  candidacy  of  a 
minority  party  with  no  prospect  of  election  :  he  has 
been  nominated  as  County  Judge,  and  repeatedly 
for  Mayor  of  Troy.  He  would  doubtless  have  been 
selected  as  United  States  District  Judge  in  1874  on 
the  death  of  Judge  Hall,  but  for  the  need  of  a  more 
pentral  location  in  the  district.  Mr.  Forsyth  is  an 
active  church  worker,  and  has  been  a  vestryman  of 
St.  Paul's  Church  (Episcopal)  for  many  years,  and 
represented  the  diocese  as  a  deputy  to  the  general 
convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  United  States.  While  having  little  time  of  late 
years  for  business  in  the  courts,  he  has  kept  abreast 
of  the  progress  of  law  as  a  science,  and  has  freely 
given  his  time  for  the  aid  of  younger  members  of 
the  bar.  One  of  his  most  useful  occupations  is  now 
to  be  found  at  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute. 
He  is  still  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
and  also  President  of  the  Faculty  and  Lecturer  on 
the  Law  of  Contracts.  The  institution  is  well  ap- 
pointed: its  professors  and  assistants  number  sev- 
enteen, giving  instruction  in  the  exact  and  natural 
sciences  and  allied  branches,  and  in  the  modern  lan- 
guages :  it  has  a  fine  laboratory,  observatory,  and 
cabinet  of  natural  history  ;  the  library  contains  3,500 
of  the  best  scientific  works.  Mr.  Forsyth  is  also  a 
trustee  of  the  Troy  Female  Seminary,  established  in 
1831  by  Mrs.  Emma  Willard,  and  continued  by  her 
son,  John  H.  Willard,  who  withdrew  in  1873  in  con- 
sequence of  needed  repairs  to  the  buildings  and  the 
difficulty  of  raising  funds  without  a  transfer  of  the 


property  by  the  city  to  the  trustees,  which  could  not 
be  effected.  It  is  now  a  first-class  day  school.  Its 
friends  hope  that  a  more  liberal  policy  will  enable 
the  trustees  to  restore  the  institution  to  its  former 
sphere.  Mr.  Forsyth's  second  wife  died  in  1876, 
leaving  one  child,  James,  who  is  now  a  student  at 
law.  A  son  of  the  first  Mrs.  Forsyth,  Robert,  is  an 
engineer  at  Chicago.  In  September,  1881,  Governor 
Cornell  appointed  Mr.  Forsyth  County  Judge  of 
Rensselaer  county  in  place  of  E.  Smith  Strait,  de- 
ceased, and  he  held  the  office  until  1st  January, 
1883,  to  the  general  acceptance  of  the  people  and  the 
profession.  In  1883  the  University  of  Vermont  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  He  is  a  life 
member  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  and 
one  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  New  York 
State  Bar  Association.  He  has  gathered  a  large  law 
and  miscellaneous  library. 


PATTERSON,  HON.  CHARLES  EDWARD, 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
in  1883,  was  born  in  Corinth,  Vermont,  on  May  3, 
1843.  His  father.  Rev.  James  H.  Patterson,  a  prom- 
inent Methodist  Episcopal  clergyman  of  the  Ver- 
mont and  Troy  Conferences,  and  his  mother,  origin- 
ally Fidelia  Hours,  are  Americans  of  English  de- 
scent. After  a  thorough  preparatory  course  he  en- 
tered Union  College  and  graduated  with  honor  in 
the  class  of  1860,  of  which  Warner  Miller,  now  re- 
presenting the  State  in  the  United  States  Senate,  and 
Neil  Gilmour,  ex-State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, were  also  members.  The  year  after  his 
graduation  he  went  to  Troy  and  commenced  the 
study  of  the  law.  In  May,  1863,  three  days  after  he 
was  of  age,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  At  that 
time  he  was  studying  with  the  firm  of  Seymour  & 
Ingalls.  In  the  fall  of  1863  Charles  R.  Ingalls,  the 
junior  member  of  the  fii'm,  was  elected  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  Mr. 
Patterson  succeeded  him  in  his  partnership,  the  new 
firm  being  Seymour  &  Patterson.  This  connection 
was  continued  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Seymour  in 
1867,  shortly  after  which  the  new  finn  of  Warren  & 
Patterson  was  formed  and  continued  until  1871, 
when  Mr.  Patterson  went  to  New  York  to  continue 
the  practice  of  his  profession.  There  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  Tremaln,  Tyler  &  Patterson,  and 
remained  for  about  three  years,  when  his  preferences 
led  him  to  return  to  Troy,  where  he  resumed  his 
former  partnership  association  in  the  firm  of  Warren 
&  Patterson,  and  where  he  still  continues  the  active 
practice  of  his  profession.  Energy  and  ability  soon 
made  him  conspicious  in  his  profession.     He  was 
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successful  in  his  cases.  His  alliance  was  sought  by 
the  politicians.  The  Democratic  party,  to  which  he 
had  early  attached  himself,  nominated  him  for  Con- 
gress in  1878,  when  the  Greenback  question  was  excit- 
ing considerable  public  interest.  The  withdrawal  of 
votes  by  a  Qreenback  candidate  is  said  to  have  caused 
his  defeat.  In  1880  he  was  more  successful  and  was 
elected  without  opposition  to  the  Assembly.  His 
course  in  the  Legislature  was  so  satisfactory  that  he 
was  re-elected  the  following  year  by  a  vote  of  3,940, 
over  George  R.  Brown,  who  received  the  combined 
support  of  the  Republicans  and  the  Labor  Reform 
party,  amounting  to  3,315  votes.  He  was  at  once 
selected  by  the  Democrats  as  their  candidate  for 
Speaker,  and  a  struggle  commenced  which  has  be- 
come historic.  The  eight  Tammany  Democrats 
from  New  York  city  would  not  vote  for  any  candi- 
date without  assurances  which  Mr.  Patterson  would 
not  give.  Their  objections  were  finally  withdrawn, 
and  after  the  delay  of  a  month  the  Assembly  was 
organized  through  the  election  of  Mr.  Patterson,  by 
the  entire  Democratic  vote,  over  the  veteran  Thomas 
G.  Alvord.  Notwithstanding  the  stormy  session 
which  ensued,  Mr.  Patterson  presided  with  ability, 
dignity,  impartiality,  and  general  acceptance.  The 
resolution  of  thanks  was  far  from  perfunctory.  It 
was  drawn  and  presented  by  ex-Governor  Alvord 
with  exceedingly  complimentary  remarks.  Nor  was 
the  testimony  of  the  Assembly's  appreciation  con- 
fined to  words.  The  members  united  in  presenting 
the  retiring  Speaker  with  a  valuable  gold  watch  and 
chain.  The  prospects  of  Mr.  Patterson  for  emin- 
ence, whether  in  his  profession  or  in  public  life,  are 
very  promising.  He  was  married  in  1871  to  Fannie 
Maria,  daughter  of  Hon.  David  L.  Seymour,  (whose 
biography  appears  in  Volume  I.  of  this  work,)  and 
has  two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter. 


ylRGIL,  CAPTAIN  EBENEZERH.,  of  Troy,  a 
pioneer  in  the  development  of  the  express  busi- 
ness of  this  country,  and  the  originator  and 
founder  of  the  National  Express  Company,  was  born 
at  Egremont,  Berkshire  county,  Massachusetts,  Sep- 
tember 26,  1808.  Two  years  later  his  father,  Abra- 
ham Virgil,  of  mingled  Scotch  and  French  extrac- 
tion, moved  his  family  to  Fabius,  Onondaga  county, 
New  York,  where  they  remained  for  ten  years  : 
then,  after  passing  three  years  at  Richland,  Oswego 
county,  they  finally  took  up  their  abode  at  Union 
Square,  in  the  same  county,  where  a  residence  had 
been  purchased  and  where  the  parents  subsequently 
died.  Young  Virgil's  first  employment  was  with 
his  father  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  but  he  sighed 


for  a  wider  scope,  and  at  length  graduated  from  the 
farm  into  the  business  of  stage  driving.  However, 
he  went  about  this  matter  in  a  business-like  way, 
and  passed  through  a  course  of  instruction  under  a 
suitable  trainer  named  Vallentine.  New  stage  routes 
were  then  opening  through  the  recently  settled 
country  and  served  to  awaken  the  latent  enthusiasm, 
as  the  completion  of  a  railway  in  an  older  com- 
munity quickens  enterprise  and  the  desire  of  seeing 
and  knowing  more  of  the  outer  world.  The  em- 
ployment was  invested  with  dignity,  although  the 
parents  of  young  Virgil  failed  to  appreciate  all  the 
prospective  advantages  which  appeared  to  his  vision. 
Repairing  to  Auburn  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  was 
at  once  employed  by  John  M.  Sherwood,  proprietor 
of  the  stage  line  between  Syracuse  and  Geneva,  and 
for  three  years  rendered  his  services  to  Mr.  Sherwood 
and  other  stage  proprietors,  until  he  was  familiar 
with  nearly  every  stage  route  west  of  Albany.  From 
1830  to  1833,  he  was  employed  as  a  clerk  in  the 
office  of  Thorpe  &  Sprague,  stage  proprietors  at  Al- 
bany, and  on  the  new  railroad  between  Albany  and 
Schenectady;  but  he  drifted  back  to  his  first  love, 
and,  from  1833  to  1835,  acted  as  a  stage  driver  for 
Rice  &  Baker,  and  the  succeeding  firm.  Baker  & 
Walker,  finally  terminating  this  portion  of  his  ex- 
perience by  driving  between  New  York  and  Yonkers, 
while  navigation  was  closed  in  the  winter  of  1834 
and  1835.  The  ardor  of  his  youth  had  now  been 
sufficiently  satisfied  to  enable  him  to  settle  down  to 
office  business  at  Albany,  as  the  clerk  of  the  firm, 
where  he  remained  for  the  next  seven  years.  Domes- 
tic life  lent  its  attractions  at  this  time.  He  married 
Miss  Lorana  Austin,  daughter  of  Jonathan  Austin, 
of  Albany.  Few  men  have  exhibited  more  self-reli- 
ance, determination,  and  persistency  at  the  outset 
of  life,  but  those  qualities  were  to  be  brought  into 
requisition  in  still  higher  measure,  and  his  experi- 
ence thus  guided  was  to  yield  fruit  that  did  not 
appear  in  the  early  visions  of  his  ambition.  His  ob- 
servation had  rendered  him  familiar  with  the  devel- 
opments of  industry,  the  extension  of  trade,  and  the 
increase  in  the  facilities  of  inter-communloation.  He 
saw  that  railroads  were  supplanting  stage  lines, 
while  stage  lines  were  established  on  new  and  shorter 
routes.  When  Harnden  commenced  his  express 
from  Boston  to  Albany,  in  1841,  and  John  A.  PuUen 
arrived  at  the  latter  city  on  the  first  trip,  Mr.  Virgil 
was  prepared  to  appreciate  the  plan  and  to  see  the 
possibilities  of  the  future.  After  conference  with 
Mr.  Pullen,  and  due  consideration  of  the  methods  of 
action,  he  determined  to  establish  an  express  between 
Albany  and  Montreal,  but  his  services  were  under 
contract  until  the  next  year  to  the  firm  which  had 
so  long  employed  him,  and  no  temptation  would 
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have  induced  him  to  deal  dishonorably  with  those 
who  were  relying  on  his  pledge.  Interesting  Mr. 
Samuel  Jacobs,  of  Albany,  in  the  scheme,  he  induced 
him  to  make  a  trial  trip.  Mr.  Jacobs  went  by  stage 
in  December,  1841,  to  St.  Johns,  where  the  for- 
warders, J.  C.  Pierce  &  Sons,  were  established,  from 
whom  he  received  such  letters  of  introduction  to  the 
Montreal  merchants  as  he  desired.  But  he  was  un- 
successful in  interesting  them.  A  second  trip,  vm- 
dertaken  the  following  month  with  the  advantage  of 
some  of  the  advertising  cards  of  Harnden  &  Com- 
pany, furnished  by  Mr.  Pullen,  detailing  their  move- 
ments between  Boston  and  New  York,  and  between 
Boston  and  Albany,  was  more  encouraging,  although 
a  carpet-bag  sufficed  for  all  the  business  of  each  trip. 
A  third  journey  was  made  by  Mr.  Jacobs  alone, 
when  a  trunk  was  added  to  the  carpet-bag,  but  the 
whole  business  of  the  return  trip  consisted  of  four 
small  money  parcels  for  Troy.  Mr.  Jacobs,  who  at 
first  needed  to  draw  from  Mr.  Virgil's  enthusiasm  to 
keep  up  his  courage  for  the  work,  came  to -believe 
that  when  both  could  go  on  the  road,  with  more  fre- 
quent trips,  the  enterprise  might  become  profitable. 
Accordingly,  Mr.  Virgil,  on  the  expiration  of  his 
engagement  with  Baker  &  Walker,  started  for  Mon- 
treal. This  was  on  the  last  day  of  June,  1842.  A 
few  months  later  the  business  had  assumed  such 
signs  of  permanency  that  a  regular  agent,  Geo.  D. 
Spencer,  was  appointed  at  Castleton,  Vermont. 
Progress  was  accomplished  by  feats  of  great  enter- 
prise and  daring.  It  was  necessary  to  establish  a 
reputation  for  regularity  and  dispatch.  In  the  win- 
ter this  was  a  difficult  task.  The  crossing  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  especially,  was  hazardous  between  the 
close  of  steam  navigation  and  the  bridging  of  the 
river  by  ice.  The  summer  route  was  by  steamboat 
from  La  Prairie,  nine  miles  above  Montreal,  which 
was  prevented  from  running  much  after  the  middle 
of  November  by  floating  ice :  then  the  usual  cross- 
ing was  from  St.  Lambert,  opposite  Montreal,  by 
canoes,  until  the  ice  was  fixed.  Often  masses  would 
be  dashed  by  the  quick  current  against  the  canoes, 
and,  when  the  floe  was  large,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  jump  from  the  canoe  on  to  the  ice,  drag  up  the 
boat,  and  float  along  until  there  was  an  opportunity 
to  launch  again.  One  of  these  feats  greatly  strength- 
ened the  prestige  of  the  infant  expres.s.  The  opium 
war  had  ceased  by  the  treaty  of  peace  between 
Great  Britain  and  China  on  the  11th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1842,  and  the  news  had  reached  Albany  over 
the  Boston  and  Albany  Kailroad,  while  Mr.  Virgil 
was  on  his  way  to  Montreal.  A  messenger  from 
Mr.  Lacy,  of  Albany,  with  dispatches  for  the 
Montreal  Q-azette,  by  relays  of  fast  horses,  overtook 
Mr.   Virgil  at  Burlington    on  December    23,    and 


requested  him  to  spare  no  pains  or  expense  to  de- 
liver the  dispatches  in  Montreal  in  advance  of  the 
arrival  of  the  mails  and  passengers'  by  the  regular 
railway  and  stage  route  from  Boston  via  Concord 
and  Burlington.  The  mail  stage  was  already  due, 
and  both  parties  left  Burlington  together.  Arriving 
at  St.  Johns,  they  were  informed  that  the  river  was 
impassable,  and  all  except  Mr.  Virgil  settled  down 
at  the  hotel  for  a  night's  repose.  It  was  convenient 
for  him  to  pass  the  evening  with  his  agent  at  that 
point,  Mr.  Charles  S.  Pierce,  and,  suspicion  thus 
allayed,  he  was  able,  through  Mr.  Pierce,  to  procure 
a  suitable  team.  His  knowledge  of  the  river,  and 
his  mind,  quickened  by  the  emergency,  suggested 
that  the  temperature,  which  was  twenty  degrees  be- 
low zero,  would  cause  an  ice  dam  at  Long  Point, 
four  miles  below  Montreal,  where  the  current  is 
slow.  He  proceeded  to  Longueuil,  twenty-six  miles 
distant,  and  nearly  opposite  Long  Point,  and  found 
that  the  ice  had  formed  a  few  hours  before.  Urgent 
entreaty  and  a  liberal  offer  of  money  secured  a 
guide.  Armed  with  lanterns  and  long  poles,  they 
essayed  the  perils  of  a  journey  on  the  ice  liable  to 
break  at  any  moment,  and,  after  two  and  a  half 
hours  of  alternate  hope  and  fear,  reached  the  oppo- 
site shore.  Mr.  Ramsey,  the  astonished  editor  of 
the  Gazette,  left  his  bed  before  6  o'clock  Christmas 
morning  to  receive  the  missive,  and  soon  Mon- 
treal was  resounding  with  the  cries  of  the  extras 
and  the  news  of  peace.  Such  triumphs  se- 
cured recognition  and  substantial  gains.  But  the 
progress  was  too  slow  to  satisfy  Mr.  Jacobs,  who 
withdrew  in  February,  1843,  when  Mr.  Howard  be- 
came the  partner  of  Mr.  Virgil.  The  new  partner- 
ship lasted  but  a  few  months.  Mr.  Henry  F.  Bice, 
an  attache  of  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
purchased  the  interest  of  Mr.  Howard,  and  the  firm 
of  Virgil  &  Rice  pushed  on  the  enterprise,  extending 
the  through  route  to  New  York  city,  but  doing  no 
local  business  below  Troy.  A  profitable  feature 
was  now  developed.  The  British  Government  was 
employing  a  large  body  of  troops  in  Canada  and 
paying  them  largely  in  silver,  causing  an  accumula- 
tion in  the  money  centres.  In  New  York  city  Can- 
ada bank  bills  could  be  bought  at  five  to  fifteen  per 
cent,  discount.  By  a  system  of  exchanges,  a  large 
profit  eould  be  realized  in  each  direction.  Thus 
the  trip  became  regular  and  profitable,  irrespective 
of  the  transportation  of  merchandise.  Fidelity  and 
promptness  fostered  confidence,  that  plant  of  slow 
and  gradual  growth.  Two  four-horse  teams  were 
often  necessary  for  the  silver,  with  relays  of 
horses,  which  were  accompanied  by  Mr.  Virgil 
from  Montreal  to  New  York.  The  transportation  of 
silver  was  not  confined  to  one  direction.    Often  a 
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profitable  exchange  could  be  carried  on  between 
different  coinages,  and  usually  without  the  risks  in- 
curred on  the  last  trip  of  the  steamboat  from  La 
Prairie,  in  1845,  when  the  boat  struck  a  rock,  and 
afterwards  was  frozen  in,  and  $20,000  in  silver  had 
to  be  taken  back  to  La  Prairie  by  hand-sleds:  the 
specie  was  then  transported  to  St.  Lambert  by 
wagon,  and  put  oq  another  steamer,  which,  after 
grounding  for  a"  time  on  the  way,  was  forced 
through  the  ice,  which  had  f  onned  near  Montreal, 
and  reached  the  dock  just  in  time  to  discharge  the 
last  keg  of  silver  before  sinking.  The  same  year 
this  daring  pioneer  in  the  express  business  came 
near  leaving  its  glories  and  rewards  to  his  heirs  or 
successors.  Crossing  the  river  at  Caughnawaga, 
some  nine  miles  above  Montreal,  the  only  available 
spot  at  the  time,  he,  with  his  two  Indian  guides,  en- 
countered almost  insuperable  obstacles,  steering  in 
the  midst  of  a  fog  more  by  sound  than  by  sight, 
warding  off  huge  cakes  of  ice,  floating  a  part  of  the 
time  on  a  large  floe,  and  finally  reaching  the  opposite 
shore  within  about  one  hundred  feet  of  the  rapids 
of  Lachine.  In  1846  Mr.  John  O.  Grady  and  Mr. 
Charles  P.  Geer  were  employed,  and  regular  weekly 
trips  established  between  New  York  and  Montreal, 
touching  all  places  on  each  side  of  Lake  Champlain. 
The  following  year  the  demands  of  the  business  re- 
quired Mr.  Virgil's  constant  attention  at  the  central 
point;  and  from  that  time,  with  the  exception  of  an 
occasional  trip,  he  confined  himself  principally  to 
office  duties  as  the  superintendent,  removing  the 
headquarters  from  Albany  to  Troy,  the  head  of 
steamboat  navigation  from  New  York.  An  impor- 
tant change  occurred  in  1850.  Mr.  Pullen,  from 
whom  Mr.  Virgil  had  received  the  first  suggestion 
of  the  business,  had  associated  himself  with  Mr. 
Cobb,  and  started  an  express  from  Troy  to  New 
York  in  1843,  and  his  firm  also  transacted  business 
on  that  route  for  the  New  York,  Albany  and  West- 
ern Express  of  Pomeroy  &  Wells.  The  two  con- 
cerns were  consolidated  under  the  firm  name  of 
Pullen,  Virgil  &  Co.  During  these  years  the  time 
between  Albany  and  Montreal  had  been  gradually 
shortening.  From  the  winter  all-stage  route,  re- 
quiring about  a  week,  and  the  summer  journey  of 
part  stage  and  part  steamboat,  requiring  about  half 
that  time,  shortened  at  first  by  relays  of  fast  horses, 
which  enabled  the  express  to  deliver  letters  twenty- 
four  hours  in  advance  of  the  Government  mails,  the 
railroad  was  from  time  to  time  gaining  on  the  stage, 
until  the  completion  of  the  whole  line  between 
New  York  and  Montreal,  in  1853,  brought  the  time 
within  a  single  day.  The  enterprise  now  became 
national  in  character  and  national  in  name.  To  in- 
crease its  resources  and  connections,  one-half  of  the 


business  was  disposed  of  to  Messrs.  Johnston  Liv- 
ingston, D.  N.  Barney,  and  Col.  McKay;  and  the 
National  Express  Company  was  organized  with  Mr. 
Barney  as  President,  and  Mr.  Virgil,  or,  as  he  was 
now  known,  Capt.  Virgil,  as  General  Superintendent. 
Local  military  affairs  had  interested  him.  Forfour 
years  he  was  Treasurer  of  the  Troy  City  Corps;  then 
becam.e  Captain  of  the  Republican  Guards,  and 
afterwards  Captain  of  the  Jackson  Guards,  a  com- 
pany which  he  was  instrumental  in  forming.  The 
National  Express  Company  was  not  slow  in  develop- 
ing its  resources,  and  the  business  rapidly  assumed 
magnitude.  Occasionally  Capt.  Virgil  took  a  trip 
to  Montreal  in  the  winter,  and  kept  himself  in  prac- 
tice in  crossing  the  river  on  the  ice;  but  the  peril 
and  the  romance  of  the  early  business  passed  away 
together  in  1860,  when  the  Victoria  Bridge,  between 
St.  Lambert  and  Montreal,  was  completed,  at  a  cost 
of  $6,300,000.  By  this  wonderful  structure  of  tubu- 
lar iron  the  St.  Lawrence  can  be  crossed  without 
delay,  and  the  whole  trip  from  New  York  is  reduced 
to  fourteen  hours.  The  history  of  Capt.  Virgil's 
later  years  merges  in  the  history  of  the  National  Ex- 
press Company.  It  is  the  history  of  railway  im- 
provement and  trade  extension.  New  routes  have 
been  opened,  and  agents  stationed  at  all  available 
points.  Tlie  officers  number  250,  and  about  500 
men  are  employed.  Daily  trips  are  not  now  suffi- 
cient: between  some  points  they  are  made  every 
hour.  The  present  officers  are  Alexander  Holland, 
President;  E.  H.  Virgil,  Secretary  and  Superintend- 
ent; and  L.  W.  Winchester,  Treasurer.  These  gentle- 
men, with  Johnston  Livingston  and  James  C. 
Fargo,  constitute  the  Board  of  Directors.  The  Na- 
tional Express  Company,  of  which  Capt.  Virgil  was 
the  pioneer,  has  become  the  most  substantial  monu- 
ment to  his  indomitable  energy  and  perseverance, 
and  his  inflexible  integrity.  His  residence  at  Troy 
is  deserving  of  particular  mention.  The  eastern 
slope  of  Mount  Ida  and  its  vicinity  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive  localities.  Twenty-five  years  ago  it 
was  destitute  of  ornamentation.  Now  it  is  covered 
with  the  tasteful  dwellings  and  fine  grounds  of  those 
who  have  followed  the  example  of  Capt.  Virgil. 
Perceiving  its  advantages,  he  purchased  a  site  in 
1857,  on  which  he  erected  a  substantial  mansioij, 
commanding  a  wide  and  distant  view,  and  planted 
choice  varieties  of  fruit  and  shade  trees.  He  has 
continued  to  beautify  his  home  until  it  is  equaled 
by  few  others,  resembling  the  places  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Mountain  in  Montreal.  Scotch  elms,  some  of;' 
them  having  a  diameter  exceeding  twenty  inches 
Austrian  and  Scotch  pines,  and  other  evergreen  and 
deciduous  trees  are  grouped  and  arranged  in  the 
most  effective  style  of  landscape  gaixJenlng,  to  which 
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the  sculptor  has  added  his  attractions.  A  conserva- 
tory and  a  hofc-liouse,  recently  erected  and  supplied 
with  the  most  improved  heating  apparatus,  furnish 
accommodations  for  a  large  collection  of  plants,  in- 
cluding many  that  are  rare  and  beautiful.  These 
structures  were  principally  designed  by  Mr.  William 
Paaschen,  Captain  Virgil's  son-in-law,  a  gentleman 
of  culture  and  refinement,  who  has  a  great  taste  for 
rural  art,  and  has  aided  much  in  the  later  improve- 
ments. Captain  Virgil  has  lost  two  sons:  his  only 
living  child  is  the  wife  of  Mr.  Paaschen. 


INGALLS,  HON.  CHARLES  RUSSELL,  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
was  born  in  the  village  of  Greenwich,  Washing- 
ton county.  New  York,  on  September  14,  1819. 
The  ancestors  of  his  father  came  to  this  country 
from  Lincolnshire,  England,  and  took  up  their  resi- 
dence in  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  soon  after 
its  first  settlement.  Four  of  his  great  uncles  were 
soldiers  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  one  of  whom 
was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  His  grand- 
father was  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College,  and 
for  a  time  the  principal  of  the  academy  at  Salem  in 
Washington  county,  where,  having  pursued  the 
study  of  the  law  while  teaching,  he  removed  in  1803 
to  the  neighboring  village  of  Greenwich  and  opened 
the  first  law  office  in  the  place.  He  was  successful 
in  his  profession,  but  died  at  an  early  age  in  the  year 
1813.  His  son,  Charles  F.  Ingalls,  the  father  of  our 
subject,  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Nathan  Rogers, 
one  of  the  earliest  settlers  and  most  influential  citi- 
zens of  Greenwich,  and  adopting  his  father's  pro- 
fession, commenced  practice  in  the  same  place  in 
1818.  He  rose  to  distinction,  was  a  District  Attor- 
ney of  the  county  and  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  and  in  1833  was  elected  to  the  Assembly 
of  the  State.  He  died  in  1870  in  the  fullness  of 
years  respected  and  beloved.  The  profession  thus 
established  in  the  family  was  inherited  by  Charles 
Russell  Ingalls  in  the  third  generation.  Having  en- 
joyed the  care  and  tuition  of  his  father  and  having 
become  familiar  with  his  practice,  he  was  admitted, 
in  1844,  an  attorney  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  a 
solicitor  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and,  three  years 
later,  a  counselor  of  these  courts.  He  was  associated 
in  partnership  with  his  father.  Greenwich  had 
flourished  as  a  manufacturing  village  and  his  father 
had  secured  an  important  portion  of  its  business  and 
that  of  the  surrounding  country.  Charles  R.  In- 
galls, who  had  made  himself  familiar  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  law  and  entered  upon  its  practice  with 
ardor  and  industry,  was  prepared  to  sustain  and  ex- 


tend the  clientage  of  his  father.  Conscientious  in 
protecting  the  rights  of  those  whom  he  represented 
in  the  courts  and  fair  in  his  treatment  of  opponents, 
he  accomplished  his  purpose.  In  1846  he  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Mary  E. ,  daughter  of  Dr.  Charles  R. 
Mosher,  of  Easton,  in  the  same  county!  Losing  his 
wife  two  years  laterhe  married,  in  1852,  Miss  Lo- 
rinda  Stevens,  of  Troy,  who  died  in  1873.  Mr.  In- 
galls was  a  member  of  the  State  Assembly  in  1858 
for  the  First  District  of  Washington  county.  Hav- 
ing continued  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Green- 
wich until  1860,  he  relinquished  it  in  favor  of  his 
younger  brother,  Thomas  Ingalls,  a  graduate  of 
Trinity  College,  Hartford,  in  1853,  who,  having 
studied  law  in  the  office  of  his  father  and  brother, 
had  been  admitted  their  partner  a  few  years  before. 
During  these  years  the  material  interests  of  the  city 
of  Troy  had  largely  developed  and  the  experience 
and  talents  of  Mr.  Ingalls  were  equal  to  its  most  im- 
portant legal  business.  Removing  to  that  city,  he 
entered  into  partnership  with  David  Lowrey  Sey- 
mour, an  eminent  veteran  of  the  profession  and  a 
statesman  of  broad  views,  who  had  represented  the 
Troy  district  in  the  Assembly  in  1835  and  been  a 
conspicuous  member  of  the  Twenty-eighth  and 
Thirty-second  Congresses,  adorning  all  the  walks  of 
professional  and  political  life  by  his  Christian  char- 
acter. The  religious  principles  of  Mr.  Ingalls  were 
equally  decided.  When  but  fifteen  years  old  he  had 
made  a  profession  of  his  faith  and  joined  the  Re- 
formed (Dutch)  Church  at  Greenwich,  which  his 
two  grandfathers,  Charles  Ingalls  and  Nathan  Rog- 
ers, had  been  instrumental  in  establishing,  and  of 
which  his  father,  mother,  brother,  and  sister,  all  be- 
came members.  At  Troy,  his  church  membership 
was  transferred  to  the  Second  Street  Presbyterian 
Church,  then  under  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Duncan 
Kennedy,  D.  D.,  of  which  Mr.  Ingalls  is  now  one  of 
the  ruling  elders.  The  law  firm  of  Seymour  &  In- 
galls enjoyed  a  business  second  to  no  other  in  the 
county  in  its  extent  and  importance,  and  the  reputa- 
tion of  Mr.  Ingalls  was  extended  as  a  painstaking, 
thoughtful,  sound,  and  far-seeing  lawyer.  His  care- 
ful analysis  of  evidence  and  his  custom  of  viewing 
all  aspects  of  a  case  evinced  judicial  qualities  of  a 
high  order.  In  the  fall  of  1863  he  was  elected  a 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  took  his  seat  on  the 
bench  on  January  1,  following.  In  1870  he  became 
a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  an  ex-offlcio  mem- 
ber of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  which  relation  continued 
until  the  re-organization  of  the  court.  The  eight 
years  for  which  he  had  been  elected  expired  at  the 
close  of  1871,  and  he  was  renominated  for  the  new 
judicial  teim,  which  had  been  extended  to  fourteen 
years,  by  the  conventions  of  both  the  political  par- 
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ties  ;  his  election  followed  without  opposition.  Dur- 
ing a  period  which  has  sometimes  tended  to  bring 
the  popular  election  of  judges  into  disrepute,  he  has 
preserved  Ihe  ermine  free  from  contamination,  and 
characterized  his  decisions  hy  logical  reasoning,  im- 
partial treatment,  and  exhaustive  research.  It  was, 
therefore,  with  the  cordial  oppi'oval  of  the  profes- 
sion that  he  was  appointed  hy  Governor  Robinson, 
in  1877,  a  member  of  the  General  Term  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  First  Department,  comprising 
the  city  of  New  York.  In  this  new  sphere  he  is 
serving  with  acceptance  and  sustaining  his  judicial 
character.  In  1880  Judge  Ingalls  married  Miss  Mar- 
garet L.  Marvin,  of  Troy.  Outside  of  his  profession 
Judge  Ingalls  is  recognized  as  a  philanthropist  of 
liberal  views,  desirous  of  furthering  measures  for 
relieving  the  needy  and  elevating  the  condition  of 
the  masses.  Unostentatious  in  his  manners,  kindly 
in  his  sympathies,  and  swayed  by  the  dictates  of 
religion,  he  discharges  the  obligations  of  the  true 
citizen.  Thomas  Ingalls,  the  only  brother  of  Judge 
Ingalls,  married  Julia  A.,  daughter  of  Seneca  Gif- 
ford,  of  Easton,  Washington  .county.  He  was  an 
able  and  cultured  lawyer  and  an  esteemed  citizen  : 
after  a  successful  practice  he  died  in  1872.  A  sister, 
Mary  Ingalls,  occupies  the  homestead  at  Greenwich, 
which  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  family  for 
fifty  years.  Thomas  R.  Ingalls,  the  only  brother  of 
Judge  Ingalls'  father,  a  graduate  at  West  Point  in 
1820,  after  serving  as  an  officer  in  the  army  for  some 
years,  was  appointed  President  of  Jefferson  College 
in  Louisiana.  He  was  esteemed  as  an  acoomplished 
scholar  and  a  Christian  gentleman.  Resigning  in  1840, 
he  traveled  in  Europe  for  two  years,  and,  returning 
to  this  country,  made  Greenwich  his  residence,  de- 
voting his  time  to  study,  until  his  death  in  1864. 


fOOL,  JOHN  ELLIS,  Major-General  in  the 
United  States  Army,  was  born  at  Newburg; 
February  29, 1784,  and  died  at  his  residence  in 
the  city  of  Troy,  November  10,  1869.  Losing  his 
father  in  *irly  childhood  he  remained  under  the 
charge  of  his  grandfather  until  he  was  twelve  years 
of  age.  The  remainder  of  his  boyhood  was  passed 
at  Troy,  under  training  for  mercantile  pursuits.  He 
engaged  in  the  book  business,  but  the  loss  of  his 
stock  by  fire  was  the  occasion  of  turning  his  atten- 
tion to  legal  study,  which  he  was  prosecuting  at  the 
commencement  of  hostilities  with  Great  Britain  in 
1813.  Fired  with  patriotism  he  raised  a  company, 
and  in  April,  1812,  received  the  commission  of  Cap- 
tain in  the  13th  Regiment  of  United  States  Infantry, 
on  the  recommendation  of  Governor  Cliaton  and 


others.     In  the  autumn  of  that  year  he  participated 
in  the  movements  on  the  Niagara  frontier.     Some 
exploit  was  deemed  necessary  to  redeem  the  charac- 
ter of  the  army,  which  lay  under  the  imputation  of 
inefficiency.    Colonel  Van  Rensselaer,  in  command  of 
the  militia  and  three  companies  of  the  13th  Regi- 
ment, determined  to  storm  the  Heights  of  Queens- 
town,  a  strongly  fortified  post  of  the  British  army. 
On  attempting  to  cross  the  river,  it  was  found  that, 
through  some  blunder,  there  were  not  sufficient  boats 
for  more  than  half  the  troops.     Colonel  Van  Rensse- 
laer succeeded  in  crossing  with  about  six  hundred 
men,  including  the  three  companies  of  regulars  un- 
der the  command  of  Captain  Wool,  but  they  met  so 
heavy  a  fire  that  nearly  eveiy  officer  was  disabled  ; 
the  Colonel  was  supposed  to  be  mortally  wounded, 
and    Wool    was    .shot    through    both    thighs.       A 
reluctant    assent    was   given    to    the    urgent    en- 
treaty   of    Wool,  wounded    as    he    was,    that    he 
might    continue     the     assault,     and     the    feeble 
band  was  able  to  climb  the  heights  and  drive  the 
British    from    their    batteries.      General   Sir  Isaac 
Brock,  the  enemy's  commander,  then  at  Fort  St. 
GcQrge,  poured  in  reinforcements,  and  some  one  on 
the  American  side  raised  a  white  flag.     Wool  struck 
down  the  flag,  charged  the  British  again  and  drove 
them  from  the  heights.     General  Brock  was  killed, 
and  his  troops  fled.     A  fine  monument  was  erected 
on  the  site  to  the  memory  of  Brock.     Wool,  the 
American  hero,  was  i)romoted  to  the  rank  of  Major 
in  the  following  April  and  attached  to  the  29th  Regi- 
ment of  infantry,  employed  during  the  next  two 
years  principally  on  the  Northern  frontier.     In  Sep- 
tember, 1814,  occurred  another  opportunity  for  dis- 
tinguishing himself.     General  Sir  George  Prevost, 
with  about    15,000    of    the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
veterans,  supported  by  a  strong  naval    squadron, 
prepared  to  invade  New  York  by  way  of   Lake 
Oiiamplain.     The  bulk  of  the  American  forces  hav- 
ing been  removed  to  the  Niagara  frontier.  General 
Prevost,  without  waiting  for  the  squadron,  marched 
on  Plattsburg.     It  was  necessary  to  delay  his  ad- 
vance.    General  Macomb,  the  American  commander, 
gave  orders  to  Major  Wool  to  support  the  militia  and 
"  set  them  an  example  of  firmness."    The  battle  of 
Beekmantown   occurred  on  the  6th  of  September, 
when  Wool  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  two 
pieces  of  artillery  held  a  column  of  four  thousand 
troops  in  check,  while  General  Macomb  was  throw- 
ing up  intrenchments  beyond  the  Saranac  River. 
The  effect  on  the  militia  was  inspiriting.    The  ground 
was  contested  inch  by  inch.     Fighting  continued  for 
five  days,  when  the  British  commander,  on  reaching 
Plattsburg,  found  himself  annoyed  by  the  Ameri- 
can batteries  and  unable  to  assault  them  without  f  ui'- 
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tlier  preparations.    Meanwhile  tlie  Britisli  fleet  en- 
gaged the  American  squadron  on  Lake  Champlain, 
and,  after  a  severe  engagement,  surrendered  to  Com- 
modore McDonough.     Prevost  retreated  the  same 
night,  leaving  large  quantities  of  military  'Stores. 
Thus  ended  the  invasion,  which,  but  for  the  deter- 
mined intrepidity  of  Wool  and  his  gallant  compan- 
ions, might  have  been  exceedingly  disastrous  to  the 
American  ai'ms.     Wool  for  his  bravery  was  promo- 
ted to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel.     Continuing 
in  the  army  at  the  close  of  the  war,  he  received  the 
commission,  in  1816,  of  Inspector-General,  with  the 
rank  of  Colonel.  For  twenty-flve  years  he  performed 
the  arduous  duties  of  inspection  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  requiring  an  annual  journey  of  from  seven 
to  ten  thousand  miles.     Many  of  our  military  posts 
were  then  beyond  our  settled  boundaries,  on  the 
lakes  and  on  the  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Arkansas,and 
Red  Rivers.     These  visits  were  no  holiday  excur- 
sions.    Long  journeys  were  taken  by  canoes  and  on 
horseback,   burdened  with  the  packed  provisions 
necessary  in  the  wilderness,  and  with  the  earth  for  a 
resting  place  at  night.     The  hardships  and  dangers 
were  lessened  as  the  Western  settlements  extended, 
but  were  severe  during  the  whole  term  of  his  inspec- 
torship.  He  well  earned  the  title  of  Brigadier-General 
by  brevet,  conferred  on  him  in  1826.     To  render  his 
administration  more  effective,  he  crossed  the  ocean 
in  1823,  and  made  himself  familiar  with  the  Euro- 
pean methods.     While  still  Inspector-Genel'al  he  as- 
sisted, in  1838,  in  restoring  order  on  the  Northern  bor- 
der after  the  Canadian  insurrection,  and  he  negotiated 
the  removal  of  the  Cherokees  from  Georgia  to  the 
new  Indian  Territory.      In  1841  he  was  made  Briga- 
dier-General and  assigned  to  the  command  of  the 
Eastern  Division  of  the  army,  and  continued  in  this 
position  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican  war.  Im- 
mediately after  the  declaration  by  Congress  in  May, 
1846,  that  war  existed  by  the  act  of  Mexico,  he  was 
summoned  to  Washington,  and  the  same  day  left  his 
headquarters  at  Troy  for  the  National  Capital.     Af- 
ter consultation  on  the  approaching  campaign,  he 
was  assigned  the  duty  of  organizing  and  mustering 
into  service  the  volunteers  in  the  Western  States. 
The  victories  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma 
had  been  won  by  General  Taylor,  and  he  was  await- 
ing reinforcements  at  the  city  of  Matamoras  before 
marching  into  the  interior.    The  promptness,  energy, 
and  skill  which  General  Wool  manifested  in  accom- 
plishing the  purpose  of  his  mission,  have  never  been 
excelled.     Suitable  staflE  officers  could  not  be  sup- 
plied, and  no  time  was  to  be  lost.     The  General  was 
obliged  to  give  his  attention  to  the  minutest  details 
of  the  service.     Volunteers  were  flocking    to    the 
places  of  rendezvous  in  the  different  States,  many  of 


them  without  any  idea  of  the  necessity  of  discipline. 
It  was  necessary  to  keep  up  a  laborious  correspond- 
ence, and  to  move  from  one  point  to  another  in  rapid 
succession.    Still,  in  six  weeks  12,000  men  had  been 
drilled  and  inspected,  and  more  than  9,000  of  them 
were  on  the  way  to  the  camp  of  General  Taylor.  The 
remainder  were  ordered  to  rendezvous  at  San  An- 
tonio de  Bexar  in  Texas,  to  form  a  column,  under 
Wool's  immediate  command,  for  a  descent  on  Chi- 
huahua in  Northern  Mexico.      General  Wool  pro- 
ceeded to  Texas  in  advance,  and  was  obliged  to  act 
as  his  own  quartermaster  in  arranging  for  the  arrival 
of  the  troops.    Measures,  too,  were  necessary  in 
Texas  for  the  protection  both  of  Mexicans  and  Tex- 
ans  against  the  Indians.     As  the  various  regiments 
reached  San  Antonio  they  were  disciplined  and  pre- 
pared for  the  long  and  difficult  march  before  them. 
The  column,  consisting  of  2,339  volunteers  and  622 
regulars,  commenced  moving  on  the  26th  of  Septem- 
ber.    By  the  aid  of  a  pioneer  company  in  construct- 
ing bridges,   leveling    hills,  and   filling   ravines;  it 
reached  the  Rio  Grande  in  eleven  days.     The  river, 
with  its  rapid  current,  was  crossed  without  accident, 
and  the  army  was  on  the  enemy's  soil.     Works  were 
thrown  up  on  each  side  to  protect  the  passage,  and 
an  order  was  issued  to  the  troops,  enforcing  the  most 
rigid  subordination.     The  General  intended  to  do 
everything  proper  to  pacify  the  inhabitants,  who  had 
been  taught  to  believe  that    our  military  leaders 
were  as  rapacious  as  their  own.     Some  of  the  volun- 
teers were  adventurers,  and  the  utmost  care  was  nec- 
essary to  repress  irregularities.     The  village  of  San 
Juan  Baptiste  was  reached,  and  no  resistance  met 
with.     Supplies  were  furnished  by  the  people,  and 
promptly  paid  for.     Information  of  the  routes  and 
the  condition  of  the  country  was  obtained,  and,  as  he 
advanced,  a  favorable  impression  of  his  character  and 
of  the  intentions  of  our  Government  preceded  him. 
His  march  from  village  to  village  was  as  the  march 
of  a  friend, until  he  reached  Monelova,  the  capital  of 
the  iDrovince  of  Coahuila.     The  only  complaints  were 
from  the  volunteers, who  were  inclined  to  murmur 
against  the  long  marches  and  the  strict  discipline; 
but  when  they  found  that  the  General  would  not  re- 
lax, they  came  to  acquiesce,and  at  length  to  be  con- 
vinced that  his  severity  was  in  reality  kindness. 
The  authorities  of  Monelova  protested  against  his  ad- 
vance, and  were  active  in  furnishing  supplies  to  the 
Mexican  army.     He  therefore  occupied  the  city  with 
his  troops,  and  seized  provisions  collected  for  hostile 
use;  but  he  exercised  his  power  so  prudently  as  to 
conciliate  the  inhabitants.     Here  he  learned  of  the 
capture  of  Monterey  by  General  Taylor,  whose  prin- 
cipal forces  were  the  volunteers  organized  by  Wool, 
and  of  the  armistice  with   General  Ampudia,  and 
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received  instructions  not  to  advance  until  its  expi- 
ration. In  the  meantime,  in  accordance  vpith  hia 
own  suggestions,  the  expedition  to  Chihuahua  vyas 
abandoned,  as  that  province  was  not  likely  to  he 
occupied  by  Mexican  troops;  and  leaving  a  detach- 
ment to  guard  a  depot  of  provisions  which  he  had 
established  at  Monclova,  he  proceeded,  on  the  termi- 
nation of  the  armistice,  to  Parras,  180  miles  distant, 
to  co-operate  with  General  Taylor.  At  this  point, 
while  reconnoitering  the  country  and  ascertaining 
where  supplies  could  be  found  for  the  different  col- 
umns of  the  army,  he  received  a  communication 
from  General  "Worth,  who  was  posted  at  Saltillo, 
that  Santa  Anna  was  advancing  at  the  head  of  the 
principal  army  of  Mexico,  and  asking  for  imme- 
diate aid.  In  two  hours  and  a  half  Wool's  whole 
column  was  again  in  motion,  and  on  the  21st  of  De- 
cember he  encamped  in  the  neighborhood  of  Saltillo, 
terminating  a  march  unsurpassed  in  history.  He 
had  conducted  his  troops  nine  hundred  miles  through 
an  enemy's  country  without  shedding  a  drop  of 
blood,  scarcely  losing  a  single  man,  overcoming 
serious  natural  obstacles,  maintaining  the  highest 
discipline,  and  preserving  his  column  in  the  best 
health,  and  complete  in  all  its  appointments.  That 
column  was  now  to  be  the  main  reliance  in  the  most 
unequal  conflict  of  the  war.  The  larger  portion  of 
General  Taylor's  troops  had  been  ordered  to  join 
Geheral  Scott  at  Vera  Cruz,  who  was  to  invade 
Mexico  from  that  point.  Taylor  was  expected  to 
fall  back  on  Monterey  and  remain  on  the  defensive. 
Santa  Anna  saw  his  opportunity,  and  attempted  to 
strike  a  fatal  blow  in  Northern  Mexico,  while  Scott 
was  collecting  his  forces.  He  made  San  Luis  Potosi 
his  headquarters,  and  alarming  rumors  continued  to 
come  from  that  point,  but  he  did  not  advance  until 
February.  Taylor  and  Wool  did  not  believe  in  re- 
tiring before  an  enemy,  however  powerful.  Wool 
selected  a  battlefield  at  Buena  Vista,  in  a  narrow 
defile,  which  had  not  been  approved  by  General 
Butler,  his  superior  oflSicer,  who  was  now  withdrawn. 
Santa  Anna,  with  an  army  of  30,000  choice  troops, 
including  veterans  of  the  Mexican  war  of  inde- 
pendence,' made  his  appearance  on  the  31st  of  Feb- 
ruary. General  Taylor,  at  Wool's  instance,  had 
brought  what  force  he  could  spare  from  Monterey, 
and  while  he  left  the  dispositions  for  the  battle  to 
Wool,  he  himself  was  taking  measures  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Saltillo.  On  the  33d,  Taylor  was  sum- 
moned to  surrender,  and  assured  by  Santa  Anna  that 
resistance  would  be  useless.  The  little  band  of  4,600 
men,  of  whom  only  400  were  regulars,  prepared  for 
the  onset.  Wool  passed  along  the  front  of  all  the 
regiments,  and  animated  them  with  the  recollection 
that  it  was  Washington's  birthday.     So  admirably 


were  the  men  posted  that  the  enemy  could  not  easily 
secure  positions  for  a  general  engagement,  and  the 
fighting  on  the  83d  consisted  of  indecisive  skirmishes 
at  various  points.  But  from  dawn  to  dark,  on  the 
83d,  the  conflict  raged  with  unexampled  severity. 
Positions  were  lost  and  retaken.  Wool  was  to  be 
seen  in  every  part  of  the  field,  and  often  exposed  to 
danger.  There  was  a  succession  of  battles,  in  all  of 
which  he  took  a  personal  share.  The  enemy  were 
finally  driven  from  the  American  positions,  and  in 
the  night  took  their  departure.  General  Taylor,  in 
his  report,  did  full  justice  to  General  Wool,  and  the 
tidings  relieved  anxiety  and  produced  great  joy 
throughout  the  Union.  Northern  Mexico  was  now 
virtually  conquered,  and  General  Wool  was  its  com- 
mandant until  the  conclusion  of  peace.  In  the  per- 
formance of  many  duties  of  a  civil  nature  he  exer- 
cised much  ability,  while  he  was  vigilant  in  sup- 
pressing guerilla  warfare  and  in  protecting  the 
peaceable  inhabitants.  On  his  return,  his  reception 
at  New  York  city  and  his  passage  up  the  Hudson  to 
Troy  was  an  ovation.  He  was  brevetted  Major- 
General  by  the  Government,  and  costly  swords  were 
presented  to  him  by  the  Legislature  of  New  York 
and  the  city  of  Troy.  Congress  also,  in  1854,  unan- 
imously donated  to  him  an  elegant  sword,  with  the 
thanks  of  the  nation.  After  the  Mexican  war  Gen- 
eral Wool  was  in  command  of  the  Eastern  Division 
of  the  army  until  the  new  arrangement  of  the 
military  departments  in  1853.  The  death  of  Gen- 
eral Gaines  placed  him  second  to  General  Scott 
in  the  command  of  the  army.  In  1853  he 
was  assigned  to  the  Department  of  the  East, 
and  in  1854  to  the  Pacific  Department,  where  he 
was  engaged,  in  1856,in  putting  down  Indian  distur- 
bances in  Oregon  and  Washington.  He  returned  to 
the  Eastern  Department  in  1857.  On  the  eve  of  the 
civil  war,  he  was  appointed  by  the  State  of  New 
York  one  of  the  Commissioners  to  attend  the  Peace 
Congress  at  Washington.  When  the  bombardment 
of  Fort  Sumter  put  an  end  to  all  negotiations. 
General  Wool,  though  he  had  long  passed  the  alot- 
ted  span  of  human  life,  was  ready  to  meet  the  call 
of  his  country.  Assigned  to  duty  in  August,  1861, 
he  secured  Fortress  Monroe  by  timely  reinforce- 
ments, and  the  following  May  occupied  Norfolk 
and  Portsmouth,  Va.,  at  which  time  he  was  promo- 
ted to  the  full  rank  of  a  Major-General.  He  was 
soon  after  called  to  the  command  of  the  Middle  Mil- 
itary District,  and  in  January,  1868,  to  that  of  the 
Department  of  the  East.  The  following  August 
he  was  placed  on  the  retired  list,at  the  age  of  nearly 
fourscore  years.  But  he  survived  in  a  vigorous  old 
age  for  six  years  longer,  and  died  at  Troy  on  the 
10th  of  November,  1869.    His  funeral  obsequies,  ac- 
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companied  with  the  highest  civic  and  military- 
honors,  were  attended  by  the  whole  community. 
General  Wool  was  married  to  Miss  Sarah  Moulton, 
of  Troy,  on  the  37th  of  September,  1810.,  For  al- 
most sixty  years  Mrs.  Wool  shared  her  husband's 
fortunes.  When  official  duties  involved  hardships 
and  dangers  which  he  would  not  permit  her  to  un- 
dergo, she  carefully  watched  his  interests  at  home. 
When  circumstances  allowed,  she  accompanied  him; 
her  affable  and  graceful  manners,  which  bore  the 
impress  of  her  innate  goodness,  winning  friends 
everywhere, — friends  who  were  able  and  willing  to 
maintain  her  husband's  claims  when  he  was  earning 
honors  on  distant  fields.  During  many  administra- 
tions she  enjoyed  the  society  and  friendship  of  our 
greatest  and  best  men  and  our  noblest  women  at  the 
National  Capital,  commanding  their  highest  respect 
and  admiration.  Mrs.  Wool  survived  her  husband 
about  three  and  a  half  years.  In  that  time  many  de- 
signs for  a  monument  were  presented,  some  elaborate 
and  beautiful,  but  none  had  been  chosen  before  her 
death,  and  the  responsibility  devolved  upon  her  ex- 
ecutors (particularly  her  niece,  Mrs.  Isaac  B.  Hart, 
assisted  by  William  CuUen  Bryant),  who  have  con- 
summated her  desire  to  properly  and  affectionately 
commemorate  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  man  whom  she 
delighted  to  honor,  while  not  forgetting  the  compan- 
ion who  was  the  object  of  his  esteem  and  affection. 
On  an  eminence  in  Oakwood  Cemetery,  at  Troy,  over- 
looking a  wide  expanse,  stands  tlie  tallest  and  most 
imposing  monolith  in  the  country,  the  reverse  of 
which  contains  these  lines  written  by  Mr.  Bryant : 
"  This  stone  is  erected  to  Major-General  John  Ellis 
Wool,  the  gallant  soldier,  the  able  commander,  and 
the  patriotic  citizen,  distinguished  in  many  battles  ; 
and  to  Sarah  Moulton,  his  excellent  and  worthy 
consort." 


BARNES,  GEORGE,  President  of  the  State  Bank 
of  Syracuse,  President  of  the  Trust  and  De- 
posit Company  of  Onondaga,  and  President  of 
the  Whitman  &  Barnes  Manufacturing  Company, 
was  born  in  the  municipal  borough  of  Tenterden, 
county  of  Kent,  England,  October  1,  1837.  He 
came  to  this  country  in  the  spring  of  1844,  and  soon 
after  commenced  studying  law  in  the  office  of 
Wilkinson  &  Bagg,  of  Syracuse,  who  were  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  profession.  Mi-.  Wilkinson  was 
the  earliest  lawyer  of  that  place,  having  taken  up 
his  residence  there  in  1819,  when  there  was  but  a 
small  clearing  on  the  site.  The  office  which  he 
then  built  was  the  subject  of  ridicule,  as  it  was 
"out  in  the  fields,"  but  the  ridicule  was  changed  to 


respect  as  Syracuse  grew  up  around  it,  until  it  was 
in  the  heart  of  the  city.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Barnes' 
arrival  Mr.  Wilkinson  had  already  entered  upon 
that  signal  career  as  a  railroad  manager  which 
diverted  him  to  a  great  extent  from  the  active  du- 
ties of  his  profession.  He  was  the  President  of  the 
Syracuse  and  Utica  Railroad  Company  from  its 
organization,  in  1837,  until  it  was  merged  in  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad  Company.  The  road 
was  one  of  the  best  conducted  of  the  early  railroads, 
and  the  confidence  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  it 
was  built  for  |300,000  less  than  the  capital  stock 
subscribed  for,  was  sustained  in  the  whole  course  of 
its  management.  With  that  management  Mr.  Barnes 
became  identified.  He  commenced  his  service  with 
the  company  as  junior  bookkeeper,  and  by  his  in- 
dustry and  fidelity  rose  through  different  positions 
to  that  of  Superintendent.  During  this  period  the 
competition  for  the  Western  carrying  trade  was  in- 
creasing in  briskness  through  the  construction  of 
various  rival  lines,  and  in  1849  Mr.  Wilkinson  be- 
came convinced  that  a  shorter  route  between  Syra- 
cuse and  Rochester  was  needful  to  preserve  the  in- 
terests of  the  roads  east  of  Syracuse.  The  line  then 
running  between  those  cities  was  operated  by  two 
companies  whose  roads  connected  at  Auburn.  The 
surveys  showed  that  a  more  level  railroad,  twenty- 
two  miles  shorter,  could  be  constructed,  and  the 
Rochester  and  Syracuse  Direct  Railroad  Company 
was  organized  by  Mr.  Wilkinson  and  his  friends  for 
that  purpose.  After  some  opposition  the  three  com- 
panies were  united  in  1850.  This  was  the  first  step 
in  the  grand  consolidation  of  the  seven  roads  be- 
tween Albany  and  Buffalo  in  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral Railroad  Company,  which  was  effected  in  1853, 
on  the  completion  of  the  direct  road  between  Syra- 
cuse and  Rochester.  Mr.  Barnes  had  been  drawn 
into  a  closer  relation  to  Mr.  Wilkinson's  family  than 
that  resulting  from  their  official  connection.  Mr. 
Wilkinson  was  the  uncle  of  Miss  Rebecca  S.  Heer- 
mans,  a  daughter  of  Thomas  B.  Heermans,  of  the 
noted  hardware  firm  of  Corning,  Rathbone  &  Heer- 
mans, of  Albany.  Losing  her  parents  in  her  in- 
fancy, she  was  brought  up  in  the  family  of  Mr. 
Wilkinson,  where  Mr.  Barnes  made  her  acquaint- 
ance, and  the  twain  were  made  one  in  1849.  The 
first  money  accumulated  by  Mr.  Barnes  from  his 
earnings  was  invested  in  a  lot  on  what  is  now  known 
as  James  Street  Hill,  one  of  the  most  attractive  lo- 
calities of  the  city.  Having  boarded  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, he  had  been  accustomed  to  take  a  Sunday 
morning  stroll  up  the  hill,  where  there  was  then 
scarcely  a  passable  road.  The  beauty  and  prospec- 
tive value  of  the  location  had  been  impressed  upon 
his  mind,  and  he  was  the  pioneer  in  erecting  the 
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first  house  in  a  neighborhood  now  the  seat  of  pala- 
tial and  aristocratic  splendor.  On  the  consolidation 
of  the  railroads,  Mr.  Barnes  embraced  the  opportu- 
nity for  a  respite  from  his  toil,  and  visited  his 
friends  and  the  scenes  of  his  childhood  in  England. 
After  his  return  he  became  proprietor  of  the  Syra- 
cuse Evening  Chronicle,  which  had  originally  been 
commenced  as  the  Free  Democrat  in  1852.  Mr. 
Barnes  adopted  the  principles  of  the  new  Republi- 
can party,  and  made  the  Chronicle  the  first  Repub- 
lican daily  published  in  the  State  outside  of  New 
York  city.  In  1855  he  sold  the  paper  to  Samuel  H. 
Clark,  and  the  next  year  removed  to  Cincinnati,  and 
accepted  the  general  superintendency  of  the  newly 
opened  Marietta  and  Cincinnati  Railroad.  This 
road  shared  the  fate  of  many  other  Western  enter- 
prises in  the  financial  collapse  of  1857;  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  Mr.  Barnes  returned  to  Syracuse  and 
commenced  his  career  as  a  banker,  which  he  has 
since  continuously  pursued,  and  in  which  he  has 
reached  the  highest  positions.  Until  1866  he  was 
the  Cashier  and  Manager  of  the  Central  City  Bank, 
but  during  the  same  period  he  formed  manufactur- 
ing connections,  in  which  he  has  attained  equal 
eminence.  Mr.  William  A.  Sweet  had,  in  1858, 
commenced  the  manufacture  of  cutter  knive.s  for 
mowers  and  reapers,  on  a  small  scale,  at  which  time 
there  was  only  one  other  establishment  of  the  kind 
in  the  United  States.  One  year  later  William  B. 
Cogswell  was  associated  In  the  business,  and  in  1860 
Mr.  Barnes  jDurchased  the  interest  of  Mr.  Cogswell. 
The  firm  was  known  as  Sweet,  Brother  &  Co.     In 

1863  the  manufacture  of  steel  was  added,  and  in 

1864  a  stock  organization  was  formed,  under  the 
corporate  name  of  Street,  Barnes  &  Co. ,  for  carry- 
ing on  both  branches.  The  business  grew  so  rapidly 
as  to  demand  the  whole  attention  of  Mr.  Barnes, 
and  in  1868  the  steel  works  were  sold  to  Mr.  Sweet, 
and  that  manufacture  has  been  since  conducted  by 
the  Sweet  Manufacturing  Companj'.  The  corporate 
name  of  Sweet,  Barnes  &  Co.  continued  until  1873, 
when  an  order  was  procured  from  the  Supreme 
Court  changing  it  to  that  of  George  Barnes  &  Co. 
Meanwhile  lal'ge  factories  had  been  erected  in  the 
Fifth  ward,  which  had  grown  up  as  a  manufactur- 
ing section  of  the  city,  commencing  with  the  time 
when  Mr.  Wilkinson,  as  President,  procured  the  lo- 
cation of  the  workshops  of  the  Syracuse  and  Utica 
Railroad  at  that  point.  Mr.  Barnes  has  added  to 
his  works  from  time  to  time,  until  they  now  present 
an  unbroken  frontage  of  253  feet  of  brick  structures 
on  Marcellus  street,  and  175  feet  on  Wyoming  street, 
three  stories  high.  The  suite  of  ofiices  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  Wyoming  street  is  the  most  elegant  and 
commodious  in  the  city.      Under  his  management 


the  business  quadrupled  between  the  years  1868  and 
1877,  when  an  arrangement  was  effected  by  which 
the  works  at  Syracuse  were  consolidated  with  simi" 
lar  factories  at  other  points,  and  the  Whitman  & 
Barnes  Manufacturing  Company  became  the  succes- 
sor of  George  Barnes  &  Co.,  of  Syracuse;  of  the 
Whitman  &  Miles  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Akron,  Ohio,  and  Fitchburg,  Mass.;  the  Simonds 
Manufacturing  Company,  of  Fitchburg,  Mass. ;  Bal- 
lard, Fast  &  Co.,  of  Canton,  Ohio;  and  Collinson, 
Burch  c%  Co.,  of  St.  Catharines,  Ontario.  The  capi- 
tal of  the  new  company,  of  which  Mr.  Barnes  was 
elected  the  President,  was  $400,000,  but  by  subse- 
quent increments  it  now  stands  at  $1,200,000.  This 
union  of  the  skill,  experience,  and  capital  of  the 
manufacturers  has  enabled  them  to  increase  the  pro- 
duction and  improve  the  quality  without  raising*  the 
price.  The  entire  control  of  the  business,  which 
has  grown  to  be  an  important  industry,  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  this  corporation.  At  Syracuse  430 
men  are  employed,  and  during  most  of  the  year  the 
works  are  run  day  and  night ;  the  value  of  the  goods 
produced  annually  is  $550,000.  At  Akron,  Ohio, 
375  men  are  employed,  with  a  product  of  $600,000. 
From  sixty  to  seventy-five  men  are  employed  at 
Canton,  Ohio,  where  goods  to  the  value  of  $90,000 
are  manufactured.  At  St.  Catharines,  Ontario,  100 
men  produce  $150,000  of  goods.  In  all  nearly  a 
thousand  men  are  employed,  and  the  annual  output 
is  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars.  The  man- 
ufacture embraces  the  entire  cutting  apparatus  of  a 
reaper  or  mower,  either  complete,  ready  for  the  ma- 
chine, or  in  its  several  parts;  also  spring  keys,  cot- 
ters, and  steel  keys.  To  perfect  the  manufacture  of 
the  knives  has  required  much  study  and  experience. 
The  efficiency  of  a  mower  or  reaper  depends  largely 
upon  the  cutting  edge,  and  the  best  material  and 
the  highest  skill  are  essential.  So,  by  a  division  of 
labor,  the  manufacturers  of  these  agricultural  ma- 
chines are  provided  with  a  far  better  knife  than 
they  could  make  themselves.  The  most  important 
part  of  the  manufacture  is  the  tempering  of  the 
knives.  From  the  cutting  machine  they  are  taken 
to  a  reverberating  furnace  and  slightly  heated,  then 
straightened  and  partly  annealed,  after  which  they 
pass  through  molten  lead  baths,  and  are  plunged 
into  brine,  when  the  operation  is  finished  in  the  tem- 
pering furnace,  from  which  all  air  is  excluded.  The 
loss  of  material  in  this  operation,  which  was  for- 
merly ten  per  cent. ,  is  reduced  by  an  improved  pro- 
cess to  a  small  fraction.  The  knives,  or  "  sections," 
as  they  are  technically  called,  which  are  shaped  like 
the  letter  V,  are  attached  by  rivets  to  a  cutter-bar 
containing,  when  complete,  sixteen  of  the  sections. 
Many   hundreds    of   thousands    of  cutter-bars  are 
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manufactured  annually.  The  present  officers  of  the 
Whitman  &  Barnes  Manufacturing  Company,  in 
addition  to  Mr.  Barnes,  who  remains  the  President, 
are  A.  L.  Conger,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  Vice-President; 
I.  C.  Alden,  of  Akron,  Treasurer;  and  George  E. 
Dana,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Secretary.  The  com- 
pany has  a  New  England  agency  at  No.  32  South 
Market  street,  Boston.  The  integrity  and  financial 
capacity  of  Mr.  Barnes  have  fitted  him  for  various 
public  trusts.  He  was  one  of  the  original  incorpor- 
ators of  the  Onondaga  County  Savings  Bank,  which 
was  chartered  by  the  Legislature  in  1855.  The  con- 
fidence which  it  holds  in  the  minds  of  the  people  is 
evident  from  its  17,000  open  accounts,  covering  de- 
posits of  about  $5,500,000,  aud  its  surplus  of  over 
$700,000.  Failing  health  and  increasing  business 
have  recently  caused  Mr.  Barnes  to  resign  his  trus- 
teeship in  this  institution,  much  to  the  regret  of  his 
associates.  In  1869  he  co-operated  with  other  lead- 
ing citizens  in  the  formation  of  the  Trust  and  De- 
posit Company  of  Onondaga,  with  a  paid  iip  capital 
of  $100,000,  which  received  a  special  charter,  au- 
thorizing it  to  make  investments  for  parties  at  home 
or  abroad,  and  to  act  as  agent,  receiver,  executor, 
administrator,  guardian,  treasurer,  assignee,  or  trus- 
tee, either  by  power  of  attorney  or  appointment  of 
court.  Mr.  Barnes  was  long  the  Vice-President, 
and  is  now  the  President.  For  the  safekeeping  of 
money,  bonds,  and  other  valuables,  the  oifice  is  pro- 
vided with  one  of  the  finest  va\ilts  in  the  State, 
which  rests  upon  solid  masonry  incased  in  steel. 
Three  doors  lead  to  the  interior,  two  of  which 
are  of  iron  and  sLeel,  having  burglar  proof 
combination  locks.  The  vault  contains  a  number 
of  safes,  one  of  them  burglar  proof,  in  which  large 
amounts  of  bonds  and  valuable  papers  are  deposited. 
Several  of  the  safes  are  divided  into  compartments, 
which  are  rented  at  a  small  figure.  The  company 
also  receives  deposits  as  a  savings  bank.  In  addi- 
tion to  its  paid  up  capital,  it  now  reports  to  the 
Banking  Department  about  $41,895  of  accumulated 
profits.  The  increase  in  deposits  from  1880  to  1882 
is  very  noticeable,  the  general  deposits  increasing 
from  $568,061  to  $1,196,809.  In  1878  Mr.  Barnes 
and  his  associates  organized  the  State  Bank  of  Syra- 
cuse, with  a  paid  up  capital  of  $100,000,  of  which 
he  is  now  the  President.  The  institution  reports 
resources  amounting  to  $865,850,  including  $813,949 
in  loans  and  discounts.  The  liabilities,  besides  the 
capital,  consist  principally  of  $42,057  undivided 
profits,  $165,147  due  depositors  on  demand,  and 
$558,645  due  to  trust  companies,  banks,  and  bankers. 
For  the  past  eight  years  Mr.  Barnes  has  been  the 
Treasurer  and  Financial  Manager  of  the  Onondaga 
County  Orphan  Asylum,  which,  during  his  incum- 


bency, has  accumulated  funds  equal  to  about 
$60,000.  He  has  not  only  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  his  residence  in  the  course  of  years  sur- 
rounded by  the  marks  of  beauty  and  taste,  but  his 
life  has  run  parallel  with  all  the  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  Syracuse.  On  his  arrival  it  was  a  village, 
salt  vats  covered  the  site  of  his  future  factories,  and 
other  manufactures  were  almost  unknown.  Now 
the  clangor  of  the  artizan  and  the  buzz  of  machin- 
ery attest  the  progress  of  industry  in  a  thousand 
forms.  In  this  enlarging  circle  he  has  been  a  con- 
spicuous figure,  and  in  his  adopted  city  has  reared 
a  monument  of  his  energy  and  business  courage 
that  will  long  endure. 


ANDREWS,  HON.  CHARLES,  ex-Chief  Judge 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  was  born  at  the  vil- 
lage of  New  York  Mills,  in  Whitestown,  Oneida 
county,  N.  Y.,  on  the  27th  of  May,  1827.  Whites- 
town,  without  indication  of  date,  would  be  an  un- 
certain designation  of  a  birthplace.  When  organ- 
ized, it  embraced  the  middle  and  western  portions 
of  the  State.  The  rich  lands  near  the  eastern  bor- 
der, in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  first  attracted 
emigrants  from  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut, 
who  brought  with  them  their  customs  and  institu- 
tions. Of  this  vigorous  stock,  Charles  Andrews  in- 
herited the  industry,  acuteness,  and  love  of  knowl- 
edge belonging  to  the  New  England  character.  Af- 
ter attending  the  common  schools,  his  education  was 
completed  at  the  well  appointed  Seminary  of  the 
Oneida  Conference  at  Cazenovia.  Though  not  en- 
joying the  advantage  of  a  regular  collegiate  course, 
his  mind  was  disciplined  by  assiduous  devotion  to 
study  and  thoughtful  reading.  Adopting  the  law 
for  a  profession,  he  acquired  its  principles  and 
familiarized  himself  with  their  application  in  the 
office  of  Sedgwick  &  Cutwater  at  Syracuse,  where 
he  came  in  contact  with  some  of  the  best  legal  talent 
of  the  county.  The  brothers,  Henry  J.  and  Charles  B. 
Sedgwick,  were  thorough  lawyers, the  sons  of  Stephen 
Sedgwick,  a  brilliant  member  of  the  Onondaga  bar, 
whose  widow  married  the  able  Daniel  Gott,  author, 
when  in  Congress,  of  the  famous  "  Gott  resolution  " 
for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  father  of  Daniel  F.  Gott,  who  has 
filled  various  public  offices  :  the  Sedgwicks  were 
trained  in  their  profession  by  their  foster-father,  Mr. 
Gott.  Henry  J.  Sedgwick  had  already  been  State 
Senator  for  two  terms,  and  Charles  B.  Sedgwick 
was  elected  to  the  Thirty-sixth  and  Thirty-seventh 
Congresses.  Young  Andrews  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  January,  1849,  and  immediately  commenced 
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practice  at  Syracuse,  which  had  received  its  charter 
about  one  year  before.  The  legal  business  of  that 
place  was  rapidly  extending.  Its  prosperity  after 
the  reaction  of  1837  had  been  unchecked.  The  main 
industry,  the  salt  production,  had  been  quickened 
by  the  reduction  of  the  State  duties  to  a  nominal  fig- 
ure. Other  promising  manufactures  were  outgrow- 
ing their  infancy.  As  the  chief  central  position  on 
the  Erie  Canal  and  the  terminus  of  the  Oswego 
branch,  and  the  point  from  which  various  railway 
lines  radiated  to  important  places,  it  had  received 
large  accessions  of  population  and  wealth.  The 
young  lawyer  had  watched  the  swelling  tide,  and 
was  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  current.  Still, 
serious  competition  was  to  be  met.  The  Onondaga 
bar  had  long  been  known  for  its  talent.  Many  of 
its  successful  advocates  had  already  passed  away, 
but  their  places  had  been  supplied  by  cultured  and 
well  disciplined  minds.  The  able  B.  Davis  Noxon 
was  in  the  front  rank,  while  his  former  partner, 
Elias  W.  Leavenworth,  since  well  known  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  Legislature  and  as  Secretary 
of  State,  was,  on  account  of  his  health,  about  to 
leave  the  struggles  and  honors  of  the  law  to  other 
men.  Charles  B.  Sedgwick  was  one  of  a  dis- 
tinguished trio  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  same  time, 
in  1837,  the  other  two  being  Daniel  Pratt,  Judge  of 
the  County  Court,  the  Supreme  Court,  and  ex-oflScio 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  George  Comstock,  the 
late  Chief  Judge  of  our  highest  court.  Among 
others  were  Le  Roy  Morgan,  afterwards  raised  to 
the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  ex-offlcio  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals;  Israel  S.  Spencer,  Judge  of 
the  County  Court,  and  David  J.  Mitchell,  afterwards 
a  partner  of  Judge  Pratt,  whose  persuasive  powers 
often  made  him  master  of  the  twelve.  The  peculiar 
history  of  Onondaga  county  had  trained  an  able  bar. 
Originally  a  part  of  Montgomery,  "The  Mother  of 
counties,"  and  of  Whitestown,  "The  Mother  of 
towns,"  its  territory  had  been  set  off  as  a  portion  of 
Herkimer  county,  in  which  the  courts  were  held, 
according  to  circumstances,  in  private  houses,  a 
tavern,  a  cjiurch,  and  at  one  time  in  the  Judge's 
barn.  After  the  "military  tract"  was  separated 
from  Herkimer  as  Onondaga  county,  the  first  court 
was  held  in  General  Danf  orth's  corn-house.  Here 
were  the  "  county  lands  "  and  "  gratuity  lands,"  the 
scene  of  the  most  active  litigation  between  the  squat- 
ters and  the  former  soldiers  of  the  Revolution  and 
their  heirs  and  assigns.  A  series  of  Legislative  acts 
had  only  added  to  the  confusion,  and  the  examina- 
tion and  adjustment  of  boundaries  and  titles  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  the  courts.  The  direct  conten- 
tions ceased  in  the  lifetime  of  the  first  race  of  law- 
yers, but  an  addition  to  the  ordinary  legacy  of  town 


and  county  annals  was  left  to  the  research  of  their 
successors.  Other  counties  had  been  carved  out  of 
Onondaga  ;  yet  it  was  still  the  heart  of  the  original 
territory,  and  embraced  its  most  valuable  heritage. 
The  county  buildings,  which  for  a  long  time  were 
at  Onondaga  Hill,  had  been  removed  to  Syracuse ; 
and  that  village,  unknown  through  eventful  years  of 
judicial  history,  had  become  the  centre  of  power  and 
affluence  and  the  scene  of  forensic  efforts.  The  de- 
tails of  this  record,  and  the  customs,  pursuits,  and 
relations  out  of  which  arose  the  questions  brought 
before  the  courts,  were  familiar  to  Mr.  Andrews  as 
one  to  the  manor  born.  His  industry  and  talents 
were  soon  rewarded  with  the  most  important  prac- 
tice. In  1851  he  entered  into  partnership  with 
Charles  B.  Sedgwick,  under  the  firm  name  of  Sedg- 
wick &  Andrews.  Elected,  in  1853,  District  Attor- 
ney of  the  county  for  a  period  of  three  years,  his  in- 
cumbency of  the  office  was  marked  by  an  event 
widely  affecting  the  convenience  of  the  judges  and 
of  the  practitioners  and  theii-  clients.  "When  the 
county  seat  was  changed  from  Onondaga  Hill,  the 
village  of  Salina,  originally  called  Salt  Point,  was 
somewhat  jealous  of  Syracuse,  the  site  of  which  was 
a  marsh  long  after  the  settlement  of  the  salt  hamlet, 
and,  on  paying  part  of  the  expense,  procured  the 
location  of  the  county  buildings  at  a  point  between 
the  two  villages.  On  the  erection  of  Syracuse  into 
a  city,  the  other  village  was  included  as  one  of  its 
principal  wards.  The  court  house  had  failed  to  draw 
business  and  population  around  it,  and  it  was  incon- 
venient of  access.  While  a  plan  was  under  discus- 
sion for  removal,  the  building  was  accidentally  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  January,  1856.  An  exchange  of 
property  was  then  effected,  and  District  Attorney 
Andrews  was  able  to  execute  the  papers,  and,  before 
the  completion  of  his  term,  see  the  walls  rising  of  a 
new,  elegant,  and  substantial  structure.  The  wan- 
dering courts  of  sixty  years  before  had  now  a  com- 
modious abiding  place.  The  population  of  the  orig- 
inal Whitestown  had  swelled  from  two  hundred  to 
more  than  a  million,  of  which  nearly  ninety  thousand 
were  in  Onondaga  county,  including  twenty-five 
thousand  in  its  capital.  In  1855,  George  D.  Ken- 
nedy, afterwards  State  Senator  for  two  terms,  was 
admitted  to  partnership  with  Messrs.  Sedgwick  & 
Andrews,  and  the  firm  thus  existed  until  the  eleva- 
tion of  Mr.  Andrews  to  the  bench  of  the  Cour  t  of 
Appeals  in  1870.  The  organization  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  was  in  accordance  with  his  political  sen- 
timents. In  1861  he  was  elected  Mayor  of  Syracuse, 
and  re-elected  the  following  year.  His  convictions 
led  him  to  give  the  measvires  of  the  Administration 
his  support,  and  his  love  of  country  prompted  him 
to  co-operate  zealously  in  recruiting  the  armies  of 
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tlie  Union.  The  large  proportion  of  ten  thousand 
men  were  enlisted  in  Onondaga  county  and  sent  to 
the  front  during  the  war.  In  1868  he  was  again 
elected  to  the  mayoralty.  Soon  after  the  restora- 
tion of  peace  the  guardians  of  Genesee  College,  at 
Lima,  considered  the  plan  of  procm-ing  additional 
funds  and  removing  the  institution  to  a  more  central 
location.  As  soon  as  the  purpose  was  generally 
known,  Mr.  Andrews  and  eight  other  prominent 
citizens  of  Syracuse  took  steps  to  secure  its  removal 
to  that  city.  These  gentlemen,  after  a  preliminary 
council,  addressed  a  note  to  about  one  hundred  of 
the  wealthiest  and  most  influential  residents,  Inviting 
them  to  join  in  the  movement.  The  result  was  the 
raising  of  sufficient  money  to  secure  the  location, 
and  the  Syracuse  University  was  founded.  Three 
colleges  were  organized:  the  College  of  the  Liberal 
Arts,  for  classical  and  scientific  instruction,  opened 
in  1881 ;  the  Medical  College,  opened  in  1873 ;  and 
the  College  of  the  Fine  Arts,  opened  in  1873.  Mr. 
Andrews  was  appointed  one  of  the  five  trustees  rep- 
resenting the  city  of  Syracuse,  and  was  placed  on 
the  executive  committee  :  his  official  connection  with 
the  institution  still  continues.  After  eighteen  years 
of  successful  practice,  his  position  in  the  profession 
was  fixed  as  a  lawyer  who  gained  his  cases  by  care- 
ful study,  broad  and  comprehensive  survey  and  log- 
ical reasoning,  rather  than  by  oratorical  effects.  He 
was  regarded  as  the  right  man  to  act  as  delegate  at 
large  to  the  Constitutional  Convention,  and  served 
with  distinction  in  1867  and  1868.  He  was  elected 
Associate  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  May  17, 
1870,  and  commenced  his  term  on  the  1st  of  July  of 
that  year.  The  decisions  in  which  he  has  acted  as 
the  mouthpiece  of  the  court  have  sustained  and  ex- 
tended his  reputation  as  a  legal  thinker  of  indepen- 
dent and  original  views,  whose  conclusions  are  not 
affected  by  temporary  considerations  or  superficial 
reasoning.  He  is  acknowledged  by  his  political  op- 
ponents to  be  a  learned,  upright,  and  impartial 
judge.  When  Chief  Judge  Folger  retired,  in  1881, 
to  accept  the  secretaryship  of  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States,  Judge  Andrews  was  appointed  his 
successor  by  Governor  Cornell.  At  the  polls  of  the 
next  year  his  name  was  offered  on  the  Republican 
ticket  for  election  to  this  highest  judicial  office  of 
the  State,  but  the  virtual  abandonment  of  the  cam- 
paign, on  account  of  the  internal  dissensions  of  the 
party,  caused  the  defeat  of  all  the  candidates  by  an 
unprecedented  majority,  which,  however,  in  the  case 
of  Judge  Andrews,  was  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  less  than  the  majority  against  Judge  Fol- 
ger for  the  office  of  Governor.  In  this  defeat  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  Democrats  did 
not  travel  far  from  his  home  to  fill  the  office,  for 


Judge  Ruger,  the  successful  candidate,  is  his  next 
door  neighbor.  Whether  in  public  or  private 
life,  his  character  is  without  a  blemish.  In  1855  he 
married  Miss  Shankland,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late 
Judge  Shankland,  of  Cortland.  He  has  two  chil- 
dren. The  late  Bishop  Andrews,  a  learned  and  be- 
loved divine  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
was  his  brother. 


BELDEN,  HON.  JAMES  J.,  a  prominent  citizen 
and  ex-Mayor  of  Syracuse,  was  born  in  the 
town  of  Fabius,  Onondaga  county,  in  the  year 
1825.  With  only  a  common  school  education,  he 
commenced  his  business  career  at  an  early  age  in  a 
village  store  in  his  native  town.  From  there  he 
went  to  Adams,  in  Jefferson  county,  where  he  re- 
mained five  years  as  clerk  and  partner  in  the  busi- 
ness of  a  country  merchant.  In  1850  he  went  to 
California,  where  he  engaged  in  various  pursuits, 
but  three  years  later  returned  to  Syracuse,  where  he 
has  since  resided.  He  first  became  a  partner  in  a 
large  crockery  store,  but  disposed  of  his  interest  in 
that  busmess  in  1855,  and  from  that  time  gave  his 
attention  largely  to  the  construction  of  public  works 
by  contract,  an  occupation  in  which  he  has  been  ex- 
tensively engaged.  Having  married  the  daughter 
of  the  late  Robert  Gere,  a  large  manufacturer  and 
contractor,  and  one  of  the  leading  men  of  his  day, 
he  naturally  took  up  a  kind  of  business  to  which 
his  energy  and  executive  ability  were  peculiarly 
adapted.  His  first  contract,  in  which  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  his  father-in-law,  was  in  connection 
with  the  enlargement  of  the  Oswego  Canal.  Subse- 
quently, in  company  with  his  brother,  A.  Cad  well 
Belden,  and  the  late  Henry  D.  Denison,  he  en- 
gaged extensively  in  the  construction  of  railroads, 
reservoirs,  canals,  and  other  public  works,  the  firm 
becoming  widely  and  favorably  known  throughout 
the  State  and  elsewhere.  Among  the  important 
contracts  which  they  performed  were  the  building 
of  the  street  railroads  in  the  city  of  Detroit,  the  en- 
largement of  the  locks  on  the  Welland  Canal  In 
Canada,  the  construction  of  the  Syracuse  Northern 
Railroad,  the  new  reservoir' of  the  Croton  Water 
Works  in  Putnam  county,  and  the  removal  of  the 
rock  blasted  out  at  Hell  Gate  by  General  Newton, 
besides  numerous  contracts  for  dredging  in  New 
York  and  other  harbors,  and  for  repairs  and  im- 
provements upon  the  canals  of  this  State.  From 
some  of  these  canal  contracts  arose  their  celebrated 
litigation  with  the  State,  in  which,  after  a  long  con- 
test, they  were  fully  successful.  Their  last  impor- 
tant work  was  the  building  of  the  West  Shore  Rail- 
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road  between  Syracuse  and    Little  Falls.      Aside 
from  these  operations,  Mr.  Belden  has  been  for  sev- 
eral years  prominently  identified  with  various  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  enterprises  at  Syracuse 
and  elsewhere,  including  the  Gas  Company,  "Water 
Company,   Onondaga   Iron    Company,    First    and 
Third  National  Banks,  and  other  large  corporations. 
Since  1879  he  has  been  the  Receiver  of  the  Chenango 
Valley  Railroad.    In  1881  he  established  The  Robert 
Gere  Bank,  named  in  honor  of  his  father-in-law, 
which  already  enjoys  a  large  patronage,  and  ranks 
among  the  leading  financial  institutions  of  central 
New  York.     A  few  years  ago  he  became  the  owner 
of  the  Windsor  Hotel  in  the  city  of  New  York,  a 
valuable  property  which  he  still  retains,  and  which, 
with  other  financial  operations,  brought  him  to  the 
.  favorable  notice  of  many  capitalists  in  that  city,  by 
whom  he  is  held  in  high  regard.    Mr.  Belden  has 
been  an  active  and  earnest  Republican  almost  from 
the  formation  of  that  party.     Conservative  in  his 
views,  and  remarkably  accurate  in  his  judgment  of 
men  and  affairs,  the  same  qualities  which  made  him 
successful  in  private  life  brought  him  naturally  into 
political  prominence,  and  gave  him  marked  influ- 
ence in  the  councils  of  his  party,  not  only  at  home, 
but  throughout  the  State.    With  all  the  qualifica. 
tions  of  a  successful  leader,  he  has  never  sought  or 
desired  to  hold  a  public  office.     He  was,  however, 
in  1877,  induced  to  accept  a  unanimous  nomination 
for  Mayor,  and  was  elected  by  a  large  majority.     In 
that  position  he  exhibited  rare  executive  ability  and 
capacity  for  the  management  of  public  affairs,  insti 
tuting  substantial  reforms  in  every  department  of 
the  city  government,  and  carrying  on  its  business 
with  the  same  prudence  and  sagacity  which  charac- 
terize his  conduct  of  private  enterprises.     His  re. 
election  followed  in  1878  by  an  increased  majority, 
and  the  two  years  of  his  administration  have  become 
notable  in  the  history  of  Syracuse.     By  common 
consent  he  is  the  best  Mayor  the  city  has  ever  had. 
It  is  not,  however,  on  account  of  the  ample  fortune 
he  has  acquired,  or  his  increasing  influence  in  busi- 
ness and  political  afEairs,  that  Mr.  Belden  is  best 
known  or  most  respected.     In  an  unusual  degree 
he  possesses  the  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  which 
win  the  confidence  of  his  associates  and  the  affection 
of  his  friends.  Endowed  with  great  force  of  charac- 
ter,  resolute  and  self-reliant,    his    private   virtues 
bring  him  more  honor  than  his  wealth  or  talent;  for 
those  who  know  him  best  respect  him  most.     Inde- 
pendent without  egotism,  and  generous  without  osten- 
tation, his  wise  counsels  and  practical  charities  are 
constantly  aiding  the  unfortunate,  while  his  intelli- 
gent public  spirit  and  elevated  views  of  life  secure 
to  him  the  highest  esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens. 


HUNTINGTON,   RT.  REV.  FREDERIC  DAN, 
S.   T.   D.,   Bishop  of    the    Protestant    Epis- 
copal   Diocese  of    Central   New    York,    was 
born  in  Hadley,  Mass.,  May  38,  1819,  on  an  ances- 
tral homestead,  beautifully  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Connecticut  River,  opposite  Northampton, 
where  the  family  of  his  mother,  Elizabeth  Porter 
Phelps,   had  resided  for  many  generations.     His 
father.  Rev.  Dan  Huntington,  a  native  of  Lebanon, 
Conn.,  and  a  graduate  and  tutor  of  Yale  College, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  illustrious  Timothy 
Dwight,  was  an  orthodox  Congregational  clergy- 
man;  but  both  parents,  becoming  dissatisfied  with 
the  Calvinistic  theology,  associated  themselves  with 
the  Unitarian  school,  as  then  represented  in  Massa- 
chusetts by  Rev.  Dr.  Channing  and  other  divines; 
and  our  subject,  who  was  the  youngest  of  seven 
sons,  was  reared  in  that  belief.     After   pursuing 
classical  studies  under  the  direction  of  his  father 
and  at  Hopkins  Academy,  he  entered  Amherst  Col- 
lege, and  graduated  as  valedictorian,  in  1839,  in  a 
class  many  of  whose  members  have  risen  to  emi- 
nence.    Chosing  his  father's  profession,  he  studied 
in  the  Divinity  School  of  Harvard  University,  and 
in  1843  was  called  to  the  pastorship  of  the  South 
Congi-egational  Church  in  Boston,   which,  though 
then  reduced  in  numbers  and  strength,  grew  imder 
his  ministry  to  be  the  largest  Unitarian  congregation 
in  the  city.     Much  of  his  time  was  given  to  philan- 
thropic and  literary  institutions,  both  in  direct  per- 
sonal labor  and  in  preaching  in  their  behalf.     The 
design  and  organization  of  a  conspicuous  charity, 
the  Provident  Association  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
are  to  be  attributed  chiefly  to  his  exertions,  as  stated 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  citizens  by  Hon.  Robert  C. 
Winthrop.    For  one  session  he  was  Chaplain  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.      The  corporation  and 
overseers  of  Harvard  University  having  decided  to 
call  a  preacher  and  pastor  to  the  college  pulpit  on 
the  Plummer  foundation,  thus  uniting  the  office  of 
preacher   with  that  of  a    professor    of    Christian 
morals,  Dr.  Huntington  was  elected  in  1855  as  the 
first  incumbent.     Here  he  passed  five  years,  preach- 
ing in  the  college  chapel,  visiting  the  students   at 
their  rooms,  teaching  and  lecturing,  meeting  them 
for  religious  culture,  and  extending  to  them  the 
hospitality  of  his  house.     Having  a  lively  concern 
for  their  physical  training,  he  was  instrumental  in 
the  erection  of  a  college  gymnasium.     To  increase 
their  devotional  interest,  he  prepared  a  manual  of 
liturgical  worship  which  was  introduced  into"  the 
chapel.     During  this  period  he  accepted  many  invi- 
tations to  deliver  lectures  before  institutes,  lyceums, 
and  literary  associations,  addresses  on  anniversary 
occasions,  and  orations  at  college  commencements 
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in  different  parts  of  the  country.     His  course  of 
lectures  on  the  "Divine  Aspects  of  Human  Soci- 
ety,''at  the  Lowell  Institute  in  Boston,  and  at  the 
Grahame  Institute  in  Brooklyn,  were  published  in 
a  volume.     On  the  return  of  Hon.  Charles  Sumner, 
after  his  recovery  from  the  illness  caused  by  the 
blow  of  Preston  Brooks  in  the  Senate  Chamber  at 
Washington,   Dr.    Huntington    was    appointed    to 
make  the  address  of  welcome  at  the  State  House  in 
Boston.     He  also  wrote  for  various  periodicals,  and 
edited  the  "  Monthly  Religious  Magazine."    Before 
going  to  Cambridge,  he  had  gradually  come  to  re- 
gard the  theological  system  in  which  he  had  been 
educated  as  inadequate  and  unscriptural;  and  dur- 
ing his  professorship    a  thorough  revision  of  the 
doctrinal  standards  and  symbols  of  the  historical 
Faith,  together  with  an  intimate  personal  contact 
with  the  various  schools  of  skeptical  thought  and 
modern  liberalism,  led  him  to  draw  more  and  more 
aloof  from  his  former  connections.    His  convictions 
obliged  him  to  resign  and  retire  from  the  University 
in  1860,  though,  at  the  request  of  the  Corporation, 
he  continued  to  discharge  the  week-day  duties  of 
his  chair  tiU  the  close  of  the  academic  year.    He 
was  confirmed  in  the  Episcopal  Church  at  Cam- 
bridge in  March,   1860,  was  ordained  Deacon    at 
Boston  in  September,   and  ordained  Presbyter  in 
the  following  March.     Meantime  Emmanuel  Parish 
was  organized  by  influential  citizens  of  Boston,  and 
Dr.  Huntington  was  called  to  its  leadership  and 
rectorship,  and  the  beautiful  edifice  of  stone  below 
the  Public  Garden  was  erected.     The  large  Good 
Shepherd  Mission  was  immediately  commenced  not 
far  away,   and,   as  the  two  congregations  formed 
centres  of  much  Christian  activity,  the  intellectual 
and    practical    demands    on    Dr.    Huntington     as 
preacher  and  administrator  confined  him  principally 
to  his  post  for  the  next  nine  years.     He  had  de- 
clined the  Episcopate  in  the  Diocese  of  Maine,  but 
when,  in  1868,  the  newly  organized  Diocese  of  Cen- 
tral New  York  elected  him  its  bishop,  he  accepted, 
and  was  consecrated  in  Boston,  April  8,  1869,  since 
which  time  he  has  resided  in  Syracuse,  engaged  in 
the  duties  of  his  high  office.     The  diocese,  which  is 
yearly  increasing  in    strength,    includes   fourteen 
counties,  covering  nearly  12,000  square  miles:  there 
are  now  110  parishes,  thirty  mission  stations,  and 
about  one  hundred  clergymen  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion.    During  the  incumbency  of  Bishop  Hunting- 
ton hospitals  and  other  charitable  institutions  have 
been  planted  in  Syracuse,  Utica,  Bimghamton,  and 
Watertown.     Through  his  exertions,  the  St.  John's 
School  for  boys,  a  classical  and  military  institution, 
has  been  founded  at  Manlius,  and  well  endowed. 
The  Keble  School  for  girls  is  at  Syracuse.    Bishop 


Huntington  has  taken  an  active  part  in  several  re- 
formatory and  social  movements,  such  as  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  Oneida  Community,  and  the  tribal 
system  of  the  Onondaga  Indians,  and  the  formation 
of  a  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Charities  at  Syracuse. 
He  has  served  as  a  trustee  of  the  State  Idiot  Asy. 
lum,  Hobart  College,  and  Vassar  College.  In  the 
House  of  Bishops  he  is  a  member  of  the  Committees 
on  the  Hymnal,  the  Enrichment  of  the  Liturgy,  the 
Lectionary,  and  Foreign  Ecclesiastical  Relations. 
Besides  a  great  number  of  smaller  publications,  in. 
eluding  pamphlets,  sermons,  addresses,  orations, 
eulogies,  and  Episcopal  charges,  he  has  issued 
"Helps  to  a  Holy  Lent "  (two  volumes),  "Elim," 
"  Lyra  Domestica,"  and  several  other  books  of  sa- 
cred poetry,  and  republications  of  foreign  works, 
as  "  Martyria,"  "  Life  of  Mrs.  Tait,"  "Memorials  o 
a  Quiet  Life,"  and  the  "  Rock  of  Ages.''  He  is  the 
author  of  several  volumes  of  discourses.  "  Sermons 
for  the  People "  have  passed  through  eleven  edi- 
tions, and  "  Christian  Believing  and  Living,"  five 
editions.  Other  works  are  "  Christ  in  the  Christian 
Year"  (two  volumes),  "Grahame  Lectures"  on 
Christian  evidence,  "Home  and  College,"  and  the 
"Fitness  of  Christianity  to  Man,"  being  the  Bohlen 
lectures  at  Philadelphia  for  1878.  In  1843  he  was 
married  to  Hannah  Dane,  daughter  of  Epes  Sargent, 
and  sister  of  the  poet  of  that  name.  He  has  five 
living  children,  two  of  them  being  clergymen  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 


COMSTOCK,  HON.  GEORGE  FRANKLIN, 
ex-Judge,  and  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  was  born  at  Williamstown,  Oswego 
county.  New  York,  August  24,  1811.  The  bap- 
tismal name  of  his  father  indicates  the  New 
England  origin  of  the  family ;  for  his  parents,  with 
biblical  reverence  and  true  devotion  to  the  pilgrim 
temper,  gave  him  the  unusual  Scripture  name 
Serajah  (or  Seraiah,  "Prince  of  the  Lord").  Im- 
bued with  the  spirit  of  resistance  to  tyrants,  Serajah 
Comstock,  then  in  his  youth,  enlisted  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary army,  and  served  until  the  last  enemy  sur- 
rendered in  his  presence  at  the  capture  of  Yorktown. 
Following  the  tide  of  emigration  which  set  in  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  war,  he  left  his  native  State, 
Connecticut,  and  settled  at  Williamstown,  where  he 
died  in  the  boyhood  of  his  son,  George  P.  Comstock. 
The  son,  whose  early  years  were  marked  by  a  love 
of  reading  and  study,  had  imbibed  in  the  common 
schools  the  desire  for  a  higher  education,  but  was 
thrown  on  his  own  resources.  By  teaching  at  an  early 
age,  and  by  the  aid  of  friends,  he  acquired  the  means 
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of  pursuing  a  classical  course.  He  graduated  with 
higli  honor  at  Union  College  in  1834,  and  then  for  a 
time  taught  the  ancient  languages  in  an  excellent 
classical  school  at  Utica,  New  York,  while  he  used  all 
his  leisure  in  the  study  of  law.  The  following  year  he 
entered  the  oiHce  of  Noxon  &  Leavenworth  at  Syra- 
cuse, the  former  of  whom,  B.  Davis  Noxon,  held  a 
distinguished  rank  among  the  best  lawyers  of  the 
State,  while  the  other,  Elias  W.  Leavenworth,  be- 
came well  known  as  a  New  York  Secretary  of  State 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Forty-fourth  Congress. 
Here-  Mr.  Comstock  completed  his  legal  course  as  a 
student,  and  in  1839,  received  the  hand  of  Cornelia, 
Mr.  Noxon's  daughter,  in  marriage.  Two  years  pre- 
viously, in  1837,  he  had  been  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and  commenced  practice  at  Syracuse.  Devoting 
himself  with  energy  to  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
he  closely  studied  at  the  same  time  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  law.  In  1847  he  had  attained  such 
a  reputation  for  legal  acumen  and  research  that  he 
was  appointed  by  Governor  Young  reporter  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  a  position  previously  occupied  by 
Denio,  Hill,  and  others  of  great  and  acknowledged 
ability.  The  first  four  volumes  of  the  New  York 
Reports  were  his  three  years'  work  as  a  reporter,  dur- 
which  period  he  also  pursued  his  profession  actively. 
His  reputation  as  a  lawyer  was  now  fixed,  and  his 
counsel  was  often  sought,  especially  in  the  higher 
courts.  In  1849  he  aided  in  organizing  the  Syracuse 
Savings  Bank,  and  was  one  of  the  incorporators. 
President  Fillmore  called  him  to  the  office  of  the  So- 
licitor of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  in  1853, 
and  he  served  during  the  remainder  of  the  Presiden- 
tial term.  The  Whig  party,  with  which  he  had  al- 
ways acted  politically,  was  now  weakened  by  dis- 
sensions, but  the  Conservative  Whigs,  then  called 
"  Silver  grays,"  in  unison  with  the  Native  American 
party,  nominated  and  elected  him  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  1855.  The  opinions 
which  he  wrote  during  the  six  years  he  sat  upon  the 
bench  of  our  highest  court,  in  two  of  which  he  was 
the  Chief  Juslice,  are  to  be  found  in  the  13th  to  the 
34th  volume  of  the  New  York  Reports,  and  have 
settled  his  judicial  fame  upon  an  immovable  foun- 
dation. As  associate  judge,  he  delivered  the  opin- 
ion of  the  court  in  1856  against  the  constitutionality 
of  the  "  prohibitory  liquor  law,"  in  the  case  of  Wine- 
hauser  vs.  the  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  a 
question  then  strongly  agitating  large  classes  of  the 
community.  It  said  that  the  judges,  divided  at  first, 
three  against  to  five  in  favor  of  sustaining  the  law. 
But  the  majority  finally  adopted  the  conclusions  of 
Judge  Comstock,  and  the  law  was  annulled.  The  law 
was  leveled  against  all  existing  property,  known  as 
intoxicating  liquors,  and  its  enforcement  aimed  at 


the  confiscation  of  property  amounting  to  not  less 
than  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  His  opinion  was  based 
upon  the  principles  of  the  constitution  as  protecting 
the  right  of  property,  and  has  been  regarded  by 
many  of  the  profession  as  the  best  he  ever  wrote.  It 
has  been  acquiesced  in  by  the  people  generally,  and 
has  had  a  decided  effect  in  checking  sumptuary 
legislation.  One  of  his  most  important  decisions 
was  in  the  case  of  Curtis  et  al.  vs.  Leavitt,  main- 
taining the  validity  of  certain  written  obligations  of 
the  North  American  Trust  and  Banking  Company, 
amounting  to  $1,500,000,  held  by  British  creditors : 
the  opinion,  which  he  wrote,  fills  135  pages  of  the 
15th  volume  of  the  New  York  Reports.  Judge  Com- 
stock was  selected  with  Nicholas  Hill,  then  also  a 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  to  divide  the  old 
Chancellor's  Library,  and  locate  the  two  portions  re- 
spectively at  Syracuse  and  Rochester,  as  the  "Li- 
brary of  the  Court  of  Appeals."  The  Legislature,  in 
1830,  devoted  the  unclaimed  and  unappropriated 
funds  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  the  founding  of 
the  library,  which,  after  the  abolition  of  that  court, 
was  finally  turned  over  to  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
with  authority  to  divide  and  locate  it  at  two  suita- 
ble places  west  of  Albany.  The  collection  at  Syra- 
cuse has  since  been  doubled,  and  now  contains  more 
than  ten  thousand  volumes,  including  a  complete 
set  of  the  statutes  of  England,  from  the  Magna 
Charta,  in  1315,  to  the  present  time.  At  the  close  of 
his  term  of  service  on  the  bench,  the  country  was  ex- 
cited with  the  political  discussions  which  preceded 
the  civil  war.  The  old  Whig  party  had  ceased  to 
exist,  and  the  Conservative  Whigs  found  their  natu- 
ral home  with  the  Democrats.  Judge  Comstock  re- 
garded the  new  Republican  organization  as  fraught 
with  danger  to  the  Union,  and  endeavored  to  allay  sec- 
tional animosities  by  a  consideration  of  the  constitu- 
tional questions  involved.  His  speeches  and  addres- 
ses, both  before  and  after  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  commanded  the  attention  of  thinkers  in  both 
parties.  The  Democrats  presented  his  name  for  re- 
election to  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  1861,  but  the  tide 
was  setting  too  strongly  in  the  opposite  direction, 
and  all  the  candidates  of  that  party  were  defeated. 
This  was  to  Judge  Comstock,  a  most  fortunate  event 
as  he  has  ever  regarded  it.  With  the  increased  dis- 
tinction resulting  from  his  judicial  decisions,  he  was 
recognized  throughout  New  York  as  second  to  no 
lawyer  in  practice.  His  aid  was  sought  in  cases  in- 
volving the  most  important  principles  and  the  larg- 
est interests,  but  he  took  tim'e  to  edit  a  new  edition 
of  Kent's  Commentaries,  at  the  solicitation  of  the 
heirs  of  the  Chancellor.  When  the  convention  of 
1868  for  the  revision  of  the  constitution  of  the  State 
was  called,  it  was  understood  that  the  judicial  sys- 
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tem  of  the  State  required  change,  and  that  Judge 
Comstock  was,  by  his  legal  learning  and  experience, 
his  breadth  of  mind  and  his  elevation  above  partisan, 
influence,  well  fitted  to  aid  in  the  work.  He  was 
elected  a  delegate  for  the  State  at  large.  To  him  and 
to  ex-Chief  Justice  Folger  is  to  be  accredited  chiefly 
the  formation  of  a  new  judiciary  article,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  convention  and  submitted  to  the  vote 
of  the  people.  Here  all  the  work  of  the  convention 
met  with  opposition,  and  strong  ground  especially 
was  taken  against  the  proposed  changes  in  the  judi- 
cial organization  by  the  Democratic  party,  led  mainly 
byWm.  M.  Tweed,  then  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power. 
The  new  system  was  not  calculated  to  subserve  the 
purposes  of  the  New  York  city  ring.  Judge  Com- 
stock came  to  the  rescue,  and  by  the  devotion  of  his 
time,  his  personal  efEorts,  and  his  pen,  the  measure 
was  carried  against  the  edict  of  his  own  political 
party,  and,  while  all  the  other  proposed  amendments 
were  rejected,  the  judiciary  article  was  ratified  by 
the  people.  The  Tweed  influence  succeeded  better 
in  the  Democratic  State  Convention  of  1870,  when 
candidates  for  judges  of  the  new  Court  of  Appeals 
were  to  be  selected.  It  defeated  the  proposed  nomi- 
nation of  Judge  Comstock  for  Chief  Justice,  and  in- 
fluenced the  selection  of  the  late  Sanf  ord  E.  Church, 
who  was  elected,  and  who,  contrary  to  many  expec- 
tations, proved  himself  eminently  fit  for  that  high 
position.  Those  who  are  fond  of  searching  out  the 
compensations  of  Providence  will  be  interested  in 
the  fact,  that  when  Tweed  was  sentenced  to  the 
Penitentiary  for  a  year,  on  each  of  the  twelve  counts 
of  the  indictment  against  him,  he  applied  to  Judge 
Comstock,  who  became  his  counsel  in  the  proceed- 
ings on  liaieas  corpus,  by  which  his  imprisonment 
for  twelve  years  was  reduced  to  a  single  year.  Judge 
Comstock  was  designated  by  Commodore  Vander- 
bilt,  who  foresaw  a  contest  after  his  death,  to  defend 
his  will,  as  his  counsel,  associated  with  William  M. 
Evarts,  both  of  whom  were  retained  by  William  H. 
Vanderbilt,  in  pursuance  of  his  father's  wishes.  Mr. 
Evarts,  accepting  at  that  time  the  appointment  of 
Secretary  of  State,  made  but  one  or  two  appearances 
in  the  beginning  of  the  case,  while  Judge  Comstock 
continued  through  more  than  a  year  the  labors  and 
researches  required  in  that  momentous  litigation.  In 
all  cases  which  involve  the  learning  of  trusts  in 
landed  estates,  and  generally  which  bring  under  con- 
sideration the  law  of  landed  limitation,  his  decisions 
are  considered  by  the  profession  as  the  best  author- 
ity, and  his  written  professional  opinions  on  such 
subjects  have  formed  much  of  his  more  recent  legal 
work.  Judge  Comstock  has  taken  a  very  prominent 
part  in  founding  and  supporting  educational  and 
benevolent  institutions.     He  initiated  the  movement 


at  Syracuse  in  1869,  to  secure  the  establishment  of  a 
University  at  that  place.  He  aroused  the  interest  of 
the  citizens  at  public  meetings,  wrote  articles  for  the 
press  in  its  favor,  and,  above  all,  donated  $50,000  in 
addition  to  the  $100,000  required  of  the  city  for  its 
location  there.  Since  the  organization  in  1870,  he 
has  been  one  of  the  trustees,  and  is  now  the  first 
"Vice-President  of  the  board.  Fine  buildings  have 
been  erected,  and  the  institution  is  provided  with  an 
able  faculty.  While  the  University  is  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Methodist  denomination.  Judge 
Comstock  is  a  member  of  St.  Paul's  (Protestant  Epis- 
copal) Church.  He  may  also  be  considered  as  the 
founder  of  the  "  St.  John's  School  for  Boys,"  at 
Manlius,  as  it  is  now  organized.  The  institution 
was  incorporated  in  1869,  but  necessary  changes 
have  been  recently  made,  and  $60,000  presented  to 
it  by  Judge  Comstock,  who  is  the  Vice-President  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  under  the  presidency  of 
Bishop  Huntington,  who  has  been  the  ecclesiastical 
head  from  the  outset.  The  religious  observances  are 
Episcopalian,  and  the  trustees  are  chiefly  of  that 
creed,  including  ex-Chief  Judge  Folger,  Judge 
Andrews,  and  Judge  Earl.  Its  appointments  are  not 
surpassed  by  those  of  any  school  in  the  country.  It 
maintains  a  high  standard  of  scholarship,  and  in- 
cludes in  its  instruction  military  drill  and  tactics.  It 
is  in  no  sense  a  private  enterprise  and  has  no  private 
stock,  but  is  maintained  for  public  benefit.  Judge 
Comstock  is  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  State  Idiot 
Asylumi,  at  Syracuse,  appointed  by  the  Governor. 
For  many  years  he  has  been  connected  with  various 
financial  and  business  enterprises.  In  1868  he  was 
one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  Syracuse,  Chenango 
and  New  York  Kailroad,  and  became  a  director  of 
the  company  :  the  road  was  completed  in  1873.  Like 
many  other  residents  of  Syracuse  having  sur- 
plus capital,  he  has  invested  in  the  great  salt  inter- 
est. He  originated  and  is  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Dairy  Salt  Company,  and  Treasurer  of  the 
"Union"  and  "Western'  Coarse  Salt  Companies. 
He  is  a  director  of  the  Syracuse  Gas  Company,  and 
of  the  Water  Company,  and  a  director  of  various 
other  manufacturing  and  commercial  corporations. 
His  co-operation  in  public  movements  and  associa- 
ted effort  has  been  invaluable  to  his  co-workers.  In 
his  legal  and  business  temperament  he  preserves  the 
mean  between  the  theorist  who  does  not  regard  the 
application  of  principles,  and  the  routinist  who 
does  not  look  beyond  precedents  and  immediate  sur- 
roundings. Blending  a  dignified  presence  with 
simple  and  engaging  manners,  and  profound  attain- 
ments with  practical  usefulness,  he  enjoys  in  his 
ripened  age  the  universal  repute  of  a  learned  jurist, 
a  true  gentleman,  and  a  friend  of  humanity. 
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&  EAVES,  HON.  NATHAN  FITCH,  President  of 
the  New  York  State  Banking  Company,  of 
Syracuse,  was  born  in  Oneida  county,  of  this 
State,  February  17,  1813.'  The  Graves  family  of 
this  country  and  England  are  descended  from  a  phy- 
sician who  was  brought  over  from  Normandy  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  as  his  attendant  at  the  time 
of  the  Conquest.  Many  of  his  descendants,  follow- 
ing the  ancient  practice  of  transmitting  a  father's 
occupation  or  profession  to  his  son,  became  physi- 
cians, and  during  the  early  reigns  were  often  court 
physicians.  The  principal  seat  of  the  family  was 
Mickleton,  County  Gloucester.  One  of  the  mem- 
bers was  elevated  to  the  peerage,  under  the  title  of 
Baron  Graves,  and  if  he  had  lived  in  our  own  day 
and  land  he  could  apparently  have  had  no  higher  re- 
gard for  the  bird  that  figures  on  our  national 
escutcheon,  for  his  coat  of  arms  displayed  an  eagle 
ducally  crowned,  with  a  crest  consisting  of  an  eagle 
encircled  round  the  body  ajid  below  the  wings  by  a 
ducal  coronet,  and  for  supporters,  two  eagles  with 
wings  expanded  and  inverted.  Among  the  more  re- 
cent of  those  bearing  the  name  who  have  risen  to 
eminence  in  England,  are  John  Graves,  a  divine 
and  antiquary,  who  died  in  1729 ;  Richard  Graves, 
a  poet  and  novelist,  born  in  1715,  who  died  in  1804  ; 
Admiral  Graves,  who  commanded  the  British  fleet 
in  Boston  harbor  at  the  commencement  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary war ;  Richard  Graves,  Dean  of  Ardagh, 
Ireland,  who  died  in  1829  ;  Charles  Graves,  Bishop 
of  Limerick,  who  died  in  1866  ;  Robert  Graves,  a 
line  engraver,  born  in  1798,  who  died  in  1873,  and 
whose  father,  of  the  same  name,  was  a  noted  con- 
noisseur of  rare  prints ;  and  Samuel  Robert  Graves, 
a  politician,  who  was  born  in  1818.  The  emigrants 
to  this  country  were  Roswell  Graves,  Sterling  Graves, 
and  Benjamin  Graves.  Benjamin  settled  in  the  town 
of  Lyme,  New  London  county,  Connecticut.  The 
family  took  an  active  part  in  the  Revolutionary 
struggle.  At  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  Admiral 
Graves,  the  British  naval  commander,  trained  his 
guns  on  the  American  works,  while  a  brother  of  his, 
an  American  officer,  was  assisting  in  repelling  the 
assault  of  the  troops.  Benjamin  Graves,  the  great- 
grandfather of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  one  of 
the  defenders  of  Port  Griswoltl  in  New  London  har- 
bor, and  was  slain  at  the  atrocious  massacre  by  the 
British  on  taking  the  fort.  The  next  day  Elijah 
Graves,  the  son  of  Benjamin,  and  the  gxandfather  of 
our  subject  enlisted  for  the  remainder  of  the  war  :  he 
was  in  several  battles,  and  often  acted  as  the  aid  of 
General  Washington.  His  son  Benjamin,  born  at 
Lyme,married  Molly  Stark, — also  of  Lyme.named  af- 
ter the  wife  of  General  Stark,  by  the  General  himself, 
the  hero  of  Bennington, — a  name  rendered  imperish- 


able by  Stark's  battle  cry  :  "Now,  my  boys,  we  must 
beat  them,  or  Molly  Stark  is  a  widow  to-night." 
These  were  the  parents  of  Nathan  F.  Graves,  whose 
father  became  a  prosperous  farmer  of  Oneida  county, 
and  gave  to  his  children,  after  their  common  school 
education,  as  thorough  a  training  as  the  academies 
of  the  county  afforded.  Nathan  was  an  apt  and  for- 
ward scholar,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years  com- 
petent to  teach  others.  Desirous  of  further  knowl- 
edge he  passed  several  years  alternating  between 
teaching  and  study.  Choosing  the  law  for  a  profes- 
sion, he  studied  for  a  year  in  the  office  of  J.  Whip- 
ple Jenkins  at  Vernon,  in  Oneida  county,  and  for 
two  years  with  Hon.  Joshua  A.  Spencer,  at  Utica. 
Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1840,  he  formed  a  co-partner- 
ship with  Timothy  Jenkins,  an  established  and  pros- 
perous lawyer  at  Oneida  Castle,  a  village  in  the  town- 
ship of  Vernon,  near  the  old  Council  Grounds  of  the 
Oneida  Indians.  Here  he  made  a  favorable  com- 
mencement of  his  legal  career,  and  soon  considered 
himself  sufficiently  established  to  contract  marriage. 
His  first  wife  was  Helen  P.  Breese,  daughier  of  S. 
Sidney  Breese,  Esq.,  a  native  of  Shrewsbury,  N.  J., 
who  studied  law  with  the  celebrated  Elias  Bondinet, 
and  settled  and  practiced  law  in  Cazenovia,  Madison 
county,  and  was  the  first  clerk  of  the  county,  remov- 
ing afterwards  to  Sconondoa,  Oneida  county  :  he 
was  a  member  of  the  New  York  Assembly,  and 
filled  otlier  influential  positions.  His  father,  Samuel 
Breese,  who  settled  at  Shrewsbury,  was  the  son  of- 
Sidney  Breese,  an  officer  of  the  English  navy.  Mr. 
Graves  and  Miss  Breese  were  married  June  1,  1842. 
She  died  in  1844,  and  the  same  year  he  removed  to 
New  York  and  opened  an  office  in  Nassau  street, 
which  then  had  a  distinctive  character  as  the  prin- 
cipal lawyers'  street  of  the  city.  On  the  23d  of  No- 
vember, 1845,  he  married  Miss  Catharine  H.  Breese, 
the  sister  of  his  first  wife.  Although  he  succeeded 
in  building  up  an  extensive  practice  in  New  York, 
he  concluded  on  account  of  ill  health  to  abandon  it, 
and  in  1849  returned  to  Central  New  York  and 
formed  a  legal  partnership  at  Syracuse  with  Daniel 
P.  Wood,  then  a  rising  young  lawyer  admitted  to 
the  bar  three  years  before,  and  since  well  known  as 
a  member  of  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of  this  State. 
The  association  of  the  two  continued  for  some  fif- 
teen years,  though  in  the  mean  time  Mr.  Graves  had 
entered  upon  a  financial  career  which  drew  upon  the 
most  valuable  portion  of  his  time.  The  Burnet  Bank 
was  organized  at  Syracuse  in  1852,  and  he  became 
its  President.  The  teller  was  John  J.  Knox,  Esq., 
the  present  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  at  Washing- 
ton, who  at  that  time  was  highly  esteemed  for  his 
financial  ability  and  knowledge  of  the  banking  busi- 
ness.   As  a  State  bank  it  ceased  to  exist  after  the 
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passage  of  the  national  act,  but  was  re-organlzed  as 
the  Fourth  National  Bank.  The  State  system  being 
preferred  by  the  directors  and  stockholders,  the  na- 
tional charter  was  relinquished  in  1873,  and  the  insti- 
tution has  since  been  known  as  the  New  York  State 
Banking  Company.  During  all  these  changes  Mr. 
Graves  has  continued  to  guide  its  fortunes,  and  it  has 
maintained  its  character  as  a  safe,  prosperous,  and 
well  managed  institution.  After  so  long  an  arduous 
business  course  he  needed  relaxation  for  his  health, 
and  in  1873  visited,  with  his  wife,  the  Pacific  coast 
and  made  a  tour  around  the  world,  contributing 
valuable  letters  to  the  New  York  Observer,  the  Syra- 
cuse Courier,  and  the  Northerri  Ghristian  Advocate. 
From  his  correspondence  it  appears  that  he  jour- 
neyed more  than  thirty  thousand  miles  with  very 
little  discomfort,  and  without  missing  a  connection 
or  encountering  a  serious  storm.  He  visited  the 
beautiful  temples  of  Japan  and  China  and  saw  the 
principal  idols  ;  the  inland  seas  of  Japan  with  the 
many  Islands  and  teeming  population ;  the  stately 
mansions  on  the  Bund  at  Shanghai ;  the  white  walls 
and  arched  windows  of  Hong-Kong ;  the  busy  mart 
of  Singapore  ;  Ceylon  and  its  groves  of  palm ;  the 
mighty  Ganges  and  thousands  vainly  trying  to 
wash  away  the  sins  of  their  souls  in  its  sacred 
waters  ;  the  holy  city  of  Benares  ;  the  Government 
train  of  one  hundred  elephants,  and  the  Fortress  of 
Lucknow  ;  the  peerlees  Taj  of  Agras  ;  the  mosques, 
palaces,  and  ruins  of  Delhi ;  the  great  caves  of  India; 
the  Ked  Sea  and  the  Nile  canals  and  groves  of  palm. 
He  visited  the  most  important  missionary  stations  in 
the  countries  through  which  he  passed,  and  bore 
testimony  to  their  laborious  and  useful  services  and 
the  respect  in  which  they  were  held  for  their  char- 
acter and  learning  :  Government  officials  often  spoke 
of  the  good  they  were  accomplishing,  and  in  many 
places  he  noted  that  they  were  selected  for  important 
trusts  by  different  Governments.  On  returning  from 
his  travels,  Mr.  Graves  was,  in  1874,  elected  Mayor 
of  Syracuse.  He  has  always  been  a  public  spirited 
citizen  and  taken  especially  an  interest  in  educa- 
tional improvement,  having  acted  for  several  years 
as  School  Commissioner  and  President  of  the  Board 
of  Education.  He  is  an  intelligent  writer,  and  has 
the  best  private  library  in  Central  New  York,  con- 
sisting of  ten  thousand  volumes  collected  by  himself, 
and  embracing  Audubon's  Birds  and  many  other 
rare  and  costly  works.  He  has  every  diplomatic 
publication  issued  since  the  Government  was 
founded.  His  library  is  visited  by  scholars  from 
distant  Jpoints  to  avail  themselves  of  its  treasures. 
He  is  also  a  liberal  patron  of  the  fine  arts.  Mr. 
Graves,  in  his  declining  years,  seems  determined  not 
o  rust  out.    While  he  continues  to  act  as  President 


of  the  New  York  State  Banking  Company,  having 
been  continuously  President  of  a  bank  longer  than 
any  other  person  in  the  city,  he  still  pursues  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  He  ha^  a  most  efficient 
coadjutor  in  Mr.  R.  A.  Bonta,  who  has  been  cashier 
since  1864,  having  first  entered  the  Burnet  Bank  as 
clerk  in  1856,  and  now  has  charge  of  the  details  of 
the  bank.  Mr.  Graves  has  also  been  a  trustee  for  many 
years,  and  at  one  time  President  of  the  Syracuse 
Savings  Bank,  a  well  managed  institution,  with  about 
six  thousand  depositors,  whose  deposits  amount  to 
about  three  millions  of  dollars.  He  is  one  of  the 
trustees  of  the  State  Idiot  Asylum  located  at  Syra- 
cuse. One  of  his  latest  public  acts  illustrates  his 
patriotic  spirit.  In  the  autumn  of  1882  he  co- 
operated with  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  Syr- 
acuse and  vicinity  without  reference  to  party,  in 
forming  the  Syracuse  Civil  Service  Reform  Associa- 
tion, of  which  he  was  made  President.  Mr.  Graves 
invested  largely  in  real  estate  in  Syracuse,  and  has 
erected  a  large  number  of  residences  which  now 
form  a  portion  of  his  estate,  requiring  more  or  less 
attention.  With  these  demands  on  his  time  he  does 
not  lack  for  employment,  and  his  industry,  methodi- 
cal habits,  and  strict  integrity  have  made  him  a 
successful,  useful,  and  representative  citizen  of  the 
stirring  city  of  his  abode.  A  neighbor  and  life  long 
friend  has  described  his  genial,  social  disposition  as 
making  his  home  one  of  attraction  and  enjoyment, 
whilst  his  culture  and  liberal  hospitality  have  drawn 
around  him  the  most  refined  and  cultivated.  The 
same  authority  has  borne  testimony  to  the  simple  and 
pure  Christianity  wiich  is  the  soul  of  his  integrity 
and  fidelity  to  business  trusts,  and  which  early  linked 
him  closely  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  Church, 
while  his  liberality,  though  without  ostentation,  has 
made  him  the  friend  of  charitable  and  benevolent 
societies.  Ever  quick  in  his  sympathies,  his  heart 
has  responded  to  the  appeals  in  behalf  of  foreign 
and  domestic  missions  and  other  Chiristian  institu- 
tions. 


DUGUID,  HON.  HENRY  L.,  of  the  city  of  Syra- 
cuse, ex-Member  of  the  New  York  Assembly, 
was  born  in  Pompey,  one  of  the  original  towns 
of  Onondaga  county,  on  the  25th  of  December, 
1832.  The  town,  from  the  time  of  the  first  school 
kept  in  the  last  century  in  a  log  house  by  Miss 
Lucy  Jerome,  afterwards  wife  of  Judge  James 
Geddes,  has  been  noted  for  its  educational  advan- 
tages. As  early  as  1801  the  Regents  of  the  State 
University,  after  a  report  of  the  Board  of  Supervis- 
ors of  the  county  in  favor  of  locating  an  academy 
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at  Pompey,  granted  a  charter.  The  institution  was 
fully  Incorporated,  with  a  suitable  endowment,  in 
1812.  The  early  education  of  Mr.  Duguid  was 
thorough,  and  after  a  sufficient  preparatory  course 
he  entered  Hamilton  College  at  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  and 
graduated  in  1856.  Besides  the  regular  college  course, 
he  studied  law  during  the  whole  of  his  junior  and 
senior  years  under  Prof.  Theodore  W.  Dwight. 
After  graduation  he  entered  the  law  office  of  Hon. 
Daniel  Gott  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  later  that  of 
Judge  J.  M.  Woolworth  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  Council  Bluffs,  la.,  in  1857. 
Returning  East  in  1858,  he  married  Miss  Eliza  H. 
"Wells,  only  daughter  of  John  S.  Wells,  of  Pompey, 
N.  Y.,  and  settled  in  Syracuse.  His  attention  was 
at  once  turned  to  business  pursuits,  and  he  formed 
a  connection  with  the  saddlery  and  hardware  estab- 
lishment commenced  in  1845,  and  conducted  by  the 
successive  firms  of  Pope  &  Dawson  and  E.  S.  Daw- 
son &  Co.,  and  soon  attained  a  high  reputation  in 
business  circles  for  activity,  capacity,  and  integrity. 
In  1868  he  rose  to  the  principal  ownership  and  man- 
agement of  the  concern,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Duguid,  Wells  &  Co.,  and  has  continued  the  manu- 
facture and  jobbing  of  saddlery  and  coach  hard- 
ware on  a  large  and  increasing  scale  to  the  present 
time.  In  politics  he  has  been  a  Republican  from 
the  first,  though  in  1872,  as  a  Liberal  Republican, 
he  rather  favored  the  so-called  Greeley  movement. 
From  1869  to  1873  he  was  U.  S.  Internal  Revenue  Col- 
lector for  the  Twenty-third  District  of  this  State.  On 
the  organization  of  the  paid  fire  department  of  Syra- 
cuse, he  was  appointed  a  fire  commissioner,  and  was 
President  of  the  board  in  1877  and  1878.  In  the 
latter  year  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  of  the 
State,  and  subsequently  re-elected,  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Assembly  in  1879,  1880,  and  1881. 
His  business  experience,  joined  to  his  liberal  educa- 
tion, rendered  him  active,  effective,  and  prominent 
in  legislative  measures.  He  was  placed  on  some  of 
the  most  important  committees,  including  the  Spe- 
cial Railway  Investigating  Committee.  In  1880  he 
was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  and 
Navigation,  and  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Cities.  In  1881  he  was  again  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  and  Navigation,  and  a  member 
of  the  committees  on  Cities  and  Indian  Affairs.  His 
most  valuable  legislative  service  was  in  the  special 
railway  investigations,  and  in  his  advocacy  of  the 
measures  recommended  by  the  committee,  which 
have  made  him  favorably  known  all  over  the  State. 
Among  the  benevolent  institutions  with  which  Mr. 
Duguid  is  connected  may  be  mentioned  the  Onon- 
daga Orphan  Asylum,  of  whose  Board  of  Trustees 
he  is  the  President. 


HOWLETT,  ALFRED  A.,  President  of  the  Salt 
Springs  National  Bank,  of  Syi'acuse,  was  born 
in  the  town  of  Onondaga,  Onondaga  county. 
New  York,.  February  17,  1821.  "To  the  manor 
born,"  and  having  passed  through  the  various  local 
phases  of  business  and  social  life,  he  is  distinctively 
a  representative  citizen  of  the  county  of  his  birth. 
His  father  and  his  father's  father  were  pioneers  of 
the  county.  They  both  bore  the  name  of  their  an- 
cestor. Parley  Hewlett,  one  of  the  Pilgrims  of  the 
Mayflower,  who  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock  in  1620. 
The  grandfather  came  from  Shaftsbury,  Vermont, 
in  1797,  and  settled  on  land  which  he  purchased  in 
what  is  now  the  northwest  corner  of  the  town  of 
Onondaga,  and  still  known  as  Hewlett  Hill.  He 
lived  but  six  years  afterwards.  Of  his  family  of 
eight  children,  Parley  Howlett,  a  native  of  Shafts- 
bury,  was  nineteen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his 
father's  death.  Brought  up  to  the  toil  and  self-re- 
liance of  frontier  life,  he  found  no  difficulty  in  tak- 
ing care  of  himself,  and  when  twenty-three  years 
of  age  was  able  to  buy  one  hundred  acres  of  land 
and  reclaim  it  from  the  wilderness.  In  seven  years 
more  he  was  the  owner  of  300  acres.  The  town  of 
Onondaga  adjoins  the  Salt  Springs  Reservation. 
The  production  of  salt  had  advanced  from  35,000 
bushels  in  1797,  when  the  first  leases  of  lots  were 
made  by  the  State,  to  about  300,000  bushels  in  1814. 
The  practical  eye  of  Parley  Howlett  saw  his  oppor- 
tunity, and  he  went  into  the  manufacture  of  salt  at 
the  neighboring  village  of  Geddes,  using  for  this 
purpose  the  wood  which  he  cleared  from  his  land 
at  Onondaga,  He  commenced  with  eight  kettle 
blocks,  increasing  the  number  to  sixteen,  and  after- 
wards to  thirty-two.  He  lived  to  see  the  produc- 
tion of  that  region  extended  to  more  than  7,000,000 
bushels.  He  was  as  much  a  pioneer  in  the  salt 
industry  as  he  had  been  in  clearing  and  cultivating 
the  land  of  Onondaga,  and  exceedingly  energetic 
and  original  in  his  operations.  The  settlement  of 
the  country  was  extending  westward.  The  people 
must  have  salt;  and  who  was  a  better  man  to  sup- 
ply them  than  Parley  Howlett  ?  He  shipped  it  by 
boats  down  the  Oswego  River,  then  by  Lake  Onta- 
rio, transporting  it  by  teams  around  Niagara  Falls  to 
Lake  Erie,  first  finding  a  market  at  Silver  Creek,  on 
the  New  York  shore  of  the  lake,  and  afterwards 
successively  at  Erie,  Pa.,  and  at  Ashtabula,  and 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  salt  was  exchanged  for 
horses  and  cattle.  His  were  the  first  shipments  of 
salt  west  of  Buffalo,  and  his  the  first  droves  of 
horses  and  cattle  that  were  brought  from  Ohio 
through  Northern  Pennsylvania  to  this  State,  At 
points  he  passed  through  twenty-five  miles  of  wood- 
land, by  marked  trees,  from  one  clearing  to  another. 
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A  new  business  grew  out  of  the  former.  He  com- 
menced slaughtering  his  cattle  and  packing  the 
meat.  On  the  completion  of  the  Erie  Canal,  he  lo- 
cated his  packing  house  in  Syracuse:  the  first  ship- 
ment of  beef  and  pork  in  barrels  from  Syracuse  for 
the  Eastern  market  was  from  his  establishment. 
He  was  an  upright,  sagacious,  and  energetic  man. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  hopeful  and  sympathetic. 
Successful  in  overcoming  obstacles  himself,  he  was 
ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  others,  In  this  way 
he  lost  heavily  by  endorsing.  His  death  occurred 
in  1861,  on  the  farm  which  he  first  purchased,  and 
on  which  he  had  passed  his  life.  He  married  Phebe 
Bobbins,  of  Connecticut,  in  1805.  His  mother  was 
also  a  Connecticut  lady,  originally  Barsheba  Parker. 
The  New  England  blood  and  the  New  England 
character  descended  to  his  large  family  of  eleven 
children,  of  whom  six  are  now  living.  Alfred  A. 
Howlett  was  the  fifth  son,  the  other  children  being 
Solomon  E.,  Horatio  G-.,  Myron  T.,  Letitia  E., 
Jane  M.,  Parley  L.,  Celestia  S.,  Daniel,  Francis  C, 
and  Jerome  Howlett.  Delicate  health  interfered 
with  the  education  of  Alfred  A.  Howlett.  His 
father  intended  to  give  him  a  collegiate  training. 
But  he  was  unable  to  bear  the  confinement  even  of 
the  ordinary  schools,  and  passed  his  youth  largely 
in  assisting  his  father  in  his  occupations.  He  thus 
acquired  a  good  business  schooling,  and  improved 
his  mind  by  self-tuition  and  observation.  He  was 
early  employed  in  making  collections  by  the  broth- 
ers Hamilton  and  Horace  White,  then  among  the 
most  prominent  of  the  bankers  of  Syracuse.  After- 
wards by  trafficking  he  was  able  to  save  up  a  few 
hundred  dollars.  Then,  in  1843,  he  bought  out  a 
packing  establishment,  formerly  owned  by  his 
father,  at  Geddes.  The  Messrs.  White,  who  had 
been  impressed  with  his  fidelity  and  worth  while  in 
their  employment,  had  watched  his  course,  and 
were  not  slow  to  perceive  his  aptitude  for  business. 
Believing  that  pecuniary  aid  at  this  time  would 
prove  of  lasting  benefit  to  one  deserving  of  such 
recognition,  and  that  capital  would  be  safe  in  his 
hands,  they  voluntarily  offered  him  all  the  money 
he  needed  at  the  regular  rate  of  interest.  Thus  for- 
tified by  the  confidence  of  two  of  the  best  friends  a 
young  man  could  have,  he  was  enabled  to  extend 
his  business.  His  success  has  demonstrated  the 
wisdom  and  foresight  of  those  whom  he  has  ever 
since  regarded  as  benefactors.  This  esteem  not 
only  cherishes  the  memory  of  the  two  bankers,  but 
extends  to  all  the  members  of  their  families.  Such 
a  mutual  recognition  of  merit  is  as  honorable  as  it 
is  uncommon.  In  1843  Mr.  Howlett  established  a 
packing  house  at  Delphi,  on  the  Wabash  River,  In- 
diana,  and  not  long  after   a   similar   concern  at 


Oswego,  which  was  a  distributing  point  for  Canada 
and  the  East.  He  also  engaged  in  the  elevator, 
the  milling,  and  the  banking  business  at  Oswego. 
The  main  packing  house  was  at  Delphi,  where  beef 
and  pork  were  put  up.  He  also  dealt  in  cattle  and 
grain.  This  varied  business  was  successfully  con- 
tinued until  about  1867,  under  different  firm  names, 
as  Spears,  Case  &  Co.  at  Delphi,  Ames,  Howlett  & 
Co.  in  banking  at  Oswego,  and  Howlett,  Gardner 
&  Co.  in  milling  and  the  provision  trade  at  Oswego. 
At  the  date  mentioned  the  packing  was  discontin- 
ued, but  the  milling  business  was  still  carried  on  at 
the  latter  place.  In  the  meantime  interests  were 
springing  up  and  extending  at  Syracuse.  He  engaged 
in  the  salt  manufacture  and  other  local  enterprises, 
and  has  since  principally  confined  himself  to  home 
and  vicinity.  As  the  President  of  the  Salt  Springs 
Bank  since  1859,  he  has  been  fully  occupied  at  the 
city  of  Syracuse.  This  institution  was  organized 
in  that  centre  of  the  salt  industry  in  1852,  under  the 
presidency  of  Thomas  G.  Alvord  and  the  cashier- 
ship  of  Edward  B.  Judson.  Mr.  Howlett  was  one 
of  the  early  directors.  Mr.  Alvord  was  succeeded 
by  William  Clark  as  President,  and  Mr.  Judson  by 
Mr.  Cornelius  Alvord  as  Cashier  in  1858.  The 
death  of  the  last  named  gentleman  occurred  soon 
after,  and  Mi\  Howlett  temporarily  acted  as  Cashier 
until  his  election  in  1859  as  President.  Mr.  Thomas 
J.  Leach,  previously  a  teller  in  the  Salina  Bank, 
was  elected  Cashier.  No  change  has  since  occurred 
in  these  offices.  In  1865  the  institution  followed  the 
general  current  and  re-organized  as  the  Salt  Springs 
National  Bank.  The  Syracuse  Savings  Bank  erected 
a  very  fine  edifice  in  1876  at  a  cost  of  about  $300,000, 
and  Mr.  Howlett's  institution  has  since  occupied  a 
commodious  and  elegantly  furnished  suite  of  apart- 
ments in  that  structure.  The  President  gives  his 
time  freely  to  the  care  of  the  bank,  and  his  able 
management  is  universally  acknowledged.  He  is 
widely  known,  and  his  financial  views  are  very 
much  respected.  The  bank,  in  addition  to  its  capi- 
tal of  $200,000,  has  accumulated  a  surplus  of  about 
$50,000:  its  deposits  are  about  $325,000.  The  asso- 
ciates of  Mr.  Howlett  in  the  board  of  direction  are 
Jacob  Crouse,  David  A.  Munro,  Charles  Hubbard, 
J.  W.  Truesdell,  George  Geddes,  Payne  Bigelow, 
William  Brown  Smith,  Erastus  Phillips,  I.  H.  Mun- 
roe,  Daniel  Gates,  Elizur  Clark,  Giles  Everson,  and 
George  N.  Crouse.  In  1868  Mr.  Howlett  lent  his 
valuable  assistance  to  the  enterprise  of  the  Syracuse 
and  Chenango  Valley  Railway:  the  road  was  opened 
in  part  in  1873,  -and  its  whole  length  in  1874.  He 
was  one  of  the  incorporators  and  first  directors,  and 
subsequently  accepted  the  office  of  President.  He 
is  the  Vice-President  of  the  Syracuse  Gas  Light 
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Company,  and  a  director  of  the  Water  Works.     He 
is  Vice-President  of  the  Qreenway  Brewing  Com- 
pany, and  has  been  extensively  engaged  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  coarse  salt  in  the  Solar  Coarse  Salt  Com- 
pany.   He  takes  much  interest  in  benevolent  and 
educational  matters.     Though  he  has  been  able  to 
fight  the  battle  of  life  and  triumph  over  its  obsta- 
cles without  the  advantages  of  early  education,  he 
is  alive  to  the  value  of  those  advantages  and  desir- 
ous that  others  should  enjoy  them.     In  1880  he  was 
elected  one  of  the  trustees  ' '  at  large  "  of  that  excellent 
institution,    the  Syracuse    University,   founded  at 
that  city  in  1871,  and  of  which  Rev.  Dr.  Sims  is 
now  the  Chancellor,  under  that  provision  of  the 
charter  which  requires  that  at  least  six  of  these 
trustees  shall  not    be  members  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.    He  is  himself  a  member  and 
trustee  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  at  Syra- 
cuse, under  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Rev.  Nelson 
Millard.     He  is  a  trustee  of  the  Orphan  Asylum  at 
Syracuse,  and  connected  with  various  other  associa- 
tions.    Mr.   Hewlett  is  a  striking  example  of  the 
force  of  industry  and  probity.     Without  pecuniary 
means  at  the  outset  of  life,  he  has  pursued  a  uni- 
formly successful  career,  and  maintained  the  high- 
est commercial  credit.    He  is  a  warm  friend,  and 
ever  ready  to  recognize  and   reward    true   merit 
wherever  met.     In  1844  Mr.  Hewlett  was  married  to 
Miss  Minerva  Ames,  of  Mexico,  Oswego  county,  N. 
Y.,  daughter  of  Mr.  Leonard  Ames,  a  pioneer  of 
that  section,  by  whom  he  has  two  children,  Alfred 
Ames  Hewlett  and  Augusta  Adell,  wife  of  Mr.  J. 
F.  Durston,  of  Syracuse. 


REDFIELD,  LEWIS  HAMILTON,  a  veteran 
printer  and  journalist  of  Syracuse,  was  born  at 
Parmington,  Conn.,  November  26,  1792,  and 
died  in  the  city  of  his  residence,  July  14,  1883. 
Peleg  Redfield,  his  father,  was  a  soldier  of  Wash- 
ington's army  in  the  Revolutionary  struggle.  After 
the  war  he  resided  at  Farmington,  having  no  means 
but  the  depreciated  Continental  currency  in  which 
he  had  been  "paid.  Removing  to  SufBeld,  Conn.,  in 
the  infancy  of  his  son  Lewis,  he  tarried  there  for 
about  six  years, when,  in  the  year  1799,  he  followed 
the  tide  of  emigration  from  New  England  into  the 
far  West  of  those  days,  and  took  up  two  hundred 
acres  near  the  Sulphur  Springs,  now  Clifton  Springs, 
in  Ontario  county,  clearing  a  small  portion,  sowing 
three  acres  in  wheat,  and  partly  constructing  a  log 
house  during  the  summer.  In  the  ensuing  winter 
the  father,  mother,  and  six  children  set  out  for  their 
new  abode,  passing  through  Albany  and  Utica  and 


the  hamlets  beyond,  partaking  at  night  of  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  scattered  settlers  and  sometimes  resting 
on  the  floor  of  their  cabins.    Most  of  the  route  be- 
yond Utica  was  through  an  unbroken  forest.     The 
incidents  of  the  journey  were  stamped  on  the  mind 
of  the  boy,  not  the  least  of  which  was  the  arrival  at 
the  Springs  in  a  blinding  snow  storm.     The  snow 
lay  four  feet  deep  and  the  teams  were  broken  down. 
At  the  Springs  there  was  but  a  solitary  log  cabin 
(without  barn  or  shed),  whose  owner  had  arrived  but 
a  few  weeks  previously.     They  slept  in  their  sleds 
under  their  own  blankets,  while  the  animals,  after 
sharing    the   rye    loaves  of  the  family,   remained 
fastened  to  a  tree.     Two  miles  further  on  was  an- 
other settler,  at  whose  cabin  the  Redflelds  were  to  re- 
main until  their  own  domicile  should  be  ready.    He 
came  with  his  ox  sled  to  their  assistance  and  thus 
the    journey    was    completed.     When    the  family 
moved  into  their  own  tenement  it  was  without  floor, 
and  blankets  formed  the  only  doors  that  separated 
them  from  the  outside  world.      In  his  youth  Lewis 
participated  in  the  labors  of  the  farm,  and  took  his 
turn  in  watching  at  night  and  protecting  the  live 
stock  by  hurling  fire  brands  at  the  hungry  wolves. 
He  attended  the  schools  of  the  peripatetic  teachers, 
principally  enterprising  young  ladies,  who  passed  a 
few  weeks  of  the  summer  at  the  place  ;  but  he  was  his 
own  chief  instructor,  and  improved  the  winter  eve- 
nings in  reading  every  book  within  his  reach  by  the 
light  of  a  fire  fed  by  bark  gathered  during  the  day. 
The  white  rind  of  the  birch  tree  served  as  a  slate  on 
which  he  practiced  in  his  study  of  arithmetic.   Pub- 
lic religious  services  were  only  occasional,  as  some 
itinerant  preacher  would  select  a  convenient  spot 
and  give  notice  of  a  meeting  to  the  settlers  for  many 
miles  around,  when  the  ox  sled,  with  seats  consist- 
ing of  bunches  of  straw,  served  as  the  vehicle  for 
conveying  the  family.     The  slender  frame  of  the  lad 
was  severely  taxed  by  manual  labor,  and  his  parents 
were  convinced  that  some  other  occupation  must  be 
found  for  him.  Lewis  had  conned  a  life  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  and,  while  modest  and  not  expecting  to  at- 
tain the  eminence  of  his  prototype,  saw  in  the  print- 
ing office  a  stepping  stone  to  usefulness  and  compe- 
tency.    The  decision  was  reached  at  a  family  coun- 
cil, and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  apprenticed  to 
James  D.  Bemis,  publisher  of  the  Ontario  Repository 
at  Canandaigua.     The  employer  was  a  kind  and  in- 
telligent man,  and  at  the  end  of  six  years  young 
Redfield  had  thoroughly  mastered  the  trade,  enlarged 
his  views  by  reading,  and  secured  in  Mr.  Bemis  a 
steadfast  friend.  On  casting  about  for  a  place  where 
he  could  put  his  knowledge  to  account,  his  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  Onondaga  Valley,  by  seeing  the 
large  number   of    advertisements  in  the   Momliut 
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Times,  the  only  newspaper  then  published  in  the 
county.  Another  sheet,  the  Lynx,  had  been  issued 
lor  a  short  time  at  Onondaga  Hollow,  but  the  busi- 
ness course  of  the  proprietor  had  been  unsatisfactory 
and  he  had  left.  Among  the  residents  in  the  village 
were  cultured  men  ready  to  welcome  a  suitable  prin- 
ter: Encouraged  by  such  persons  as  Judge  Joshua 
Porman,  "William  H.  Sabin,  Comfort  Tyler,  George 
Hall,  Thaddeus  M.  Wood,  Dr.  Gordon  Needham, 
James  Geddes,  Victory  Birdseye,  Jasper  Hopper, 
Medad  Curtis,  Oliver  R.  Strong,  B.  Davis  Noxon, 
Caleb  Alexander,  Daniel  Kellogg,  Nicholas  P.  Ran- 
dall, and  James  R.  Lawrence,  and  aided  by  Mr. 
Bemis,who  supplied  the  material  for  a  printing  office 
■and  a  book  store,  Mr.  Redfleld  commenced  the 
Onondaga  Begister  on  the  17th  of  September,  1814. 
The  material  was  conveyed  from  Canandaigua  in 
two  wagons,  by  Mr.  Redfleld  and  a  lad  whom  he  had 
taken  as  an  apprentice.  He  arrived  at  the  Hollow 
with  only  seventy-flve  cents  in  his  pocket.  But  he 
had,  besides  his  stock,  an  unflinching  determination, 
and  was  bound  to  succeed.  At  the  end  of  six  months 
he  was  able  to  pay  the  first  instalment  to  Mr.  Bemis, 
but  the  hard  times  of  the  closing  year  of  the  war 
with  England  impaired  the  prospect  of  the  next  pay- 
ment. He  reduced  expenses  in  every  possible  way, 
sleeping  and  eating  with  his  apprentice  in  the  print- 
ing office  and  shortening  the  hours  of  sleep.  Mr. 
Redfleld  called  himself  a  printer,  which  meant  that 
he  was  editor,  type-setter,  proof  reader,  pressman, 
publisher,  and  bookseller.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
he  paid  Mr.  Bemis  the  residue  of  $1,400,  and  was 
free  from  debt.  The  Begister  thrived  as  an  ex- 
ponent of  Jeffersonian  Democracy,  with  a  circula- 
of  1,000,  which  was  soon  increased  to  1,400,  and  en- 
joyed a  considerable  income  from  legal  notices, 
which  sometimes  amounted  to  several  hundred  dol- 
lars in  a  single  week.  The  copies  were  principally 
circulated  by  post  riders  who  bought  them  of  the 
printer,  and  sold  them  as  they  rode  through  the 
neighboring  villages.  The  news  of  the  war,  especi- 
ally of  the  movements  on  the  northern  frontier  of  the 
State,  found  eager  readers.  The  return  of  peace  and 
general  prosperity  revived  a  topic  of  absorbing  inter- 
est- As  early  as  1807  Judge  Forman  had  been  elected 
to  the  Legislature,  as  an  advocate  of  an  artificial 
water-way,  connecting  the  great  lakes  with  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  and  had  procured  the  passage  of  the 
resolution  authorizing  the  expenditure  of  the  modest 
sum  of  $500  for  an  examination  of  the  route.  De- 
spite ridicule.  Judge  Forman  persisted,  and  when 
De.  Witt  Clinton,  with  his  commanding^  talents  and 
wide  influence,  espoused  the  cause,  the  people  of  the 
State  were  divided  between  the  advocates  and  oppo- 
nents of  the  Clintonian  policy.  Mr.  Redfleld  brought 


the  whole  weight  of  his  paper  to  bear  in  favor  of  the 
measures  that  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  route  and 
the  construction  of  the  Erie  Canal.     A  series  of  arti- 
cles was  contributed  by  Judge  Forman  in  1818, 
which  were  extensively  copied  and  did  much  to  form 
public  opinion.     Many  county  improvements  were 
molded  by  the  influence  of  the  Begister.   Among  the 
contributors  was  Willis  Gaylord  Clark;  and  his  broth- 
er, Lewis  Gaylord  Clark,  afterwards  the  well  known 
editor  of  the  "  Knickerbocker  Magazine,"  was  an  ap- 
prentice-under Mr.  Redfleld.     Thurlow  Weed,  who 
commenced  his  printing  career  as  an  apprentice  in 
the  office  of  the  Lynx,  was  for  a  time  employed  as  a 
journeyman  printer  on  the  Begister,  and  an  intimacy 
sprung  up  between  the  two  men  which  ended  only 
with  life.     Another    embryo    editor    of    eminence 
might  have  found  employment  if  he  had  not  ap- 
proached the  office  in  unprepossessing  garb  and  with 
slouching  gait.     Mr.  Redfleld  afterwards  acknowl- 
edged his  failure  to  detect  in  this  seemingly  "lazy, 
good-for-nothing  tramp  "  the  merits  of  the  future 
philosopher,  Horace  Greeley.      In  February,  1830, 
Mr.  Redfleld  was  married  by  President  Davis,  of 
Hamilton  College,  to  Ann  Maria  Treadwell  (daugh- 
ter of  Nathaniel  Treadwell,   Esq.,  of  Plattsburg, 
N.  Y.),  who  is  still  living.    He  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  Postmaster  at  the  Valley,  a  position  which 
he  flUed  acceptably  for  nine  years.    Meanwhile  rad- 
ical changes  had  been  going  on  in  Onondaga  county. 
The  Erie  Canal  was  opening  new  sources  of  wealth. 
Syracuse,  which  had  but  here  and  there  an  humble 
residence  when  Mr.  Redfleld  commenced  his  paper 
at  Onondaga  Hollow,  was  growing  into  importance. 
The  foresight  of  Judge  Forman,  who  purchased  a 
large  part  of  the  site  and  removed  there  in  1819,  had 
reclaimed  it  from  the  original  bogs.     The  county 
buildings  were  at  Onondaga  Hill,  two  miles  from  the 
Hollow.     In  1837  occurred  an  exciting  discussion 
relative  to  their  removal  to   Syracuse,  which  had 
been  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1835.     Not  slow  to 
perceive  the  prospective  importance  of  that  place 
from  its  position  on  the  Erie  Canal  and  other  advan- 
tages, Mr.  Redfleld,  while  giving  a  hearing  to  both 
sides,  advocated  the  removal,  which  two  years  later 
necessitated  a  change  in  his  own  business.     His 
newspaper   was    consolidated   with    the    Syracuse 
Gazette,  commenced  in  1833  by  John  Durnford,  un- 
der their  joint  names,  the   Onondaga  Begister  and 
Syracuse  Gazette,  and  he  erected  a  four-story  buUd- 
ing,  the  first  of  that  height  in  Syracuse,  on  the  pre- 
sent site  of  the  Onondaga  County  Savings  Bank,  for 
the  convenience  of  the  newspaper  and  the  book 
store.     The  condition  of  his  health  obliged  him  to 
dispose  of  his  newspaper  property  in  1833,  but  he 
conducted  the  book  business  for  twelve  years  longer, 
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when  lie  retired  with  a  competency.     His  attention 
was  successively  occupied  with  various  enterprises 
and  profitable  investments  in  real  estate.    In  1834  he 
was  elected  President  of  the  village,  and  in  numer- 
ous ways  did  much  to  beautify  and  improve  it.     He 
was  the  originator  of  Forman  Park,  and  gave  the 
fountain  now  in  Hanover  Square.     For  thirty  years 
he  was  a  director  of  the  Bank  of  Salina,  an  institu- 
tion originally  organized  in  the  village  of  Salina, 
which  was  brought  within  the  municipal  limits  on 
the  erection  of  Syracuse  into  a  city  in  1848.     Of  his 
associates  in  the  direction  of  this  hank  Mr.  Redfleld 
was  the  last  survivor.  Though  withdrawn  from  news- 
paper publishing,  he  did  not  cease  to  regard  himself 
as  a  printer :  he  was  at  one  period  President  of  the 
Typographical  Society  of  Syracuse,  and  on  the  cele- 
bration of  Franklin's  birthday,  in  1851,  sent  to  the  Ty- 
pographical Society  of  New  York  city  this  sentiment 
which  well  illustrates  the  spirit  which  had  animated 
his  editorial  utterances:  "The  press — its  mission- 
to  establish  civil  and  political  equality  throughout 
all  nations,  to  strike  off  the  fetters  of  the  slave,  and 
to  set  free  the  consciences  of  men  from  clerical  bon- 
dage and  superstition."     During  the  last  twenty 
years  of  his  life  Mr.  Redfleld  traveled  over  nearly 
every  part  of  our  country  and  the  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada, and  often  gratified  his  friends  with  vivid  de- 
scriptions of    the   places    visited,    and    sometimes 
favored    the    public  with  a  series  of  entertaining 
sketches.     In  1872,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years,  he 
was  complimented  by  the  Democratic  vote  of  the 
State  for  the  office  of  Presidential  elector,  but  usually 
through  life  he  declined  the  use  of  his  name  for  pub- 
lic place.     He  was  a  member  of  St.  Paul's  Church, 
and  for  several  years  one  of  its  vestrymen,  and  al- 
ways one  of  its  most  liberal  supporters.  At  the  time 
of  his  decease  lie  was  a  director  of  the  Salt  Springs 
National  Bank,  and  also  a  director  of  the  Syracuse 
and  Geddes  and  other  railroads.      Modest  and  un- 
obtrusive, he  passed  his  declining  years  in  reading 
and  writing  and  the  companionship  of  friends.     To 
the  last  he  read  or  listened  to  the  reading  of  the  arti- 
cles of  the  AWany  Argus,  which  paper  reflected  his 
political  sentiments,  and  to  which  he  had  been  a  sub- 
scriber from  its  first  issue,  a  period  of  sixty-eight 
years.   On  parting  with  a  newspaper  friend  not  long 
before  his  death,  he  remarked  :  "  If  we  should  never 
meet  again,  remember  my  injunction  to  be  faithful 
to  the  cause  of  our  republican  institutions.''    He 
breathed  his  last  at  the  residence  of  his  daughter  and 
son-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  L.  Bagg,  which  had 
been  his  home  for  the  previous  eight  years.     He  had 
lived  under  every  President  of  the  republic  and  was 
the  Nestor  of  the  press  of  the  State  of  New  York  ; 
which  distinction  he    bequeathed  to    his  life-long 


friend  of  a  different  political  faith,  Thurlow  Weed, 
who,  before  the  close  of  the  year,  followed  him  to 
the  grave,  not,  however,  until  he  had  published  a 
eulogy  on  the  Onondaga  printer  as  "the  father  of 
the  New  York  press."  A  shaft  to  his  memory 
stands  in  Oakwood  Cemetery,  bearing  an  inscription 
prepared  by  himself :  "  Lewis  H.  Redfleld,  printer— 
a  worn  and  battered  form  gone  to  be  recast  more 
beautiful  and  perfect."  Mr.  Redfleld  left  two  sons, 
Lewis  H.  and  Charles  T.,  the  latter  being  a  member 
of  the  flrm  of  McCarthy  &  Redfleld,  of  Syracuse. 
The  oldest  son,  George  Davis  Redfleld,  a  promising 
lawyer,  who  had  won  distinction  both  in  civil  life 
and  in  military  operations  against  the  Indians,  died 
a  few  years  since  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.  The  daugh- 
ters, four  in  number,  are  all  living  at  Syracuse,  Car- 
oline A.  (Mrs.  C.  T.  Longstreet),  Mary  E.  (Mrs.  J.  L. 
Bagg,  previously  mentioned),  Margaret  T.  (Mi-s. 
William  H.  H.  Smith),  and  Miss  Jane  L.  Redfleld. 
A  brother  of  Lewis  H.  Redfleld  was  Heman  J.  Red- 
fleld, a  prominent  lawyer  of  Batavia,  who  in  1834 
was  a  State  Senator. 


JUDSON,  HON.  EDWARD  B.,  President  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Syracuse,  and  a  well 
known    flnancier,    was    born    at    Coxsackie, 
Greene  county.  New  York,  January  11,  1814.     His 
parents  came  of  old  New    England    families,    his 
father  having  moved  to  Greene  county,  N.  Y.,  from 
Woodbury,     Litchfield    county,     Conn.,   and    his 
mother  being  a  native  of  Branford,  on  the  southern 
shore  of  that  State,  near  New  Haven.     Inheriting 
the  intelligence  and  sterling  character  of  New  Eng- 
land life,  they  imparted  the  best  thought  and  train- 
ing of  the  time  to  their  son,  who  was  a  ready  and 
proficient  pupil.     The  mother's  brother,  Ralph  Bar- 
ker, who  had  been  associated  with  Erastus  Corning 
in  the  Albany  City  Bank,  opened  a  banking  office 
at   Coxsackie,  and  the  nephew,  as  clerk,  there  re- 
ceived the  rudiments  of  a  profession  which  was  to 
be  the  special  sphere  of  his  mature  life.     In  the 
meantime  he  developed  a  remarkable   aptitude  for 
business,  and  with  characteristic  New  England  en- 
terprise sought  other  fields  of  effort.     At  the  age  of 
twenty-two  lie  commenced  the  manufacture  of  lum- 
ber with  his  brother,  W.  A.  Judson,  at  Copstantia, 
Oswego  county,  and  at  a  later  period  became  associ- 
ated with  the  same  brother  in  the  lumber  commis- 
sion business  at  Albany,  which  latter  association 
extended     over     a    period    of    twenty    years    or 
more.     In  connection  with  his  lumber  interest  at 
Constantia,  Mr.  Judson  also  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  iron  at  the  same  place.     When  twenty- 
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four  years  of  age  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
State  Assembly,  serving  during  the  years  1839  and 
1841,  and  being  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Cities  and  Villages,  and  also  Chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum.  As  his 
business  progressed,  his  varied  experience  and  ex- 
tended connections  thoroughly  familiarized  him 
with  the  details  and  operations  of  banking.  He 
foresaw  the  prospective  wants  of  Central  New  York, 
and  especially  of  the  growing  city  of  Syracuse,  of 
which  he  became  a  resident  in  1849.  In  1850  the 
Merchants'  Bank  of  that  city  was  organized  under 
the  presidency  of  John  D.  Norton,  and  Mr.  Judson 
became  the  Vice-President.  The  board  of  direction 
consisted  of  the  leading  business  men  of  the  city 
and  vicinity.  Of  its  dozen  or  more  directors  Mr. 
Judson  is  now  the  only  survivor.  Two  years  after- 
wards the  Salt  Springs  Bank  was  organized  in  that 
great  centre  of  the  salt  production,  and  Thomas  G. 
Alvord  became  President,  with  Mr.  Judson,  who 
was  one  of  the  original  directors,  as  Cashier.  This 
position  he  filled  most  acceptably  for  six  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  institution  became  firmly  estab- 
lished with  a  stable  and  prosperous  business,  when 
he  resigned  to  aid  in  the  organization  of  the  Lake  On- 
tario Bank  of  Oswego.  During  all  these  years  Mr. 
Judson,  notwithstanding  his  banking  enterprises,  con- 
tinued his  manufacturing  operations  with  unabated 
vigor,  and  added,  to  the  great  staples  of  lumber  and 
iron,  the  production  of  salt.  The  Lake  Ontario 
Bank,  of  which  Mr.  Judson  was  Cashier  and  chief 
executive  officer,  was  remarkable  for  the  character 
and  position  of  its  stockholders,  and  rightly  denomi- 
nated a  "  bankers' bank,"  from  the  large  and  con- 
trolling ownership  of  the  stock  by  officers  of  other 
banks,  including  such  names  as  John  A.  Stevens 
and  C.  H.  Russell,  President  and  Vice-President, 
and  Henry  F.  Vail,  Cashier  of  the  Bank  of  Com- 
merce, New  York  city;  Erastus  Corning  and  H.  H. 
Martin,  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  Albany 
City  Bank;  Rufus  H.  King  and  J.  H.  Van  Antwerp, 
President  and  Cashier  of  the  State  Bank  of  Albany; 
J.  B.  Plumb,  President  of  the  Bank  of  the  Interior, 
Albany;  Hamilton  White,  Horace  White,  John  D. 
Norton,  and  Thomas  B.  Fitch,  Presidents  re- 
spectively of  the  Onondaga  County  Bank,  the  Bank 
of  Syracuse,  the  Merchants'  Bank,  and  the  Mechan- 
ics' Bank,  all  of  the  city  of  Syracuse;  6.  B.  Rich, 
President  of  the  Bank  of  Attica,  BufEalo;  and  Lu- 
ther Wright,  President  of  Luther  Wright's  Bank, 
Oswego.  Among  other  prominent  stockholders 
were  Thurlow  Weed,  John  L.  Schoolcraft,  David 
Hamilton,  John  Knower,  F.  T.  Carrington,  George 
Geddes,  and  William  A.  Judson.  In  time  Edward 
B.  Judson's  reputation  as  a  banker  extended  until 


it  rested  upon  the  broad  foundation  of  public  con- 
fidence, and  his  ability,  sound  judgment,  and  fidel- 
ity to  the  interests  confided  to  his  keeping,  were 
widely  known  and  appreciated.  It  was  not  strange, 
therefore,  that  his  counsel  and  co-operation  should 
be  sought  when  the  General  Government,  in  1863, 
organized  a  plan  designed  to  bring  the  banking  in- 
stitutions of  the  country  under  one  system.  It  was 
a  bold  and  difficult  step.  It  might  be  hazardous. 
It  was  likely  to  meet  the  opposition  of  the  timid 
and  short  sighted,  and  sure  to  be  denounced  by  the 
reckless  and  unscrupulous.  The  customs  and  the 
legislation  of  the  States  varied.  The  interests  of 
different  sections  were  supposed  to  be  conflicting. 
Many  looked  with  distrust  and  alarm  at  all  attempts 
to  increase  the  relative  power  and  influence  of  the 
central  Government,  and  many  others  were  ready 
to  profess  such  a  belief.  The  avenues  of  the  bank- 
ing business  were  open  to  men  without  experience 
and  without  capital.  There  were  banks  of  circular 
tioh  with  deposits,  and  banks  of  deposit  without 
discounts.  The  change  could  not  be  made  by  any 
institution,  weak  or  strong,  without  immediate 
trouble  and  expense.  Success  depended  on  secur- 
ing the  united  s'vipport  of  sound  bankers  generally 
throughout  the  country.  The  author  of  the  Na- 
tional Banking  Act  was  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  had  the  advantage  or  the  opportunity  of 
personal  eflEort  to  make  his  scheme  practically  effec- 
tive. Mr.  Chase  summoned  the  best  and  most  influ- 
ential financiers  to  Washington.  Mr.  Judson  was 
of  the  number.  The  consultation  was  not  long  nor 
the  result  doubtful.  Mr.  Judson  gave  his  opinion, 
and,  immediately  after  returning,  proceeded,  at  the 
request  of  Secretary  Chase,  to  make  his  opinion  and 
patriotism  of  practical  value,  by  organizing  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Syracuse,  which  stands  as 
No.  6  in  the  archives  of  the  Government.  Mr. 
Judson  became  the  President,  John  Crouse,  Vice- 
President,  and  Mr.  George  B.  Leonard,  the  Cashier. 
The  capital,  which  at  first  was  $100,000,  has  been 
since  increased  to  $250,000.  There  has  been  a 
marked  contrast  between  the  experience  of  the  First 
National  and  that  of  the  Merchants'  Bank,  estab- 
lisTied  thirteen  years  before,  in  the  continuance  of 
its  directors.  While  all  of  Mr.  Judson's  former 
associates  in  the  Merchants'  have,  as  before  stated, 
been  removed  by  death,  there  have  been  but  two 
changes  from  that  cause  in  the  board  of  the  First 
National  Bank,  and  but  one  other  change  in  all,  oc- 
casioned by  removal  from  the  city.  The  two  execu- 
tive officers  have  occupied  the  same  posts  without  in- 
terruption from  that  time  to  the  present.  The  follow- 
ing year  (1864)  Mr.  Judson  became  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Banking  Asso- 
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elation,  and  continued  to  fill  that  position  for  eleven 
years,  having,  as  his  associates  on  the  committee,  the 
well  known  bankers,  George  F.  Baker,  P.  C.  Cal- 
houn, Thomas  Coleman,  Charles  B.  Hall,  J.  L.  Nor- 
ris,  W.  F.  Coolbaugh,  John  W.  Ellis,  Frederic  W. 
Cronen,  F.  B.  Loomis,  Clarence  H.  Clark.  His  oc- 
cupation as  a  banker  did  not  prevent  the  extension 
of  his  manufacturing  interests,  and  he  added  to  his 
other  industries  the  production  of  glass,  which  he 
has  continued  for  some  eighteen  years,  and  is  now 
the  President  of  the  Syracuse  Glass  Company.  At 
the  National  Bank  Convention  held  in  New  York, 
October  19,  1864,  Mr.  Judson  made  an  address, 
wherein  he  uttered  the  following  words,  which  time 
and  experience  have  verified  in  a  remarkable  manner: 

The  system  of  banking  that  we  are  now  adopt- 
ing is  destined,  in  my  judgment,  to  become  the  only 
one  that  has  any  vitality  in  this  nation,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  State  banks  generally  will  find  it 
for  their  interests  to  make  the  change.  Many  of 
them,  and  very  justly,  too,  have  a  pride  in  keeping 
up  the  name  under  which  they  have  been  so  success- 
ful and  gained  such  a  wide-spread  reputation;  but 
under  the  late  act  that  is  obviated,  and  they  can  re- 
tain the  old  name  if  desired.  Again,  allow  me  to 
say  to  you,  in  adopting  this  new  system,  let  us  try 
and  live  up  strictly  to  the  act  under  which  we  are 
organized.  If  we  do,  I  have  no  fear  of  its  success; 
and  I  hope  if  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  finds 
that  in  our  reports,  which  the  law  requires  us  to 
make,  we  do  not  keep  up  our  reserve  fund,  but 
allow  our  accounts  to  be  ■overdrawn  at  the  points 
where  our  funds  should  be  to  take  care  of  our  circu- 
lation and  deposits,  he  will  at  once  give  us  notice  to 
wind  up  our  institutions.  I  consider  that  clause  in 
the  law,  which  requires  us  to  keep  up  a  large  re- 
serve fund,  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  act, 
and  I  hope  the  Comptroller  will  have  it  strictly  en- 
forced. 

Mr  Judson  has  had  little  time  or  inclination  for 
political  life  since  his  early  membership  in  the  Leg- 
islature, but  in  1868  he  allowed  his  name  to  be  pre- 
sented as  candidate  for  Presidential  elector,  and  was 
defeated,  that  being  the  year  Governor  Hoffman 
was  elected.  In  1869  the  Trust  and  Deposit  Com- 
pany of  Onondaga  was  organized  with  Dudley  P. 
Phelps  as  President,  and  Daniel  P.  "Wood  and  Ed- 
ward B.  Judson  as  Vice-Presidents.  This  institution 
acts  as  a  savings  bank  and  as  the  custodian  of 
papers  and  other  valuables,  and  does  a  general  trust 
business,  and  likewise  the  administration  of  estates 
to  a. considerable  extent.  Its  vaults  for  the  safe- 
keeping of  special  deposits  are  very  secure,  and  sup- 
plied with  the  most  recent  appliances  for  conven- 
ience and  protection.  Mr.  Judson  is  also  a  trustee 
of  the  Metropolitan  Trust  Company  of  New  York 
city.  In  1870  he  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of 
the  Syracuse  Northern  Railroad,  and  became  Treas- 
urer of  the  company.  He  was  at  one  time  a  director 


in  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company,  and  is 
now  a  director  in  the  American  Express  Company, 
being  a  member  of  Finance  Committee  of  that  com- 
pany.    In  1873  he  became  interested  in  the  State 
Bank  of  Syracuse,  which  was  formed  principally 
by  the  incorporators  of  the  Trust  and  Deposit  Com- 
pany, and  Mr.  Judson  was  chosen  a  director.     He 
was  also  for  some  time  a  director  of  the  Syracuse 
National  Bank,  which  was  then  the  oldest  bank  in 
the  city,  having  been  first  organized  under  the  State 
laws  in  1839.     This  institution  went  into  liquidation 
in  1877.    Mr.  Judson  continues,  at  the  age  of  nearly 
three  score  and  ten  years,  in  the  active  duties  of  the 
presidency  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Syracuse, 
which  has  added  to  its  capital  of  $250,000  a  large 
surplus,  and  is  doing  a  steady  and  profitable  busi- 
ness,  with  deposits  amounting  to  some  $600,000. 
When  the  new  building  of  the  Onondaga  County 
Savings  Bank  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $300,000, 
premises  were  prepared  in  it  expressly  for  the  First 
National  Bank,  with  furniture  and  equipments  sur- 
passed by  none,  and  with  special  provision  for  secu- 
rity against  burglars,  including  a  steel-lined  vault  of 
solid  masonry,  with  triple  doors  and  safe  of  most 
approved  construction.     The  present  directors  are 
E.  B.  Judson,  President;  John  Grouse,  Vice-Presi- 
dent; Hon.  Charles  B.   Sedgwick,  Hon.  D.  McCar- 
thy, Jacob  Grouse,  D.  E.  Grouse,  J.  J.  Belden,  W. 
A.  Judson,   E.   B.   Judson,   Jr.     Though  devoting 
most  of  his  time  to  the  management  of  this  institu- 
tion, Mr,  Judson  continues  the  manufacture  of  lum- 
ber at  Constantia,  and  is  interested  in  the  produc- 
tion of  iron,  salt,  and  glass  at  Syracuse.     With  all 
these  demands  and  the  manifold  duties  incident  to 
the  life  of  a  prominent  and  public  spirited  citizen, 
he  yet  finds  time  to  look  after  educational  interests 
elsewhere,   and  serves  as  one  of  the    trustees  of 
Wells'  College  at  Aurora.     Such  is  the  brief  record 
of  one  whose  life  work  has  been  alike  active  and 
beneficent.     The  key  to  his  success  is  the  mastery 
of  one  field  of  enterprise  before  assuming  much  risk 
in  another.     Possessing  that  moral  courage  which 
arises  from  the  consciousness  of  one  who  commands 
his  cu'oumstances  and  knows  his  latent  strength, 
with  an  aptitude  for  achieving    difficult    results, 
great  energy  in  pursuing  the  details  of   business, 
and  with  an  open  rectitude,  winning  public  confi- 
dence, he  has,  in  diverse  occupation  through  a  long 
and  busy  life,  demonstrated  the  sure  triumph  of  in- 
dustry and  economy  intelligently  applied.   Mr.  Jud- 
son was  man'ied,  in  1845,  to  Sarah  Williams,  daugh- 
ter of  Coddington  B.   Williams,  of  Syracuse.     He 
has  one  son,   E.   B.  Judson,  Jr.,  a  gentleman  of 
thorough  business  qualifications  and  a  promising 
future. 
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SWEET,  WILLIAM  AVERY,  6f  Syracuse,  is  a 
descendant  of  Mary  Sweet,  the  widow  of  Isaac, 
who  emigrated  from  England  in  1631,  and  set- 
tled at  Salem,  but  with  her  sons,  John  and  James, 
and  daughter,  Meribah,  removed  to  the  Providence 
Plantation  in  1637,  where  she  received  land  of  Roger 
Williams.  She  married  for  her  second  husband 
Ezekiel  HoUiman,  the  first  minister  of  the  colony. 
Holliman,  or  Holyman  as  the  first  records  have  it, 
was  a  Baptist ;  he  baptized  Roger  Williams,  who  re- 
turned the  compliment.  He  baptized  his  step-daugh- 
ter and  changed  her  name  to  Renewed ;  she  after- 
wards became  the  wife  of  John  Geraerd.  Mrs. 
Sweet  must  have  been  a  lady  of  great  determination, 
to  cross  the  sea  with  three  young  children  to  try  her 
fortune  in  the  wilderness.  She  must  have  been  an 
enthusiast,  to  try  it  a  second  time  on  the  Providence 
Plantation,  where  she  probably  fled  from  religious 
persecution,  and  she  must  have  had  more  than  ordi- 
nary ability  or  she  would  never  have  become  the 
wife  of  the  first  minister.  John  Sweet,  eldest  son  of 
Isaac  and  Mary,  born  in  England  about  1617,  first 
figured  in  American  history  at  Salem,  where,  on  the 
6th  of  June,  1637,  he  was  fined  ten  shillings  for 
killing  Governor  Endicott's  wolf-dog.  He  removed 
with  his  mother  to  the  Providence  Plantation  in 
1637,  and  settled  on  the  Potowomut  River  about 
three  and  one-half  miles  south  east  from  Greenwich 
Village,  on  Warwick  Neck.  Here  he  was  granted 
land  in  1638.  He  built  a  grist  mill  on  the  Kingston 
side  of  the  stream,  which  was  burned  in  1675  by  the 
Indians  in  King  Phillip's  war,  and  descendants  of 
the  family  say  the  mill  stones  are  still  in  existence. 
He  was  elected  the  Commissioner  of  Warwick  in 
1658,  in  place  of  John  Cook ;  made  a  Ereeman  of 
Warwick  in  1655  ;  a  Commissioner  of  Newport  in 
1660,  and  had  permission  to  buy  land  of  the  Indians, 
January  17,  1663.  He  made  his  will  in  1677  in 
Newport,  and  mentions  his  wife,  Eliza,  and  children, 
John,  Daniel,  James,  Henry,  Richard,  Benjamin, 
William,  Jeremiah,  and  a  daughter.  He  was  mar- 
ried about  1640.  Henry  Sweet,  son  of  John,  born 
about  1650,  resided  in  Swanzey,  .and  was  made  a 
Freeman  in  1714.  He  married  his  first  wife,  Mary, 
about  1680.  Their  only  child,  so  far  as  known,  was 
Joseph,  born  the  7th  of  March,  1686.  Joseph  Sweet, 
of  East  Greenwich,  son  of  Henry,  married  Rachel, 
about  1709.  Their  children  were  Henry,  born  Aug- 
ust 9,  1710,  and  Timothy,  born  May  27,  1713. 
Joseph  was  made  a  Freeman  in  1715.  Timothy 
Sweet,  son  of  Joseph,  married  Alice  Sweet  (widow 
of  Thomas  Mitchell)  about  1750.  Their  children 
were  Charles,  born  1751 ;  Timothy,  bom  October  24, 
1753  ;  Oliver,  born  March  30,  1758.  He  removed  to 
Virginia,  on  the  forks  of  the  Potomac,  was  killed 


by  the  Indians,  and  Alice  returned  to  Providence 
Plantation  on  horseback  with  her  two  children,  a 
nine  days'  journey,  in  1757,  Timothy  Sweet,  son  of 
Timothy,  the  pioneer  of  Pompey,  remained  in  East 
Greenwich,  R.  I.,  until  he  attained  his  majority. 
His  mother  having  married  again,  a  Mr.  Sherwood, 
he  emigrated  to  Vermont  to  seek  his  fortune.  Here, 
on  the  dawn  of  the  Revolution,  he  joined  the  expe- 
dition with  Ethan  Allen  against  Ticonderoga  and 
Crown  Point.  He  was  with  the  eighty-three  that 
first  crossed  the  lake  and  surprised  the  garrison  of 
that  renowned  fortress.  In  these  days  this  achieve- 
ment would  be  considered  a  raid,  as  the  principal 
actors  had  but  little  show  of  authority,  few  arms, 
no  uniforms,  and  but  little  discipline.  Congress 
soon  after  granted  Colonel  Seth  WaiTen  a  commis 
sion  to  raise  a  regiment  to  assist  in  the  reduction  of 
Canada ;  Mr.  Sweet  enlisted,  and  ■  in  the  same 
autumn  was  captured  with  a  small  party  at  "The 
Cedars,"  in  their  expedition  against  St.  Johns.  He 
was  standing  guard  with  a  rifle  before  the  door  of 
an  officer's  quarters  ;  a  squad  of  British  soldiers  cap- 
tured the  sentinel  in  the  rear  without  any  alarm,  and 
one  of  the  soldiers,  stepping  quickly  around  the  cor- 
ner of  the  house,  presented  his  musket ;  Sweet's 
rifle  missed  fire,  and,  not  being  able  to  cope  with  the 
bayonet,  tried  to  retreat  within  the  door ;  the  next 
instant  the  bayonet  was  thrust  through  the  calf  of 
his  leg  and  he  was  pinned  to  the  door  post.  He  car- 
ried the  scar  to  his  grave.  He  was  taken  to  Halifax 
and  afterwards  to  New  York  and  placed  in  the 
Sugar  House  Prison.  Here  he  lay  for  years  in  the 
fear  of  death  from  the  inhumanity  of  his  keepers. 
To  save  his  life  he  enlisted  into  the  British  army  as 
a  servant  to  Captain  Miles.  As  soon  as  health  and 
strength  permitted,  and  an  opportunity  offered,  he 
deserted  and  escaped  from  Long  Island  to  the  Con- 
necticut shore.  On  September  14,  1780,  he  married 
Eunice  Woodworth,  of  Salisbury,  Conn.,  a  descend- 
ant of  Walter  Woodworth,  who  settled  at  Scituate, 
Mass.,  in  1640.  She  belonged  to  a  race  of  mechan- 
ics. Her  brother,  Joseph  Woodworth,  was  one  of 
the  earliest  mill-wrights  in  Central  New  York.  They 
?oon  removed  to  Saratoga  county,  N.  Y.,  and  leased 
a  farm  of  a  Mr.  Campbell,  a  large  landholder.  In 
1794  they  removed  to  Pompey,  Onondaga  county, 
reaching  their  destination  January  28.  Here  Mr. 
Sweet  became  a  large  land  owner,  and  one  of  the 
the  largest,  if  not  the  largest  practical  farmer  in  the 
county.  His  children  were  Adolphus,Aurel,  Charles, 
James,  Anson,  Anna,  Pamelia,  Kneeland,  and 
Horace.  Horace  Sweet,  born  in  Pompey,  April  1, 
1796,  was  never  anything  but  a  farmer,  although 
three  of  his  brothers  showed  excellent  mechanical 
abilities.    His  sole  ambition  was  to  be  called  "a 
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good  farmer,"  which  distinction  he  achieved.  He 
married  Candace  Avery,  Kovember  20,  1817.  She 
was  descended  from  Christopher  Avery,  the  first  in 
America ;  a  weaver,  wlio  came  from  Salisbury, 
England,  with  John  Winthrop,  June  12,  1630,  on 
the  transport  "  Arbella,"  landed  at  Salem  but  set- 
tled at  Gloucester,  Mass.;  he  was  a  Selectman  of 
that  town  from  1646  to  1654  ;  in  1658  he  removed  to 
Boston,  and  on  August  8,  1665,  he  purchased  land 
in  New  London,  Conn.;  he  died  in  Groton,  1681. 
James  Avery,  the  only  son  of  the  above,  was  born 
in  England  in  1620  ;  married  Joanna  Greenslade  in 
Boston,  November  10,  1643  ;  removed  to  New  Lon- 
don in  1650  ;  took  an  active  part  in  the  business  af- 
fairs of  the  new  plantation  ;  was  chosen  Townsman 
in  1660,  and  held  the  oflice  for  twenty  years ;  was 
captain  in  the  only  train  band  in  the  town,  and  was 
in  active  service  in  King  Phillip's  war  ;  was  twelve 
times  elected  Deputy  to  the  General  Court;  was  one 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Peace,  and  an  Assistant 
Judge  ;  he  died  at  Pequannock  in  1696.  His  four 
sons  were  James,  Thomas,  John,  and  Samuel.  The 
last,  born  August  14, 1666,  married  Susanna  Palms, 
a  grand-daughter  of  Governor  Winthrop,  October 
27,  1686  ;  his  sons  were  Samuel,.  Jonathan,  Christo- 
pher, Humphrey,  Nathan,  and  Waitstill.  Humphrey 
Avery,  born  July  4,  1699,  married  Jerusha  Morgan, 
February  5,  1724  ;  his  sons  were  Humphrey,  Wil- 
liam, Solomon,  James,  Samuel,  Christopher,  Wait- 
still,  Isaac,  and  Nathan.  Solomon  Avery,  born  June 
17,  1729,  married  Hannah  Punderson,  February  18, 
1751  ;  his  sons  were  Solomon,  Miles,  Stephen,  Ebe- 
nezer  Punderson,  Henry,  Cjrus,  and  Humphrey. 
Ebenezer  Punderson  Avery  was  born  in  Groton, 
Conn.,  May  21,  1765  ;  he  consequently  was  not  old 
enough  to  enter  the  war  of  the  Eevolution,  but  he 
was  of  the  right  stock;  for  at  the  massacre  of  Port 
Griswold,  on  the  6th  of  September,  1781,  nine  of  his 
uncles  and  cousins  fell,  and  he  waded  in  blood  over 
his  shoes  to  obtain  their  remains  from  the  fort.  He 
married  Lovlna  Barnes,  daughter  of  Phineas  Barnes 
and  Phebe  Bement,  December  15,  1786,  at  Great 
Barrington,  Mass.,  descended  from  a  long  line  of 
ancestry,  tracing  back  through  the  Puritan  fathers  in 
Massachusetts  to  England.  She  belonged  to  a 
mechanical  family,  several  of  her  brothers  being  ex- 
cellent workmen  for  their  day  and  generation.  Their 
children  were  Hannah  P.,  Sally  B.,  Lucy,  William, 
Phebe,  Candace,  Lucetta,  Perlena,  Perlina,  Cyrus, 
Nancy,  and  Samuel.  They  resided  at  Great  Barring- 
ton  some  time,  and  then  removed  to  the  then  so 
called  "Royal  Grant,"  in  Herkimer  county;  here 
he  built  and  run  a  grist  mill  for  a  few  years,  believed 
to  be  located  farther  west  than  any  mill  for  grind- 
ing grain  on  the  continent.     In  1796  he  removed  to 


Pompey,  and  settled  on  a  farm  a  mile  south  of  Oran, 
where  he  reared  his  large  family,  and  died  September 
10,  1840.  He  was  most  useful  to  his  fellow-men, 
perhaps,  as  a  mechanic  ;  his  trade  properly  was  a 
millwright,  but  he  was  often  employed  on  small 
machinery,  and,  on  one  occasion,  by  a  very  wealthy 
man,  to  construct  a  perpetual  motion  ;  he  had  been 
taught  to  work  by  square  rule,  and  a  barn  still 
standing  next  south  of  his  old  residence  is  believed 
to  be  the  first  in  the  county  framed  by  "  square 
rule  ;"  he  was  almost  continually  employed  in  build- 
ing grist,  saw,  and  fulling  mills,  carding  machines, 
tanneries,  and,  later,  cider  mills  and  threshing  ma- 
chines. About  1820  he  constructed  a  cast  iron  plow, 
which,  for  many  years,  was  a  general  favorite  in 
this  locality ;  his  inventive  faculties  were  large,  and 
he  would  probably  have  allowed  them  some  little 
scope,  and  at  some  cost,  had  not  prudence  and  the 
demands  of  a  family  of  twelve  children  kept  him 
busy  in  labor  that  paid  every  day.  William  Avery 
Sweet,  the  fifth  son  of  Horace  Sweet  and  Candace 
Avery,  was  born  in  Pompey,  October  12, 1830.  All 
through  his  early  years  he  was  a  weak  and  sickly 
child,  so  much  so  that  when  he  first  attended  school 
the  large  boys  used  to  toss  him  around  the  room 
like  a  ball.  He  attended  the  district  school  until  he 
could  be  of  some  service  to  his  father  on  the  farm. 
He  attended  a  term  or  two  at  the  old  Pompey  Acad- 
emy in  1844  or  1845,  when  Ensign  Baker  was  the 
preceptor.  He  pursued  only  the  common  English 
branches,  unless  Agricultural  Chemistry  be  con- 
sidered an  extra,  and  with  this  he  was  thoroughly 
infatuated.  He  alternated  the  school  and  farm  as 
occasion  suited,  until  November  6,  1848,  when  he 
engaged  with  Ira  P.  Wood  to  learn  the  axe  and 
edge-tool  makers'  trade,  for  the  sum  of  forty  dollars 
per  year  and  board.  He  soon  learned  to  forge,  tem- 
per, grind,  and  polish,  and  actually  made  from  the 
"  rough  "  a  butcher  knife,  handle,  ferule,  and  all 
complete,  the  first  week.  He  stayed  with  Mr.  Wood 
the  year,  but,  other  work  coming  to  the  factory,  he 
did  a  great  deal  of  miscellaneous  blacksmithing,  and 
learning  to  forge  almost  anything  under  the  sledge 
or  trip  hammer.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he  began  to 
rove  the  country  to  see  what  he  could  do  and  what 
he  could  learn.  Sometimes  he  was  in  a  common 
country  blacksmith's  shop,  forging  horse  shoes 
sometimes  in  a  city  machine  shop  running  a  lathe 
or  a  planer ;  nothing  long  at  any  time,  but  always 
busy  with  hand  and  brain.  This  he  continued  till 
the  spring  of  1851,  when  he  married,  which  kept 
him  a  little  nearer  home.  He  carried  on  common 
blacksmithing  in  Watervale  a  year  or  two,  and 
finally  purchased  a  farm  adjoining  his  father's,  and 
he  conducted  it  successfully  for  three  or  four  years. 
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While  on  the  farm  he  invented  a  breech  loading  rifle. 
This  was  not  a  very  complicated  affair,  yet  it  was 
not  a  success.  He  had  made  his  calculations  so 
carefully  and  his  drawings  so  complete  that  when 
the  parts  were  completed,  by  different  workmen, 
they  went  together  the  first  time  without  a  particle 
of  trouble.  The  weapon  was  loaded  and  tried.  By 
one  movement  of  a  lever  under  the  barrel,  the  breech 
was  opened,  the  gun  was  locked,  the  old  cap  was 
taken  ofE  and  a  new  one  put  on.  A  second  move- 
ment of  the  lever  closed  the  breech  and  discharged 
the  gun,  and  it  could  be  operated  so  rapidly  that  it 
would  become  too  hot  to  handle.  It  was  not  a  suc- 
cess, because  the  residuum  of  the  powder  would  foul 
the  working  parts.  Had  the  metallic  cartridge  been 
invented,  it  might  have  proved  a  success.  Soon  af- 
ter this  he  commenced  the  manufacture  of  rifles,  in 
company  with  William  Malcolm,  in  Syracuse,  and 
alternated  back  and  :forth  from  farm  to  shop  and 
shop  to  farm.  Having  sold  his  farm  in  the  autumn 
of  1858,  in  company  with  his  brothers,  Anson  A. 
and  John  B.,  and  brother-in-law,  Charles  C.  Bates, 
he  removed  permanently  to  Syracuse.  The  firm 
commenced,  on  Water  street,  to  make  or  repair  all 
sorts  of  farming  implements,  but  started  with  har- 
rows and  horse-rakes.  Their  success  was  not  flat- 
tering, and,  in  the  fall  of  1859,  John  E.  went  South 
and  Bates  returned  to  the  law  office.  Very  soon  af- 
ter, the  Hubbard  Mowing  Machine  Company  con- 
tracted with  the  two  remaining  brothers  to  make 
mowing  machine  cutter-bars  and  sections.  The  two 
experimented  a  great  while  in  tempering  the  sections, 
thin  steel  being  so  liable  to  crack.  By  dint  of  study, 
thought,  experiment,  and  trial,  they  finally  suc- 
ceeded. The  thought  of  one  or  the  suggestions  of 
the  other,  or  the  discussion  that  ensued,  led  to  the 
discovery,and  was  probably  the  result  of  both  brains, 
and  should  be  considered  discovery  and  contrivance. 
This  is  the  key  note  to  all  the  success  that  has  fol- 
lowed. In  the  autumn  of  1860  William  B.  Coggs- 
well  became  a  partner  with  the  two,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Sweet  Brothers  &  Company,  with  a  com- 
bined capital  of  not  more  than  $6,000,  and  built  a 
new  shop  on  the  corner  of  Marcellus  and  Wyoming 
streets.  The  necessities  of  the  war  made  a  great  de- 
mand for  mowing  machines  and  reapers,  and  the 
business  prospered  beyond  all  anticipations.  Build- 
ing after  building  was  added  and  more  men  em- 
ployed for  several  years.  New  machinery  was  in- 
vented, new  methods  contrived,  everything  that 
could  facilitate  matters  was  employed,  yet  it  was 
hardly  possible  to  keep  up  with  the  demand  for 
goods.  In  1863  the  manufacture  of  cast-steel  was 
commenced  by  the  company  under  the  name  of 
"  Onondaga  Steel  Works,"  but  was  an  entirely  sepa- 


rate concern.  In  1861  George  Barnes  had  purchased 
the  interest  of  Mr.  Coggswell,  and  in  1864  a  joint 
stock  company  was  incorporated,  with  a  capital  of 
$300,000,  as  "Sweet,  Barnes  &  Company."  One- 
half  of  this  capital  was  divided  between  the  three 
partners,  Anson  A.,  William  A.,  and  George  Barnes. 
The  remainder  of  the  stock  was  put  upon  the  market, 
but  only  a  few  shares  sold  until  after  Mr.  Sweet 
withdrew  from  the  company,  in  April,  1868,  when 
he  purchased  the  Onondaga  Steel  Works,  and,  in 
October,  associated  with  himself  George  W.  Har- 
wood,  under  the  firm  name  of  "  William  A.  Sweet 
&  Company."  Thus  it  remained  until  the  incorpo- 
ration of  "  Sweet's  Manufacturing  Company,"  in 
1871,  with  a  capital  of  $350,000.  In  this  new  enter- 
prise, as  in  the  old,  the  careful  study,  the  patient  in- 
vestigation, and  indomitable  \yill  had  to  be  called 
into  requisition  every  day.  The  business  was'  new 
to  this  section  of  the  country,  if  not  to  the  whole 
world  ;  that  is,  the  manufacturing  of  Be^emer  steel. 
To  manufacture  successfully,  from  a  new  and  un- 
tried metal,  as  different  from  all  other  steel  as  iron 
itself,  required  the  exercise  of  all  the  inventing,  rea- 
soning, and  mechanical  faculties  of  the  mind.  To 
these  were  superadded  the  entire  management  of 
men,  manipulation  of  the  metal,  and  minding  the 
machinery,  till  the  organization  of  the  company  ; 
when  a  superintendent  relieved  him  from  some  of 
the  actual  manual  labor.  In  1872  Sweet's  Manufac- 
turing Company  purchased  an  old  distillery  in 
Geddes,  with  the  idea  of  building  a  steel  works  in 
connection  with  the  works  on  West  street.  In  1876 
all  that  had  been  done  was  sold  to  a  joint  stock 
company,  organized  under  the  name  of  "  Sanderson 
Brothers'  Steel  Company.  In  this  new  enterprise 
again  were  Mr.  Sweet's  inventive,  mechanical,  and 
executive  abilities  called  into  constant  action.  The 
prejudice  of  the  people  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf,  to  all  American 
steel,  had  to  he  combatted  inch  by  inch.  Everything 
that  entered  into  the  composition  of  steel  was 
brought  from  Sheffield,  except  the  climate.  The 
same  iron,  chemical  mixtures,  pots  and  workmen, — 
all  that  Sanderson  Brothers,  of  Sheffield,  knew  of 
the  successful  manufacture  of  steel,  was  imported 
to  the  new  concern, — but  still  Mr.  Sweet  had  his 
hands  and  head  full  to  make  the  enterprise  a  success. 
The  product  competes  successfully  with  any  product 
of  any  country,  and  is  placed  in  the  markets  of  the 
United  States  from  Portland  in  Maine  to  Portland 
in  Oregon.  Prom  Swede's  bar  iron  to  the  finest 
steel,  all  the  manipulations  of  converting,  casting, 
hammering,  and  rolling,  are  conducted  in  accord- 
ance with  his  plans.  The  chemical  process  being 
the  only  exception  to  the  whole  manipulation  that 
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is  not  his  idea.     It  can  safely  be  said  that  Mr.  Sweet 
is  the  father  of  three  great  manufacturing  establish- 
ments.    You  take  from  either  the  work  of  his  brain, 
and  it  would  be  a  diflacult  matter  to  find  the  dupli- 
cate.     The  machines  and  methods  in  the    first— 
"  Sweet,  Barnes  &  Company"— are  either  his  or  his 
brother's  invention.     Some  of  these  have  been  im- 
proved upon,  but  the  basis  of  them  all  is  "  Sweet's 
idea."      The    machinery    for    cutting,    stamping, 
straightening,  tempering,  grinding,   and  polishing, 
are  all  the  result  of  the  family.     In  the  second,— 
"  Sweet's  Manufacturing  Company,"— the  engines, 
hammers,  tools  for  slitting,  machines  for  bending, 
punching,  tempering,  and  other  mechanical  devices 
are  all  the  result  of  individual  effort,  or  with  the  as- 
sistance of  his  brother,  John  E.  In  the  third,—' '  San- 
derson Brothers'  Steel  Company,"— the  furnaces  for 
converting  (or  making  blister  steel),  for  reheating 
and  melting,  are  all  his  own,  as  well  as  many  con- 
trivances on  which  he  holds  very  valuable  patents. 
Mr.  Sweet  inherited  his  mechanical  abilities  from 
four  great  sources  :  his  inventive  from  the  Averys, 
his  enterprise  from  the  Sweets,  and  taste  for  art 
from  the  Woodworths.    His  predominant  character- 
istics are  mechanical  and  executive.     His  daring, 
almost  hazardous,  has  been  termed  recklessness  by 
other  business  men;  so  much  so  that,  when  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Central  City  Bank  occurred  and  "  Sweet, 
Barnes  &  Co."  appealed  to  the  capitalists  of  the  city 
of  Syracuse  to  save  them  from  ruin,  not  a  man  or  a 
dollar  was  obtained,  and  the  company  worked  out 
its  own  salvation.    His  enterprises  have  always  been 
successful  when  left  entirely  to  his  own  management 
and  judgment.    He  has  had  failures  as  other  men 
have.    He  has  purchased  property  on  other  men's 
recommendation,  and  gone   into  other   enterprises 
against  his  own  judgment  to  accommodate  or  assist 
his  associates,  and  has  lost  some  capital;  but  on  the 
whole  he  has  been  a  very  successful  manufacturer 
and  of  great  benefit  to  the  hardy  mechanics  and 
laboring  men  in  the  city  of  his  adoption.   Mr.  Sweet 
has  been  an  indefatigable  student  in  mechanics,  and 
has  some  idiosyncrasies  in  his  taste  for  art.     Since 
fortune  favored  him  he  has  been  a  liberal  patron  of 
artists,  as  his  parlors  bear  witness,  and  his  bookcases 
contain  many  rare  and  costly  volumes.     He  has  given 
liberally  to  the  cause  of  education,  and  the  public'char- 
ities  of  the  city  have  never  appealed  to  him  in  vain. 


TANN,  HON.  IRVING  GOODWIN,  LL.  D.,  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court,  Fifth  Judicial  Dis- 
trict of  the  State  of  New  York,   was  born 
January  3,   1842,  in  the  town  of  Ulysses,  on  the 


western    shore    of    Cayuga    Lake,    in    Tompkins 
county.     New    York,    and  is    descended   on    the 
father's  side  from  a  native  of  Germany,  who  was 
among  the  early  settlers  of  this  country.     His  great- 
grandfather was  a  lieutenant  in  a  New  Jersey  regi- 
ment in  the  Revolutionary  war,  whose  son,  Samuel 
Vann,  was  born  in  New  Jersey,  and  died  in  1878  at 
the  advanced  age  of  one  hundred  and  six  years,  and 
whose  grandson,  Samuel  R.  Vann,  was  a  farmer  at 
Ulysses,  New  York,  and  died  in  1872.     The  latter 
married  Catharine  H.  Goodwin:  her  father,  Joseph 
Goodwin,  was  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  her 
grandfather,  Richard  Goodwin,  was  born  in  Penn- 
sylvania, but  derived  his  extraction  from  one  of  the 
original  English  pioneers  of  New  England.     From 
such  parents  and  ancestry  Irving  Goodwin  Vann  in- 
herited the  sturdy  energy  and  directness  of  purpose 
which  mark  the    German  and  English  character. 
An  only  child,  he  received  special  parental  care, 
assisting  his  father  in  the  various  work  of  the  farm, 
and  receiving  from  his  mother  for  many  years  of 
his  boyhood  such  instruction  and  training  as  only  a 
mother  can  impart:   she  is  still  living  to  enjoy  the 
realization  of  her  hope  and  the  fruit  of  her  efforts  in 
the  life  of  her  son.     When  the  time  arrived  for 
classical  studies,  he  was  sent  to  the  academy  in  the 
thriving  village  of  Trumansburg,  a    part    of    the 
township  of  Ulysses,  about  four    miles  from  his 
father's  residence.   Boarding  at  home,  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  walk  this  distance,  forth  and  back,  morn- 
ing and  evening,  in  the  spring  and  fall,  but  had  the 
opportunity  of  riding  when  the  horses  were  not 
needed  on  the  farm:  in  the  winter  he  boarded  at  Tru- 
mansburg.    His  preparation  for  college  was  com- 
pleted at  the  Academy  at  Ithaca,  the  county  seat  of 
Tompkins  county.    At  that  time  Cornell  University 
had  not  been  established.     This  region  of  pictur- 
esque scenery  and  classic  names    he   left  in  the 
autumn  of  1859,   and  entered  the  Freshman  class 
at      Yale      College,      then     under      the      presi- 
dency   of    the  eminent    and   venerable    Theodore 
Dwight  Woolsey.      Fondness  for  scientific  studies 
led  him  to  pursue  some  which  were  not  in  the  col- 
lege curriculum,  and,  like  many  students  in  haste  to 
anticipate  the  paths  of  knowledge,  he  sometimes  de- 
voted, as  we  are  informed,  more  time  to  general  read- 
ing than  to  the  text  books  used  in  the  recitation 
room.     That  taste  was  encouraged  by  the  current 
excitements  in  our  national  history,  and  the  expan- 
sion of  the  newspaper  press,  contributing  new  topics 
for  reflection  and  perusal.     After  receiving  his  de- 
gree of  A.  B.  in  1863,  he  was  for  a  time  principal  of  the 
Pleasant  Valley  High  School,  situated  near  Owens- 
boro',  Kentucky,  on  the  Ohio  River.     Successful  as 
a  teacher,  he  was  urged  to  remain,  but,  having 
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earned  sufficient  money  to  support  himself  wliile 
studying  law,  he  entered  the  office  of  Boardman  & 
Finch  at  Ithaca,  and  after  a  short  time  became  a 
pupil  of  the  Albany  Law  School,  where  he  gradua- 
ted in  the  spring  of  1865  with  the  degree  of  LL.  B. 
A  few  months  were  now  spent  at  Washington,  D. 
C,  as  a  clerk  in  the  Treasury  Department;  but,  re- 
signing in  October,  1865,  he  selected  the  city  of 
Syracuse  for  his  professional  efforts,  where  he  has 
since  resided.  His  practice  was  limited  at  first,  but 
it  increased  rapidly,  and  in  a  short  time  was  large 
and  profitable.  He  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  safe 
counselor,  a  superior  office  lawyer,  and  able  in  the 
argument  of  questions  of  law  bfefore  the  appellate 
courts.  Although  his  practice  was  general,  he  ex- 
celled as  a  commercial  lawyer.  Having  associated 
himself  with  partners  who  were  expert  in  the  trial 
of  cases  before  the  jury,  he  preferred  to  conduct 
them  after  the  facts  had  been  settled,  and  achieved 
his  greatest  successes  in  the  presentation  of  pure 
questions  of  law  in  the  General  Term  and  the  Court 
of  Appeals.  Though  he  tried  many  important  equi- 
ty cases,  his  services  were  also  much  sought  for 
as  a  referee,  and  he  often  acted  in  that  capacity, 
until  his  practice  became  so  large  that  he  was 
obliged  to  confine  himself  to  the  business  of  his 
own  office.  Characteristics  which  he  exhibited 
were  clearness,  mastery  of  the  subject,  and  ability 
to  scrutinize  both  sides  of  a  question.  Although 
somewhat  of  a  case  lawyer,  he  relied  mainly  upon 
legal  principles.  Thoroughly  preparing  himself,  he 
made  few  mistakes,  and  was  apt  to  discover  those 
of  his  adversary.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Onondaga  Bar  Association,  and  became  succes- 
sively Second  and  First  Vice-President,  and  finally  its 
President.  From  the  outset  he  was  allied  with  the 
Republican  party,  but  devoid  of  partisanship.  Not 
desiring  office,  he  was  free  to  criticise  what  he  re- 
garded as  the  mistakes  of  tlie  party,  and  has  always 
been  identified  with  its  liberal  wing,  supporting  Mr. 
Greeley  for  Ihe  Presidency  in  1873.  In  the  winter 
of  1879,  for  the  first  time,  he  was  a  candidate  for 
office,  when  he  was  unanimously  nominated  as  the 
Republican  candidate  for  Mayor  of  Syracuse,  and, 
after  a  very  exciting  contest,  was  elected  by  1,000 
majority.  During  the  period  of  his  residence  there 
the  city  had  nearly  doubled  in  population,  and  had 
increased  amazingly  in  its  mercantile  and  manufac- 
turing interests.  For  a  long  period  it  had  been  con- 
spicuous in  the  political  history  of  the  State.  Its 
central  position,  its  large  hall,  and  its  ample  accom- 
modations for  visitors,  had  caused  it  to  be  oftener 
selected  for  the  State  conventions  than  any  other 
city,  perhaps  oftener  than  all  others.  Interest  in 
political  and  public  movements  was  naturally  in- 


fused into  the  great  mass  of  the  citizens.  The  stan- 
dard by  which  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  city  was 
judged  had  become  exacting.  There  were  vigilant 
eyes  ready  to  detect  anything  opposed  to  party 
policy  and  plans.  There  were  patriots,  too,  eager 
to  assist  in  disbursing  the  public  money.  A  firm 
hand  was  necessary,  and  firmness  was  not  lacking. 
Mr.  Vann  did  not  truckle  to  popular  favor,  nor 
allow  others  to  decide  how  he  should  conduct  the 
duties  of  the  office.  His  administration  was  success- 
ful, and  was  characterized  by  a  degree  of  decision 
amounting,  in  the  judgment  of  some,  to  obstinacy, 
in  reducing  expenditures  and  requiring  a  dollar's 
worth  for  a  dollar  in  all  municipal  affairs,  not  ex- 
cepting the  common  schools.  He  was  able,  through 
his  strength  of  character,  to  sustain  himself  in  thus 
exercising  an  independent  judgment.  He  used  the 
veto  power  with  much  freedom,  but  with  discretion 
and  the  approval  of  the  tax  payers.  No  job  escaped 
his  scrutiny  or  open  denunciation.  He  retired  from 
the  office  with  every  debt  contracted  by  his  admin- 
istration fully  paid,  and,  while  materially  lessening 
taxation,  he  left  a  handsome  balance  in  the  treas- 
ury. While  Mayor  he  presided  at  a  banquet  given 
by  the  citizens  of  Syracuse  to  Hon.  Andrew  D. 
White,  President  of  Cornell  University,  just  before 
his  departure  to  assume  the  duties  of  Minister  to  the 
German  Empire.  Mr.  Vann's  speech  on  that  occa- 
sion was  much  commended  for  its  simplicity  and 
eloquence.  Upon  the  expiration  of  his  term  he  de- 
clined a  renomination.  The  qualities  displayed 
while  he  occupied  the  Mayor's  chair,  and  the 
discriminative  research  and  well  balanced  powers 
that  had  been  apparent  in  his  course  as 
an  advocate,  indicated  his  fitness  for  an  ex- 
pounder of  the  law.  In  1881  he  was  nominated, 
with  substantial  unanimity,  by  the  judicial  conven- 
tion of  his  party,  as  its  candidate  for  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  At  the  ensuing  election  this  selec- 
tion was  ratified  by  a  majority  of  over  ten  thousand 
votes.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1883,  he  left 
a  large  and  lucrative  practice  to  assume  the 
duties  of  the  bench.  It  is  too  soon  to  pronounce  a 
final  opinion  upon  his  judicial  character  and  career, 
but  he  is  giving  satisfaction  to  the  bar  and  the  pub- 
lic. He  is  regarded  as  learned,  able,  and  impartial, 
with  a  good  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  and 
much  tact  and  common  sense.  He  presides  with 
dignity,  works  early  and  late,  and  transacts  a  great 
deal  of  business.  His  charges  to  the  jury  are  lucid, 
compact,  comprehensive,  and  impartial.  Although 
devoted  to  his  profession,  he  has  co-operated  much 
in  public  matters  at  Syracuse,  and  has  been  quite 
active  in  benevolent  and  charitable  works.  He  or- 
ganized Woodlawn  Cemetery,  and  has  been  its  only 
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President.  He  has  also  been  President  of  the  Onon- 
daga Bed  Cross  Society  from  its  inception.  On  the 
organization,  in  the  autumn  of  last  year,  of  the  Syra- 
cuse Civil  Service  Reform  Association,  in  alliance 
with  the  New  York  society,  he  was  elected  one  of  the 
Vice-Presidents.  Outside  of  his  profession  his  liter- 
ary work  has  been  confined  to  occasional  addresses, 
which  are  well  spoken  of.  Last  year  Hamilton  Col- 
lege recognized  his  legal  attainments  and  general 
learning  by  conferring  on  him  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 
His  success  in  life  is  owing  to  industry,  energy, 
good  judgment,  and  a  disposition  to  act  justly.  He 
is  domestic  in  taste  and  habit,  and  finds  enjoyment 
in  his  happy  family  circle.  He  was  married,  in  1870, 
to  Florence,  only  daughter  of  Henry  A.  Billaye, 
Esq.,  of  Syracuse.  Their  children  are  Florence 
Dillaye,  born  July  30,  1871,  and  Irving  Dillaye, 
born  September  17,  1875. 


rONBOE,  HON.  ALLEN,  of  Syracuse,  a  promi- 
nent citizen  and  ex-State  Senator,  was  born  at 
Elbridge,  Onondaga  county.  New  York,  on 
the  10th  of  March,  1819.  There  are  several  families 
of  the  name  resident  in  the  county,  descended  from 
Squire  Munro,  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers,  and 
through  him  from  John  Munro,  an  emigrant  from 
Scotland  in  the  seventeenth  century,  who  took  up 
his  abode  in  Massachusetts.  The  line  is  also  traced 
to  a  daughter  of  Captain  Benjamin  Church,  of  Ply- 
mouth, the  most  noted  leader  in  King  Philip's  war, 
whose  sword,  with  which  he  cut  off  the  head  of  the 
slain  king,  is  preserved  by  the  Massachusetts  Histor- 
ical Society.  Squire  Munro  was  a  soldier  in  the  Re vo- 
lutionary  army,  aijd  after  the  war  resided  at 
"Cheshire,  Mass. ,  until  near  the  close  of  the  century, 
when  he  moved  with  his  four  sons,  John,  David, 
Nathan,  and  Philip  A.,  to  the  town  of  Camillus  in 
Onondaga  county.  New  York,  and  was  one  of  the 
seven  first  settlers  of  the  village  of  Elbridge  in  that 
town.  At  a  later  period  he  was  for  some  years  the 
Postmastet".  His  sons  occupied  prominent  positions. 
David,  a  man  of  great  resolution,  cleared  a  forest 
farm  in  Camillus,  and  reduced  it  to  such  profitable 
cultivation  that  the  middle  and  later  periods  of  his 
life  of  more  than  eighty  years  were  chiefly  occupied 
with  the  care  of  his  investments.  From  1811  to 
1834  he  was  the  Postmaster  of  Camillus  Village.  Af- 
ter a  long  service  as  Justice  of  the  Peace,  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  Associate  Judges  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  for  Onondaga  county.  He  was 
elected  to  the  State  Legislature  in  1818,  and  re-elected 
in  1819, 1822, 1836, 1841,  and  1842,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1846.     He  was 


one  of  the  principal  stockholders  and  directors  of 
the  Bank  of  Salina,  and  its  President  for  many 
years,  and  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  Salt 
Springs  Bank,  established  at  Syracuse  in  1853,  re- 
maining an  influential  director  of  this  institution 
until  his  decease  in  1866.  Nathan  Monroe  was  an 
enterprising  merchant  at  Elbridge  and  accumulated 
a  fortune,  which  he  used  with  generosity.  On  the 
re-organization  of  the  First  Congregational  Society 
of  Elbridge,  and  the  erection  of  a  house  of  worship 
in  1823,  he  was  the  principal  subscriber  and  had  no 
inconsiderable  labor  allotted  him  in  behalf  of  the 
trustees  by  the  terms  of  subscription,  which,  among 
other  things,  provided  that  two-thirds  of  each  sub- 
scription might  be  paid  in  merchantable  wheat,  rye, 
corn,  oats,  pork,  beans,  beef,  butter,  cheese,or  lard, 
with  the  privilege  of  paying  one-half  of  the  two- 
thirds  in  neat  cattle  (bulls  and  stags  excepted)  "  to 
be  delivered  at  such  place  in  Elbridge  as  Nathan 
Monroe  shall  direct."  In  1882,  he,  with  a  few 
associates,  organized  the  Bank  of  Salina,  hav- 
ing received  a  special  charter  from  the  Legisla- 
ture, and,  being  elected  its  first  President,  retained 
the  position  until  his  death.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother  David,  and  he  again  by  James,  the 
second  son  of  Nathan,  who  held  the  position  until 
the  termination  of  the  charter.  In  1835  he  founded 
the  Monroe  Academy,  now  known  as  the  Monroe 
Collegiate  Institute,  furnishing"  the  site,  buildings, 
library,  and  apparatus.  The  institution  was  incor- 
porated in  1839,  just  before  his  death,  and  received 
a  further  endowment  by  his  will  of  $20,000  in  cash, 
and  an  enlargement  of  the  academic  site.  His 
brother  John,  a  man  universally  esteemed  for  his 
benevolence,  was  elected  the  first  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  and  served  with  acceptance  until 
his  death  in  1860.  Allen  Monroe,  the  third  son  of 
Nathan,  was  educated  at  this  academy,  and  fitted 
for  the  Junior  year  of  a  collegiate  course,  but  his 
plan  of  life  being  changed,  he  was  placed,  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  years,  under  the  charge  of  an  experienced 
merchant  at  Auburn  for  mercantile  training.  The 
year  after  his  father's  decease  he  commenced  busi- 
ness in  his  father's  former  store  at  Elbridge,  and 
two  years  later  was  elected  a  trustee  of.  the  institu- 
tion bearing  his  father's  name.  He  was  interested 
in  the  building  of  the  Oswego  and  Syracuse  Railway, 
which,  though  projected  in  1839,  was  not  completed 
until  1848.  On  the  full  organization  of  the  company 
in  1847,  he  was  elected  a  director  and  subsequently 
Vice-President.  About  this  time  he  was  joined  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Julia  Townsend,  daughter  of  John 
Townsend,  Esq.,  of  Albany,  and,  after  a  European 
tour,  took  up  his  residence  in  Syracuse,  where  he 
accepted  the  agency  of  the  Syracuse  Company,  the 
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members  of  which  were  the  owners  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  lands  within  the  corporate  limits  of 
the  city,  and  engaged  in  milling  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  salt.  The  Onondaga  County  Savings  Bank 
was  organized  by  Mr.  Monroe  and  others  in  1855,  as 
a  purely  philanthropic  enterprise  :  he  was  elected 
the  first  President,  and  has  continued  to  fill  the  oflace 
during  most  of  his  subsequent  life.  It  has  always 
commanded  the  confidence  of  the  public  and  accom- 
plished great  good.  As  his  interests  extended,  Mr. 
Monroe  became  a- director  in  the  Syracuse  Gas  Light 
Company  and  other  associated  enterprises.  In  poli- 
tics he  had  always  been  a  Whig,  and  had  acted  for 
several  years  as  a  member  of  the  Whig  State  Central 
Committee.  His  hostility  to  slavery  extension  led 
him,  on  the  dissolution  of  that  party,  into  the  new 
Republican  organization,  and  he  was  naturally 
selected  as  one  of  its  State  Central  Committee.  He 
had  not  sought  political  office,  but  in  1859  allowed 
his  name  to  be  presented  for  the  Twenty-second 
Senatorial  District,  consisting  of  Onondaga  county, 
and  was  elected  by  a  large  majority.  His  brother 
James  had  preceded  him  in  the  the  Senate,  having 
been  elected  for  the  same  district  in  1851,  and  again 
in  1853.  On  taking  his  seat  Mr.  Munroe  made  his 
influence  felt,  and  was  recognized  as  a  legislator  of 
sound  practical  sense,  applying  his  business  experi- 
ence to  the  solution  of  public  questions,  and  con- 
scientiously and  impartially  seeking  the  welfare  of 
his  constituents  and  that  of  the  whole  people.  He 
performed  his  part  so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of 
his  constituents  that  he  was  returned  to  the  Senate 
on  the  expiration  of  his  term.  The  war  had  com- 
menced and  party  lines  were  changing.  There  were 
three  tickets  in  the  field  at  the  fall  election  of  1861. 
Mr.  Munroe  was  elected  by  a  plurality  over  the 
Union  and  the  Democratic  nominees.  New  meas- 
ures now  came  before  the  Senate.  He  had  already, 
in  the  last  session,  co-operated  in  the  legislation 
which  enabled  Governor  Morgan  to  raise  and  equip 
thirty  thousand  men  in  place  of  the  thirteen  thou- 
sand called  for  by  the  General  Government  as  the 
quota  of  the  State.  During  the  whole  of  his  sec. 
•ond  term  he  had  constant  opportunity  to  manifest 
his  patriotism  and  his  prudence  and  moderation. 
While  supporting  the  war  measures  with  firmness, 
he  was  free  from  bitterness  to  his  political  opponents, 
and  his  dignity  and  courtesy  gave  weight  to  his 
opinions,  and  in  many  cases  conciliated  where  they 
did  not  convince.  While  in  the  Senate  he  gave 
much  time  and  methodical  care  to  his  routine  duties, 
especially  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  banks 
and  State  prisons,  and  as  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tees on  privileges  and  election,  and  on  the  joint  li- 
brary.    He  interested  himself  in  the  location  of  the 


State  Asylum  for  Idiots  at  Syracuse  in  1855,  and  ac- 
cepted the  appointment  of  trustee  from  the  Gover- 
nor, and  was  elected  Treasurer  of  the  institution. 
He  became  a  trustee  of  the  Onondaga  County  Or- 
phan Asylum  at  Syracuse,  and  a  trustee  of  the  Asy- 
lum for  Inebriates  at  Binghamton.  He  was  one  of 
a  few  parties  who,  in  1859,  after  many  years  of  ef- 
fort, delay,  and  difficulty,  secured  the  hundred  acres 
comprised  in  the  rural  cemetery  of  Oakwood,  one 
of  the  naost  eligible  sites  for  such  a  purpose  in  the 
country.  A  preliminary  council,  of  which  he  was 
one,  took  the  first  steps  in  1867,  which  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  the  University  at  Syracuse. 
With  his  brother  James  and  other  capitalists  he 
aided  in  the  organization  of  the  Third  National 
Bank,  which  began  business  with  a  capital  of  $150,- 
000,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1864  :  the  first  President 
was  James  Munroe,  who  was  succeeded  by  Allen 
Munroe.  At  an  earlier  date  the  latter  had  been  a 
director  of  the  Bank  of  Salina  :  the  township  of 
Salina  adjoins  Syracuse  on  the  north  ;  the  village  of 
Salina,  which  was  incorporated  in  1824,  was  set  ofE 
and  became  the  First  Ward  of  Syracuse  in  1847.  Mr. 
Munroe  was  a  leader  in  the  Syracuse  Northern  Rail- 
way Company,  which  received  a  charter  in  1870  : 
the  road, which  runs  forty-four  miles  from  Syracuse 
to  its  junction  with  the  Rome,  Watertown  and  Og- 
densburg  Railway,  was  opened  in  1871  under  his 
presidency.  In  1875  he  was  induced  to  accept  a 
nomination  and  election  to  the  Assembly,  but  has 
since  retired  from  political  life  and  exchanged  the 
local  official  connections  which  have  been  the  most 
exacting  upon  his  time,  for  a  portion  of  that  rest  and 
quiet  that  is  congenial  to  advancing  age.  Among 
his  varied  positions  he  has  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  institution  which  forms  a  noble  monument  to 
the  memory  of  his  father,  and  where  the  education 
of  his  youth  was  acquired,  of  which  he  is  still  a  trus- 
tee, increased  in  strength  and  usefulness.  The 
academy  is  now  the  Munroe  Collegiate  Institute,  with 
two  courses  of  instruction,  an  English  course  re- 
quiring five  years,  and  a  classical  course  requiring 
three  years,  more  than  half  the  students  attending 
the  latter.  Many  of  the  graduates  have  attained 
eminence  in  the  various  walks  of  professional  and 
public  life,  and  their  acts  are  testimony  to  the  thor- 
oughness of  their  training.  With  Mr.  Monroe  are  now 
associated,  in  the  trusteeship,  other  members  of  the 
Monroe  families  residing  at  Blbridge  and  Camillus, 
and  other  prominent  citizens  of  Central  New  York, 
including  Rev.  Dr.  Huntington  and  Hon.  Luke  Ran- 
ney,  who  is  President  of  the  board.  Mr.  Munroe 
has  been  a  member  of  the  congregation  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  during  his  residence  in  Syra- 
cuse, and    for   many  years  a  trustee  thereof.     The 
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improvement  of  society  has  ever  been  a  source  of 
pleasure  to  Allen  Munroe,  and  in  all  the  phases  of 
his  active  career  he  seems  to  have  been  a  man  who 
tried  to  make  the  world  better  for  his  living  in  it. 


fHITE,  HORACE,  a  distinguished  financier  of 
Syracuse,  was  born  in  the  village  of  Homer, 
Cortland  county.  New  York,  on  the  19th  of 
April,  1803,  and  died  at  Syracuse  on  the  5th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1860.  His  father,  Asa  White,  born  in  the 
town  of  Monson,  Mass.,  in  the  year  1774,  removed 
to  Homer  in  1798,  and  in  1800  married  Clarissa  Keep, 
daughter  of  Caleb  Kfeep,  who  had  settled  at  Homer 
at  the  same  time.  Asa  White  was  an  energetic  and 
upright  man  and  pursued  a  successful  business 
course.  His  son  Horace  was  placed  in  the  store  of 
Horace  Hill,  of  Aubui-n,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years, 
and  two  years  later  in  a  store  at  Albany  in  which  his 
father  was  interested.  Returning  to  Homer,  he  was 
the  assistant  of  Jedediah  Barber,  a  merchant  of  the 
village,  during  a  period  of  ton  years,  in  which  he 
acquired  a  high  reputation  for  integrity,  energy,  and 
business  capacity.  His  health,  however,  required 
more  active  employment,  and  he  passed  two  or  three 
years  on  a  small  farm  with  the  hope  of  a  complete 
restoration.  At  this  time,  in  1831,  he  married  Clara 
Dickson,  the  daughter  of  Andrew  Dickson,  a  native 
of  Massachusetts,  whose  wife  was  Ruth  Hall,  a  na- 
tive of  Connecticut.  Reflecting  much  on  religious 
concerns,  he  deliberately  accepted  the  doctrines  and 
ecclesiastical  polity  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  and  in  1835  united  with  Calvary  Church  at 
Homer.  On  removing  to  Syracuse  in  1838,  he  con- 
nected himself  with  St.  Paul's  Church,  where  the 
sphere  of  his  religious  activity  was  enlarged.  The 
following  year  he  was  appointed  a  vestryman,  and 
from  1848  to  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a  warden 
of  that  church.  His  life  at  Syracuse  was  marked  by 
great  energy  and  success.  In  1838  the  general  bank- 
ing law  of  the  State  was  passed,  and  the  Bank  of 
Syracuse'  was  organized  the  next  year  under  its  pro- 
visions, principally  by  the  joint  efforts  of  Horace 
White  and  John  Wilkinson,  who  had  some  years  be- 
fore been  a  member  of  the  Assembly  and  of  the 
banking  committee,  and  was  prominently  connected 
with  all  the  material  interests  of  Syracuse.  Mr. 
Wilkinson  was  the  President  and  Mr.  White  the 
Cashier.  The  capital  was  $200,000,  which  was 
managed  with  prudence  and  profit,  and  still  with  a 
high  regard  for  the  public  benefit.  It  was  long  the 
leading  monetary  institution  in  the  city.  At  a  later 
period  Hamilton  White,  the  brother  of  Horace  White, 
was  for  a  time  the  President,  and  still  later  Hon. 


Andrew  D.  White,  the  son  of  Horace  White,  so  that 
the  prosperity  of  the  institution  has  been  peculiarly 
identified  with  the  capital  and  financial  ability  of  the 
White  family.  Both  Mr.  White  and  Mr.  Wilkinson 
were  likewise  directors  of  the  Onondaga  County 
Bank,  of  which  Hamilton  White  was  a  director  and 
the  Cashier.  In  the  director's  minutes  of  that  bank 
for  1845  is  recorded  a  resolution  accompanied  by 
preamble,  presented  by  Captain  Oliver  Teall,  the 
President,  at  a  meeting  when  Mr.  Wilkinson,  the 
two  Whites,  and  three  other  directors  were  present, 
which  illustrates  the  views  and  character  of  the  di- 
rectors and  oflBcers  of  these  early  Syracuse  institu- 
tions. After  reciting  the  application  to  the  bank  for 
a  small  subscription  to  aid  a  movement  in  Onondaga 
county  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Temperance 
Society,  and  commending  the  temperance  reform 
generally,  the  resolution,  which  was  ujuanimously 
adopted,  authorizes  a,  contribution  of  twenty-five 
dollars.  The  association  of  Horace  White  and  John 
Wilkinson  extended  beyond  the  sphere  of  banking. 
Mr.  Wilkinson  had  done  much  to  initiate  the  railway 
system  of  Central  New  York.  He  was  one  of  the 
Commissioners  appointed  by  the  act  incorporating  the 
Auburn  and  Syracuse  Railroad  Company  in  1834, 
whose  road  was  completed  in  1839.  In  the  latter 
year  another  railroad,  the  Syracuse  and  Utica,  was 
opened  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Wilkinson.  Ten 
years  afterwards  the  operation  of  rival  lines  to  the 
great  agricultural  fields  of  the  West  convinced  Mr. 
Wilkinson  that  a  shorter  road  must  be  constructed 
between  Syracuse  and  Rochester  than  the  route 
through  Auburn.  He  found  that  the  linetcould  be 
shortened  twenty-four  miles  and  six  hundred  feet  of 
grades  avoided.  The  project  encountered  vigorous 
but  unsuccessful  opposition  from  the  towns  on  the 
Auburn  and  Syracuse,  and  the  Auburn  and  Roches- 
ter Railroads.  The  Rochester  and  Syracuse  Direct 
Railroad  Company  was  organized  in  1849.  The  next 
year  the  two  other  companies  accepted  Mr.  Wilkin- 
son's Invitation,  and  were  consolidated  with  the  new 
company  under  the  name  of  the  Rochester  and  Syr- 
acuse Railroad  Company,  which  assumed  the  build- 
ing of  the  "  direct  road,"  and  prepared  the  way  for 
the  general  consolidation,  in  1853,  of  all  the  roads 
between  Albany  and  Buffalo.  Mr.  White  was  inter- 
ested in  the  development  of  these  plans,  and  was  a 
co-actor  in  most  of  the  railway  enterprises  under- 
taken at  Syracuse.  In  1847  he  was  one  of  the  origi- 
nal board  of  direction  of  the  Oswego  and  Syracuse 
Railroad  Company.  The  general  railway  act  was 
passed  in  1850,  and  under  that  law  the  Syracuse  and 
Blnghamton  Railroad  was  undertaken  in  1851. 
Mr.  White  was  the  Treasurer  of  the  company,  and 
his  financial  ability  was  manifest  in  the  construction 
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of  the  road,  which  was  opened  in  1854.  In  1853 
occurred  the  grand  consolidation  which  formed  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad  Company.  Mr.  White 
was  now  in  the  front  rank  of  financiers.  His  keen 
sagacity  and  far-seeing  counsel  were  acknowledged, 
and  there  was  no  hesitation  in  calling  him  into  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  new  corporation,  which, 
under  the  lead  of  Erastus  Coming,  then  the  "rail- 
way king  "  of  America,  took  the  place  of  the  seven 
district  companies  formerly  operating  the  line  be- 
tween Albany  and  BuflEalo.  The  success  of  the 
movement  was  assured  from  the  first,  but  the  ability 
of  Mr.  White  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  growth 
and  financial  success  of  that  great  corporation. 
Mr.  White  was  interested  in  various  local  and 
manufacturing  enterprises.  In  conjunction  with 
his  brother,  Hamilton  White,  and  Robert  Gere,  he 
founded  the  Geddes  Coarse  Salt  Company,  of  which 
the  late  Robert  Gere  was  the  President.  His  declin- 
ing health  compelled  him  to  withdraw  from  his 
banking  connections  in  1856,  and  to  curtail  his  busi- 
ness generally,  though  he  could  not  refrain  from 
various  efforts  for  public  benefit,  and  in  that  year 
aided  in  the  organization  of  the  Onondaga  County 
Agricultural  Society,  and  was  a  delegate  to  the 
State  Agricultural  Society  at  Albany.  Benevolent 
action  ended  only  with  his  life.  His  gifts  for  the 
support  of  missions  and  other  church  interests,  his 
endowment  of  a  professorship  and  of  prizes  at  Hobart 
College,  Geneva,  and  his  gifts  to  various  institutions 
connected  with  his  denomination,  were  munificent; 
but  his  liberality  was  far  from  confined  to  these. 
He  was  ever  ready  to  give  to  any  suitable  object  for 
the  benefit  of  the  young,  or  the  general  welfare  of 
society.  In  his  business  transactions  he  was  pre- 
eminently actuated  by  Christian  principle,  and  on 
his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  5th  of  September, 
1860,  there  were  no  mourners  more  sincere  than 
those  whom  he  had  pecuniarily  assisted  with  his 
private  means,  when,  from  a  business  point  of  view, 
they  had  no  reason  to  expect  it.  His  memory  is  re- 
vered by  all  who  knew  him.  The  surviving  family 
consists  of  his  wife  and  two  sons, — Hon.  Andrew 
Dickson  White,  already  mentioned  as  formerly 
President  of  the  Syracuse  National  Bank,  who  was 
State  Senator  from  1864  to  1867,  but  more  generally 
known  as  the  President  of  Cornell  University,  and 
the  late  Minister  of  the  United  States  to  Germany; 
and  Horace  Keep  White,  an  energetic  and  success- 
ful business  man  of  Syracuse,  one  of  the  original 
directors  of  the  Syracuse  Northern  Railroad  Com- 
pany, who  has  been  President  of  the  Syracuse 
City  Water  Works  Company,  and  connected  with 
various  other  institutions.  One  of  the  finest  edifices 
of  Syracuse,  a  portion  of  which  is  occupied  by  the 


Third  National  Bank,  was  erected  by  the  children 
of  Horace  and  Hamilton  White  as  a  memorial  of 
their  fathers,  replacing  the  one  in  which  they  were 
engaged  in  business  for  many  years. 


fHITE,  HAMILTON,  a  prominent  banker  of  the 
city  of  Syracuse,  and  brother  of  the  fore- 
going subject,  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Homer,  Cortland  county,  N.  Y.,  on  the  6th  of 
May,  1807,  and  died  at  Syracuse  on  the  33d  of  Sep- 
tember, 1865.  His  excellent  parents,  Asa  and  Cla- 
rissa Keep  White,  had  settled  in  Homer  in  1798.  His 
education  was  confined  to  the  common  schools  of 
the  place,  but  he  improved  these  advantages  so 
well,  and  was  so  diligent  in  reading,  that  he  was 
able,  at  the  age  of  sikteen,  to  take  charge  of  a 
school  on  the  terms  tjien  usual  of  nine  dollars  a 
month  and  board.  Deciding  on  mercantile  pursuits 
as  the  occupation  of  his  life,  he  entered  into  the  em- 
ployment of  the  Messrs.  Randall,  merchants  of 
Cortlandville,  and  by  his  industry  and  fidelity  made 
his  services  of  great  value  to  his  principals.  He 
continued  in  clerkship  for  some  ten  years,  in  which, 
by  his  frugal  habits  and  close  study  of  the  details  of 
business,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  success  in 
life.  At  the  age  of  twenty-nine  years,  having  ac- 
cumulated sufficient  riieans  from  his  earnings  to 
conduct  business  on  his  own  account,  he  took  up 
his  residence  at  Lockport  in  Niagara  county,  on 
the  Erie  Canal,  where  the  water  descends  from  the 
level  of  Lake  Brie  to  the  Genesee  level,  affording  a 
water  power  which  had  given  a  great  impetus  to 
the  growth  and  prosperity  of  that  place.  Here, 
during  the  next  three  years,  he  largely  increased  his 
capital  by  various  investments,  small  at  first,  but 
fostered  by  wise  and  careful  attention.  In  1839  he 
removed  to  Syracuse,  where  his  elder  brother,  Hor- 
ace White,  had  preceded  him  the  year  before,  and 
was  appointed  Cashier  of  the  Onondaga  County 
Bank,  of  which  Captain  Oliver  Teall,  a  veteran  of 
the  county,  was  the  President.  The  two  were  asso- 
ciated in  the  same  ofllces,  and  as  stockholders  and 
directors  in  this,  as  well  as  other  institutions,  until 
the  expiration  of  the  charter  in  18.54.  It  was  a 
period  in  which  banking  capital  could  be  employed 
both  profitably  and  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
public.  Both  of  theexecutive  officers  were  men  of 
high-toned  morals,  and  conscientiously  endeavored 
to  aid  the  deserving.  It  was  a  period  free  from 
commercial  revulsions,  and  almost  every  year  of  it 
marked  by  new  and  substantial  enterprises.  At  its 
commencement  the  effects  of  the  panic  of  1837  had 
nearly  passed  away.    The  Auburn  and  Syracuse, 
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and  the  Auburn  and  Utlca  Railroads  had  just  been 
completed.  New  firms  and  individuals  were  bring- 
ing capital  into  the  production  of  the  great  staple  of 
the  Salt  City.  The  duties  levied  by  the  State,  which 
had  been  reduced  from  twelve  and  a  half  cents  to 
six  cents  a  bushel  in  1834,  were  still  further  reduced 
in  1846  to  one  cent  a  bushel,  imparting  a  strong 
stimulus  to  the  production.  Other  manufactures 
were  added  or  grew  up  from  previous  beginnings, 
including  machinery,  steam  engines,  farming  imple- 
ments, stoves,  woolen  goods,  paper,  leather  and 
flour.  The  residences  and  business  structures  were 
vastly  improved  and  increased,  and  many  capacious 
and  well  known  mercantile  edifices  for  immediate 
and  prospective  use  were  erected,  such  as  the 
Townsend  Block  in  1842,  Granger  Block  in  1844, 
Market  Hall,  now  the  City  Hall,  in  1845,  Globe 
Building  in  1846,  Malcolm  Block  in  1847,  Bastable 
Block  and  "Wieting  Block  and  Hall  in  1849,  and  Cor- 
inthian Block  in  1853.  The  population  increased 
from  6,500  in  1840  to  25,000  in  1855,  counting  the 
former  village  of  Salina,  which  was  brought  within 
the  limits  of  the  city  on  its  incorporation  in  1848. 
Hamilton  White  promoted  the  general  prosperity 
and  shared  in  its  benefits.  The  field  of  his  action 
and  of  his  investments  was  gradually  extended.'  In 
1849  he  was  one  of  the  incorporators,  with  Oliver 
Teall  and  three  others,  of  the  Syracuse  City  Water 
Works  Company.  Captain  Teall  had  been  the 
originator  of  the  first  water  works  many  years  be- 
fore, but  more  extensive  and  complete  arrangements 
were  now  necessary.  The  springs  in  the  valley  of 
Furnace  Brook  were  selected  for  the  supply  of  the 
water,  but  with  the  growth  of  the  city  new  reser- 
voirs were  constructed  at  various  points,  and  water 
taken  from  additional  springs  and  from  Onondaga 
Creek.  The  works  are  situated  in  the  town  of 
Onondaga,  the  principal  reservoir  covering  nineteen 
acres,  and  forty  feet  deep,  being  at  Onondaga  Hill. 
The  water  is  conveyed  by  gavity  pressure  through 
mains  from  ten  to  twenty-four  inches  in  diameter. 
The  city  is  well  supplied  with  hydrants  and  other 
protections  against  fire.  With  his  brother  Horace 
and  Robert  Gere,  he  engaged  in  the  formation  of 
the  Geddes  Coarse  Salt  Company,  producing  salt  by 
solar  evaporation  on  land  lying  west  of  Geddes,  and 
in  other  industries.  He  took  a  large  share  in  the 
development  of  the  railway  interests  centering  in 
Syracuse.  While  unobtrusive  in  his  demeanor,  and 
seldom  volunteering  advice,  his  counsel  was  sought 
by  his  associates  as  that  of  a  man  who  deliberately 
formed  his  own  opinions,  though  carefully  weighing 
the  opinions  of  others.  In  his  conscientiousness  he 
was  careful  not  to  mislead  by  advice  dictated  by 
mere  self-interest,  or  given  crudely  on  the  spur  of 


the  moment.  His  judgment  was,  therefore,  always 
respected,  and  generally  confirmed  by  experience. 
His  railway  connections  extended  until  he  was  a 
director  in  all  the  companies  on  the  line  between 
Albany  and  Chicago,  except  the  Cleveland  and 
Toledo.  On  the  closing  of  the  Onondaga  County 
Bank  in  1854,  Mr.  White  was  its  natural  successor, 
continuing  business  as  a  private  banker,  ever  ready 
to  encourage  public  enterprise  and  aid  deserving 
merit.  The  local  institutions  of  the  city  and  county 
received  the  benefit  of  his  means  and  counsel. 
Through  the  exertions  and  pecuniary  aid  of  him- 
self and  his  associates  in  donating  the  grounds  to 
the  New  York  State  Asylum  for  Idiots,  that  institu- 
tion, founded  at  Albany  in  1851,  was  removed  to 
the  neighborhood  of  Syracuse  in  1855.  The  loca- 
tion is  in  the  town  of  Geddes,  near  the  city  limits. 
Mr.  White  continued  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  the 
success  of  the  Asylum,  the  design  of  which  is  to 
furnish  means  of  education  or  training  to  the  idiots  ■ 
of  the  State  of  a  teachable  age  and  condition.  For 
many  years  his  services  as  Treasurer  were  given  to  the 
Onondaga  County  Orphan  Asylum,  a  well  endowed 
institution,  in  which  two  hundred  children  are  now 
cared  for  and  protected.  The  Home  for  the  Friend- 
less received  his  sympathy  and  aid.  Both  of  these 
institutions,  with  others,  were  likewise  remembered 
in  his  will.  His  own  church,  and  the  churches  of 
other  denominations  in  Syracuse  and  elsewhere, 
shared  his  liberality.  Unostentatious,  he  never  pro- 
claimed his  charitable  acts,  and  often  gave  with  an 
unseen  hand.  In  1856  he  assisted  in  the  foundation 
of  the  Onondaga  County  Agricultural  Society,  and 
in  1859  in  that  of  the  Association  of  Oakwood  Cem- 
etery. As  early  as  1852  efforts,  in  which  he  took 
an  active  part,  were  directed  to  securing  the  ad- 
mirable grounds  now  embraced  within  the  limits  of 
the  cemetery.  Various'  obstacles  intervened,  espe- 
cially the  panic  of  1857,  but  in  1858  the  effort  was 
renewed  by  Mr.  White  and  Hon.  Elias  W.  Leaven- 
worth, and  crowned  with  final  success  in  1859.  In 
addition  to  the  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the 
proposed  one  hundred  acres  from  the  different  own- 
ers, it  had  been  necessary  to  procure  the  consent  of 
a  majority  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Jamesville 
plank  road  to  a  change  in  its  route,  of  a  majority  of 
the  property  holders  affected  by  the  new  route,  then 
the  consent  of  the  Supervisors  and  Commissioners 
of  Highways  of  the  town  of  Onondaga,  and  finally 
to  procure  a  right  of  way  for  the  road  across  certain 
lands.  The  money  was  then  raised  and  the  associa- 
tion organized,  with  Mr.  Leavenworth  as  President 
and  Mr.  White  as  Treasiu-er.  The  grounds,  which 
are  admirably  adapted  for  the  embellishments  of 
rural  art,  form  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cemeteries 
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In  the  country.  After  the  breaking  out  of  the  Re- 
bellion, Mr.  White  was  active  in  measures  for  rais- 
ing troops  to  protect  the  Government  and  the  Union, 
an(l  freely  contributed  both  time  and  money.  In 
1863  he  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  the  Syra- 
cuse National  Bank,  vacant  by  the  death  of  John 
Wilkinson,  but  his  health  was  impaired,  and  the 
next  year  he  was  obliged  to  resign  and  seek  recuper- 
ation in  foreign  travel.  He  visited  the  principal 
countries  of  Europe  and  the  East,  and  returned  with 
a  fund  of  information  and  anecdote,  pleasant  and 
profitable  to  his  friends,  but  without  permanent  res- 
toration to  health  ;  and  the  following  year  his  wife 
and  elder  son  accompanied  him  on  a  visit  to  the 
West  Indies,  returning  in  June,  1865.  All  remedies 
were  unavailing,  and  he  breathed  his  last  on  the 
23d  of  September  of  that  year.  A  monument  in 
the  beautiful  cemetery  which  he  did  so  much  to 
create  and  adorn,  marks  his  final  resting  place.  A 
more  imposing  monument  has  been  erected  by  his 
children,  and  those  of  his  brother  Horace,  in  the 
magnificent  memorial  building  on  the  spot  where 
their  fathers  did  business  for  many  years.  But  the 
most  desirable  monument  of  all  is  reared  to  the  two 
brothers  in  the  gratitude  and  esteem  of  the  many 
hearts  whose  cares  were  alleviated  or  removed  by 
the  sympathy,  the  charity,  and  the  business  aid  of 
these  Christian  bankers  and  philanthropists.  Their 
character  and  mental  traits  were  singularly  alike, 
and  their  lives  long  ran  parallel  to  each  other.  They 
were  engaged  in  similar,  and  often  in  the  same,  en- 
terprises. Their  names  are  usually  joined  in  speak- 
ing of  Syracuse  and  its  institutions.  Hamilton 
White  was  married  in  1841  to  Sarah  Randolph  Rich, 
daughter  of  Gaius  B.  Rich,  Esq.,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
She  was  an  amiable  and  accomplished  Christian 
woman,  and  shared  fully  the  spirit  of  her  husband. 
In  the  domestic  circle  the  character  of  Mr.  White 
shone  out  in  its  full  perfection.  He  made  the  family 
home  attractive  by  works  of  literature  and  art,  and 
many  pleasing  and  tasteful  adornments.  The  hos- 
pitality of  the  house  was  dispensed  with  simplicity, 
but  elegance.  Mrs.  White  was,  like  her  husband, 
active  in  religious  and  charitable  work,  and  identi- 
fied with  the  benevolent  institutions  of  the  city. 
She  survived  him  but  a  short  time,  and  died  on  the 
39th  of  March,  1867,  honored  and  regretted  by  all 
who  knew  her.  The  living  childreA  are  Jane 
Antoinette,  now  Mrs.  Thomas  Parish  Sherman ; 
Clara  Keep,  now  Mrs.  Robert  L.  S.  Hall,  of  New 
York  ;  and  Hamilton  Salisbury  White,  and  Howard 
Ganson  White,  both  of  the  city  of  Syracuse.  Of 
the  latter  a  brief  separate  sketch  follows  herewith. 
A  son,  Barrett  Rich  White,  and  a  daughter,  Sarah 
Aphia  White,  are  deceased, 


fHITE,  HOWARD  G.,  President  of  the  Porter 
Manufacturing  Company  of  Syracuse,  and 
son  of  the  foregoing,  was  born  at  Syracuse, 
May  5,  1856.  His  early  education  was  at  the  local 
schools.  When  he  was  some  thirteen  (ir  fourteen 
years  of  age,  he  attended  "  St.  John's  School  for 
Boys  "  at  the  neighboring  village  of  Manlius.  He 
entered  Cornell  University  under  the  presidency  of 
his  distinguished  cousin,  Andrew  D.  White;  but  his 
health  was  delicate,  and  it  was  found  that  long  con- 
tinued study  was  likely  to  break  it  down  altogether. 
After  a  year  or  two  of  college  life  he  was  obliged  to 
relinquish  it,  and  turn  his  attention  to  other  pursuits. 
In  the  meantime  a  business,  commenced  long  be- 
fore at  Syracuse,  was  rapidly  developing,  which  was 
to  become  the  future  field  for  the  exercise  of  his 
powers.  In.  that  productive  salt  region,  a  foundry, 
commenced  by  Burr  Burton  and  T.  R.  Porter,  had 
at  first  found  its  principal  business  in  making  cast- 
ings for  the  salt  works.  Its  operations  were  ex- 
panded from  time  to  time  to  embrace  mill  machinery 
of  various  kinds,  steam  pumps,  cotton  presses,  and 
steam  engines,  and  boilers  adapted  to  a  great  variety 
of  manufacturing  purposes.  The  firm  of  Burton  & 
Porter  became,  by  a  change  of  interest,  Porter  & 
Luther,  the  new  partner  being  John  M.  Luther.  A 
further  change  took  place  on  the  accession  of  T.  R. 
Porter  and  George  A.  Porter,  and  the  firm  became 
widely  known  as  Porter  &  Co.  Its  diversified  and 
extended  interests  rendered  it  convenient  to  re-organ- 
ize under  the  joint  manufacturing  statutes,  and  a 
stock  company  was  formed  in  1877  under  the  name 
of  the  Porter  Manufacturing  Company,  with  B.  R. 
White  as  President,  R.  Townsend,  Vice-President, 
G.  A.  Porter,  Treasurer,  and  D.  H.  Gowing,  Secre- 
tary. The  style  still  continues,  and  Mr.  Howard  G. 
White  is  the  President.  The  company  has  achieved 
a  world-wide  celebrity  for  its  portable  engines  and 
boilers.  The  "  Porter  Governor  "  is  well  known  as 
a  desirable  contrivance  for  regulating  the  power  and 
motion  of  the  piston.  The  "  Porter  Portable  En- 
gine "  is  sold  largely  in  foreign  countries,  particu- 
larly in  South  America,  and  is  attached  to  all  kinds 
of  machinery.  It  is  used  largely  for  thi-eshing  and 
other  agricultural  purposes,  for  which  it  is  well 
adapted.  From  two  to  three  hundred  men  are  em- 
ployed at  the  works,  which  occupy  a  large  part  of  a 
block  on  Salina  street  in  Syracuse.  Mr.  White  con- 
ducts a  stock  farm  of  sixty-five  acres  near  Syracuse, 
in  which  he  takes  much  pleasure  :  he  is  interested  in 
the  improvement  of  breeds.  In  1878  he  imported 
some  Norman  Percheron  horses,  celebrated  for  their 
size  and  strength  for  heavy  work.  He  has  also  a  fine 
stock  of  Holstein  cattle.  Among  the  rising  business 
men  of    Syracuse,  few  are   more    promising  than 
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Howard  G.  White.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  liigh  cul- 
tivation, refined  tastes,  and  progressive  ideas,  and 
takes  a  lively  interest  in  everything  affecting  the 
welfare  of  his  native  city.  He  is  a  vestryman  of  St. 
Paul's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  His  marriage 
occurred  September  25,  1879,  at  Oshkosh,  Wiscon- 
sin, to  Miss  Emma  Sawyer,  daughter  of  Hon.  Pliile- 
tus  Sawyer,  of  that  place,  United  States  Senator. 
The  wedding  tour  was  around  the  world,  with  a 
visit  to  nearly  every  country. 


^000,  HON.  DANIEL  P.,  of  Syracuse,   Onon- 
daga county,  N.  Y. ,  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Pompey,  of  the  same  county,  on  the  5th  of 
November,  1819.     At  the  commencement  of  the  cen- 
tury his  father,  from  Berkshire,  Mass.,  took  up  his 
residence  at  Pompey  Hill,  and  was  the  pioneer  law- 
yer of  the  place.     He  was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace 
and  a  man  of  influence  and  successful  practice,  and 
was  appointed  first  Postmaster  there  by  President 
Madison  in  1811.     After  Victory  Birdseye  settled  at 
Pompey,  in  1807,  a  partnership  was  formed  between 
the  two  lawyers,  and  the  firm  of  Wood  &  Birdseye 
were  the  instructors  of  many  who  were  afterwards 
practitioners  of  the  county.     The  cultivation  of  a 
tract  of  land,  which  the  elder  Wood  purchased,  fur- 
nished an  employment  congenial  to  his  tastes  and 
health,  and  he  resigned  the  honors  and  habits  of  the 
profession  principally  to  his  partner.    His  son,  Dan- 
iel P.  Wood,  assisting  his  father  during  his  boyhood, 
strengthened  his  constitution,   and  thus    prepared 
himself  to  realize,  in  the  arduous  mental  labors  yet 
to  come,  the  maxim,  Sana  mens  in  sano  corpore. 
Natural  scenery  exerts  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
youthful  mind.    From  Pompey  Hill,  a  portion  of 
which  is  1,700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  a  view 
at  one  point  stretches  far  in  every  direction,  un- 
broken save  by  the  horizon,  and  embracing  objects 
in  seven  counties.     The  mind  of  the  youth  grew  be- 
yond the  confines  of  the  farm.    At  first  he  attended 
the  distoct  schools,   but  the  wisdom  and  public 
spirit  of  his  father  and  other  residents  had  provided 
means  for  higher  education.     Daniel  Wood  was  one 
of  the  trustees  of  the  Pompey  Academy,  incorpor- 
ated in  1811,  and  its  Treasurer,  and  a  member  of  its 
prudential  committee.     While  pursuing  a  prepara- 
tory classical  course  at  this  academy,  young  Wood 
lost  his  father,  who  died  in  1838.     The  next  year  he 
entered  Hamilton   College,  at  the  time  when  the 
scholarly  Dr.  Simeon  North  commenced  his  useful 
and  efficient  presidency,   and  graduated   in   1843. 
During  his  college  course  his  mother  was  removed 
by  death;  she  was  Sophia  Sims,  of  a  family  resident 


in  New  England,  but  originally  of  Jamestown,  Va. 
Though  bereft  of  parental  advice  and  influence, 
Mr.  Wood  was  at  this  age  fixed  in  his  life  purposes 
and  principles.     In  addition  to  his  regular  studies, 
he  had  improved  his  mind  by  extensive  reading.  He 
commenced  studying  law  with  Hon.  "Victory  Birds- 
eye,  his  father's  former  partner,  who  had  been  a 
delegate  to  the  State  Constitutional  Convention,  and 
had  served  various  terms  in  the  State  Assembly  and 
Senate,  and  had  been  a  member  of  the  Fourteenth 
and  Twenty-seventh  Congresses.     Mr.  Wood's  legal 
studies  were  finished  in   the  office  of  George  W. 
Noxon,  of  Syracuse,  with  whom  he  formed  a  part- 
nership on  his  admission  to  the  bar  in  1846.     Two 
years  subsequently  he  contracted  marriage    with 
Lora  Celeste,  daughter  of  Silas  Smith,  of  Lanesboro, 
Mass.,   whose  wife  was  Eunice  Bagg,   descended 
from  Joseph  Loomis,  of  Windsor,  Conn.,  who  ar- 
rived at  Boston  from  England  in  1638.     Though 
many  lawyers  of  ability  and  experience  preceded 
Mr.  Wood  in  the  practice  of  the  law  at  Syracuse, 
the  competition  served  only  to  whet  his  energy  and 
resolution.     The  city  received  its  charter  in  1847, 
and  for  two  or  three  years  Mr.  Wood  was  appointed 
City  Attorney,   and  performed  the  duties  of  the 
office  so  acceptably,  that  he  was  put  in  successful 
nomination  for  the  Assembly  by  his    party — the 
Whigs — in  1852.     The  Onondaga  salt  production, 
which  had  been  rapidly  increasing  during  the  pre- 
ceding ten  years,  was  the  most  important  industrial 
interest  of  his  constituents.     During  the  -session  of 
1858  he  was  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Salt,  and  ably  and  impartially  protected  their  rights 
and  those  of  the  State.     He  was  also  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Code,  a  subject  then  of  en- 
grossing importance  to  the  lawyers  of  the  State, 
from  the  radical  changes  which  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  procedure  of  the  courts.     An  oppor- 
tunity was  thus  afforded  of  testing  his  legal  attain- 
ments and  their  ready  application,  which  resulted 
in  the  increase  of  his  reputation  as  a  lawyer.     As  a 
legislative  debater  he  made  his  mark  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  improvement  of  the  canals,  in  which  his 
constituents  were  largely  concerned,  and  in  the  im- 
peachment proceedings  against  and  the  trial  of  John 
C.  Mather,   the  Canal  Commissioner,  of  which  cel- 
ebrated trial  Mr.  Wood  was  one  of  the  Committee  of 
Managers    on   the   part   of   the    House.      His  re- 
election followed  these  services,   and  at  the  next 
session,   as  Chairman  of    the    Committee    on    Ed- 
ucational Institutions,  he  was  the  author  of  the  act 
creating  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
performed  a  very  effective  work  as  a  member  of  the 
Important  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.     Mr. 
I  Wood's  health  was  usually  equal  to  the  demands 
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made  upon  it ;  but  close  attention  to  his  public  du- 
ties and  legal  practice  for  a  succession  of  years,  ren- 
dered a  respite  necessary,  and  in  1857  he  visited  the 
Southern  States,  and  made  the  return  journey  from 
South  Carolina  on  horseback.  On  the  dissolution 
of  the  Whig  party,  Mr.  Wood  co-operated  in  the 
Republican  organization.  The  first  acts  of  secession 
roused'  his  patriotism.  He  accompanied  the  Presi- 
dent-elect on  his  journey  to  the  National  Capital, 
which,  it  had  been  predicted,  Lincoln  would  never 
reach  alive.  Mr.  Wood  assisted  with  earnestness  in 
the  raising  of  troops.  The  Twelfth  Regiment  of  N. 
Y.  Volunteers  was  among  the  first  formed  in  the 
State,  and  during  the  war  was  followed  by  three 
other  complete  regiments  from  the  county,  besides 
separate  batteries  and  companies.  In  1865  Mr. 
Wood  again  represented  his  district  in  the  Assem- 
bly, and  was  Chairman  of  the  Special  Committee 
which  conducted  the  remains  of  President  Lincoln 
from  the  city  of  New  York  through  the  State.  At 
the  same  session,  and  in  the  next  Assembly,  in 
which  he  was  likewise  a  Representative,  he  was 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Canals,  and  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  W^ys  and 
Means.  In  1867  he  was  elected  for  the 
fifth  time  to  the  Assembly,  and  became  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  on 
which  he  had  had  so  much  experience.  The  years 
which  followed  were  the  era  of  inflation  and  of  ju- 
dicial and  legislative  corruption.  The  Tweed  ring 
of  the  city  of  New  York  was  in  the  plentitude  of  its 
power,  and  sought  to  dominate  the  political  organi- 
zations of  the  State.  A  reform  was  needed  in  both 
parties.  It  was  important  to  break  down  the  Tam- 
many influence  in  the  Legislature.  Mr.  Wood  was 
brought  forward  in  1871  for  the  State  Senate,  as  a 
man  who  could  not  be  led  by  friend  or  foe  to  swerve 
from  the  strict  line  of  rectitude,  impartiality,  and 
political  purity.  Elected  by  a  majority  of  nearly 
4,000,  he  represented  the  Twenty-second  District 
during  the  next  term  of  two  years,  and  was  assigned 
to  the  chairmanship  of  the  Finance  Committee,  and 
thus  placed  in  a  position  where  he  had  to  meet  and 
vanquish  the  hosts  of  corruption,  whether  in  the 
House  or  in  the  lobby.  The  first  session  was 
crowded  with  events.  The  Tammany  Judges  and 
other  officers  were  impeached.  In  these  proceed- 
ings, without  neglecting  any  of  his  other  duties. 
Senator  Wood  participated  actively,  and  took  the 
most  decided  ground  for  a  pure  judiciary.  No  one 
did  more  to  break  the  rule  of  Tweed  in  the  politics 
of  the  State.  The  fight  against  irregularity  and  ex- 
travagance was  continued  through  the  next  session. 
The  Supply  bill,  in  which  unjust  appropriations 
had  been  often  artfully  introduced,  was  watched  by 


the  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  with  un- 
ceasing vigilance.  Having  had  a  copy  made  of  the 
bill  as  reported  by  the  Conference  Committee,  he 
would  not  allow  it  to  leave  his  hands  for  a  moment, 
until  he  had  compared  it  word  by  word  with  the 
engrossed  bill  in  the  last  stage  of  its  progress.  Mr. 
Wood  was  unanimously  renominated  by  acclama- 
tion by  the  Republican  Senatorial  Convention,  and 
returned  to  the  Senate  without  opposition.  The 
Democratic  Senatorial  Convention  in  the  Twenty- 
second  District,  consisting  of  Cortland  and  Onon- 
daga counties,  in  the  fall  of  1873,  was,  though 
small  in  numbers,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  polit- 
ical gatherings  ever  held  in  the  State.  After  a  mo- 
tion had  been  made  to  ballot  for  a  candidate  for 
Senator,  one  of  the  delegates  declared  that,  "while 
he  had  no  regard  for  the  Republican  party,  he  had 
respect  for  Senator  Wood  :"  he  was  ready  to  recog- 
nize good  wherever  it  might  exist,  and  therefore  in 
favor  of  making  no  nomination  against  that  Senator. 
Another  delegate  knew  "that  the  ring  Republicans 
did  not  like  Senator  Wood,  and  that  they  would  be 
willing  to  contribute  thousands  of  dollars  to  defeat 
him."  The  convention  decided  unanimously  not 
to  make  a  nomination.  In  1874  and  1875  Senator 
Wood  acted  again  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  and  continued  to  practice  economy  and 
wise  retrenchment.  He  was  a  bulwark  against  un- 
worthy, hungry  applicants,  and  insisted  on  a  strict 
compliance,  even  in  useful  measures,  with  the  forms 
of  the  law,  as  the  only  safe  method  of  guarding  the 
Treasury.  When  it  was  proposed  to  indirectly  an- 
ticipate an  appropriation  for  the  new  Capitol,  he 
pronounced  it  an  evasion  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
State,  and  was  unmoved  by  the  arguments  in  its 
favor  urged  by  the  Senators  of  both  parties.  He 
was  the  author  of  the  Banking  act  passed  in  1875. 
While  in  the  Senate  he  was  surprised  by  a  move- 
ment of  the  military  oificers  of  Central  New  York 
to  secure  his  appointment  to  the  command  of  the 
Sixth  Division  of  the  National  Guard,  on  the  resig- 
nation, in  1874,  of  Major-General  Barnum,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  removal  from  the  State.  Senator 
Wood,  though  often  applied  to,  would  not  consent 
to  be  his  successor,  and  Governor  Dix  sent  in  his 
name  for  the  major-generalship  of  that  division 
without  his  concurrence.  The  Senate  at  once  con- 
firmed the  nomination  with  much  enthusiasm.  Ed- 
itorial congratulations  poured  in  from  every  quar- 
ter. In  a  leading  article  on  the  subject,  the  Albany 
Bkening  Journal  used  the  following  language,  which 
illustrates  the  spirit  of  the  press  generally  : 

"It  is  not  singular  that  the  military  element  of 
Onondaga  and  Central  New  York  should  seek,  as  they 
have  been  seeking  for  months,  the  consent  of  Senator 
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Wood  to  take  their  command.  The  plumes  and  the 
epaulettes  are  no  work  of  his.  But  the  soldiers 
knew  that  whatever  he  undertakes  he  pushes  with 
irrepressible  energy;  and  if  he  had  not  trained  on 
the  tented  field,  or  flashed  his  sword  in  the  pageant 
of  parade,  they  had  seen  his  successful  generalship 
in  other  spheres.  If  skill  in  tactics  were  an  essen- 
tial qualification,  then  no  man  could  surpass  him. 
If  understanding  of  strategy  were  needful,  then  was 
he  a  master.  If  capacity  for  fighting  were  required, 
then  he  was  just  the  man.  *  *  *  In  the  Legisla- 
ture he  has  stood  as  a  sort  of  corps  of  observa- 
tion, watching  against  improper  measui'es.  He  has 
deployed  his  forces  against  all  forms  of  jobs.  He 
has  beat  the  long  roll  and  mustered  the  columns 
whenever  there  was  danger.  He  has  posted  his 
pickets,  kept  up  his  line  of  sentinels,  slept  on  his 
arms,  and  has  been  constantly  on  the  alert  for 
every  exigency." 

The  territory  of  the  Sixth  Division  comprised  the 
counties  of  Broome,  Cayuga,  Chenango,  Cortland, 
Madison,  Oneida,  Onondaga,  Oswego,  Otsego,  Sen- 
eca, Tioga,  Tompkins,  Chemung,  Schuyler,  Yates, 
Ontario,  Wayne,  Jefferson,  St.  Lawrence,  and  Lewis. 
The  able  efficiency  of  Senator  Wood  and  his  spotlesss 
public  record  had  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the 
minds  of  all  who  were  desirous  of  a  higher  code 
of  political  ethics,  especially  those  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  who  were  seeking  to  purify  the  ermine 
and  to  alleviate  the  burdens  of  taxation.  Soon  af- 
ter his  appointment  as  Major-General,  Senator  Wood 
was  the  recipient,  from  the  New  York  City  Coun- 
cil of  Political  Reform,  of  a  costly  sword,  with  the 
inscription  on  the  blade,  "  May  this  sword  be  drawn 
only  to  enforce  righteous  laws,"  and  with  the  en- 
graved inscription  on  the  box  enclosing  the  sword, 
"  Presented  to  Major-General  Daniel  P.  Wood  by 
the  New  York  City  Council  of  Political  Reform, 
in  recognition  of  his  eminent  services  in  1873,  1873, 
and  1874,  as  a  member  of  the  State  Senate,  in  fa- 
vor of  reform  legislation,  especially  for  the  city  of 
New  York."  The  presentation  was  made  by  Judge 
Emott,  at  a  gathering  of  the  prominent  merchants, 
bankers,  and  lawyers  of  the  metropolis,  in  an  ad- 
dress containing  .this  endorsement: 

"The  Governor  having  selected  you  for  a  re- 
sponsible military  office  in  the  State,  we,  your 
friends,  feel  great  pleasure  in  testifying  to  you  the 
satisfaction  that  appointment  gives  us,  and  our 
sense  of  the  fidelity  with  which  you  maintained 
the  cause  of  reform  and  good  government,  and 
watched  for  the  approach  of  the  enemies  of  that 
cause,  and  served  the  State,  perhaps,  more  efficiently 
than  any  other  man  in  the  Legislature  during  the  pe- 
riod we  have  passed  through,  so  full  of  events  of  im- 
portance, which  have  taxed  the  energies  of  men  both 
in  and  out  of  the  Legislature  to  prevent  bad  govern- 
ment, and  bring  us  to  the  point  we  have  reached  in 
reform  and  reconstruction  of  municipal  affairs." 

The  following  is  a  passage  in  the  felicitous  re- 
sponse of  General  Wood  on  that  occasion  : 


"  I  recall,  with  the  greatest  pleasure  and  gratitude, 
the  conspicuous  and  efficient  service  performed  by 
the  New  York  Council  of  Political  Refonn,  with 
others,  in  the  overthrow  of  that  dynasty  of  corrupt 
and  bad  men,  who  had  fastened  like  vampires  ujjon 
the  body  politic  of  this  great  metropolis,  consuming 
its  substance,  and  wielding  its  vast  political  ma- 
chinery and  official  patronage  in  such  a  manner 
as  enabled  it  to  subject  to  its  blighting  control  the 
government  and  finances  of  the  entire  State  ;  a 
dynasty  so  well  entrenched  and  fortified  that  it 
had  come  to  consider  itself,  and  well  nigh  to  be  con- 
ceded to  be,  financially  invincible  and  politically 
omnipotent.  The  endorsement  of  my  political 
course  by  such  a  body  of  patriotic  men,  laboring 
thus  unselfishly  for  the  general  good,  had  it  been 
expressed  in  a  less  costly  way,  by  a  simple  resolu- 
tion of  approval,  would  have  been  all,  and  more 
than  all,  my  feeble  efforts  have  deserved." 

In  1869  the  Trust  and  Deposit  Company  of  On- 
ondaga was  organized  with  Mr.  Wood  as  one  of 
the  Vice-Presidents,  and  his  connection  with  the 
institution  has  since  continued.  The  company  has 
a  paid  up  capital  of  $100,000,  and  acts  as  an  agent 
in  making  investments,  as  an  administrator  of  es- 
tates, and  as  a  depositary  for  funds  and  other  valu- 
ables. Of  late  years,  since  his  retirement  from  the 
Senate,  he  has  been  the  President  of  the  Onondaga 
County  Savings  Bank,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
incorporators  in  1855.  The  deposits  of  17,500  per- 
sons, amounting  to  over  $5,500,000,  are  efficiently 
managed.  There  is  -a  sui-plus  of  $760,000,  including 
one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the  city,  which,  with 
the  lot,  corst  about  $300,000.  General  Wood  is  also 
a  director  of  the  New  York  State  Banking  Com- 
pany, incorporated  in  1852,  and  re-organized  under 
its  present  title  twenty  years  afterwards.  He  is 
President  of  the  Highland  Solar  Salt  Manufacturing 
Company,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  originators. 
He  is  prominently  interested  in  the  Genesee  and 
Water  Street  Railroad,  and  in  the  railway  running 
from  Syracuse  to  its  suburb,  the  village  of  Geddes, 
of  both  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  originators.  He 
is  the  principal  owner  in,  and  President  and  princi- 
pal manager  of,  the  Metallic  Burial  Casket  Manufac- 
turing Company  of  New  York  city,  which  pre- 
sented to  the  Government  the  casket  for  the  remains 
of  President  Garfield,  and  the  cases  sent  out  for  the 
bodies  of  the  De  Long  Arctic  expedition.  General 
Wood  is  a  man  of  pleasing  address  and  kindly  dis- 
position, popular  with  all  classes.  His  life  has 
been  intertwined  with  the  growth  of  Syracuse  and 
its  institutions  in  many  ways,  for  which  we  have 
space  but  for  a  general  mention.  He  has  three 
children  living, — Frank  Wood,  of  the  law  firm  of 
Wood  &  Stone,  of  Syracuse  ;  Mary  Clifton  Wood, 
and  Cornelia  Longstreet  Wood.  He  has  lost  three 
children,  who  died  in  infancy. 
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f  RIGHT,  LUTHER,  a  prominent  citizen  and  retired 
banker  of  the  city  of  Oswego,  was  born  in  tlie 
town  of  Nelson,  Cheshire  County,  New  Hamp- 
shire, on  tlie  13th  of  September,  1799.  Of  the  early 
English  stock  settling  in  New  England,  his  father, 
Jesse  Wright,  was  born  at  Woburn,  near  Boston,  Mass. 
His  mother,  a  Parker  of  Woburn,  was  of  the  same 
stock.  Jesse  Wright,  who  was  a  farmer,  was  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  the  town  of  Rodman,  Jefferson  County, 
N.  T.,  moving  there  when  his  son  was  about  seven 
years  of  age.  As  the  youth  grew  up  he  assisted  his 
father  on  the  farm,  acquiring  the  education  afforded 
by  the  common  schools  of  the  period.  Improving  his 
opportunities,  he  was  able  to  act  as  a  teacher  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  years,  and  passed  two  years  at  this 
employment.  Mercantile  pursuits  were  selected  as  a 
permanent  profession,  and  an  engagement  secured 
with  Jesse  Smith,  of  Smithville,  a  village  near  Sack- 
ett's  Harbor.  Mr.  Smith  was  prosecuting  aa  extensive 
traffic  with  wide  connections,  and  young  Wright,  by 
an  assiduous  and  devoted  service  of  seven  years,  pre- 
pared himself  for  a  successful  business  life.  He  went 
into  business  on  his  own  account  in  Tompkins  County, 
where  he  prospered  for  a  few  years.  In  1828  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Lucinda  Smith,  and  in  1832  settled  perma- 
nently in  Oswego.  The  village,  which  was  incorporated 
in  1828,  with  a  population  of  only  about  one  thousand, 
was  rapidly  increasing  in  size  and  importance  It  had 
been  a  port  of  entry  since  1803.  The  branch  canal 
connecting  the  port  with  the  Erie  Canal  was  completed 
in  1828.  The  schooner  "Erie,"  the  first  vessel  that 
passed  round  Niagara  Falls  from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake 
Ontario,  through  the  new  Welland  Canal,  arrived  at 
Oswego  on  the  1st  of  August,  1830.  Though  the  vil- 
lage suffered  by  a  large  flre  in  October  of  that  year, 
and  by  the  visitation  of  the  cholera  in  1832,  its  open- 
ing prospects  and  rapid  strides  were  the  pledge  of 
fortune  to  the  man  who,  with  the  vigor  of  manhood 
before  him,  and  keeping  aloof  from  mere  speculation, 
would  devote  himself  year  by  year  to  legitimate  busi- 
ness, and  identify  himself  with  the  growth  of  the 
place.  Mr.  Wright  went  into  the  milling  and  for- 
warding business,  and  for  a  decade  enjoyed  steady 
prosperity,  interrupted  only  by  the  commercial  revul- 
sion of  1837.  His  sagacity,  coupled  with  uprightness, 
caused  his  selection  for  important  posts.  In  1839,  and 
again  in  1841,  he  was  elected  President  of  the  village. 
The  next  year,  a  flre  which  destroyed  his  establish- 
ment gave  a  new  direction  to  his  talents.  For  years 
experience  and  reflection  had  been  fitting  him  for  a 
banker.  From  his  youth  he  had  been  conversant  with 
the  phases  of  business  life  on  the  borders  of  the  lake. 
He  had  made  finance  a  close  study  in  his  own  opera- 
tions. He  had  witnessed  the  sins  of  inflation  and 
over-trading  in  which  Oswego  had  deeply  shared,  and 


the  chastisement  that  had  overtaken  her  in  the  finan- 
cial storm.  The  two  local  banks  had  been  swept 
away  by  the  tempest.  After  years  of  depression  the 
skies  were  clearing.  As  a  private  citizen,  and  in  his 
official  capacity,  he  commanded  the  confidence  of  the 
people.  The  necessary  capital  was  in  his  hands.  In 
1843  he  established  the  Luther  Wright's  Bank,  and 
his  name  was  soon  recognized  throughout  the  State  as 
that  of  a  prominent  and  successful  banker.  His  fore- 
sight was  not  disappointed.  Oswego  entered  on  a 
course  of  new  and  unexampled  prosperity.  New 
mills  followed,  one  after  another.  In  the  year  1847 
alone,  no  less  than  six  large  establishments  were 
erected,  with  a  capacity  of  forty-two  himdred  barrels 
of  flour  per  day.  A  city  government  was  organized 
in  1848,  and  the  same  year  the  Oswego  and  Syracuse 
Railroad  was  completed.  The  route  had  been  sur- 
veyed as  early  as  1839,  and  then  the  enterprise  slept 
until  1847,  at  which  time  the  Company  was  fully 
organized,  with  Mr.  Wright  as  Treasurer — a  position 
which  he  continued  to  fill  until  the  road  came  under 
the  management  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and 
Western  Railroad'Company,  in  1872.  When  the  Lake 
Ontario  Shore  Railroad  Company  was  organized,  and 
its  road  constructed  from  Oswego  to  its  junction  with 
the  Rome,  Watertown  and Ogdensburgh  Railroad,  Mr. 
Wright  was  chosen  also  the  Treasurer  of  that  Com- 
pany, and  so  continued  until  the  sale  of  tl)e  property 
and  franchises  to  the  Company  owning  the  principal 
road.  In  the  organization  of  the  Oswego  Gas  Light 
Company,  in  1852,  he  became  the  President  of  the 
Company.  His  business  and  associations  led  to  his 
participation  or  ownership  in  various  manufacturing 
concerns.  He  became  interested  in  the  Ames  Iron 
Works,  founded  in  1853,  and  the  Lake  Ontario  Mills, 
which  were  destroyed  by  the  conflagration  of  that 
year  and  rebuilt  a  few  months  afterwards,  came  under 
his  ownership ;  but  these  properties  were  disposed  of 
on  favorable  opportunity.  These  demands  on  his 
time  and  strength  did  not  prevent  due  attention  to 
calls  affecting  the  general  welfare.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  the  Suporvisorship  of  the  town  of 
Oswego,  to  which  he  was  elected  in  1845.  He  was 
one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  Oswego  Orphan  Asy- 
lum, in  1852,  and  has  been  one  of  the  Trustees  from 
that  time  to  the  present.  Meanwhile,  his  banking 
business  was  flourishing,  and  kept  pace  with  the  gen- 
eral progress.  The  aggregate  imports  and  exports  of 
Oswego  had  increased  from  $9,500,000  in  1846,  to 
$40,000,000  in  1853.  Its  imports  of  wheat  in  the 
latter  year  exceeded  7,000,000  bushels,  and  ( f  lum- 
ber 136,000,000  feet;  its  exports  of  flour  exceeded 
1,000,000  barrels.  The  disaster  of  that  year,  when 
all  the  elevators  and  mills  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Oswego  River,  and  many  other  blocks  of  buildings, 
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were  destroyed  by  Are,  was  but  a  temporary  set-back. 
Within  eighteen  montlis,  six  mills  and  eight  elevators, 
with  increased  capacity,  had  taken  the  place  of  those  that 
wore  destroyed,  making,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1854,  sev- 
enteen flouring  mills  and  ten  elevators  in  operation  in 
the  city.    It  was  the  most  extensive  wheat  market  in 
the  State,  and  its  trade  with  Canada  was  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  Canadian  commerce  of  the  United  States. 
In  that  year  fourteen  vessels  were  built  within  the  dis- 
trict.    The  reciprocity  treaty  contracted  with  Great 
Britain  in  the  same  year,  imparted  a  further  impetus, 
which  was  not  arrested  until  the  panic  of  1857.     The 
whole  period  was  one  of  great  activity  for  the  banking 
capital  of  Oswego,  and  a,  large  volume  of  mercantile 
paper  had  to  be  floated  constantly  in  handling  the 
supplies  of  produce   that  came  by  lake  and  canal. 
New   institutions  were    organized,   but   the    Luther 
Wright's  Bank,  with  its  capital  of  $300,000,   main- 
tained the  lead.     The  revulsion  that  followed  the  sus- 
pension of   the  Ohio  Trust  Company,  in  1857,  was 
perhaps  the  most  sudden  and  unexpected  of  all  our 
financial  disturbances.     The  sources  of  money  supply 
seemed  for  the  time  to  be  dried  up.    Nothing  could  be 
turned  into  cash.     Merchants  and  bankers  were  fail- 
ing,  and  no  one  could  predict  the  morrow.      Mr. 
Wright,   one  of  the  most  conscientious  of  bankers, 
thought  at  once  of  his  depositors.     There  was  no  time 
for  careful  deliberation,  and  in  the  prevailing  distrust 
and  the  scarcity  of  money  he  decided  to  close  the 
doors.     As  soon  as  his  intentions  were  known,  Mr.  E. 
B.  Judson,  Cashier  of  the  Lake  Ontario  Bank,  (now 
President  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Syracuse), 
and  other  bankers,  satisfied  of  the  soundness  of  the 
Luther  Wright's  Bank,  advised  him  not  to  suspend, 
and  having  the  fullest  confidence  in  his  rectitude  and 
financial  capacity,  offered  to  loan  him  any  money  he 
might  need.     But  his  high  sense  of  honor  would  not 
allow  him  to  involve  others  in  any  possibility  of  loss; 
and  knowing  that,  unless  property  should  be  sacrificed 
by  immediate  convei-sion,  every  depositor  and  creditor 
would  be  paid  in  full,  he  adhered  to  his  purpose.     The 
depositors  were  speedily  paid,  and  instead  of  going, 
like  other  establishments,  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver, 
iis  business  was  joined  to  that  of  the  Lake  Ontario 
Bank,   and  the  amalgamated  institution,   which,   in 
1865,  was  re-organized  as  the  Lake  Ontario  National 
Bank,   attained  a  high  degree  of  prosperity.     At  a 
later  date,  Mr.  Wright  accepted  the  Presidency,  and 
managed  its  finances  with  wisdom  and  success  until  its 
liquidation,   when  he  was  approaching  his  eightieth 
year.    In  1869,  the  Presidency  of  the  Oswego  City 
Savings  Bank  became  vacant  by  the  death  of  Thomas 
Kingsford,  and  Mr.  Wright  was  elected  as  his  suc- 
cessor.   Mr.   Wright  was  united  in  wedlock  to  his 
second  wife,  who  was  Miss  L.  Bailey,  of  Adams,  Jef- 


ferson County,  in  1840,  having  lost  his  first  wife  by 
death  two  years  previously.  They  have  two  children, 
Henry  S.  Wright,  of  the  wholesale  lumber  firm  of 
Kenyon,  Wright  &  Co.,  of  Oswego,  and  Alice,  wife  of 
John  T.  Mott,  Vice-President  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Oswego.  Another  son  is  deceased.  Mr.  Wright 
is  held  in  the  highest  respect  by  the  coeval  bank- 
ers of  the  State  and  others  familiar  with  his  history. 
The  citizens  of  Oswego  feel  indebted  for  the  aid  which 
public  improvements  have  received  from  his  capital 
and  judicious  advice,  and  for  the  rare  standard  of 
character  which  he  has  exemplified.  As  he  looks  for- 
ward to  the  close  of  life,  he  has  no  cause  to  fear  that 
he  will  leave  an  enemy  behind  him,  or  that  quickened 
memory  will  recall  a  human  being  whom  he  has 
wronged;  and  as  he  looks  back,  as  far  as  man  can 
look  back  with  complacency  on  the  traveled  path,  he 
will  see  by  the  wayside  only  the  traces  of  benevolence 
and  Christian  principle.  His  rfesidence  at  Oswego  is  a 
fine  mansion,  in  the  midst  of  cultivated  grounds, 
evincing  taste  and  refinement. 


KINGSFORD,  THOMAS,  whose  name  is  of  world- 
wide renown  as  the  originator  of  the  process  for 
extracting  starch  from  Indian  corn,  was  born  at 
Wickham,  County  of  Kent,  England,  on  the  26th  of 
September,  1799,  and  died  at  his  residence  in  the  city 
of  Oswego  on  the  38th  of  November,  1869.  According 
to  an  old  tradition,  the  family  name  originated  in  the 
reign  of  King  John,  when,  in  one  of  the  flights  of  that 
restless  and  capricious  monarch,  he  was  borne  across  a 
stream  that  obstructed  his  way,  on  the  back  of  a  loyal 
subject,  who,  in  th;it  age  of  new  surnames,  was  ever 
afterwards  designated  as  King's-ford.  That  the  fam- 
ily flourished  is  evident  from  the  coat-of-arms,  whose 
crest  consists  of  the  branch  of  a  rosebush,  bearing  roses 
represented  in  their  natural  colors.  George  Kingsford, 
the  father  of  Thomas  Kingsford,  was  born  in  the  Coun- 
ty of  Kent,  England,  January  9th,  1767.  His  wife, 
Mary  Love,  was  born  February  4th,  1705,  at  Headcorn, 
in  the  same  county.  They  were  married  January  18th, 
1789.  Their  son  Thomas  married  Ann  Thomson,  Jan- 
uary 6th,  1818.  She  was  a  native  of  the  maritime  bor- 
ough of  Deal,  which  is  a  member  of  the  cinque  port  of 
Sandwich,  County  of  Kent,  and  then  the  widow  of  a 
sea-captain  named  Thomson,  with  one  child,  a  daugh- 
ter three  years  old,  also  named  Ann  Thomson.  At- 
tracted by  the  openings  to  be  found  in  this  country, 
Thomas  Kingsford  crossed  the  ocean  in  1831,  bringing 
his  capital,  composed  principally  of  a  good  character, 
resolute  purpose,  strong  common  sense,  and  consider- 
able scientific  knowledge,  especially  of  practical  chem- 
istry, which  he  had  studied  while  connected  with  ex- 
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tensive  chemical  vrorks  in  England.  In  April,  1833, 
he  went  to  work  as  a  common  hand  at  William  Colgate 
&  Go's  starch  factory  at  Harsimus,  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J. 
This  firm  was  one  of  the  largest  engaged  in  that  manu- 
facture, which  was  then  in  its  infancy  in  this  country. 
Not  many  years  before,  the  production  of  starch  was 
nearly  confined  to  the  family.  An  inferior  article  was 
produced  for  laundry  porposes,  mainly  from  the  potato, 
which  readily  yields  its  twenty  per  cent,  of  starch. 
The  use  in  America  in  the  making  of  textile  fabrics 
was  as  limited  as  the  manufactures  themselves,  though 
in  Great  Britain  the  development  of  the  -cotton  manu- 
facture and  of  calico  printing  had  created  a  demand, 
which  was  recognized  in  1796,  by  the  British  Society 
of  Arts  in  giving  their  prize  medal  to  Mrs.  Gibbs  of 
Portland,  for  her  discovery  of  the  wrnum  maculatum 
as  a  fruitful  source  of  starch.  Its  extensive  modern 
consumption  in  the  laundry  dates  from  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  noted  for  the  enormous  ruffs  fashion- 
able with  both  sexes.  It  was  applied  in  the  last  cen- 
tury by  the  perfumers  in  making  their  hair  powders 
while  the  coiffure  was  so  important  a  part  of  the 
toilet  in  the  reigns  of  Queen  Anne  and  the  Brunswick 
kings.  It  was  also  used  with  indigo  to  stiffen  and 
clear  linen.  The  sumptuary  laws  in  the  early  part  of 
the  century  prohibited  its  employment  for  other  pur- 
poses. It  had  been  extracted  from  various  articles. 
Starch  is  a  common  organic  vegetable  principle.  Sago, 
tapioca  and  arrowroot,  all  of  them  nearly  pure  starch, 
are  well  known  as  articles  of  food.  It  can  be  pro- 
cured in  various  degrees  of  excellence  from  all  the 
cereals,  but  ■v.'ith  some  of  them  the  difiiculty  and  ex- 
pense prevent  the  possibility  of  satisfactoiy  profit. 
For  1800  years  the  best  starch  had  been  obtained  from 
wheat.  Pliny  speaks  of  the  wheat  starch  made  in  the 
island  of  Chios  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago.  The  fer- 
tile mind  of  Mr.  Kingsford  foresaw  the  prospect  of 
improvement.  He  noticed  the  quality  of  our  Indian 
corn  and  how  easily  it  could  be  raised,  and  suggested 
to  his  employers  the  practicability  of  extracting  starch 
from  it.  They  were  manufacturing  from  wheat  and 
were  satisfied.  He  conferred  with  several  starch 
makers  on  the  subject,  but  stood  alone  in  his  view. 
Receiving  no  encouragement,  he  determined  in  1841  to 
test  the  value  of  his  ideas  at  his  own  expense.  The 
difficulties  he  conquered  can  only  be  appreciated  by  a 
recital  of  his  experiments  in  that  and  the  following 
year.  Beginning  by  processes  similar  to  those  applied 
to  wheat,  he  attempted  without  success  to  separate 
the  starch  by  soaking  Indian  corn  meal  and  washing  it 
through  sieves.  No  better  results  were  accomplished 
by  soaking  shelled  corn  for  several  da,ys  in  the  lye  of 
wood  ashes  to  soften  the  grain  and  reducing  the  whole 
to  a  pulp  by  the  use  of  a  mortar  and  pestle :  he  could 
not  wash  out  the  -starch.    A  wood  screw  crusher  and 


a  paint  mill  were  tried  successively,  but  nothing  was 
gained.  Borrowing  a  rusted  sugar  mill,  he  cleaned  it 
as  well  as  he  cOuld  and  passed  the  soaked  corn  between 
the  rollers,  but  experienced  the  additional  mishap  of 
discoloring  the  product.  More  elaborate  contrivances 
were  adopted.  He  fitted  up  a  pair  of  granite  rollers 
moved  upon  shafts  in  a  frame,  and  by  repeated  opera- 
tions reduced  the  grain  to  a  clear  pulp ;  but  when  the 
starch  was  strained,  washed  and  settled,  it  was  found  so 
mixed  with  gluten,  albumen  and  woody  fiber,  that  he 
could  riot  separate  it  by  the  ordinary  methods.  A 
trial  of  various  acids  followed ;  then  a  solution  of  wood 
ash  lye  was  added  to  the  mixture.  All  these  experi- 
ments and  others  were  failures.  Without  yielding  to 
discouragement  he  treated  another  mixture  with  a  solu- 
tion of  lime,  still  without  success.  Throwing  this  mix- 
ture into  the  same  pail  which  held  the  lot  treated  with 
the  lye  solution,  he  racked  his  brain  for  some  new  pro- 
cess. On  emptying  the  pail  a  few  days  afterwards  he 
discovered  to  his  joy  and  surprise,  a  quantity  of  beau- 
tiful starch  thoroughly  separated.  His  experiments 
for  perfecting  the  production  were  now  pursued  with 
enthusiasm,  and  in  1843,  he  succeeded  in  preparing  a 
lot  suitable  for  sale.  The  benefit  of  the  discovery  was 
offered  to  the  manufacturers  :  new  machinery  was  in- 
troduced and  the  manufacture  of  starch  from  corn  was 
pushed  with  vigor.  The  superiority  of  the  new  starch 
was  acknowledged  by  the  trade  generally,  and  Mr. 
Kingsford  decided  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  on 
his  own  account.  In  1846,  he  discontinued  his  con- 
nection with  William  Colgate  &  Co.,  and  formed  with 
liis  son,  Thomson  Kingsford,  who  had  assisted  him  in 
his  experiments,  the  firm  of  T.  Kingsford  &  Son.  A 
small  starch  factory  was  put  up  at  Bergen,  N.  J.  The 
building  soon  proved  too  contracted  for  the  increasing 
demand,  and,  in  the  fall  of  1847,  Mr.  Kingsford  ac- 
cepted the  overtures  of  parties  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  to 
join  him  in  the  business  on  a  larger  scale.  A  stock 
company,  with  a  capital  of  $50,000,  was  formed  in 
1848,  under  the  State  manufacturing  laws,  having  the 
corporate  name  "The  Oswego  Starch  Factory,"  and 
the  firm  of  T.  Kingsford  &  Son  entered  into  a  con- 
tract with  the  company  for  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  the  starch.  Mr.  Kingsford's  practical  sense  pro- 
tected him  from  the  fate  of  many  inventors  and  dis- 
coverers. The  secret  of  his  process  had  remained  in 
his  own  bosom,  and  he  bargained  that  it  should  still 
remain  there.  Many  discoverers  of  chemical  mixtures 
have  published  them  to  the  world  through  the  Patent 
Office,  under  the  fond  delusion  that  the  Government 
would  protect  them.  The  United  States,  unlike  some 
other  governments,  issue  a  patent  to  any  applicant  on 
a  prima  fade  case,  and  leave  the  patentee  to  maintain 
his  rights  in  the  courts.  Most  of  these  mixtures  are, 
as  discoveries,  not  patentable,  but  even  if  the  validity 
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of  the  patent  is  admitted,  evasion  is  so  easy  by  adding 
substances  really  inert,  or  by  changing  proportions,  as 
to  render  the  so-called  protection  nearly  worthless. 
Mr.  Kingsford  was  never  obliged  to  go  into  the  courts 
in  an  attempt  to  protect  himself  from  robbery.  To  his 
son,  Thomson  Kingsford,  the  secret  was  alone  unfolded, 
and  one  or  the  other  of  the  partners  has  always  per- 
sonally attended  to  the  treatment  of  the  incipient  starch 
with  the  suitable  chemical  compounds.  On  the  com- 
pletion of  the  new  arrangement,  a  location  better 
adapted  to  a  large  business  was  desired,  and  Oswego 
was  selected  as  a  place  of  superior  facilities.  The  wa- 
ter of  the  river  was  pure,  the  water  power  unfailing,  the 
accommodations  for  the  receiving  grain  from  the  West 
unsurpassed,  and  the  means  of  transportation  for  the 
manufactured  j^rticle  both  by  water  and  land,  equally 
convenient.  A  factory  was  built  on  the  Varick  Canal, 
just  west  of  the  Oswego  River,  not  far  from  its  en- 
trance into  Lake  Ontario.  The  manufacture  was 
commenced  with  sixty-five  workmen,  and  during  the 
next  year  the  product  was  1,337,128  pounds.  Scrupu- 
lous care  was  taken  that  not  a  pound  should  leave  the 
establishment  that  failed  to  reach  the  highest  standard. 
Mr.  Kingsford  had  now  secured  for  his  discovery  a 
position  for  which  many  inventors  have  sighed  against 
hope.  It  enjoyed,  to  a  wide  extent,  the  benefits  of 
"a local  habitation  and  a  name."  Its  reputation  ex- 
tended, and  during  the  ensuing  five  years  the  average 
production  exceeded  3,000,000  of  pounds  yearly.  Ad- 
ditional buildings  were  necessary,  as  well  as  many  im- 
provements in  the  machinery  and  other  appliances. 
The  inventive  genius  of  the  son,  Thomson  Kingsford, 
was  frequently  brought  into  requisition,  and  the  aegis 
of  the  Patent  Office  was  sought  for  inventions  that 
could  be  practically  protected.  The  growth  of  the 
business  continued.  During  the  five  years  from  1854 
to  1859,  the  amount  made  was  an  average  of  about 
7,000,000  of  pounds  yearly.  The  succeeding  five  years 
covered  the  era  of  depression  caused  by  the  war  in 
sundry  manufactures  in  which  a  large  amount  of  stai'ch 
was  absorbed,  but  still  the  average  annual  figure  was 
increasing.  One  other  period  of  five  years  was  em- 
braced in  Mr.  Kingsford's  life,  and  that  was  marked 
by  the  revival  and  extension  of  our  manufactures  and 
the  increase  of  our  exports.  Starch  had  come  to  be 
employed,  not  merely  in  the  making  of  textile  fabrics 
and  paper,  but  in  pigments,  confectionery  and  a  mul- 
titude of  other  minor  industries.  The  corn  starch  for 
dietetic  purposes,  first  introduced  by  the  Oswego  firm, 
had  won  its  way  to  universal  favor  as  a  wholesome  and 
nutritious  article.  For  these  purposes  and  for  the 
laundry,  the  Kingsford's  Oswego  starch  was  wanted  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  sales  during  this  period 
mounted  up  to  a  figure  exceeding  10,000,000  of  pounds 
yearly.    This  result  was  not  accomplished  by  the  in- 


trinsic value  of  Mr.  Kingsford's  discovery  alone,  nor 
by  the  large  proportion  of  starch  yielded  by  the  Indian 
corn.  There  was  serious  competition  in  the  business. 
Other  manufacturers  with  ample  capital  were  making 
starch,  and  making  it  from  the  same  material.  While 
the  number  of  starch  factories  in  the  whole  country 
increased  from  146  in  1850  to  195  in  1870,  the  invested 
capital  expanded  in  much  greater  proportion,  from 
$693,675  to  $2,741,675.  The  enlargement  of  the  capi- 
tal was  mainly  in  the  first  half  of  this  period  of  twenty 
years,  but  the  increase  in  the  annual  product  was 
mainly  in  the  latter  portion.  The  reason  is  to  be  found 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  war  and  of  the  antecedent 
period.  During  the  ten  years  after  the  stability  of  the 
Kingsfords'  enterprise  at  Oswego  had  become  assured, 
other  manufacturers,  following  in  their  wake,  erected 
new  buildings  and  introduced  costly  machinery. 
These  investments  were  checked  by  the  war,  but  all 
producers  shared  in  the  general  activity  of  the  period 
of  inflation.  So,  while  the  aggregate  capital  of  the 
starch  manufacturers  at  the  commencement  of  the 
civil  struggle,  of  which  there  were  then  167,  employing 
$3,051,710,  was  only  increased  to  $2,741,675  in  1870, 
the  value  of  the  annual  product,  which  in  1850  was 
$1,361,468,  or  somewhat  less  than  double  the  amount 
of  capital  employed,  and  in  1860,  $3,833,268,  or  about 
a  third  more  than  the  amount  of  capital,  ran  up  in 
'870  to  $5,994,422,  or  considerably  more  than  double 
the  aggregate  capital.  The  rate  of  profit,  however, 
under  the  swelling  cost  of  production  and  the  strain  of 
competition,  declined.  Of  course  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  the  exact  percentage  of  profit,  but  the  census 
returns,  commencing  with  1850,  give  the  two  principal 
items  that  enter  into  the  cost  of  manufactures,  the 
amounts  paid  for  the  raw  material  and  for  wages,  and, 
barring  inaccuracies,  the  figures  will  give  approximate 
results  serving  for  a  comparison  of  what  may  be  called 
the  gross  profits,  that  is,  profits  out  of  which  other 
items  of  expense  are  to  be  paid,  but  which,  when  re- 
duced, will  maintain  about  the  same  ratio  for  the  same 
year.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  value  of  the  raw 
material,  whch  stood  at  $799,459  in  1850,  and  at 
$1,380,000  in  1860,  was  augmented  to  $8,884,909  in 
1870.  The  increase  in  the  rate  of  wages  is  still  more 
noticeable,  for  while  $193,234  was  paid  to  694  hands 
in  1850,  and  $298,536  to  1,073  hands  in  1860,  the  an- 
nual pay-roll  ten  years  later  had  more  than  trebled  for 
less  than  double  the  number  of  operatives,  being 
$900,719  paid  to  3,073  hands  in  1870.  Calculated 
from  these  figures,  the  gross  profits  in  1850  were 
$288,785,  or  in  round  numbers  forty-oue  per  cent,  on 
the  capital  invested ;  in  1860,  $1,144,783,  or  fifty-five 
per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  capital;  and  in  1870, 
$1,308,794,  or  forty-four  per  cent,  on  the  aggregate 
capital.    In  the .  latter  year  the  net  profits  had  doubt- 
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less  declined  still  further  than  the  gi-oss  profits,  through 
the  necessity  of  local  and  traveling  agencies  and  other 
expenses  unknown  to  the  business  in  its  early  stages.  _ 
This  competition,  materially  occasioned  by  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Kingsf  ords,  re-acted  on  their  own  move 
ments.  Though  their  sales  were  a  large  proportion  of 
the  whole,  they  had  to  meet  continually,  in  new  and 
changing  forms,  the  rivalry  of  the  trade.  It  was  over- 
borne, not  merely  by  the  superiority  of  their  article, 
but  by  every  device  that  capital,  increased  from  time 
to  time,  could  secure  for  reducing  the  cost,  and  by  the 
closest  attention  to  the  details  of  the  business.  The 
father  and  son  worked  in  perfect  harmony.  The  firm 
of  T.  Kingsford  &  Son  and  the  Oswego  Starch  Fac- 
tory acted  as  a  unit.  And  the  operatives  were  so 
treated  that  there  were  no  strikes  or  contentions,  and 
quiet,  regularity  and  good  will  prevailed  throughout 
the  establishment.  The  history  of  the  Oswego  Starch 
Factory  has  been  an  illustration  of  the  truth:  "in 
union  there  is  strength."  The  seal  of  public  approba- 
tion has  been  set  upon  Mr.  Kingsf  ord's  discovery  and 
life  work  at  the  great  industrial  exhibitions,  and 
wherever  the  product  has  been  put  in  competition  by 
the  Kingsf  ords,  the  highest  premium  has  been  award- 
ed. His  uprightness  and  business  ability  were  recog- 
nized by  the  citizens  of  Oswego  soon  after  he  took  up 
his  abode  with  them,  and  his  co-operation  was  sought 
in  various  public  and  associated  movements.  In  1856, 
Hon.  Elias  Root,  who  had  been  long  connected  in  the 
banking  business  at  the  village  of  Mohawk,  with  Gen- 
eral Spinner,  recently  Treasurer  of  the  United  States, 
moved  to  Oswego,  and  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Kings- 
ford  and  four  others,  established  the  Marine  Bank  of 
Oswego,  of  which  Mr.  Root  was  the  President,  Mr. 
Kingsford  the  Vice-President,  and  John  R.  Noyes  the 
Cashier.  In  1864,  Mr.  Kingsford,  in  company  with 
substantially  the  same  parties,  organized  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  subsequently 
increased  to  $350,000,  and  was  its  first  President.  The 
following  year  the  first  named  bank  was  re-organized 
as  the  National  Marine  Bank,  under  the  same  officers, 
except  that  Thomson  Kingsford,  who  wafs  then  a  di- 
rector, took  the  place  of  his  father  as  Vice-President. 
In  1868,  both  Thomas  Kingsford  and  his  son  Thomson, 
who  knew  from  experience  how  pure  the  water  of  the 
Oswego  River  was,  united  with  a  few  other  parties  in 
the  building  of  the  Oswego  Water  Works,  which 
proved  a  benefit  much  appreciated  by  the  people.  Mr. 
Kingsford  was  not  encouraged  by  his  tastes  or  the  exi- 
gencies of  his  business  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  political 
life,  but  he  embraced  heartily  the  principles  of  the 
Republican  party,  and  sustained  the  war  measures  of 
the  Administration.  In  1864,  he  was  one  of  the  presi- 
dential electors  who  cast  the  vote  of  the  State  in  favor 
of  Lincoln.    His  religious  cha^racter  was  decided  and 


active.  Soon  after  removing  to  Oswego  he  connected 
himself  with  the  First  Baptist  Church,  then  under  the 
pastorate  of  Rev.  Isaac  Butterfield,  situated  in  East 
Oswego.  The  increase  of  population  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  led  to  the  organization  of  the  West 
Baptist  Church  in  1852,  by  Mr.  Kingsford  and  forty- 
one  other  members,  dismissed  from  the  parent  church 
for  the  purpose.  Mr.  Kingsford  was  the  first  Treasurer 
and  subsequently  a  Deacon.  In  1853,  Rev.  Mr.  But- 
terfield was  installed  as  the  pastor  of  the  new  church, 
which  increased  in  size,  and  was  able  in  1865  to  erect 
one  of  the  finest  edifices  in  the  city.  Mr.  Kingsford 
gave  with  a  liberal  hand,  both  to  his  church  and  to 
other  charitable  institutions.  He  never  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  any  proper  appeal  to  his  sympathies.  His  man- 
ners were  unassuming,  and  he  did  not  humble  the  re- 
cipients of  his  bounty  by  a  word  or  look.  At  his 
death,  which  was  universally  mourned  at  Oswego,  he 
left  an  example  of  exalted  success  attained  by  single- 
ness of  aim,  well  directed  application  and  undeviating 
rectitude.  As  a  discoverer,  his  name  will  ever  be  as- 
sociated with  an  important  industry.  Mr.  Kingsford 
had  four  children  by  his  first  wife,  who  died  in  1834, 
one  son  and  three  daughters;  his  son,  Thomson  Kings- 
ford is  the  sole  survivor.  He  married  for  his  second 
wife,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Austen,  a  widow  with  five  chil- 
dren, in  the  year  1839. 


KINGSFORD,  THOMSON,  senior  member  of  the 
firm  of  T.  Kingsford  &  Son,  of  Oswego,  and 
only  surviving  child  of  the  foregoing,  was  born 
at  Headcorn,  County  of  Kent,  England,  April  4, 1838. 
When  he  was  five  years  of  age,  he  and  his  sisters  were 
brought  to  this  country  by  their  mother,  and  at  New 
York  joined  their  father,  who  had  preceded  them  two 
years  before.  In  his  boyhood  he  exhibited  mechanical 
skill  of  the  highest  order,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
years,  while  serving  an  apprenticeship  to  the  machin- 
ist and  draughting  business,  made  a  steam  engine  of 
about  six  horse  power,  which  was  the  first  used  by 
his  father  in  his  newlydisoovered  process  of  extracting 
starch  from  Indian  Corn.  He  finished  his  apprentice- 
ship in  1845,  and  in  1846  was  awarded  a  diploma  by 
the  American  Institute  for  the  best  mechanical  draw- 
ing. The  same  year  he  was  admitted  by  his  father  as 
a  partner  of  the  firm  of  T.  Kingsford  &  Son,  founded 
for  the  purposelof  manuf acturingstaroh,  at  Bergen,N. 
J.  ,*ioT  which  he  was  already  prepared  by  his  familiar- 
ity with  his  father's  experiments  and  the  direct  aid  he 
had  rendered.  A  factory  was  erected;  the  machinery 
was  designed,  made  and  put  up  by  the  son.  During 
the  remainder  of  his  father's  life  he  was  identifledwith 
him  in  the  manufacture,  and  originated  most  of  the 
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mechanical  improvements.  In  the  spring  of  1848  the 
machinery  at  Bergen  was  taken  down  and  moved  to 
the  new  factory  at  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  where  it  was  the 
nucleus  of  the  gigantic  establishment  which  grew  up 
under  the  management  of  T.  Kingsf  ord  &  Son.  Three 
years  afterwards  Mr.  Kingsf  ord  married  Virginia  J. , 
daughter  of  Augustus  and  Mary  Pettibone,  of  that 
city.  The  reputation  and  sales  of  the  Kingsford's  Os- 
wego Starch  extendedsorapidly  that  our  subject's  in- 
ventive talent  was  never  allowed  to  rust.  New  labor- 
saving  contrivances  and  machinery  for  expediting  the 
production  were  frequently  required.  Many  models 
of  his  inventions  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Patent  Office  at 
Washington,  evincing  his  mechanical  ingenuity  and 
skill  as  a  draughtsman  and  designer.  For  twenty  years 
the  business  life  of  the  father  and  son  were  interwoven 
and  an  effect  produced  which  probably  would  not  have 
been  accomplished  by  either  single-handed.  Neither 
knew  any  limit  to  his  energy  and  perseverance,  and 
having  a  concert  of  tastes  and  views,  the  efforts  of  the 
one  supplemented  those  of  the  other,  and  the  inven- 
tive genius  of  the  son  was  made  available  in  a  way  of 
which  his  father  never  could  have  had  a  glimpse  in 
his  most  sanguine  dreams  in  the  days  of  his  early  ex- 
periments. As  the  years  of  the  father  declined,  the 
management  devolved  more  and  more  on  Thomson 
Kingsford,  until  he  was  prepared  to  take  the  entire 
supei-vision  of  the  business,  and  carry  it  on  with  an 
increasing  ratio  of  success.  His  ability  as  a  manager 
and  his  financial  aptitude  received  recognition  in  his 
appointment  to  numerous  public  positions.  From  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1869,  the  history  of  the  Oswego 
Starch  Factory,  under  the  management  of  Thomson 
Kingsford,  has  been  a  continued  and  a  continual  suc- 
cess. During  the  seven  years  ending  with  the  Centen- 
nial year  of  1876,  the  product,  which  was  previously 
about  10,000,000  of  pounds  yearly,  maintained  an 
annual  average  exceeding  15,000,000  of  pounds.  In 
that  year  the  superior  merits  of  the  Kingsford's  Os- 
wego Starch,  which  had  held  the  first  place  in  all 
public  exhibitions  where  they  had  ever  put  it  in 
competition,  were  thus  recognized  by  the  judges  for 
award  by  the  Centennial  Commission : 

"REPORT  OF  AWARDS-PRODUCT,  STARCH. 

"Name  and  Address  op  Exhibitob, 

"T.  KiNQSFOBD  &  Son,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

"  The  undersigned,  having  examined  the  product 
herein  described,  respectfully  recommend  the  same 
to  the  United  Slates  Centennial  Commission  for 
award  for  the  following  reasons: 

"They  make  a  fine  exhibit  of  Starch,  put  up  in 
various  forms  and  for  different  uses. 

"  They  are  the  originators  of  the  process  used  by 
themselves  and  several  other  of  the  largest  manu- 
facturers for  making  Starch  from  Indian  Corn 


"  They  are  the  largest  manufacturers  and  export- 
ers of  this  product. 

"Their  starch  shows  great  purity,  and  is  free 
from  acidity. 

"W.  C.  Kerk, 

"  Signature  of  the  Judge. 

"  Approval  of  Group  Judges : 
Wm.  H.  Brewer,  H.  G.  Jolt. 

W.  S.  Greene.  Guido  Marx. 

G.  F.  SecchiDe  Casali.   Dr.  NiCHOLAr  J.  Morbiba 
E.  H.  Von  Baumhauer.   Joseph  F.  Tobias." 

Since  1876  the  capacity  of  the  works  has  been  more 
than  31,000,000  of  pounds  annually,  or  about  thirty- 
five  tons  a  day — by  far  the  largest  amount  of  starch 
ever  produced  by  any  factory  on  the  globe.  The 
quality  has  been  fully  sustained,  and  it  finds  a  market 
in  every  civilized  country.  There  are  agencies  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  at  many  points  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  and  in  Great  Britain  and  her 
widely  separated  possessions.  One  building  after 
another  has  been  added  to  the  concern,  until  it  is  al- 
together the  largest  manufacturing  establishment  in 
Northern  New  York,  and  is  surpassed  by  few  in  the 
country.  Its  piles  of  structures,  and  the  neat  and  com- 
modious cottages,  which  have  been  built  and  paid  for 
by  the  operatives  from  their  earnings,  and  which  cover 
nearly  two  entire  wards  of  the  city,  would  alone  con- 
stitute a  considerable  town.  The  average  number 
employed  in  the  factory  is  between700  and  800,  though 
the  number  at  times  exceeds  1,000.  Directly  and 
indirectly,  the  factory  gives  employment  to  thousands 
of  individuals.  The  operatives  and  their  families  are 
noted  for  thrift  and  regular  habits,  due  jointly  to  a 
suitable  selection  when  they  are  first  employed,  to  the 
discipline  and  system  to  which  they  are  subjected,  and 
to  their  treatment  and  the  influence  thrown  around 
them  and  the  example  set  before  them  by  their  princi- 
pal and  the  persons  employed  to  supervise  the  work. 
The  factory  grounds  occupy  seventeen  and  a  quarter 
acres.  The  main  edifices,  some  of  them  seven  stories 
in  height,  have  together  a  frontage  of  733  feet,  and 
extend  back  200  feet  to  the  Oswego  River.  They  are 
built  in  the  most  substantial  manner,  of  stone,  brick 
and  iron.  Besides  these  there  are  other  large  and  well 
constructed  buildings,  as  the  box  factory,  machine 
shop,  carpenter  shop,  storehouses,  and  other  smaller 
structures.  To  light  the  entire  establishment  requires 
38,000  panes  of  glass,  and  there  are  twelve  acres  of 
flooring.  In  the  production  about  1,000,000  bushels 
of  Indian  Corn  are  consumed  yearly.  The  first  opera- 
tion is  the  soaking  of  the  whole  grain.  The  water  for 
this  and  other  processes  is  supplied  by  the  river, 
which,  although  noted  for  its  excellent  quality,  is  fil- 
tered with  the  utmost  care.  In  the  whole  establish- 
ment there  are  689  cisterns  or  vats,  bound  by  over 
twenty-seven  miles  of  hoop  iron,  and  containing  an 
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aggregate  capacity  of  8,150,000  gallons  of  water.  The 
corn,  while  wet,  is  ground  by  twenty-four  pairs  of 
burr  stones,  and  passed  through  heavy  iron  rollers,  of 
which  there  are  six  pairs,  and  sieves,  of  which  there 
are  690,  for  straining  the  starch  in  its  various  courses. 
It  is  then  pumped  to  the  top  floor,  where  it  is  sub- 
jected to  the  chemical  treatment  which  gives  to  it  its 
unique  and  superior  quality,  and  then  undergoes  in  its 
descending  course  thorough  washing  and  cleansing  at 
every  stage,  until  the  end  of  its  downward  journey 
from  floor  to  floor  proves  to  be  the  end  of  its  upward 
journey  in  attaining  absolute  purity.  To  convey  the 
water  and  the  liquid  starch  there  are  forty-eight 
pumps,  capable  of  raising  850, 000  gallons  each  hour  ; 
four  miles  of  water  pipes,  varying  in  diameter  from 
two  to  twenty-four  inches  ;  and  six  and  a  quarter 
miles  of  gutters  for  distributing  the  starch  in  solution ; 
which,  after  its  voyage,  is  left  to  settle  and  harden 
over  night,  and  then  broken  into  blocks  about  six 
inches  square,  and  dried  on  racks  over  hot  steampipes, 
and  afterwards  in  kilns.  The  last  step  in  the  process 
is  the  wrapping  of  these  blocks  in  blue  paper  and  sub- 
jectmg  them  to  an  oven  heat,  which  secures  the 
proper  crystallization.  On  opening  the  parcels,  the 
contents  fall  apart,  leaving  the  disintegrated  crystals 
ready  for  use.  The  dietetic  Corn  Starch,  or  prepared 
corn,  requires  somewhat  different  treatment,  and  is 
sold  in  the  form  of  flour.  For  drying  and  heating 
there  are  thirty-three  miles  of  steam  pipes.  Thirteen 
large  steam  boilers  are  used,  and  ten  steam  engines,  of 
an  aggregate  of  845  horse  power.  Water  power  is  also 
employed  in  running  the  vast  and  complicated  ma- 
chinery, there  being  fourteen  turbine  wheels,  having 
together  1,320  horse  power,  making  the  whole  force 
employed  equivalent  to  that  of  more  than  3000  horses. 
The  machinery  requires  five  miles  of  shafting,  and 
7,340  feet  of  belting,  varying  from  two  to  twenty-four 
inches  in  width.  Six  thousand  tons  of  coal  are  con- 
sumed each  year.  The  packing  department  of  this 
mammoth  establishment  is  a  striking  feature.  The 
box  factory  cuts  up  5,000,000  feet  of  lumber  annually 
and  the  paper  cases  and  wrapping  require  700,000 
pounds  of  paper.  The  weighing  and  packing  is  done 
by  twenty-four  machines,  capable  together  of  packing 
73,000  packages  a  day.  The  works  are  one  of  the 
most  prominent  objects  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
visitor  at  Oswego.  The  chimneys,  135  feet  high,  two 
at  the  main  building  and  one  at  the  box  factory,  can  be 
seen  at  a  great  distance.  The  marine  elevator,  near 
the  harbor,  which  has  a  storage  capacity  of  335,000 
bushels,  is  a  part  of  the  property.  Mr.  Kingsf  ord  has 
continued  to  sustain  the  same  relations  with  the  Os- 
wego Starch  Factory  Company  as  were  commenced 
by  the  firm  of  T.  Kingsford  &  Son  on  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  company  in  1848.   The  capital,  originally 


$50,000,  now  stands,  after  various  increments,  at 
$500,000.     The  President  is  Sylvester  Willard,  of 
Auburn,  N.  T.,  who  has  been  the  President  from  its 
organization,  and  the  Treasurer  and  Secretary  A.  G. 
Beardsley,  of  the  same  place.     Protection  against  fire 
is  afforded  by  the  Kingsford  Fire  Company,  composed 
of  workmen,  who  are  well  drilled.  By  certain  arrange- 
ments the  city  derives  a  great  advantage  from  this 
organization,  which  responds  to  all  calls  within  a 
specified  radius.     The  long  hose,  connected  with  the 
inexhaustible  water  power  of  the  factory,  is  effective 
for  many  blocks  around .   Mr.  Kingsford  provides  the 
firemen's  hall,  and  supplies  hose  and  everything  requi- 
site.    A  new  organization  is  the  Kingsford  Band, 
every  member  of  which,  except  the  leader,  Mr.  Frank 
Shilling,  is  employed  in  the  factory.     It  is  said  that 
no  amateur  band  in  the  country  exhibits  higher  train- 
ing and  skill,  or  produces  finer  effects,  either  in  parade 
or  in  the  concert  hall.     The  instruments  number 
thirty-five  pieces.     These  and  other  arrangements  en- 
courage and  strengthen  the  esprit  du  corps,  and  bind 
the  men  to  each  other  and  to  their  employer.    Mr. 
Kingsford  never  does  anything  by  halves,  and  exer- 
cises the  same  judgment  and  determination  in  produc- 
ing the  best  article  in  the  line  of  his  manufacture  or  in 
promoting  the  pleasure  and  welfare  of  his  employees. 
Though  he  has  made  "  Oswego  Starch"  a  household 
word  in  all  lands,  and  this  production  is  acknowledged 
to  have  promoted  the  prosperity  of  the  city  more  than 
any  other  industry,  his  operations  are  not  confined  to 
this  branch  of  business.  The  Kingsford  Foundry  and 
Machine  Works  employ  about  175  hands,  and  manu- 
facture a  regular  line  of  stationary  steam  engines,  all 
kinds  and  sizes  of  steam  boilers,  land  excavators  for 
railroad  contractors,  car  wheels,  and  railroad  work,  all 
kinds  of  mill  work,  water  wheels,  capstans,  building 
and  bridge  castings,  architectural  iron  work  and  gen- 
eral machinery.    Mr.  Kingsford  likewise  conducts  a 
store,  which,  in  the  extent  of  its  transactions,  may  be 
classed  both  as  a  wholesale  and  retail  establishment. 
It  is  one  of  the  largest  family  supply  stores  in  the 
State,  carrying  a  full  line  of  staple  and  fancy  dry 
goods,  groceries,  provisions,  custom  and  ready-made 
clothing,  hats  and  caps,  boots  and  shoes,  hardware, 
crockery  and  glassware,  carpets  and  oilcloths,  and  all 
other  commodities  for  the  household.     The  exacting 
demands  upon  his  time  have  not  stifled  his  religious 
promptings.     He  has  been  a  careful  observer  of  the 
Sabbath,  never  allowing  work  in  any  of  his  estabr 
lishments  on  that  day.     As  a  public-spirited  citizen, 
as  a  manufacturer  and  financier  of  comprehensive 
views  and  executive  force,  as  a  strong  friend  with  a 
helping  hand,  and  as  a  philanthropist  of  deep-seated 
religious  principle,  no  one  at  Oswego  stands  higher 
than  Thomson  Kingsford. 
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DE  WOLF,  HON.  DELOS,  a  prominent  citizen 
of  Oswego,  and  President  of  the  Niagara  Falls 
Suspension  Bridge  Company,  was  born  in  the 
town  of  Columbia,  Herkimer  county,  N.  Y. ,  on  the 
16th  of  February,  1811,  and  died  at  his  home  in  Os- 
wego, December  30,  1883.     Three  brothers  of  the 
name  came  to  this  country  from  England  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.     One  settled  in 
Rhode  Island,  another  removed  to  Nova  Scotia,  and 
the  third  took  up  his  abode  at  or  near  New  London, 
Conn.     The  latter  left  two  sons,  Samuel  and  Wil- 
liam De  Wolf.     Of  William  no  male  descendants 
are  living.  Samuel  De  Wolf  was  engaged  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  in  the  West  India  trade.     During  the 
Revolutionary  war  he  was  severely   wounded    on 
board  a  privateer  in  an  engagement  with  the  noted 
English    armed    merchant    vessel    "  General  Arm- 
strong," off  New  London.     He  was  carried  into 
that  town  and  remained  there  until  the  day  before 
Arnold  burned  the  place  and  the  garrison  of  Fort 
Griswold  was  massacred.     Subsequently  he  resided 
at  Lyme,    sixteen   miles   west    of    New    London, 
on  Long  Island  Sound.    Here  his  son  Jabez  De 
Wolf    was     born,    who     removed    to     Herkimer 
county.    New    York,    in    1806,    and    was    there 
married  to  Thankful  Fairchild,  also  of  New  Eng- 
land   origin,   but  a  native  of    Windham,   Greene 
county.     These  were  the  parents  of  Delos  De  Wolf, 
In   1815  they  moved  to   Oneida  county,  adjoining 
Herkimer  on  the  west,  and  originally  a  part  of  the 
same   county,    and  settled  at  Bridgewater   on  the 
southern  border,  about  fifteen  miles  due  south  from 
Utica.     Samuel  De  Wolf  joined  his  son  in  1818,  and 
resided  there  until  his  death  in  1840.   The  education 
of  Delos  De  Wolf  was    acquired    at  the    common 
schools,  closing  with  three  years'  attendance  at  the 
Bridgewater  A:cademy.     Having    commenced  busi- 
ness in  that  town  as  a  merchant  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-two years,  he  became  interested  in  the  lines  of 
stages  on  the  Cherry  Valley  Turnpike,  from  Bridge- 
water  to  Utica,  and  to  Cherry  Valley,  Cooperstown, 
and  Mount  Pleasant,  Pennsylvania.  Being  a  staunch 
Democrat,  he  was  called  by  his  party  to  various 
public  positions.  Prom  1844  to  1846  he  was  the  Clerk 
of  Oneida  county.     His  theater  of  action  was  en- 
larged by  his  removal  to  Oswego  in  1850.    That  city 
had  received  its  charter  two  years  previously.     It 
was  in  the  full  tide  of  prosperity.    Many  mills  and 
large  elevators  had  been  erected.     The  commerce  of 
the  West  was  pouring  through  the  Welland  Canal, 
and  the  imports  fijom  Canada  were  increasing.     Its 
manufacturing  facilities  were  unquestioned  and  cap- 
able of  indefinite  expansion.     The  Oswego  River  re- 
ceives the  tributary  waters  of  all  the  lakes  of  Cen- 
tral New  York,  and  has  a  fall  of  thirty-four  feet 


within  the  limits  of  the  city.     The  population  had 
increased  from  4,665  in  1840  to  12,305  in  1850.     A 
future  of  prosperous  growth  was  as  well  assured  as 
anything  within  the  limits  of  human  probability. 
And  if  Oswego  was  to  grow  it  needed  more  banking 
capital.     More  could  be  employed  advantageously 
for  the  business  then  existing.     The  two  original 
banks  of  Oswego  had  been  swept  away  in  the  com- 
mercial tempest  of  1837,  and,  though  private  bank- 
ers had  taken  their  place,  the  facilities  of  discount 
had  not  kept  pace  with  the  volume  of  business  trans- 
actions.  Mr.  De  Wolf  and  his  associates  established 
the  City  Bank  of  Oswego  in  March,  1850,  with  a 
capital  of    $135,000,  which  was  soon  increased  to 
$276,000:  he  became  the  Cashier,   and    continued 
his  connection  with  the  institution  since  that  time 
until  his  death,  succeeding  to  the  presidency  in  1865. 
From  the  commencement  of  his  residence  at  Oswego 
he  occupied  a  prominent  position.     He  was  an  at- 
tendant at  Christ  Church  (P.  E.)  under  the  rector- 
ship of  Rev.  John  S.  Davenport,  and  was  chosen  one 
of  the  vestrymen,  a  position  which  he  continued  to 
hold  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.     This  was  the  pio- 
neer Episcopal  Church,  and  the  parent,  in  1850,  of 
the  Church  of  the  Evangelists.  The  original  society, 
which  had  been  worshiping  in  their  church  build- 
ing, erected  in  1838,  broke  ground  in  1854  for  a  new 
edifice,  opened  in  1857,  and  in  1858  built  a  separate 
chapel  for  a  school  and  lecture  room.     In  1852  Mr. 
De  Wolf  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  Oswego 
Orphan  Asylum.     He  entered  actively  into  political 
life,  and  was  one  of  the  electors  when  General 
Franklin  Pierce  was  made  President.    From  this  pe- 
riod he  was  a  constant  attendant  at  the  State  and 
National  Conventions,  most  of  the  time  as  a  dele- 
gate.     He  was  closely  associated  with  Governor 
Seymour,  and  Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  Dean  Richmond, 
and    William  Cassidy,  when  they  guided  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Democratic  party  in  this  State.     For 
many  years  he  was  engaged  in  varied  busines  at 
Oswego,   in  the  elevators,   in  buying  and  selling 
grain,  and  in  transportation  on  the  lakes  by  the  ves- 
sels Camanche,  Cortes,   Corsair,  and  Cossack.     He 
was  one  of  the  contractors  for  enlarging  the  Louis- 
ville Canal,  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  at  a  cost  of 
$3,000,000,  and  was  engaged  on  the  work  when  it 
was  suspended  by  the  rebellion,  which  caused  him 
to  sell  out  his  interest.     In  connection  with  other 
city  capitalists,  he  built  the  Oswego  Water  Works 
in  1868,  at  a  cost  of  $500,000,  and  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  company.     The  water,  which  is  taken 
from  the  river  at  a  point  two  miles  south  of  the  city, 
is  forced  into  large  reservoirs,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  stream,  to  accommodate  the  two  sections  into 
which  the  city  is  divided.     It  is  of  good  quality  and 
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is  well  filtered.  There  are  twenty-five  miles  of  pipe, 
and  one  hundred  and  seventy -five  Are  hydrants  :  the 
daily  consumption  is  one  million  of  gallons.  The 
boon  conferred  by  the  Water  Works  as  a  protection 
against  losses  by  Are,  as  well  as  a  promoter  of  health, 
cannot  be  overestimated.  The  "  Frontier  City  "  is 
subject  to  a  peculiar  exposure,  and  had  previously 
suffered  severely  on  many  occasions.  Insurance 
companies  have  not  been  slow  in  recognizing  the  de- 
crease in  risk.  Mr.  De  Wolf  was  the  leading  spirit 
in  the  international  work  of  building  the  new  Sus- 
pension Bridge  at  Niagara  Falls.  The  railway  struc- 
ture, two  miles  below,  completed  in  1855,  was  the 
first  successful  railway  suspension  bridge  ever  con- 
structed. He  and  his  associates  undertook  to  pro- 
vide a  bridge,  within  three  hundred  yards  of  the 
American  fall,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  foot  and 
carriage  travel  of  the  visitors  at  the  falls  and  the  lo- 
cal traffic  of  the  villages  on  each  side  of  the  river. 
Its  proximity  to  the  cataract  was  deemed  hazardous 
from  the  exposure  to  the  drifting  and  freezing  spray 
in  winter.  The  span  was  much  greater  than  that  of 
the  railway  structure,  and  it  was  feared  by  many 
that  too  large  an  outlay  would  be  necessary,  and  by 
some  that  a  bridge  in  that  position  would  be  alto- 
gether impracticable.  A  charter  obtained  from  the 
State  of  New  York  authorized  a  capital  stock  of 
$300,000,  and  another  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
an  equal  additional  amount.  Under  the  New  York 
charter  the  Niagara  Falls  Suspension  Bridge  Com- 
pany was  organized,  of  which  Mr.  De  Wolf  was  at 
first  tlie  Treasurer,  and  afterwards  elected  the  Pres- 
ident. His  energy  and  enthusiasm  pushed  through 
the  enterprise  and  made  it  a  success.  The 
confidence  with  which  he  invested  his  own  capital 
inspirited  others.  Natural  difficulties  were  over- 
come by  the  Chief  Engineer,  Samuel  Keefer,  who 
had  been  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Works  in  Canada,  with  whom  was  asso- 
ciated, as  consulting  engineer,  William  J. 
McAlpine,  President  of  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers,  and  well  known  as  the 
former  State  Engineer  of  New  York,  as  well  as 
from  his  connection  with  important  works  of  the 
General  Government.  The  length  of  the  two  cables 
is  1,268  feet  between  the  towers,  and  1,888  feet  be- 
tween the  anchors  imbedded  in  the  masonry.  Bach 
cable  is  composed  of  seven  ropes,  each  rope  of  seven 
strands,  and  each  strand  of  nineteen  wires  about 
one-sixth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which,  by  a  new 
process,  were  so  drawn  as  to  make  a  rope  1,910  feet 
in  length,  without  splice  or  weld.  The  wires  and 
ropes  were  made  in  England.  The  roadway  is 
190  feet  above  the  water,  and  capable  of  bearing  a 
load  of  100  tons.     During  the  progress  of  the  work 


the  Chinese  Embassy  visited  the  falls,  and  the  Am- 
bassador and  his  Secretary  accepted  the  invitation 
of  a  ride  across  the  river  in  a  "buggy,"  on  one  of 
the  carrier  ropes,  and  were  delighted  with  the 
sublimity  of  the  river  and  the  novelty  of  the  adven- 
ture. The  bridge,  having  been  examined  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Government  inspectors  appointed  by 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  by  those  of  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada,  was  opened  in  1869.  Continuing  his 
interest  in  politics,  Mr.  De  Wolf  was  an  adviser  in 
the  principal  movements  of  his  party  in  the  State, 
and  was  again  a  Presidential  elector  in  1868,  and 
assisted  in  casting  the  vote  of  the  State  for  Horatio 
Seymour.  He  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
new  Capitol  at  Albany.  In  1870  the  Oswego  county 
Savings  Bank  was  chartered  with  Mr.  De  Wolf  as 
one  of  the  trustees.  In  later  years  he  gradually  re- 
tired from  active  business,  but  retained  large  inter- 
ests in  the  Suspension  Bridge  and  the  Oswego 
Water  Works,  and  was  still  the  President  of  these 
companies  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was 
largely  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron  in 
the  Franklin  Iron  Works  at  Clinton,  Oneida  county, 
where  a  blast  furnace  was  put  up  in  1851,  at  a  cost 
of  $75,000,  for  the  reduction  of  the  ore  taken  from 
beds  at  that  place.  The  capital  has  since  been 
largely  increased,  and  the  production  has  swelled 
from  about  one  hundred  tons  weekly,  in  the  early 
years,  to  five  times  that  amount.  Among  other  po- 
sitions, he  was  a  trustee  of  the  Oswego  Normal 
School,  which  originated  in  the  City  Training 
School,  established  in  1861,  and  coming  under  State 
supervision  in  1867.  The  "  Oswego  system,"  which 
has  been  introduced  into  the  Normal  Schools  of 
many  of  the  States,  had  its  origin  here,  consisting  of 
the  objective  method  of  instruction,  the  conducting 
of  a  "  model  school "  as  an  example,  and  practice  in 
actual  teaching  of  classes  taken  from  the  public 
schools.  There  are  now  over  three  hundred  stu- 
dents, besides  the  children  of  the  practice  and 
model  schools,  which  number  about  the  same.  The 
graduates  have  averaged  about  twice  as  many  as 
from  any  other  Normal  School  in  the  State.  Mr.  De 
Wolf  was  permitted,  in  the  decline  of  life,  to  enjoy 
a  fortune  accumulated  during  a  career  character- 
ized by  enterprise,  persistent  effort,  forethought, 
and  a  conscientious  regard  for  the  rights  of  others  : 
he  ever  recognized  the  maxim,  "  Live  and  let  live." 
A  good  stable  of  horses  afforded  him  one  of  his 
recreations,  and  he  drove  a  four-in-hand  with  pecu- 
liar zest  and  spirit.  On  the  30th  of  August,  1836, 
he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Emily,  daughter  of 
John  Mott,  Esq.,  of  Sangerfield,  Oneida  county. 
Mrs.  De  Wolf,  among  other  good  works,  has  taken 
a  special  interest  in  the  Home  for  the  Homeless,  of 
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wMcli  she  was  one  of  the  original  Vice-Presidents. 
A  charter  was  obtained  by  her  husband  and  other 
incorporators  in  1875,  and  the  following  year  he 
was  a  member  of  the  building  committee  who  super- 
intended the  erection  of  a  suitable  edifice  at  a  cost 
of  $20,000.  His  late  residence,  on  the  corner  of 
West  Sixth  and  Bridge  streets,  is  surrounded  with 
richly  cultivated  grounds,  adorned  with  evergreens 
and  other  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  attractive  of  the  beautiful  homes  for 
which  the  city  is  celebrated.  The  family  embraced 
two  children  until  the  death,  in  March,  1879,  of  the 
second  daughter,  Eliza,  who  was  born  in  Septem- 
ber, 1841.  Her  older  sister,  born  in  January,  1840, 
is  married  to  Charles  H.  Smyth,  originally  of  Os-- 
wego,  now  residing  in  Clinton  where  the  iron 
mines  are  situated.  Mr.  De  Wolf'3  sudden  death, 
which  occurred,  after  an  illness  of  a  few  hours,  at 
his  home  in  Oswego,  on  the  30th  December,  1882, 
was  greatly  regretted  in  the  community  in  which  he 
had  lived  and  labored  so  long  and  well ;  and  earnest 
expressions  of  sorrow  and  sympathy  were  universal, 
coming  from  all  parts  of  the  State.  Mr.  John  A.Barry, 
editor  of  The  PaXladium,  of  Oswego,  closed  a  long  obit- 
uary notice  of  Mr.  De  Wolf,  which  appeared  in  his 
paper  of  January  3,  1883,  with  the  following  admir- 
able estimate  of  his  character :  "  The  writer  of  this 
knew  Delos  De  Wolf  intimately  for  over  twenty 
years  ;  and  he  may,  therefore,  undertake  to  speak  of 
him  with  perfect  candor.  His  was  a  masculine, 
masterful  nature,  impatient  of  restraint,  impetuous 
in  the  face  of  opposition,  and  most  powerful  when 
the  overcoming  of  obstacles  required  power.  In 
him  combativeness  was  strong.  Activity  was  to 
him  as  necessary  as  vital  air.  His  life,  in  business 
and  politics,  was  a  series  of  achievements.  All  he 
was,  he  made  himself — all  he  had,  he  won.  Broad- 
minded  and  progressive  ;  high-spirited,  intelligent, 
keen  of  perception,  and  quick  to  decide  ;  of  sound 
judgment  in  aflairs,  though  sometimes  over-credu- 
lous as  to  men  ;  generous  and  warm-hearted  ;  confid- 
ing until  once  deceived,  after  which — no  forgive- 
ness ;  a  lover  and  practical  user  of  truth,  and  an 
ardent  hater  of  lying ;  slow  to  promise,  but  sure  to 
redeem  a  pledge  once  given,  no  matter  at  what  sac- 
rifice ;  quick  to  honor  the  call  of  friendship,  and  as 
quick  to  resent  the  attack  of  enmity;  intensely  sen- 
sitive to  injurious  imputation,  and  strongly  desirous 
of  the  esteem  of  men  whom  he  respected;  broad  in 
hospitality;  chivalric  in  points  of  honor;  sometimes 
curt  and  abrupt  in  manner,  yet  having  a  heart  as 
tender  and  loving  as  a  woman's,  and  a  hand  that 
was  never  held  back  when  sorrow  came  within  its 
reach.  These  are  some  of  the  marked  lines  in  the 
character  of  our  dead  friend,  and  we  have  the  satis- 


faction of  feeling  that  they  will  be  recognized  by  all 
who  knew  him.  Those  who  knew  him  best  will 
longest  hold  him  in  loving  memory." 


AMES,  HON.  CHENEY,  ex-State  Senator,  and  a 
prominent  citizen  of  Oswego,  was  born  in  the 
town  of  Mexico  in  the  same  county,  June  19, 
1808.  A  studious  disposition  marked  his  boyhood, 
but  the  surroundings  were  not  encouraging  for  men- 
tal culture.  He  was  one  of  the  thii-teen  children  of 
Leonard  Ames,  who  had  emigrated  from  Litchfield, 
Conn.,  to  Mexico,  in  the  year  1804.  With  so  large  a 
number  dependent  upon  him  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  father  should  improve  an  opportunity  that  of- 
fered of  placing  the  child,  when  thirteen  years  old, 
as  an  apprentice  to  a  hatter,  at  the  village  of  Delphi, 
in  the  town  of  Pompey,  Onondaga  county.  His 
tastes  led  him  to  use  leisure  time  in  reading,  and 
tended  to  wean  him  from  the  details  of  a  mechan- 
ical trade  ;  but  he  pursued  his  apprenticeship,  which 
was  completed  at  Cortland  village  in  the  adjoining 
county.  On  attaining  manhood,  he  determined  to  re- 
linquish the  business.  By  private  study  he  supplied 
his  former  deficiencies,  and  with  self-denial  and  in- 
dustry fitted  himself  for  the  higher  duties  which  he 
was  to  be  called  on  to  assume.  At  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-two he  made  a  religious  profession  which  he  has 
adorned  through  life.  In  1838  he  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Emily  North,  of  Otsego  county, 
and  two  years  afterwards  took  up  his  residence  at 
Oswego,  where  he  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits. 
His  conscientiousness  and  forethought  were  soon 
well  known,  and  these  characteristics,  joined  with 
extraordinary  public  spirit,  connected  him  with 
some  of  the  most  valuable  improvements  at  Oswego. 
The  primitive  road  between  the  adjacent  villages  of 
Oswego  and  Scriba  was  put  in  good  condition,  and 
the  money  for  the  purpose  raised  through  his  instru- 
mentality. For  a  series  of  years  he  passed  much 
time  at  Albany,  as  the  representative  of  the  city, 
though  not  a  member  of  the  legislative  body.  Dur- 
ing these  years  the  State  Senators  were  usually  from 
Oswego,  but  the  members  of  the  Assembly  were 
taken  from  the  other  towns  of  the  district.  When 
a  city  charter  was  desired,  in  1848,  Mr.  -  Ames 
contributed  largely  to  the  success  of  the  movement. 
He  was  also  instrumental  in  securing  a  free  passage 
between  the  two  sides  of  the  river  on  which  Oswego 
is  built.  On  the  old  bridge  at  Bridge  street,  erected 
in  1822,  toll  was  exacted  even  after  a  new  free 
bridge  had  been  provided,  by  the  city  authorities  at 
Utica  street.  He  overcame  the  resistance  of  the  old 
company,  and  procured  a  revocation  of  the  charter. 
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A  fine  iron  bridge,  costing  $43,000,  took  its  place  in 
1855.  Ascertaining  that  the  submerged  land  near 
Fort  Ontario,  valuable  for  its  water  rights  had  not 
been  included  in  the  cession  of  the  fort  to  the  United 
States,  he  applied  to  the  Legislature  and  secured  a 
grant,  resulting  in  great  advantage  to  the  city.  In 
the  long  contest  with  those  promoters  of  the  Erie 
Canal  enlargement  who  lived  west  of  Syracuse,  and 
who  were  jealous  of  the  transportation  lines  running 
from  Oswego,  he  rendered  important  aid  in  obtain- 
ing the  appropriation  for  widening  and  deepening 
the  Oswego  Canal.  The  interests  of  that  port  were 
also  greatly  advanced  by  the  excavation  of  the  river 
in  front  of  the  elevators,  which  was  accomplished 
under  his  direction.  From  1849  to  1853  he  was  the 
Postmaster  at  Oswego.  In  1857  he  was  elected  to 
the  State  Senate  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  and  Navigation,  for  which, 
from  his  experience,  he  was  admirably  fitted.  In 
April,  1861,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  War 
Committee  of  the  county,  and  gave  prompt  and  zeal- 
ous attention  to  the  necessities  of  the  Union.  The 
Twenty-fourth  Regiment  of  New  York  Volunteers, 
afterwards  a  part  of  the  noted  "  Iron  Brigade,"  was 
organized  and  accepted  on  the  17th  of  May.  John 
D.  O'Brien,  of  that  regiment,  was  the  first  Captain 
of  Volunteers  commissioned  by  the  State.  The  reg- 
iment defended  the  city  of  Washington  after  the 
first  battle  at  Bull  Run,  took  part  in  the  second  bat- 
tle at  that  place,  and  those  of  South  Mountain,  An- 
tietam,  Fredericksburg,  and  Chancellorsville.  The 
Eighty-first  Regiment  was  organized  at  Oswego  the 
same  year :  it  participated  in  the  siege  of  Yorktown 
and  the  battles  of  the  Peninsula,  in  the  operations 
in  North  Carolina  and  in  the  siege  of  Petersburg, 
and  the  battles  of  that  vicinity,  and  was  the  first  in- 
fantry regiment  that  entered  Richmond  in  triumph 
on  the  3d  of  April,  1865.  After  the  call  for  further 
troops  in  1863,  the  110th  Regiment  was  organized, 
and.was  a  part  of  Banks's  Army  in  the  movements 
at  the  Southwest,  and  was  present  at  the  important 
siege  of  Port  Hudson.  The  147th  Regiment  was  put 
in  the  field  about  the  same  time,  and  was  often  under 
fire  in  the  sanguinary  conflicts  of  Gettysburg  and 
the  Wilderness,  and  witnessed  the  final  surrender  at 
Appomattox  Court  House.  In  the  summer  of  1864 
the  184th  Regiment  was  raised  as  the  result  of  a 
series  of  war  meetings  throughout  the  county  held 
by  Mr.  Ames  and  other  speakers.  It  rendered  val- 
uable service  at  Harrison's  Landing,  and  a  portion 
of  the  regiment  was  engaged  in  the  Battle  of  Cedar 
Creek,  where  5,000  prisoners  were  captured.  Com- 
panies were  also  raised  at  Oswego  for  the  Twelfth 
and  Twenty-fourth  Regiments  of  Cavalry.  To  his 
other  contributions  in  behalf  of  the  Union,  Mr. 


Ames  gave  his  eldest  son,  who  fell  on  the  field  of 
battle.  In  1863  he  was  again  elected  to  the  State 
Senate,  and  acted  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  and  Navigation.  Throtigh  his  agency  an 
act  was  passed  in  1865  by  which  a  large  appropri- 
ation was  made  to  the  Oswego  City  Training  School ; 
and  from  that  time  its  influence  and  example  as  a 
normal  school  has  been  more  distinctively  felt  in  all 
the  States  than  that  of  any  other;  The  "Oswego 
System  "  has  been  generally  adopted,  and  its  pupils 
have  become  the  otf  cers  of  training  schools  in  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  many  other  cities. 
Mr.  Ames's  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  school  did  not 
end  in  the  Legislature.  A  boarding  house  for  the 
pupils  was  necessary.  He  helped  to  organize  a 
stock  company  and  subscribed  the  first  $500,  and 
did  not  cease  his  labors  until  the  whole  was  in  suc- 
cessful operation.  The  railway  communications  of 
Oswego  were  multiplied  by  his  personal  action.  He 
was  a  promoter  of  the  railway  between  Syracuse 
and  Binghamton,  which  was  virtually  an  extension 
of  the  Oswego  and  Syracuse  Railroad.  In  the 
building  of  the  Oswego  and  Rome  Railroad,  con- 
necting with  the  Rome,  Watertown  and  Ogdens- 
burg  Railroad  at  Richland,  which  was  completed  in 
1865,  he  was  the  leading  spirit.  His  co-operation  in 
the  building  of  the  New  York  and  OSwego  Midland 
Railroad  was  influential,  but  the  pecuniary  results 
were  unfavorably  affected  by  the  panic  of  1873.  In 
1868  he  was  the  President  of  the  Oswego  Board  of 
Trade,  and  in  1870  one  of  the  first  trustees  in  the 
organization  of  the  Oswego  County  Savings  Bank. 
Few  persons  have  done  more  than  Mr.  Ames  to  de- 
velop the  manufacturing  interests  of  Oswego.  He 
first  introduced  the  making  of  water-lime  and  plas- 
ter, which  has  become  an  important  article  of  pro- 
duction. He  established  the  Oswego  Knitting  Mill, 
now  doing  a  large  business.  He  was  also  the  first  im- 
porter of  logs  from  Canada  for  the  lumber  trade.  The 
Reciprocity  Mills  and  Elevator,  originally  erected 
by  Cheney  Ames  and  his  brother  George  Ames,  are 
now  the  property  of  the  former  and  operated  by 
him  :  the  mill  has  a  capacity  of  three  hundred  bar- 
rels of  flour  per  day  :  the  capacity  of  the  elevator  is 
150,000  bushels.  In  1877  Mr.  Ames  received  for  the 
second  time  the  appointment  of  Postmaster  of  Os- 
wego. His  present  wife,  formerly  Miss  Kate  Brown, 
of  Burlington,  Vt.,  to  whom  he  was  married  in 
1854,  having  lost  his  first  wife  in  1847,  is  a  benevo- 
lent lady,  much  esteemed.  She  was  one  of  the  first 
Directors  and  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Oswego  Home 
for  the  Homeless.  His  eldest  son,  Albert  N.  Ames, 
a  young  man  of  great  promise,  already  referred  to, 
entered  the  First  Regiment  of  New  York  Artillery 
as  a  private.    He  was  promoted  through  the  ranks 
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of  Sergeant-Major  and  Second  Lieutenant  to  the 
First  Lieutenancy,  and  killed  at  Petersburg  by  a 
Confederate  sharpshooter. 


AMES,  LEONAED,  founder  and  President  of  the 
Second  National  Bank  of  Oswego,  President 
of  the  Ames  Iron  Works  Company,  and  a 
brother  of  the  foregoing  subject,  was  born  in  the 
town  of  Mexico  on  the  8th  of  February,  1818.  His 
parents,  from  Litchfield,  Conn.,  were  pioneer  set- 
tlers, in  1804,  of  the  township  of  Mexico,  which  then 
embraced  a  large  portion  of  the  county.  In  his 
father's  house  the  first  Methodist  sermon  heard  in 
the  town  of  Mexico  was  preached  by  a  young  min- 
ister, who,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  day,  was 
seeking  for  a  place  among  the  scattered  settlers 
where  he  could  plant  a  church  institution.  A  class 
of  five  members  was  formed  there,  which  was  the 
commencement  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
of  Mexico  village.  It  was  necessary  that  the  family 
of  thirteen  children  should  make  their  hands  useful 
in  their  youth.  Leonard  Ames  was  of  rugged  con- 
stitution, and  worked  on  his  father's  farm  until  his 
marriage,  at  twenty-four  years  of  age.  His  educa- 
tion was  chiefly  confined  to  brief  periods  of  instruc- 
tion at  the  common  schools ;  but  he  reflected  on 
what  he  read,  and,  inheriting  the  industry  and  reso- 
lution for  which  his  father  was  noted,  as  well  as  the 
traits  of  a  well  ordered  mind,  he  has  been  able  to 
triumph  over  obstacles.  He  engaged  in  beef  and 
pork  packing  at  Dephi,  on  the  Wabash  River  in  In- 
diana, a  business  then  in  its  infancy,  but  which,  in 
the  hands  of  enterprising  men,  grew  to  large  propor- 
tions. The  journeys  to  and  fro  were  then  great  un- 
dertakings. Mr.  Ames  rode  the  whole  distance  three 
times  on  horseback.  His  gains  were  afterwards  in- 
vested in  banking  business,  carried  on  in  partner- 
ship with  James  S.  Chandler,  at  the  village  of  Mex- 
ico, which,  during  the  period  of  his  absence,  had 
much  increased  in  population.  Being  a  strong  anti- 
slavery  man  both  in  theory  and  practice,  (for  he  had 
helped  many  a  fugitive  slave  on  his  way  to  freedom), 
he  easily  found  his  political  home  in  the  Republican 
party  on  its  organization.  In  the  fall  of  1856  he 
was  electe"d  to  the  State  Assembly,  and  was  an  ener- 
getic, practical,  and  useful  member.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  measures  to  promote  the  success  of 
his  party,  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  Convention  at 
Chicago  which  nominated  Lincoln  for  the  Presi- 
dency. He  was  elected  to  the  supervisorship  of  the 
town  of  Mexico  in  1861,  and,  after  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue act  went  into  operation,  was  appointed  United 
States  Assessor  for  the  district  embracing  Oswego 


and  Madison  counties,  from  which  office  he  was  re 
moved  four  years  later  for  want  of  sympathy  with 
the  policy  of  President  Johnson.  In  the  meantime 
he  united  with  Alfred  A.  Hewlett,  President  of  the 
Salt  Springs  Bank  of  Syracuse,  in  forming  the  firm 
of  Ames,  Howlett  &  Company  at  Oswego.  Mr. 
Hewlett  had  been  interested  in  the  packing  busi- 
ness at  Delphi,  Indiana,  and  largely  engaged  in  vari- 
ous business  at  Oswego,  but  had  gradually  with- 
drawn his  means  into  the  banking  business.  As  an 
evidence  of  the  confidence  won  by  the  high  business 
character  and  integrity  both  of  Mr.  Ames  and  Mr. 
Howlett,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  they  were  volun- 
tarily offered  large  amounts  of  money  for  use  in  their 
business  by  the  well  known  financiers,  Hamilton 
White  and  Horace  White,  of  Syracuse,  now  de- 
ceased, for  whom  they  have  ever  entertained  senti- 
ments of  respect  and  esteem.  In  1861  Mr.  Ames 
and  his  partner  furnished  the  means  to  recruit  Bat- 
tery 6  of  Colonel  Bailey's  regiment,  and  placed 
them  in  the  rendezvous  at  Elmira.  On  arriving 
there  Mi:  Ames  discovered  at  once  their  lack  of 
proper  efficiency  to  enter  the  field,  as  they  were  gen- 
erally inexperienced  boys  coming  from  the  best 
families  of  the  town  where  he  resided.  He  there- 
fore insisted  on  not  permitting  them  to  be  mustered 
into  service  until  they  were  provided  with  a  compe- 
tent leader ;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  Colonel 
Bailey,  a  West  Point  graduate,  he  secured  the  de- 
tachment of  Captain  Frank,  of  the  Regular  Army, 
to  take  charge  of  them  in  the  Volunteer  service. 
With  them  were  five  of  Mr.  Ames's  nephews,  officers 
of  the  company,  only  one  of  whom  returned  to  tell 
the  story  of  their  trials.  Messrs.  Ames  and  Howlett, 
with  their  associates,  organized  the  Second  National 
Bank  of  Oswego  in  1864  and  from  that  time  to  the 
present  Mr.  Ames  has  been  the  President.  The 
capital  of  $120,000  has  been  handled  with  a  view  to 
the  public  welfare.  There  have  been  several  Cash- 
iers, one  of  whom  was  Mr.  Henry  S.  Chandler,  now 
in  the  Independent  office.  New  York  city.  Mr.  Hen- 
ry R.  Carrier  now  holds  that  office.  In  1869  Mr. 
Ames  formed  a  copartnership  with  his  brother, 
Henry  M.  Ames,  and  Isaac  L.  Merriam,  for  carrying 
on  the  Ames  Iron  Works,  which,  under  a  difEerent 
name,  had  been  established  in  1853.  Throe  years 
afterwards  Mr.  Leonard  Ames  and  Mr.  Merriam 
purchased  the  whole  property  for  the  sum  of  $135,- 
000,  and  have  continued  to  conduct  it  to  the  present 
time.  From  small  beginnings  a  very  large  business 
has  been  built  up  by  the  use  of  the  best  materials 
and  the  best  workmanship.  Three  hundred  and 
thirty  men  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  sta- 
tionary and  portable  engines.  Of  the  latter,  which 
have  some  features  peculiar  to  this  establishment, 
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the  sales,  notwithstanding  the  serious  competition 
of  other  celebrated  makers,  reach  the  large  number 
of  five  hundred  a  year.  Their  portable  qngines  and 
boilers  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  habitable 
globe  :  one  of  their  "coffee  huUers"  is  in  use  in 
Africa.  The  history  of  Mr.  Ames  furnishes  an  il- 
lustration of  success  achieved  by  determination, 
self-denial,  industry,  forethought,  and  unswerving 
integrity.  His  residence,  on  the  corner  of  Fourth 
and  Oneida  streets,  is  a  commodious  and  elegant 
structure.  The  family  consists  of  his  wife,  who 
was  Miss  Ann  M.  Allen,  of  Pomfret  Conn.,  three 
sons,  and  one  daughter. 


RHODES,  CHARLES,  a  well  known  lawyer  of 
Oswego,  was  born  at  Bridgewater,  N.  Y.,  on 
the  23d  of  May,  1816.  Zachariah  Rhodes,  the 
first  of  the  family  in  this  country,  was  one  of  the 
little  band  from  Salem,  the  friends  of  Roger  "Wil- 
liams, who  adhered  to  that  eminent  apostle  of  toler- 
ation, on  his  banishment  from  the  colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  in  1636.  They  settled  first  at  Seekonk, 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Pawtucket  River,  where 
Roger  Williams  received  a  friendly  letter  from  Gov- 
ernor Winslow,  of  Plymouth,  inviting  him  to 
remove  to  the  other  side  of  the  river  to  avoid  ques- 
tions of  territorial  rights,  and  to  prevent  complaint 
by  the  Massachusetts  colony  that  he  was  harbored 
within  the  Plymouth  limits.  The  company  crossed 
the  river  and  founded  Providence,  so  named  in 
commemoration  of  God's  merciful  providence  to 
them.  Zachariah  Rhodes  remained  for  a  time  at 
Seekonk  in  charge  of  the  property:  so  his  name 
does  not  appear  among  those  who  organized  the 
government  at  Providence.  Finishing  his  duties  at 
Seekonk,  he  joined  his  friends,  and  was  assigned 
land  where  the  settlement  of  Warwick  was  formed 
in  1642.  Another  band  of  the  friends  of  Roger 
Williams  acquired,  in  1638,  the  island  of  Aquiday, 
frequently  written  Aquidneck,  which  they  called 
the  Isle  of  Rhodes,  from  a  fancied  resemblance  to 
the  Grecian  island,  or  perhaps  from  an  early  occu- 
pant of  that  name.  All  the  settlements  were  united 
in  a  charter  obtained  from  Parliament  in  1644,  un- 
der the  title  of  "Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
Plantations."  Some  of  the  Rhodes  family  have 
continued  to  reside  at  Warwick  until  a  recent  pe- 
riod, while  a  portion  remained  at  Providence,  and 
on  the  island  to  which,  from  the  coincidence  of 
name,  they  may  be  supposed  to  have  had  a  double 
attachment.  Zachariah  Rhodes  married  Joanna 
Arnold,  daughter  of  William  Arnold  and  sister  of 
Benedict   Arnold,    the   first   Governor   of   Rhode 


Island:  their  daughter,  Rebecca,  married  Daniel, 
son  of  Roger  Williams.  John,  the  son  of  Zacha- 
riah, who  was  born  in  1658  and  died  m  1716,  mar- 
ried Waite  Waterman,  daughter  of  Resolved  Water- 
man and  his  wife  Mercy,  a  daughter  of  Roger  Wil- 
liams. John,  son  of  John  and  Waite,  who  was 
born  in  1691,  married  Catharine,  daughter  of 
Charles  Holden.  Their  son,  John,  bom  in  1716, 
married  Sarah,'  daughter  of  William  Greene.  These 
were  the  parents  of  the  fourth  John  Rhodes,  the 
grandfather  of  our  subject,  who  was  born  in  1744, 
and  married  Rosanna  Budlong,  daughter  of  Daniel 
Budlong,  of  the  line  of  Francis  Budlong,  the  first  of 
the  name  in  this  country,  and  a  descendant  of  a 
French  Huguenot  who  found  a  refuge  in  England 
on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  Francis 
Budlong  was  married  to  Rebecca  Howard,  daughter 
of  John  Lippitt,  of  Warwick,  at  her  father's  house, 
on  Friday,  March  19,  1668,  by  Captain  John  Greene, 
Assistant  of  the  colony.  He  was  killed,  with  all  his 
family  except  his  son  John,  by  the  Indians  in  King 
Philip's  War,  in  November,  1675.  This  son,  taken 
prisoner,  but  soon  restored  to  his  grandfather,  Lip- 
pitt, who  brought  him  up,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
only  one  left  of  the  name  in  the  country  at  that 
time.  Attracted  by  the  inviting  prospects  which 
the  far  West  set  before  the  residents  of  the  older 
communities,  the  fourth  John  Rhodes  was  borne  in 
1793,  by  the  tide  of  emigration,  to  Herkimer  county, 
New  York,  and  settled  with  his  family  in  the  large 
township  of  Whitestown,  from  which  the  town  of 
Bridgewater,  now  in  Oneida  county,  was  after- 
wards taken.  His  son,  Benjamin,  born  in  1788, 
married  Lydia  Adams.  One  of  their  children  was 
the  present  Charles  Rhodes,  who  was  noted  for  a 
love  of  study  in  his  youth,  and,  after  a  thorough 
preliminary  and  classical  education,  graduated  at 
Hamilton  College,  at  the  head  of  his  class,  in  1839. 
Three  years  afterwards,  having  read  law  with  the 
late  Judge  Samuel  Beardley,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar.  In  1844  he  married  Alyria,  daughter  of 
General  John  J.  Knox,  of  Augusta,  N.  Y.,  and  sis- 
ter of  John  Jay  Knox,  the  present  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency.  He  commenced  the  practice  of  the 
law  at  the  village  of  Pulaski,  in  the  town  of  Rich- 
land, Oswego  county,  a  portion  of  which  was  taken 
from  the  original  town  of  Whitestown.  When  the 
county  was  formed,  in  1816,  the  two  villages  of 
Pulaski  and  Oswego,  in  the  extremities  of  the 
county,  were  able,  by  joining  their  influence,  to  se- 
cure the  selection  of  both  as  county  seats  in  prefer- 
ence to  one  in  a  central  location.  Court  houses 
were  erected  at  both  points  in  1823,  but  the  one  at 
Oswego  was  a  wooden  structure,  while  that  at 
Pulaski  was  of  brick.     This  village  was  also  the  site 
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of  other  county  buildings  to  the  exclusion  of  Os- 
wego. At  one  time  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  be- 
lieved that  their  city  of  Port  Ontario,  at  the  mouth 
of  Salmon  River,  was  destined  to  outstrip  the  village 
of  Oswego;  but  the  prospective  city  declined,  and 
Oswego  grew  as  the  entrepH  of  the  lake  commerce. 
In  the  five  years  after  Charles  Rhodes  commenced 
practice  the  population  was  nearly  doubled.  The 
great  flouring  mills  were  erected,  and  Oswego  was 
s  econd  only  to  Rochester  in  that  production.  Until 
1848  the  transportation  lines  that  brought  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  "Western  States  and  Canada  to  the 
port,  were  obliged  to  depend  on  the  Oswego  Canal 
for  their  inland  connection.  In  that  year  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Oswego  and  Syracuse  Railroad  vastly 
improved  the  communications.  The  same  year  Os- 
wego was  incorporated  as  a  city.  The  removal  of 
Mr.  Rhodes  was  a  matter  of  necessity,  if  he  was-  to 
identify  himself  with  the  important  legal  business 
of  the  county.  Many  rising  lawyers  had  already  pre- 
ceded him  and  were  participating  in  ofiSce  business, 
and  in  the  practice  of  the  courts,  which  Continued 
to  be  transacted  in  the  old  building  until  the  erec- 
tion of  a  fine  edifice  of  Onondaga  limestone  in  1859. 
The  busy  scenes  in  the  wooden  court  house  were 
quite  a  contrast  to  the  first  session  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  held  thirty-two  years  before  in  the 
village  school  house,  when  Judge  Hugunin  and  his 
two  associates  were  obliged  to  adjourn  the  court  be 
cause  there  were  no  criminals  to  be  tried  and  no 
litigants  requiring  their  services.  Mr.  Rhodes,  a 
man  of  versatile  talents,  applied  himself  to  the  va- 
ried and  peculiar  questions  which  had  their  origin 
in  the  condition  of  the  place  and  time.  Of  a  math- 
ematical and  mechanical  turn  of  mind,  he  early  de- 
voted attention  to  hydraulics  and  engineering.  A 
water  power  unsurpassed  on  the  continent  is  sup- 
plied by  the  rushing  Oswego  River,  fed  by  the  prin- 
cipal inland  canals  of  the  State  and  many  tributary 
streams.  A  canal  on  each  side  of  the  river  renders 
this  power  available  for  the  mills  and  elevators. 
The  study  of  the  subject  naturally  grew  out  of  Mr. 
Rhodes's  surroundings;  but  his  knowledge  of  hy- 
draulic questions  has  been  called  for  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  county,  notably  in  the  matter  of  the 
Black  River  claims,  in  which  he  acted  as  counsel 
for  the  State.  He  became  the  agent  of  the  Oswego 
Canal  Company,  owning  one  half  of  the  water 
power,  of  which  Gerrit  Smith  was  the  principal 
stockholder;  and  he  is  still  employed  as  such.  The 
railway  movements,  of  which  Oswego  was  the  ob- 
jective point,  yielded  him  a  large  practice.  After 
the  building  of  the  Oswego  and  Syracuse  Railroad 
there  was  an  interval  filled  by  the  plank  road  mania. 
The  first  plank  road  of  the  United  States  was  built 


in  Oswego  county  in  1846.  During  the  next  few 
years  the  primitive  thoroughfares  in  all  parts  of 
the  county  gave  place  to  the  smooth  covering  of 
plank,  over  which  passengers  and  merchandise 
were  conveyed  with  rattling  speed.  But  while  the 
plank  roads  answered  their  purpose  for  a  time,  the 
people  found  that  they  would  not  last  forever,  and 
the  growth  of  the  country  stimulated  a  series  of 
local  railroads  almost  as  numerous.  In  1854  the 
Syracuse  and  Binghamton  Railroad  was  opened, 
completing  the  direct  communication  between  Os- 
wego and  Philadelphia.  The  property  was  sold  by 
foreclosure  in  1856,  and  the  company  re-organized 
in  1857.  The  Oswego  and  Rome  Railroad,  com- 
pleted in  1865,  was  a  connection  of  the  Rome, 
Watertown  and  Ogdensburg  Railroad  at  Richland 
Station.  This  company  bought  a  controlling  inter- 
est in  that  road,  and  its  directors  are  now,  by  opera- 
tion of  law,  the  directors  of  the  Oswego  and  Rome 
Railroad  Company.  The  New  York  and  Oswego 
Midland  Railroad,  commenced  in  1866,  was  com- 
pleted through  the  county  in  1869,  and  through  the 
whole  route  in  1873,  but  went  into  the  hands  of  a 
receiver  in  1873.  The  Lake  Ontario  Shore  Railroad, 
commenced  in  1868,  designed  to  be  constructed  to 
Lewiston  on  the  Niagara  River,  was  but  partly 
opened  when  the  road  was  sold  under  foreclosure  in 
1874:  a  new  company  was  organized  under  a  simi- 
lar name,  which  was  consolidated  with  the  Rome, 
Watertown  and  Ogdensburg  Railroad  Company  in 
1875.  The  Syracuse  Northern  Railroad,  connecting 
with  the  Rome,  Watertown  and  Ogdensburg  Rail- 
road at  Sandy  Creek,  was  also  sold  on  foreclosure, 
and  the  company,  after  re-organization,  was  consol- 
idated with  the  Rome,  Watertown,  and  Ogdensburg 
Railroad  Company.  The  Syracuse  and  Oswego 
Railroad  was  leased  to  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
and  Western  Railroad  Company.  This  course  of 
railway  construction  and  change  constantly  re- 
quired legal  counsel,  and  to  Mr.  Rhodes,  who  had 
made  railway  law  a  special  study,  there  fell  an  am- 
ple and  important  share.  His  interest  extended  be- 
yond a  merely  professional  relation,  for  he  was 
largely  instrumental  in  the  construction  of  the  Os- 
wego and  Rome  Railroad,  and  was  for  a  time  an 
officer  of  the  Lake  Ontario  Railroad  Company.  He 
has  been  much  employed  in  cases  involving  patent 
rights  and  water  questions  of  various  kinds.  His 
present  clientage  is  made  up  of  railway  companies, 
banks,  and  other  corporations,  and  leading  commer- 
cial houses  in  Oswego  and  other  parts  of  the  State. 
As  a  voter  his  connections  have  been  with  the  Dem- 
ocrats. Though  devoting  little  time  to  the  canvass 
of  political  questions  at  the  polls,  he  has  consented 
to  serve  his  party  by  accepting  nomination,  once  for 
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the  State  Senate  and  twice  for  Congress,  in  a  Be- 
publican  district  where  there  was  no  expectation  of 
success;  in  these  cases  he  has  polled  a  strong  vote. 
He  is  a  gentleman  of  genial  disposition  and  kindly- 
deportment,  popular  with  all  classes,  and  is  highly- 
respected  for  his  unblemished  character  and  legal 
attainments.  Mr.  Ehodes  lost  his  first  wife  in  1864, 
and  in  1868  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Briggs  "W. 
Thomas,  of  Utica,  whose  ancestor  was  John 
Thomas,  of  Plymouth,  and  descended  in  the  mater- 
nal lines  from  Elder  Brewster,  the  spiritual  leader 
of  the  Pilgrims,  and  Peregrine  White,  born  on 
board  the  ' '  Mayflower  "  in  her  eventful  voyage.  His 
children  are  Benjamin,  Catharine  Taylor,  and  John 
Knox.  His  son  Benjamin,  who  graduated  at  Ham- 
ilton College  in  1871,  followed  the  studious  example 
of  his  father,  and,  like  him,  was  the  valedictorian 
of  his  class. 


fELLS,  HENRY,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
Express  pioneers  of  this  country,  and  founder 
of  Wells  College,  at  Aurora,  Cayuga  county, 
N.  Y.,  was  born  at  Thetford,  Orange  county,  Ver- 
mont,  December  13,   1805,   and  died  at  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  December  10,  1878.     In  his  early  child- 
hood he  came  from  Vermont  to  Central  New  York 
with  his  father,  who  was  a  missionary  and  resided 
at  the  adjoining  villages  of  Seneca  Falls  and  Water- 
loo,  in  Seneca  county,   from  about  1814  to  1835, 
supplying  the   Presbyterian  pulpits  of  the  neigh- 
borhood.    With  a  large  family  to  provide  for,  the 
devout  father  could  only  give  his  sons  the  benefit 
of  his  training  and  good  counsel,  and  send  them 
forth  to  flght  the  battle  of  life  with  the  weapons  of 
industry  and  faith.      Reared  in  his  tender  years 
among  the  hills  of  the  Green  Mountain  State,  Henry 
Wells  embarked  in  the  struggle  with  a  vigorous  con- 
stitution both  of  mind  and  body,  but  he  tried  various 
occupations  before  he  met  the  tide  which  led  to  for- 
tune.   Meanwhile,  another  young  man,  William  F. 
Harnden,  of -enterprising  temperament  but  fragile 
form,  sought  employment  in  New  York  city,  and 
James  W.  Hale,  whose  news  room  at  the  old  Ton- 
tine Coffee  House  was  the  resort  of  merchants  and 
ship  owners,  advised  him  to  act  as  a  messenger  be- 
tween New  York  and  Boston  for  the  brokers  and 
other  business  men,  who  were  constantly  inquiring 
of  Mr.  Hale  for  opportunities  for  the  conveyance  of 
valuable  parcels.     Harnden's  Express  was  accord- 
ingly started  with  the  outfit  of  a  carpet  bag  in  1837; 
and,  though  many  obstacles  were  encountered,  its 
progress  was  so  rapid  that  by  the  year  1841  an  addi- 
tional line  was  in  successful  operation  between  Bos- 


ton and  Albany,  and  Henry  Wells  was  installed  as 
its  agent  in  the  capital  of  this  State.    Wells's  pio- 
neer life  made  him  think  of  the  necessities  of  the 
growing  Western  country,  and  he  urged  Harnden  to 
extend  the  line' in  that  direction.     "Put  a  people 
there  and  my  Express  shall  soon  follow,"  was  the 
answer.     Wells  thought  there  were  already  people 
enough  and  suggested  the  plan  to  George  Pomeroy, 
who  commenced  running  as  a  messenger  between 
Albany  and  Buffalo,  but  was  soon  discouraged,  and 
suspended  his  efforts  until  he  was  joined  by  Mr. 
Wells  and  Crawford  Livingston  under  the  firm  name 
of  Livingston,  Wells  &  Co.    Wells  now  acted  as  the 
messenger,  making  with  great  expedition  one  trip 
weekly,  by  using  the  railway  then  completed  to 
Auburn,  and  stage  coaches  and  private  conveyances 
for  the  remainder  of  the  distance.     The  journey  re- 
quired three  days  and  four  nights.     Though  the 
connection  between  Harnden  and  Wells  had  been 
dissolved,  the  former  employer  kept  in  mind  the 
promise  of  the  West,  and  proceeded  in  his  own  way 
to  provide  a  population  that  should  support  a  profit- 
able express.      Establishing  the  "English  and  Con- 
tinental Express,"  withoflices  in  Liverpool,  London, 
and  Paris,  Harnden  organized  a  system  of  emigra- 
tion which  brought  to  this  country  a  multitude  of 
thrifty  settlers.     Out  of  this  grew  a  money  exchange 
business  between  foreign  residents  here  and  their 
friends  in  Europe,  and  branch  offices  were  opened 
in  the  principal  towns  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Con- 
tinent.    The  scheme  was  magnificent,  the  business 
large,  and  the  expenses  in  proportion.    Anxiety  and 
care  broke  Harnden  down,  and  he  died  in  1845.    In 
the  hands  of  his  successors  the  foreign  enterprise 
collapsed.     The  more  unpretentious  business  of  the 
New  York  and  Boston  Express  had  been  neglected, 
and  Alvin  Adams,  who  had  commenced  an  Express 
on  that  line  as  a  competitor,  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  large  share  of  the  custom  of  the  merchants  until  a 
great  corporation  was  built  up  (the  Adams  Express 
Company)  which  in  time  absorbed   the  Harnden 
Express  and  other  smaller  lines.     But  Mr.  Adams 
and  his  friends  could  not  monopolize  the  business. 
Henry  Wells  and  his  associates  were  at  work.     By  a 
brilliant  movement,  Livingston,  Wells  &  Co.,   be- 
came famous  and  secured  the  sympathy  of  the  whole 
mercantile  community.     In  1845  they  established  a 
Letter  Express  between  New  York  and  Buffalo,  and 
undertook  to'  carry  at  six  cents  postage  the  letters 
for  which    the   Government    charged   twenty-five 
cents,  in  order  to  provide  for  an  army  of  political 
postmasters  and  for  the  deficiencies  of  the  service 
elsewhere.     The  post  office  authorities  claimed  the 
prerogative  of  mail  transportation,  and  declared  war 
against  the  new  Express.    Friends  of  postal  reform 
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rallied  around  the  firm,  a:nd  merchants  and  citizens 
eagerly  bought  the  stamps  at  the  rate  of  twenty  for 
a  dollar.  Public  meetings  were  called,  and  resolu- 
tions passed  in  favor  of  not  sending  or  receiving  any 
letters  through  the  Government  post  offices  on  the 
line  of  the  Express  until  the  national  postage  should 
be  reduced.  The  Government  resorted  to  every 
possible  means  to  break  the  opposition.  Messengers 
were  arrested  at  inconvenient  times  and  places,  but 
the  citizens  nearly  always  had  bail  bonds  signed  and 
ready  for  use.  Even  the  isolated  farmers  at  various 
points  took  pains  to  obstruct  the  officers.  Suits 
were  instituted  against  the  company  without  suc- 
cess. Mr.  James  W.  Hale  joined  in  the  movement, 
and  established  a  Letter  Express  between  New  York 
and  Boston.  Finally  the  climax  was  reached  when 
Mr.  Wells,  in  behalf  of  himself  and  several  wealthy 
merchants,  made  a  formal  offer  to  Major  Hobble, 
Assistant  Postmaster-General,  to  carry  all  the  mail 
matter  of  the  United  States  at  an  average  of  five 
cents  a  letter,  and  thus  stop  the  expense  of  16,000 
post  offices.  The  offer  was  declined,  but  the  eyes  of 
the  whole  public  were  opened,  and  the  pressure  upon 
Congress  secured  the  law  reducing  the  rates  of  post- 
age to  a  fraction  of  the  former  figures.  Further 
postal  reforms  were  desired,  and,  at  a  meeting  held 
at  the  New  York  Merchants'  Exchange  in  1848,  the 
' '  New  York  Cheap  Postage  Association"  was  formed, 
to  effect  the  transportation  of  prepaid  letters  weigh- 
ing less  than  half  an  ounce,  for  two  cents,  to  any 
part  of  the  Union.  Through  this  and  other  agencies 
a  reduction  to  three  cents  was  subsequently  secured  ; 
and  now  after  the  lapse  of  many  years  there  is  a 
probability  of  realizing  the  whole  reduction  origi- 
nally demanded.  For  the  cheap  postage  of  this 
country  the  piillions  of  Americans  are  indebted  to 
Henry  Wells  and  .Tames  W.  Hale.  Retiring  from 
the  business  of.  letter  carriage,  the  firm  of  Livings- 
ton, Wells  &  Co.,  procuring  the  services  of  the  en- 
terprising William  G.  Fargo,  extended  their  business 
west  of  Buifalo,  and  in  a  few  years  regular  routes 
were  established  to  the  principal  towns  and  cities  of 
the  Western  States.  Changes  occurred  in  the  name 
and  membership  of  Mr.  Wells's  firm.  For  a  time 
Mr.  Dunning  was  associated  wtth  him  under  the 
style  of  Wells  &  Co.,  with  which  firm,  in  1850,  Liv- 
ingston &  Fargo,  and  Butterfield,  Wasson  &  Co., 
were  acting  in  competition.  The  last  named  con- 
cern had  been  orgfinized  the  year  before  by  John 
Buttei'field,  a  man  of  extraordinary  activity,  who 
had  risen  from  the  po.sition  of  stage  driver  to  be  suc- 
cessively the  owner  of  nearly  all  the  stage  lines  of 
Western  New  York,  the  founder  of  a  line  of  steam- 
ers on  Lake  Ontario  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the 
projector  of  other  important  undertakings.     Con- 


vinced of  the  necessity  of  union,  in  view  of  the 
rapid  extension  of  the  Adams  Express  Company, 
Mr.  Butterfield  proposed  to  Mr.  Wells,  in  1850,  the 
consolidation  of  the  three  firms  under  the  title  of 
the  American  Express  Company.  The  offer  was 
accepted,  and  the  second  of  the  gi-eat  express  corpo- 
rations entered  on  its  prosperous  course.  The  re- 
sults which  had  thus  been  accomplished  were 
largely  due  to  Mr.  Wells's  comprehensive  energy  and 
his  power  of  impressing  his  individuality  upon 
others  in  a  few  words.  Addressing  anew  messenger 
for  the  Cleveland  route,  he  said:  "  Young  man,  my 
instructions  will  be  very  short;  you  are  bound  to 
Cleveland,  and  you  are  expected  to  get  there;  that 
is  all."  No  sooner  was  the  American  Express  Com- 
pany, of  which  Mr.  Wells  was  the  first  President 
and  Mr.  Fargo  the  first  Secretary,  fairly  launched, 
than  Mr.  Wells  sought  new  triumphs  for  his  ener- 
getic genius.  War,  commenced  by  Mexico,  had 
ended  in  giving  us  an  extended  Pacific  domain,  and 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  had  brought  to 
it  a  teeming  population,  and  made  it  a  sovereign 
State  of  the  American  Union.  The  Trans-conti- 
nental Express  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  was  estab- 
lished, and  acquired  great  reputation  by  transport- 
ing goods  and  passengers  by  stage  coach  across  the 
Plains  and  through  the  Western  wilds,  although  the 
bulk  of  their  freight  was  forwarded  by  the  Isthmus. 
Branch  lines  were  opened  to  the  different  parts  of 
California,  and  in  1857  they  carried  in  that  State 
alone,  in  one  year,  $60,000,000  in  gold.  Pony  ex- 
presses were  started  by  others  on  the  overland 
routes,  but  the  Indians  were  so  troublesome  that 
they  were  not  profitable.  In  1858  the  Overland 
Mail  Company  was  formed  by  Mr.  Buttei-field,  Mr. 
Fargo,  and  their  associates,  and  contracted  for  car- 
rying a  monthly  mail,  which  was  followed  by  oppo- 
sition lines,  and  the  carriage  of  a  daily  mail  for 
$1,000,000  yearly.  The  whole  business  finally  came 
into  the  hands  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  incorporated, 
with  a  capital  of  $15,000,000.  The  exchange  busi- 
ness of  this  concern  with  the  Atlantic  cities  was  im- 
mense, and  it  became  a  great  power  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  The  whole  express  business  of  the  .country, 
already  rapidly  growing  with  the  gi'owth  of  popula- 
tion and  general  wealth,  received  a  great  stimulus 
during  the  war.  The  interchange  of  parcels  and 
remittances  between  the  troops  and  their  friends  at 
home  opened  a  thousand  rivulets,  which,  together, 
made  a  mighty  stream.  Before  the  close  of  Mr. 
Wells's  active  career,  the  American  Express  Com- 
pany employed  thousands  of  men,  traveling  many 
millions  of  miles  yearly,  and  transacted  with  the 
United  States  Treasury  a  larger  business  than  the 
whole  body  of  private  bankers.     About  the  date  of 
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the  formation  of  this  corporation  Mr.  Wells  took 
up  his  permanent  residence  at  Aurora,  on  the 
picturesque  shores  of  Cayuga  Lake,  near  the  home 
of  his  boyhood.  Here  he  resided  in  a  stone  man- 
sion, substantial  like  his  own  character;  and, 
though  often  obliged  to  be  absent,  he  was  interested 
in  local  improvements  and  the  prosperity  of  the  vil- 
lage. Meeting,  in  1859,  with  an  accident,  from  the 
effects  of  which  he  never  recovered,  he  came  gradu- 
ally to  leave  the  more  active  conduct  of  his  business 
enterprises  in  the  hands  of  his  associates,  but  he 
took  part  in  various  home  institutions.  In  1864  he 
was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Aurora,  having  a  capital  of  $100,000,  and 
acted  as  the  President  until  his  resignation  in  1875. 
Of  the  Cayuga  Lake  Railroad  Company,  organized 
in  1865  for  the  construction  of  a  road  from  Cayuga 
to  Ithaca,  he  was  the  first  President.  In  all  the 
years  of  his  persistent  activity,  Mr.  Wells  had  been 
animated  by  a  motive  which  seldom  wields  such 
powerful  sway  in  the  life  of  a  business  man.  Visit- 
ing Philadelphia  in  his  early  manhood,  before  an 
express  had  been  conceived  of,  and  standing  in  front 
of  the  unfinished  building  of  Girard  College,  he 
said  to  himself:  "  I  would  rather  be  Girai'd,  as 
thus  represented,  than  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  ruler  of  any  of  the  great  nations  of  the 
world."  He  resolved  that  if  he  ever  had  the  ability, 
he  would  do  likewise.  This  desire  dominated  his 
life  and  gave  steadfastness  to  his  plans.  More  than 
thirty  years  afterwards,  in  July,  1867,  the  corner 
stone  of  Wells  College  was  laid  at  Aurora  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  "the  education  of  young 
women  in  literature,  sciences,  and  the  arts;"  and  the 
founder  delivered  an  address,  setting  forth  his  de- 
sire of  establishing,  not  an  ordinary  boarding 
school,  nor  a  fashionable  collegiate  institute  or  fin- 
ishing school,  in  which  ornamental  studies,  dress, 
and  deportment  should  claim  chief  attention,  but 
an  institution  which  should  supply  the  most  thor- 
ough and  enlarged  mental  training,  while,  by  the 
limitation  of  its  numbers,  it  should  preserve  the  es- 
sential characteristics  of  a  refined  Christian  home. 
The  following  year  a  deed  of  twenty  acres  of  land, 
on  which  the  College  edifice,  in  Elizabethan  style, 
had  been  erected,  with  accommodations  for  seventy- 
five  students,  was  handed  by  Mr.  Wells  to  the  trus- 
tees named  in  the  charter  of  incorpoi-ation,  pre- 
viously obtained,  who  were  empowered  to  "grant 
and  confer  such  honors,  degrees,  and  diplomas  as 
are  granted  by  any  university,  college,  or  seminary 
in  the  United  States."  The  pul'pose  of  the  founder 
has  been  well  carried  out  by  the  trustees,  and  espe- 
cially during  the  last  eight  years,  under  the  efficient 
administration  of  President  Edward  S.  Prisbee,  D.  D. , 


who  is  supported  by  an  able  faculty.  Hundreds 
of  young  ladies,  from  more  than  half  the  States  in 
the  Union,  have  enjoyed  the  benefits  thus  provided, 
and  Wells  College  ranks  among  the  first  institutions 
for  the  higher  e4ucation  of  women.  In  1875  Mr. 
Wells  enlarged  the  grounds  by  an  additional  gift  of 
twelve  acres  of  land,  on  which  was  a  handsome  res- 
idence for  the  use  of  the  President  of  the  College. 
These  donations,  including  the  College  buildings, 
their  furnishing  and  equipment,  amounted  to  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars.  It  was  Mr. 
Wells's  purpose  to  provide  generously  for  the  en- 
dowment of  the  institution,  but  he  was  unable,  ow- 
ing to  failing  health  and  business  reverses,  to  carry 
out  his  plans  to  their  completion.  His  life  long 
friend  and  associate  in  many  of  his  great  undertak- 
ings, the  late  Hon.  Edwin  B.  Morgan,  of  Aurora, 
nobly  supplemented  Mr.  Wells's  generosity  by  en- 
dowments and  other  gifts  equal  in  amoimt  to  the 
founder's  benefactions.  In  consequence  of  the  mu- 
nificence of  these  two  men.  Wells  College  is  able  to 
provide  thoroughly  for  a  regular  collegiate  course  of 
study.  For  many  years  Mr.  Wells's  health  required 
a  warmer  winter  residence  than  Central  New  York 
affords,  which  he  sought  and  found  at  various  times 
in  many  of  the  most  delightful  localities  of  both  the 
Old  and  the  New  World.  In  November,  1878,  he 
sailed  for  Glasgow,  Scotland,  on  his  way  to  Sicily. 
He  was  taken  sick  on  board  the  steamer,  and  was 
unable  to  proceed  farther  than  Glasgow.  Here, 
notwithstanding  the  kind  care  of  attendants  and 
friends,  including  the  families  of  the  American  Con- 
sul, the  agents  of  the  Anchor  Line  of  steamships,  and 
others,  he  expired  on  the  10th  of  December,  1878, 
leaving  a  wife,  a  daughter,  and  two  sons,  and  a 
memory  blessed  by  thousands  of  his  fellows  for  the 
pure  and  unselfish  traits  which  belonged  to  his 
character. 


FRISBEE,  EDWARD  S.,  D.  D.,  President  of 
Wells  College,  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  was  born  in 
Meredith,  N.  Y.,  in  1837.  His  grandfather. 
Judge  Gideon  Frisbee,  of  Delhi,  N.  Y. ,  was  one  of 
the  early  settlers  of  Delaware  county,  and  one  of 
the  leading  and  influential  men  in  that  vicinity.  His 
father,  Milton  Frisbee,  removed  from  Meredith  to 
Delhi  in  1843,  where  the  subject  of  this  sketch  re- 
ceived hjs  early  education,  partly  in  the  common 
schools,  aind  partly  in  the  Delaware  Academy  loca- 
ted in  DeUii.  His  preparation  for  college  was  com- 
pleted at  the  Delaware  Literary  Institute,  Franklin, 
N.  Y.,  one  of  the  best  preparatory  schools  in  the 
State.    After  teaching  a  year  in  a  select  school  in 
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Delhi,  he  entered  Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass., 
in  1856,  and  was  graduated  with  honor  in  1860. 
Immediately  after  graduation  he  became  classical 
instructor  in  "Williston  Seminary,  Easthampton, 
Mass.,  one  of  the  foremost  institutions  of  its  class  in 
the  country.  He  taught  here  for  two  years,  and  en- 
tered the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  in  New 
York,  where  he  received  his  theological  training. 
Having  decided  to  make  teaching  his  profession, 
Mr.  Prisbee  became  principal  of  the  high  school  at 
Amherst,  Mass.,  which,  under  his  management, 
soon  became  one  of  the  best  in  the  State,  and  well 
known  as  a  preparatory  school  for  college.  At 
Northampton,  Mass.,  and  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  he 
raised  the  high  schools,  of  which  he  was  principal, 
to  a  high  rank,  acquiring  the  reputation  of  a  rare 
classical  instructor  and  an  admirable  organizer.  In 
1875  he  was  called,  from  Binghamton  to  the  presi- 
dency of  Wells  College,  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  and  three 
years  later  received  from  his  alma  mater  the  honor- 
ary title  of  D.  D.  Since  his  connection  with  Wells 
College,  the  institution  has  received  the  following 
gifts:  Prom  the  late  Henry  Wells,  the  founder,  the 
elegant  house,  with  its  ample  grounds,  occupied  by 
the  President;  from  the  late  Mrs.  Edwin  B.  Morgan, 
the  tasteful  Morgan  Hall,  devoted  to  art  and  sci- 
ence; and  from  the  late  Edwin  B.  Morgan,  in  en- 
dowment and  permanent  improvements,  not  less 
than  $150,000.  And  this,  in  addition  to  the  value 
of  buildings,  grounds,  and  endowment,  amounting 
to  about  $300,000.  The  educational  interests  of  the 
college,  during  Dr.  Frisbee's  presidency,  have  fully 
kept  pace  with  the  generosity  of  its  friends.  Unit- 
ing, to  an  unusual  degree,  rare  scholarly  tastes,  in- 
domitable perseverance,  and  great  executive  ability, 
it  is  largely  to  hig  efEorts  that  the  success  of  the  Col- 
lege, during  the  past  few  years,  is  due.  Under  his 
administration  Wells  College  has  risen  to  an  envi- 
able position  among  the  best  institutions  for  the 
higher  education  of  women.  , 


fORGAN,  HON.  EDWIN  BARBER,  a  distin- 
guished business  man  of  the  Lake  region  of 
Central  New  York,  a  member  of  the  33d,  34th, 
and  35th  Congresses,  and  a  well  known  philanthro- 
pist, was  born  May  3,  1806,  in  the  village  of  Aurora, 
Cayuga  county,  in  what  is  now  the  town  of  Ledyard. 
The  name  of  the  town  is  a  mark  of  esteem  for  Gen- 
eral Benjamin  Ledyard,  a  Captain  in  the  Revolution- 
ary army,  who  was  agent  and  clerk  for  the  appor- 
tionment of  lands  in  the  "Military  Tract,"  and 
Clerk  of  the  county  of  Onondaga  from  its  organiza- 
tion until  Cayuga  was  carved  out  of  it  in  1799,  and 


then  Clerk  of  the  latter  county  until  his  death  in 
November,  1803.  He  was  a  brother  of  Colonel  Led- 
yard, the  commandant  at  Port  Griswold,  Groton, 
Conn.,  at  the  time  of  Arnold's  descent  on  the  coast 
in  1781,  who,  in  surrendering,  met  the  inquiry  of 
the  British  officer,  "Who  commands  this  fort  1 "  by 
the  answer,  "  I  did,  but  you  do  now,''  presenting 
his  sword,  which  the  monster  seized  and  plunged 
into  his  bosom.  Deborah,  the  sister  of  the  two 
Ledyards,  was  the  wife  of  Christopher  Morgan,  a 
prosperous  farmer  of  Groton,  whose  son,  also 
named  Christopher,  born  in  1777,  after  spending 
some  time  in  teaching,  removed  to  Central  New 
York  as  clerk  of  the  Cayuga  Bridge  Company,  then 
prosecuting  an  enterprise  magnificent  for  the  time 
and  place, — the  building  of  the  long  bridge  across  the 
head'of  Cayuga  Lake,  on  the  great  thoroughfare  to 
the  West.  The  second  Christopher  Morgan  formed 
a  copartnership  with  Cornelius  Cuyler,  and  com- 
menced at  Aurora,  in  1800,  a  mercantile  business 
which  has  been  pursued  to  the  present  time.  The 
connection  was  dissolved  in  1802,  and  Mr.  Morgan 
continued  alone,  erecting  a  store  in  1810,  which  he 
occupied  until  1837,  when  he  relinquished  the  busi- 
ness to  his  son,  Edwin  B.  Morgan.  He  was  the 
principal  merchant  of  the  county,  but  declined  to  ac- 
cept public  office.  In  1805  he  married  one  of  his 
former  scholars, — Nancy,  daughter  of  John  Bar- 
ber, of  Groton,  Conn.,  who  was  born  in  1785  and 
died  in  1864,  surviving  her  husband  thirty  years. 
Their  children  were  six  in  number,  all  sons, — Edwin 
B.,  Christopher,  Henry,  John,  George  P.,  and  Rich- 
ard. Christopher,  the  third  of  that  name,  born  in 
1808,  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1838,  studied 
law,  practiced  at  Aurora,  and  at  Auburn  in  connec- 
tion with  Samuel  Blatchford  and  Clarence  A.  Sew- 
ard, was  elected  Member  of  Congress  in  1837  and 
1839,  New  York  Secretary  of  State  in  1847,  and 
Mayor  of  Auburn  in  1860,  and  held  other  public 
positions  until  his  death  in  1877.  Henry  i^Eorgan, 
born  in  1810,  has  been  engaged  in  business  at  Au- 
rora, and  interested  in  mining  in  California,  in  tele- 
graph construction,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
reapers  and  mowers  in  connection  with  Sheldon  & 
Co.  and  D.  M.  Osborne  &  Co.,  of  Auburn.  John 
Morgan,  born  in  1813,  and  a  graduate  of  Amherst 
College,  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  years,  leav- 
ing, with  other  benefactions,  a  liberal  bequest  to  the 
academy  at  Aurora.  George  P.  Morgan,  born  in 
1815,  was  long  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  at 
Aurora  and  other  points  in  Central  New  Y''ork,  and 
is  now  a  resident  of  Aurora,  N.  Y.  Richard  Mor- 
gan, the  youngest  son,  born  in  1818,  is  the  successor 
of  his  father  and  brothers  in  the  business  established 
by  the  father  in  1800.    The  eldest  of  the  sons,  Ed- 
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win  B.  Morgan,  was  educated  at  the  Cayuga  Lake 
Academy,  which  was  Incorporated  by  the  Regents  of 
the  State  University  in  1801,  and  received  the  fol- 
lowing year,  from  Benjamin  Ledyard,  the  gift  of  a 
lot  and  buildings,  and  has  since  been  endowed 
from  time  to  time  by  members  of  the  Morgan  fam- 
ily. At  the  age  of  thirteen  Edwin  was  employed  as 
his  father's  clerk,  and  on  reaching  his  majority  un- 
dertook the  business  on  his  own  account.  He  had 
been  well  trained,  and  met  with  uniform  success. 
In  1839  he  erected  a  new  store,  and  two  years  after- 
wards formed  a  copartnership  with  his  brother 
Henry:  subsequently  George  acquired  an  interest. 
As  transportation  facilities  increased,  they  extended 
their  operations,  and  were  large  buyers  and  shippers  of 
wool,grain,andpork.  In  1850  Richard  Morgan  bought 
the  interest  of  George,  in  1856  that  of  Henry,  and 
in  1859  that  of  Edwin.  In  1863  Richard  admitted 
his  son,  Christopher  B.,  and  the  business  has  since 
been  conducted  under  the  name  of  R.  Morgan  & 
Son.  It  is  said  to  be,  with  one  exception,  the  oldest 
mercantile  house  in  the  State.  Edwin  B.  Morgan 
was  not  only  prosperous  in  his  mercantile  business, 
but,  employing  his  surplus  funds  with  good  judg- 
ment, his  property  accumulated,  though  his  invest- 
ments were  frequently  made  as  a  public  spirited  cit- 
izen without  the  expectation  of  the  highest  profit. 
As  early  as  1836,  he,  with  his  brother  Henry, 
erected  a  hotel  at  Aurora,  and  frequently  through 
life  used  his  means  to  promote  the  business  interests 
of  individuals  as  well  as  the  general  welfare.  Dur- 
ing his  absence  in  New  York  in  1850,  he  was  nomi- 
nated for  Congress,  but  was  defeated  by  a  majority 
of  fourteen  votes.  The  same  year  he  was  one  of 
the  original  stockholders,  with  Henry  J.  Raymond, 
George  Jones,  E.  B.  Wesley,  and  others,  in  estab- 
lishing the  New  York  Times.  As  the  Whig  candi- 
date for  the  House  of  Representatives  he  was  suc- 
cessful in  1853,  though  the  election  generally  re- 
sulted in  the  dissolution  of  his  party.  In  the  con- 
troversies growing  out  of  the  slavery  question  his 
sympathies  brought  him  into  close  companionship 
with  those  who  gradually  separated  from  other  or 
ganizations  and  finally  formed  the  Republican 
party.  Elected  to  Congress  again  in  1854,  and  by 
an  increased  majority  in  1856,  he  took  part  in  the 
proceedings  connected  with  the  repeal  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise,  and  the  border  warfare  between 
Missouri  and  Kansas.  In  May,  1856,  Charles  Sum- 
ner delivered  his  celebrated  speech  entitled  the 
"  Crime  against  Kansas,"  which  was  followed  two 
days  afterwards  by  the  assault  of  Preston  8.  Brooks, 
of  South  Carolina,  on  the  Senator  as  he  was  writing 
at  his  desk.  Mr.  Morgan  was  present,  and,  with  the 
aid  of  Hon.  Ambrose  8.  Murray,  rescued  Mr.  Sum- 


ner from  the  repeated  and  almost  deadly  blows  of 
the  assailant's  cane.  Such  circumstances  strength 
ened  Mr.  Morgan's  opposition  to  slavery,  and  he 
was  a  prominent  contributor  to  the  fund  of  $10,000 
for  increasing  the  circulation  of  Helper's  "Impend- 
ing Crisis."  Though  not  demonstrative  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House,  Mr.  Morgan  brought  to  his  duties 
the  application  of  an  intelligent  and  well  trained 
mind.  He  served  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds.  In  the  war  of 
the  Rebellion  his  patriotic  impulses  knew  scarcely 
any  limit.  He  is  said  to  have  given  $1,000  to  the 
colonel  of  every  regiment  that  left  the  central  part 
of  the  State.  To  the  volunteers  that  enlisted  from 
the  town  of  Ledyard  in  the  75th  Regiment,  in  the 
autumn  of  1861,  he  gave  a  bounty  of  two  dollars  a 
month  during  service.  The  following  year,  after 
the  President's  call  for  600, 000  more  men,  he  exerted 
himself  to  the  utmost  to  repair  the  National  disas- 
ters. Appointed  by  the  Governor  a  member  of  the 
District  Committee  for  raising  troops,  he  offered 
prizes  on  his  own  account  for  prompt  enlistment. 
He  visited  the  men  in  camp  to  encourage  them  and 
attend  to  their  proper  equipment.  In  their  absence 
he  assisted  their  families;  and,  to  the  memory  of 
those  who  departed  from  the  town  never  to  return, 
he  caused  a  bronze  tablet  to  be  erected  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Aurora.  After  his  election  to 
Congress  he  left  the  management  of  his  local  busi- 
ness principally  to  his  brothers,  but  he  was  already 
interested  in  other  important  mercantile  enterprises. 
Associated  with  them,  he  bought  and  opened  the 
first  gypsum  beds  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  and  was 
instrumental  in  the  selection  of  Lansing  as  the  capi- 
tal of  the  State  in  1847.  He  was  early  interested 
in  the  American  Express  Company,  and,  on  the  or- 
ganization of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s  California  Ex- 
press, was  for  four  years  the  first  President.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  United  States 
Express  Company,  and  later  a  large  shareholder  of 
the  Adams  Express  Company.  In  1864  he  was  one 
of  the  charter  trustees  of  the  Cayuga  County  Sav- 
ings Bank,  and  the  same  year  one  of  the  original 
directors  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Aurora, 
having  a  capital  of  $100,000,  of  which  he  was 
elected  Vice-President  in  1871  and  President  in 
1875,  continuing  in  the  presidency  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  In  the  organization  of  the  Ca- 
yuga Lake  Railroad  Company,  in  1865,  he  was  one 
of  the  directors,  and  permitted  the  road,  which  runs 
from  Cayuga  to  Ithaca,  now  called  the  Cayuga 
Southern  Railroad,  to  pass  through  his  beautiful 
grounds  on  the  lake  shore.  On  the  settlement  of 
the  estate  of  Henry  J.  Raymond,  the  editor  of  the 
New   York  Times,  Mr.  Morgan,  who  had  always 
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taken  a  lively  interest  in  increasing  tlie  influence  of 
the  paper  (and  who  was  known  as  a  valuable  con- 
tributor under  the  title  of  tbe  "  Veteran  Observer  "), 
purchased  the-  Raymond  shares,  thirty-four  of  the 
one  hundred,  for  $375,000,  or  about  $11,000  per 
share,  a  great  advance  over  the  few  sales  that  had 
taken  place  in  the  history  of  the  paper.  Mr.  Mor- 
gan and  Mr.  George  Jones,  another  of  the  original 
proprietors,  now  held  between  them  eighty-two 
shares,  and  Mr.  Morgan  became  the  President  of 
the  Times  Association.  For  several  years  before  his 
death  he  was  a  stockholder  and  director  of  the  Os- 
wego Starch  Company.  As  a  philanthropist  and 
friend  of  education  his  judgment  and 'experience 
were  employed  in  behalf  of  many  institutions.  He 
was  one  of  the  original  trustees  of  the  State  Inebri- 
ate Asylum  at  Binghamton,  and  a  trustee  of  the 
People's  College  at  Havana,  and  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural College  at  Ovid.  From  the  outset  he  was 
a  trustee  of  the  Cornell  University  at  Ithaca,  a 
member  of  its  executive  board,  and  a  large  contrib- 
utor to  Professor  Hartt's  Brazilian  Explorations.  In 
1868  he  was  one  of  the  charter  trustees  of  Wells 
College  at  Aurora,  and  was  afterwards  made  Presi- 
dent of  the  board.  To  the  institution  he  was  a  lib- 
eral friend,  presenting  to  it,  in  1873,  an  endowment 
fund  of  $100,000,  the  interest  to  be  devoted  to  its 
general  purposes,  which  was  afterwards  increased 
by  a  similar  amount,  enabling  the  managers  to  place 
the  charges  at  a  low  figure,  while  maintaining  a 
high  educational  standard.  Through  his  generosity 
full  working  cabinets  were  also  provided  for  stu- 
dents in  mineralogy  and  geology.  Altogether,  his 
gifts  to  Wells  College  exceeded  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars.  ''  Morgan  Hall "  was  donated  to  the 
college  by  Mrs.  Morgan,  who  died  in  1879.  It  is  a 
fine  edifice  constructed  of  brick  and  stone,  and  de- 
voted to  the  departments  of  the  natural  and  physi- 
cal sciences,  music  and  painting,  and  contains  a 
large  and  well  appointed  gymnasium.  The  Auburn 
Theological  Seminary,  conducted  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  also  possesses  a  "Morgan 
Hall."  This  edifice,  a  dormitory  of  blue  limestone, 
trimmed'  with  Medina  sandstone,  was  erected  in 
1874  at  a  cost  of  $100,000,  three  fourths  of  which 
was  the  gift  of  Mr.  Morgan,  in  remembrance  of  a 
decea.5ed  son.  When  Hon.  William  E.  Dodge 
offered  to  furnish  half  the  amount  necessary 
for  the  erection  of  a  fire  proof  building  for  the  Sem- 
inary library,  Mr.  Morgan  was  prompt  in  contribut- 
ing the  remainder.  The  Dodge  and  Morgan  Library 
Building,  a  fine  stone  structure  costing  $40,000,  is 
arranged  to  hold  60,000 -volumes.  Mr.  Morgan's 
other  benefactions  were  large.  To  the  Cayuga  Lake 
A,cademy,  where  his  education  was  acquired,  he 


gave  $10,000  ;  and  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Aurora,  of  which  he  was  a  constant  attendant, 
about  $35,000.  He  opened  his  purse  liberally  to  the 
relief  of  private  distress,  arid  never  refused  an  ap- 
plicant if  he  was  convinced  that  the  object  was 
worthy.  His  contributions  for  educational  and 
charitable  purposes,  during  the  last  years  of  his 
life,  were  not  less  than  a  million  of  dollars.  He  did 
much  to  promote  the  public  taste,  not  merely  by  the 
adornment  of  his  elegant  mansion  and  the  high  cul- 
tivation of  his  lawns  and  gardens,  but  by  direct 
contributions  for  village  improvements.  He  was  a 
great  lover  of  flowers;  and  a  touching  and  appro- 
priate tribute  was  offered  at  his  funeral,  when  each 
of  the  instructors  and  students  of  Wells  College 
dropped  a  few  flowers  into  the  grave.  On  this  oc- 
casion prominent  persons  were  present  from 
nearly  every  part  of  the  State,  and  the  whole  local 
community  testified  to  their  sense  of  the  great  loss 
experienced  by  his  decease.  Mrs.  Morgan,  whose 
name  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  philanthropic 
deeds  of  her  husband,  was  Charlotte  F.,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Walter  Wood,  from  White  Creek,  Washington 
county,  who  served  as  the  first  Judge  of  Cayuga 
county  from  1810  to  1817.  He  was  the  founder  of 
large  manufacturing  enterprises  at  Montville  in  the 
same  county,  but  adhered  to  his  profession  until 
his  death  in  1837,  educating  his  three  sons  as  law- 
yers, and  many  other  young  men  afterwards  distin- 
guished; among  whom  was  Millard  Fillmore,  who, 
while  learning  a  trade  at  one  of  the  factories,  was 
induced  by  Judge  Wood  to  turn  his  attention  to  the 
law.  His  benevolence  is  illustrated  by  his  refusal 
to  sell,  for  speculative  purposes,  the  wheat  and  corn 
with  which  his  mill  was  stored  in  1816,  when  almost 
a  famine  prevailed,  and  his  ministering  to  the  wants 
of  his  neighbors  by  distributing  the  whole  stock  in 
small  quantities. 


MACY,  CAPTAIN  JOSIAH,  an  eminent  ship, 
ping  merchant  of  the  city  of  New  York,  was 
born  at  Nantucket,  Mass.,  February  35,  1785, 
and  died  at  Rye,  N.  Y.,  on  the  15th  of  May,  1873. 
Two  persons  of  the  name  of  Macy  emigrated  from 
the  mother  country  to  New  England  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  George  Macy  was  one  of  the  first 
settlers  of  Taunton,  Mass.,  but  his  male  line  was 
soon  extinct.  The  numerous  families  in  this  coun- 
try now  bearing  the  name  are  all  descended  from 
Thomas  Macy,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Newbury, 
Mass.,  who  with  others,  in  1639,  formed  the  neigh- 
boring town  of  Salisbury,  named  after  Salisbury 
the   capital  of    Wiltshire,   England,    from  whic£ 
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county  Mr.  Macy  had  emigrated.  Thougli  he 
held  a  high  position  as  a  mercliant,  a  planter,  one 
of  the  Selectmen  of  the  town,  and  a  Deputy  at  the 
"  General  Court  of  Elections,"  he  fell  in  the  esti- 
mation of  his  fellow-colonists  from  his  high  estate. 
He  was  an  exhorter  of  the  Baptist  persuasion,  and, 
as  such,  not  particularly  acceptable  to  the  Puri- 
tan element ;  but  when  he  gave  shelter  during  a 
storm  to  four  persecuted  Quakers,  two  of  whom, 
William  Eobinson  and  .Marmaduke  Stephenson, 
were  afterwards  hanged  in  Boston  on  account  of 
their  faith,  he  reached  the  acme  of  his  offenses,  and 
was  fined  by  the  General  Court.  The  whole  story 
has  been  set  forth  with  many  embellishments  by 
Whittier  in  his  beautiful  ballad,  but  the  flight 
which  the  poet  ascribes  to  Macy  was  a  touch  of 
fancy,  for  it  now  appears  that,  disgusted  with  the 
intolerance  which  had  enacted  that  no  one  should 
preach  to  the  people  on  the  Sabbath  except  regu- 
larly ordained  ministers,  he  had  already  determined 
to  seek  a  new  abode.  With  nine  others  he  pur- 
chased the  island  of  Nantucket  in  1659,  where  he 
died  in  1683.  His  son,  John,  was  a  carpenter,  and 
several  houses  yet  in  existence  on  the  island  are  sup- 
posed to  be  his  handiwork.  Eichard  Macy,  the 
youngest  son  of  John,  was  distinguished  as  probably 
the  strongest  man  in  the  country.  Among  his  feats, 
tradition  relates  that  he  stopped  a  horse  that  was 
running  away,  by  pulling  at  the  end  of  the  cart,  and 
lifted  a  cannon  weighing  1,800  pounds.  Like  his 
father;  he  was  a  carpenter,  and  in  1733  built  the 
first  wharf  and  the  first  windmill  on  the  island. 
Following  the  example  of  his  older  brother,  John, 
he  joined  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  became  an 
Elder.  This  John  Macy,  of  the  third  generation, 
and  his  wife,  were  the  first  of  the  family  who  were 
Friends,  having  become  members  in  1711,  three 
years  after  the  society  was  formed  in  Nantucket. 
Jonathan  Macy,  born  in  1725,  a  son  of  the  second 
John,  was  a  tanner  by  trade,  and  an  Elder  of  the 
Friends,  and  all  his  children  were  members  of  the 
society.  During  these  generations  the  islanders 
had  been  largely  engaged  in  the  outfit  and  manage- 
ment of  whaling  vessels  until  Nantucket  had  be- 
come the  principal  mart  in  the  world  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  whale  fisheries.  Their  vessels  had  in- 
creased from  six  sloops,  employed  in  1715  in  fishing 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  island,  to  150  vessels, 
varying  from  ninety  to  150  tons  burden,  which,  in 
1775,  were  cruising  from  Greenland  to  Brazil.  The 
Revolutionary  war  interrupted  this  industry,  but 
after  the  declaration  of  peace  the  business  was  re- 
vived, and  continued  to  be  shared  with  New  Bed- 
ford and  other  ports  that  made  efforts  to  secure  its 
profits.    The  oldest  son  of  Jonathan  Macy,  born  in 


1750,  and  the  naihesake  of  his  father,  was  the  first 
of  the  Macy  family  to  follow  the  sea.  His  name  ap- 
pears on  the  Nantucket  records  as  "mariner."  He 
was  the  master  of  a  vessel  plying  for  many  years 
between  Nantucket  and  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore, 
to  which  ports  he  would  take  consigned  cargoes  of 
oils,  candles,  and  whalebone,  make  the  sales  him- 
self, and  purchase  with  the  proceeds  return  cargoes 
of  flour,  staves,  iron,  and  other  supplies  for  fitting 
out  the  whale  ships.  He  was  courageous  in  his  be- 
lief that  Nantucket  would  retain  its  prosperity,  for 
he  invested  his  money  largely  in  real  estate  on  the 
island.  He  died  in  1816,  but  his  wife.  Rose,  the 
daughter  of  Reuben  Pinkham,  of  Nantucket,  born 
in  1758,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  1778,  lived  to 
the  advanced  age  of  nearly  ninety-six  years.  Their 
son,  Josiah  Macy,  born  amidst  the  surroundings  of 
seafaring  life,  was  familiar  with  everything  pertain- 
ing to  a  vessel  and  to  its  outfit.  He  accompanied 
his  father  on  some  of  his  voyages,  and  from  the  age 
of  fifteen  years  followed  the  sea  steadily.  Before 
reaching  his  majority  he  was  so  skillful  as  a  mari- 
ner, and  so  familiar  with  the  coasting  trade,  that  he 
was  prepared  to  take  the  command  of  a  vessel.  In 
February,  1805,  he  was  united  in  wedlock  to  Lydia, 
daughter  of  Zaccheus  and  Lydia  Folger  Hussey, 
who  was  born  at  Nantucket  in  1786.  Soon  after,  in 
charge  of  the  sloop ' '  Hero, "  he  took  a  consigned  cargo 
to  Baltimore,  which  he  sold,  and  with  the  proceeds 
purchased  a  return  cargo  at  such  advantage  that  his 
friends  offered  immediate  pecuniary  assistance. 
Purchasing  a  fourth  part  of  the  "Mount-Hope,"  a 
schooner  of  about  100  tons,  he  made  several  voyages 
to  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  when  a  larger  enter- 
prise was  planned,  and  he  sailed  with  a  cargo  prin- 
cipally of  whale  oil  and  whalebone  for  Marseilles, 
with  liberty  to  seek  any  other  market  that  might  be 
suggested  by  his  information  and  judgment.  On 
reaching  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain  he  ascertained 
that  there  was  no  possibility  of  success  at  Marseilles, 
and  he  left  the  Mediterranean,  stopping  successively 
at  Gibraltar,  Cadiz,  and  Lisbon.  The  cargo  was 
sold  satisfactorily  at  the  Portuguese  capital,  and  the 
results  of  the  voyage  were  such  as  to  strengthen  the 
confidence  of  his  associates.  In  the  meantime  the 
hostilities  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  had  produced  the  complications  which 
were  so  injurious  to  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States.  In  May  of  the  previous  year  the  British 
Government  had  declared  a  blockade  of  the  coast  of 
Europe  from  the  Elbe,  in  Germany,  to  Brest,  in 
France.  The  Berlin  decree,  in  which  the  French 
Emperor  declared  a  blockade  of  all  the  ports  of  the 
British  islands,  was  issued  in  November,  and  Great 
Britain  retaliated  by  her  order  in  council  of  Janu- 
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ary,  1807,  prohibiting  all  coast  trade  with  France. 
American  vessels  were  seized  on  the  slightest  pre- 
tense by  both  English  and  French  cruisers,  and  this 
country  possessed  no  adequate  navy  for  their  pro- 
tection. Captain  Macy,  therefore,  made  several 
coasting  voyages  until  early  in  1808,  when  news  ar- 
rived that  the  embargo,  authorized  by  Congress, 
would  be  enforced  against  all  vessels,  American  and 
foreign.  The  outrage  of  the  British  frigate  "Leop- 
ard "  in  taking  seamen  from  the  United  States  frig- 
ate "Chesapeake,"  which  occurred  the  previous  June, 
had  caused  great  excitement.  So  far  from  giving 
satisfaction,  a  new  British  order  in  council,  issued 
on  the  11th  of  November,  had  forbidden  neutrals  to 
trade  with  France  or  her  allies  except  upon  payment 
of  a  tribute  to  Great  Britain,  and  this  had  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  Milan  decree  forbidding  all  trade  with 
England  or  her  colonies.  Retaliatory  measures  were 
now  commenced  by  our  Government.  The  owners 
of  the  "Mount-Hope "  decided  on  fitting  her  out  for 
another  voyage,  if  possible,  before  the  embargo  be- 
came effective.  A  cargo  of  whale  oil  and  sperm 
candles  was  shipped  with  the  greatest  speed,  and 
Captain  Macy  cleared  for  Corunna  in  the  north  of 
Spain,  with  liberty  to  sell  there  or  at  any  port  ac- 
cording to  his  judgment.  The  schooner  was  towed 
out  of  the  harbor  the  same  night  by  whale  boats 
manned  with  volunteers,  but  unfortunately  grounded 
on  the  bar.  This  occasioned  intense  anxiety,  for 
ofBcial  tidings  might  at  any  moment  put  a  stop  to 
the  voyage.  But  at  the  next  high  tide  Captain  Macy 
succeeded  in  floating  the  vessel  and  continuing  on 
his  way.  The  anxiety  was  now  confined  to  the 
prospect  of  interference  by  foreign  cruisers,  when, 
after  being  out  ten  days,  the  foremast  was  sprung 
in  a  severe  gale.  Proceeding  to  Fayal,  in  the  Azores, 
for  the  purpose  of  repairs,  he  was  boarded  by  the 
oflScers  of  a  British  vessel  and  ordered  not  to  enter 
any  port  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  So,  after  repairing 
the  mast,  he  sold  the  cargo  advantageously  at  the 
different  ports  of  the  Azores  islands,  and  returned 
with  a  cargo  of  wine,  oranges,  and  specie.  Com- 
merce with  Europe  was  now  out  of  the  question, 
and,  after  making  a  few  voyages  between  Boston 
and  Philadelphia,  he  sold  his  interest  in  the  "Mount- 
Hope."  In  the  spring  of  1810,  the  embargo  having 
been  repealed  in  1809,  he  purchased  five  eighths  of 
the  brig  "Little  William,"  which  wasloadedat  Alex- 
andria, Va.,  with  flour  for  Cadiz,  at  about  $2.75  per 
barrel.  Prom  Cadiz  he  proceeded  to  Valencia,  and 
after  delays  returned  to  Philadelphia  with  a  cargo 
of  fruit,  where  he  sold  the  brig :  the  voyage,  though 
protracted;  was  profitable.  After  spending  a  short 
time  with  his  family  at  Nantucket,  from  whom  he 
had  been  separated  for  eleven  months,  he  received  a 


proposition  to  take  command  of  the  brig  ' '  Bonif ,"  be- 
longing to  his  father-in-law's  firm,  Zaccheus  Hussey 
&  Sons,  and  to  Peter  Hussey,  and  load  her  with 
flour,  corn,  oil,  and  sperm  candles  for  Madeira.  He 
was  as  usual  successful,  and  returned  to  Nantucket 
with  the  proceeds  in  Madeira  wine  and  specie.  The 
firm  then  proposed  to  him  to  purchase  a  larger  ves- 
sel at  New  York  and  load  for  the  same  island.  The 
ship ' '  Prudence"  was  bought  of  Hicks,  Jenkins  &  Co. , 
of  New  York,  Captain  Macy  taking  a  half  interest. 
After  another  voyage  to  Madeira  he  took  a  cargo, 
principally  of  flour,  on  owner's  account,  from  New 
York  to  Lisbon,  whence  he  returned  with  130,000 
Spanish  dollars,  partly  the  proceeds  of  the  cargo 
and  partly  an  amount  on  freight.  This  was  in  June, 
1812,  just  as  war  was  declared  by  the  United  States 
against  Great  Britain.  So  slowly  did  the  mails 
travel  at  that  time  that  Captain  Macy  arrived  at 
Nantucket  from  New  York  with  his  vessel  in  ad- 
vance of  the  war  news.  The  newspapers  which  he 
carried  were  posted  in  public  places  and  filled  the 
whole  population  with  sorrow  and  anxiety.  The 
whaling  ships  were  scattered  over  the  ocean,  and  a 
long  suspense  and  certain  loss  awaited  many  of  the 
people.  Bidding  farewell  for  the  time  to  seafaring 
life,  his  ship  was  laid  up  until  the  return  of  peace  in 
1815.  He  was  but  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  but 
he  had  a  competency  for  the  support  of  his  family 
for  a  few  years ;  so  he  settled  down  without  solici- 
tude to  the  cultivation  of  a  little  land  which  he 
owned  and  which  furnished  congenial  employment 
for  his  active  nature.  Above  all  his  conscience  was 
at  rest,  for  in  all  the  temptations  of  sea  life  he  had 
avoided  the  harshness,  profanity,  and  love  of  drink 
which  so  often  characterize  the  masters  of  vessels. 
True  to  his  religious  training,  he  exemplified  Chris- 
tian spirit  and  principle  in  the  government  of  his 
men  and  in  his  commercial  dealings.  He  was  be- 
loved and  respected.  An  episode  in  his  farming  ex- 
perience occurred  in  ihe  latter  part  of  1813,  when 
he  was  requested  to  go  with  the  brig ' '  Bonif  "  to  Me- 
tompkin  Inlet  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Virginia  pe- 
ninsula, and  load  with  flour  to  be  brought  down  the 
Rappahannock  River  from  Fredericksburg  in  small 
vessels.  He  chartered  a  little  schooner,  which  ar- 
rived safely  with  100  barrels,  but  two  others,  hav- 
ing 700  barrels,  when  nearing  their  destination  met 
with  an  accident  which  tore  their  sails  and  delayed 
them  until  they  were  seen  and  taken  possession  of 
by  a  British  cruiser.  Captain  Macy  went  down  the 
river  in  another  schooner,  commanded  by  the  owner, 
Captain  Lewis,  with  200  barrels.  Being  becalmed, 
tiey  were  detected  by  the  British  cruisers,  and  con- 
cluded to  abandon  the  vessel ;  but,  after  the  boat  was 
ready  to  leave  for  the  shore,  Captain  Lewis  decided 
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to  remain  alone  and  endeavor  to  ransom  the  schooner. 
The  enemy  carried  off  the  vessel  with  Captain  Lew- 
is, but  while  Captain  Macy,  after  a  detention  of  sev- 
eral days,  was  revolving  how  he  could  cross  the  bay 
and  get  to  his  brig,  the  former  made  his  appearance 
in  an  oyster  boat  which  had  been  presented  to  him 
by  the  officers  of  the  man-of-war.  While  they  would 
not  enter  into  any  arrangement  for  the  redemption 
of  the  vessel,  they  provided  him  with  provisions 
and  allowed  him  to  return.  Captain  Macy  was  now 
able  to  reach  the  brig,  and  though  he  had  met  a  pe- 
cuniary loss  by  the  seizure  of  most  of  the  flour,  he 
experienced  some  compensation  in  having  shown 
the  yirginia  people  the  possibility  of  shipments  in 
that  way.  Others  brought  over  hundreds  of  barrels 
from  Richmond,  and  he  managed  to  sail  for  Nan- 
tucket with  a  full  freight  at  high  rates,  where  he  ar- 
rived safely  to  the  delight  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
were  in  want  of  provisions.  Returning  to  his  island 
farm,  he  spent  the  ensuing  summer  in  an  agreeable 
occupation,  healthful  to  body  and  mind,  so  far  as  he 
could  avoid  sharing  the  anxiety  prevailing  at  Nan- 
tucket. Privateers  infested  the  adjacent  waters  and 
made  prizes  of  the  coasting  vessels.  With  the  ware- 
houses filled  with  oil  and  candles,  there  seemed  to 
be  almost  danger  that  the  people  would  be  reduced 
to  the  diet  of  the  Esquimaux,  for  it  was  well  nigh 
impossible  to  ship  these  articles  to  the  points  where 
they  were  much  needed,  and  to  obtain  provisions  in 
exchange.  The  alai-ming  prospect  for  the  next  win- 
ter resulted  in  a  public  meeting  and  a  call  on  the  au- 
thorities at  Washington  for  aid.  While  the  Gov- 
ernment could  do  nothing  officially,  it  was  suggested 
that  an  application  to  Admiral  Hotham,  command- 
ing the  British  squadron,  might  be  of  sei'vice.  That 
officer  promptly  complied  with  the  request  of  the 
committee  to  allow  three  vessels  to  go  respectively 
to  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  to  make 
exchanges  for  cargoes  of  provisions,  and  supplied 
them  with  passes  directing  that  they  should  not  be 
molested  by  the  English  war  vessels.  Captain  Macy 
was  offered  the  command  of  the  schooner '  'Ruby,  "one 
of  the  vessels  selected  for  the  purpose,  and  procured 
two  cargoes  of  provisions  from  Philadelphia,  which, 
with  the  supplies  from  the  other  ports,  afforded  re- 
lief to  the  inhabitants.  His  vessel  was  boarded  a 
number  of  times  by  the  enemy,  but  on  exhibiting 
the  Admiral's  pass  he  was  always  treated  politely. 
Peace  was  now  declared,  and  the  ship  "  Prudence  " 
was  taken  to  New  York  and  sold,  and  Captain  Macy 
purchased  of  Hicks,  Jenkins  &  Co.,  of  New  York, 
one  half  of  the  new  ship ' '  Edward, "  of  346  tons.  In 
November,  1815,  he  loaded  and  sailed  for  Liver- 
pool, and,  in  connection  with  that  firm,  followed 
the  Liverpool  trade  until  1818,  when  he  sailed  for 


Calcutta,  where  the  Asiatic  cholera  had  made  fear- 
ful ravages  the  year  before.  It  was  still  prevalent, 
and  two  of  the  seamen  were  attacked,  one  of  whom 
died  the  same  day.  Of  this  voyage  we  have  in  the 
"  Narrative  of  Four  Voyages,"  by  Captain  Benja- 
min Morrell,  a  record  which  illustrates  the  charac- 
ter of  Captain  Macy  in  a  way  very  unusual  in  the 
experience  of  shipmasters:  "I  was  justly  consid- 
ered a  very  wild  youth.  How  long  I  should  have 
continued  in  this  thoughtless  career  of  folly  it  is  not 
easy  to  determine,  had  not  Divine  Providence  raised 
up  for  me  a  faithful  friend  and  adviser  in  the  person 
of  Captain  Josiah  Macy,  master  of  the  ship  "Edward" 
of  New  York,  belonging  to  Samuel  Hicks  and  him- 
self. On  a  voyage  to  Calcutta,  this  worthy  man, 
who  is  a  pattern  of  all  shipmasters,  took  me  from 
before  the  mast,  and  by  his  watchfulness  and  fath- 
erly advice  directed  my  attention  to  more  manly 
and  useful  pursuits  ;  nor  did  he  remit  his  guardian 
care  until  he  saw  me  master  of  a  ship.  Thus  was  I 
delivered  from  the  path  of  indiscretion,  which  too 
often  conducts  to  ruin,  by  the  unsolicited  friend- 
ship and  benevolent  feelings  of  an  entire  stranger, 
who  long  acted  towards  me  the  part  of  a  parent  and 
a  tutor  ;  laboring  incessantly  to  supply  the  glaring 
defects  of  my  education,  and  to  eradicate  from  my 
mind  the  seeds  of  folly  and  plant  in  their  stead  the 
seeds  of  useful  knowledge."  After  considerable  de- 
tention at  Calcutta,  Captain  Macy  reached  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York  with  his  return  cargo  early 
in  1819.  He  was  now  called  on  to  mourn  the  loss 
of  a  friend  to  whom  he  had  been  intimately  attached 
from  boyhood,  and  who  had  been  associated  with 
him  in  business  for  several  years.  This  was  Syl- 
vanus  F.  Jenkins  of  the  firm  of  Hicks,  Jenkins  & 
Co.,  who  were  half  owners  of  the  ship  "  Edward." 
The  business  was  continued  by  Samuel  Hicks,  with 
whom  Captain  Macy  joined  in  a  contract  with 
Brown  &  Bell,  then  just  commencing  the  business 
in  which  they  became  eminent,  to  build  a  ship  of 
about  400  tons.  In  the  meantime  Captain  Macy 
made  two  voyages  to  Cadiz  and  other  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  ports,  being  accompanied  on  his  second 
return  by  Richard  Mead,  who  was  United  States 
Consul  and  a  prominent  merchant  at  Cadiz.  At  that 
time  on  entering  the  Mediterranean  it  was  necessary 
to  carry  a  pass  issued  by  our  Government  for  pro- 
tection against  the  corsairs  of  Algiers,  whom  the 
United  States  had  forced  into  an  agreement  for  the 
purpose.  The  one  used  by  Captain  Macy  on  these 
voyages  is  preserved  by  his  descendants.  The  pic- 
ture of  a  ship  at  the  top  of  the  parchment  is  cut 
through  by  a  waved  line,  a  facsimile  of  the  upper 
portion  being  furnished  to  the  Algerines  to  enable 
them,  in  their  inability  to  read  the  pass,  to  test  its 
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gerraineness  by  matching  the  sections.  We  copy 
the  body  of  the  document  as  an  interesting  memento 
both  of  personal  experiences  and  of  the  wonderful 
sufEerance  of  the  European  powers  in  allowing  a 
piratical  nation  so  recently  to  prey  upon  their  bor- 
ders : 

"By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
Amebica. 
"  Suffer  the  Ship  Edward  of  New  York,  Josiah 
Macy,  master  or  commander,  of  the  burthen  of 
Three  hundred  and  forty-six  and  46-95  tons  or  there- 
abouts, mounted  with  Two  guns,  navigated  with 
Fourteen  men,  to  PASS  with  her  Company,  Pas- 
sengers, Goods,  and  Merchandize,  without  any  hin- 
drance, seizure,  or  molestation,  the  said  Ship  ap- 
pearing by  good  testimony  to  belong  to  one  or  more 
of  the  Citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  to  him  or 
them  only. 

' '  Given  under  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  Eleventh 
day  of  August,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
One  thousand  Eight  hundred  and  Nine- 
teen. 

"  James  Monroe. 

:Sbal.  :  "  By  the  President, 

■ '  "  John  Quinct  Adams, 

"  Secretary  of  Slate." 

The  pass  is  countersigned  by  David  Gelston,  Col- 
lector of  the  Port  of  New  York.  In  the  new  ship 
named  the  "  Orbit,"  which  was  launched  in  March, 
1831,  Captain  Macy  proceeded  to  Liverpool  on  a 
very  profitable  voyage.  Two  years  later  the  "Orbit " 
was  sold,  and  the  "  Diamond, "  a  ship  of  501  tons,  then 
on  the  stocks,  was  purchased  by  Captain  Macy  and 
Mr.  Hicks.  The  Liverpool  line  was  now  thoroughly 
established,  and  in  1834  another  ship  on  the  stocks, 
of  500  tons,  was  purchased  and  named  the  "  Isaac 
Hicks,''  of  which  Captain  Macy  assumed  the  com- 
mand. His  brother  Henry  took  charge  of  the  "Dia- 
mond," which  was  lost  with  the  master  and  most  of 
the  crew  in  Cardigan  Bay.  The  vessel  was  insured 
for  about  its  cost,  but  there  was  considerable  loss  on 
the  freight,  on  which  there  was  no  insurance.  Thii 
was  to  Captain  Macy  a  trifling  calamity  compared 
with  the  death  of  his  brother,  who  was  a  young  and 
promising  man,  for  the  first  time  in  command  of  a 
ship.  The  next  year  a  new  ship,  the ' '  Sylvanus  Jen- 
kins," of  550  tons,  was  added  to  the  line.  There  had 
been  a  gradual  increase  in  the  tonnage  of  the  ves- 
sels until,  when  Captain  Macy  sailed  for  Charleston 
and  loaded  with  cotton,  the  newspapers  announced 
that  the  ship  "  Sylvanus  Jenkins"  had  cleared  for 
Liverpool  with  1,800  bales,  the  largest  cargo  ever 
taken  from  Charleston  in  an  American  ship.  Captain 


Macy  continued  running  this  vessel  as  one  of  the  line 
of  Liverpool  packets  until  the  close  of  1 827.   The  ship 
was  safe  and  popular,  and  in  the  full  cabin  on  his 
last  voyage  were  Albert  Gallatin,   the  American 
Minister  to  Great  Britain,  with  his  wife  and  family, 
Joshua  Bates,  a  partner  of  the  banking  house  of 
Baring  Bros.  &  Co.,  and  other  prominent  business 
men.      For  twenty-two  years   Captain  Macy  had 
been  in  command  of  various  vessels  and  had  never 
suffered  a  serious  loss  by  shipwreck.    His  health 
had  been  preserved,  though  often  exposed  to  pesti- 
lence in  foreign  climes.     He  was  forty-two  years  of 
age.     In  pursuance  of  a  previous  plan  he  prepared 
to  transfer  his  energy  and  experience  to  commercial 
life  upon  the  shore.     His  familiarity  with  the  dispo- 
sition of  cargoes  and  the  details  of  shipping  busi- 
ness had  extended  far  beyond  that  of  an  ordinary 
shipmaster.     Those  who  had  had  transactions  with 
him  felt  unlimited  confidence  in  his  integrity  and 
ability.     Before  leaving  Liverpool  on  his  last  voy- 
age, the  eminent  banking  firm  of  Brown,  Shipley  & 
Co.  hamded  him  a  letter  of  credit  for  |50,000,  with 
a  request  that  he  would  use  it  at  any  time  that  suited 
his  convenience,  though  bis  prosperity  continued  to 
be  such  that  he  had  no  occasion  to  avail  himself  of 
this  generous  offer.     His  son,   William  H.  Macy, 
had  commenced  a  shipping  and  commission  busi- 
ness in  1836,  and  in  January,  1838,  his  father  joined 
him  in  establishing  the  firm  of  Josiah  Macy  &  Son. 
The  next  year.  Captain  Macy's  son,  Charles  A., who 
had  become  of  age,  was  admitted  as  a  partner,  and  the 
firm  name  changed  to  Josiah  Macy  &  Sons.     His 
three  other  sons  were  admitted  as  they  became    of 
age,  Josiah  G.  In  1834,  Francis  H.  in  1843,  and  John 
H.  in  1846,  the  firm  under  the  same  name  enjoying 
uninterrupted  prosperity  for  about  twenty-flve  yeai's. 
Many  ships  were  built  and  run  in  the  Liverpool 
trade,  and  between  New  York  and  Charleston.  They 
were  also  largely  interested  in  whaling  vessels,  own- 
ing at  one  time  thirty-two  whalers  wholly  or  in 
part.   The  commission  transactions  were  very  large. 
Captain  Macy  was  remarkable  for  his  regularity  in 
attention  to  business.     In  1832  the  Asiatic  cholera, 
which  had    commenced  traveling  north   when  he 
was  at  Calcutta  in  1818,  after  passing  through  Kus- 
sia  and  other  European  countries  to  England,  crossed 
the  ocean  to  Canada,  and  reached  New  York  after 
this  circuit  of  fourteen  years.     At  this  first  visita- 
tion of  the  disease  at  New  York,  little  was  known 
about  its  proper  treatment,  and  most  of  the  inhabi- 
tants were  seized  with  panic.     Many  of  the  mer- 
chants left  the  city.     During  the  entire  season  Cap- 
tain Macy  did  not  miss  a  day  at  his  place  of  busi- 
ness, feeling  that  in  the  pursuit  of  his  daily  occupa- 
tion he  was  in  the  path  not  merely  of  duty,  but  of  good 
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health.  In  1830  he  was  elected  a  director  of  the 
Tradesmen's  Bank,  and  in  1833  he  was  one  of  the 
originators  of  the  City  Fire  Insurance  Company  and  a 
member  of  the  first  Board  of  Directors.  He  outlived 
nearly  all  his  associates  in  the  direction  of  these  in- 
stitutions. In  1853  he  retired  from  business,  and  hav- 
ing purchased  a  farm  at  Rye,  Westchester  county,  re- 
moved to  that  place,  leaving  the  shipping  and  com- 
mission business  in  a  prosperous  condition  in  the 
hands  of  his  sons,  and  some  of  his  grandsons,  who 
continued  it  under  the  firm  name  of  Josiah  Macy's 
Sons.  In  view  of  these  changes  he  had  resigned  the 
previous  year  from  the  direction  of  the  Tradesmen's 
Bank,  and  the  board  in  reluctantly  sundering  his 
official  connection  recorded  their  tribute  to  his  char- 
acter and  usefulness  in  these  resolutions:  "That 
the  Directors  of  the  Tradesmen's  Bank  feel  deep 
and  sincere  regret  to  learn  from  Mr.  Macy  his  de- 
sire of  resigning  an  office  which  he  has  so  ably  filled 
for  the  long  period  of  thirty-two  consecutive  years. 
That,  from  an  association  of  so  many  years'  stand- 
ing, they  have  learned  to  esteem  him  as  a  gentleman 
of  direct  purpose,  great  amiability,  and  integrity  of 
character.  That  they  feel  great  reluctance  to  accept 
his  resignation,  which  deprives  the  institution  of  the 
aid  of  his  valuable  business  experience  ;  and  that  in 
retiring  from  the  Board  he  bears  with  him  the  re- 
spect and  esteem  of  every  member  thereof,  with 
their  best  wishes  for  his  future  health  and  happi- 
ness." The  evening  of  his  life  was  passed  in  quiet 
enjoyment  on  his  farm  at  Rye,  where,  overlooking 
the  waters  of  Long  Island  Sound,  he  was  frequently 
reminded  by  the  passing  sails,  and  the  distant  gleam 
of  the  lighthouses,  of  the  final  haven  where  all  the 
mariners  of  this  life,  whether  smoothly  sailing  or 
tempest-tossed  in  their  earthly  voyage^  can  alike  find 
eternal  rest.  And  so  far  as  human  action  is  con- 
cerned, no  one  could  look  back  over  the  past  or  seek 
to  peer  into  the  illimitable  future  with  a  conscience 
more  at  ease  than  Josiah  Macy.  In  all  his  prosper- 
ity, and  his  wide  and  important  mercantile  transac- 
,  tions,  goodness  had  been  the  conspicuous  feature  of 
his  chai-acter  which  had  stamped  its  impress  on  the 
memory  of  others.  To  the  tribute  of  Captain  Mor- 
rell^  aheady  cited,  many  similar  testimonies  might 
be  added.  A  gentleman  of  this  country,  since  much 
respected,  who,  after  squandering  his  property  by 
his  convivial  habits,  was  found  by  Captain  Macy  a 
drunkard,  in  a  European  city,  says  :  "Josiah  Macy 
lifted  me  from  the  gutter  a  drunkard,  took  me  to 
his  hotel,  and  by  his  kind  watchfulness  and  Chris- 
tian care  reformed  me;  and  to  him,  with  divine  as- 
sistance, am  I  indebted  for  what  I  am  to-day.'' 
Captain  Macy  was  to  the  last  a  benevolent  man, 
freely  bestowing  of  his  means  on  those  who  were 


needy  and  deserving.  He  was  attached  through  life 
to  the  faith  of  his  ancestors,  and  for  many  years  was 
an  Elder  of  the  Friends.  Though  before  his  death 
he  experienced  occasions  of  serious  illness,  in  which 
he  bore  suffering  and  the  use  of  the  surgeon's  knife 
with  Christian  fortitude,  his  mental  faculties  were 
preserved  with  unwonted  clearness.  In  his  eighty- 
third  year  he  wrote  with  his  own  hand  a  full  and 
interesting  naiTative  of  his  voyages,  which  was  pub- 
lished by  his  grandson,  Sylvanus  J.  Macy,  in  the 
"Macy  Genealogy"  in  1868,  and  which  has  afforded 
us  material  for  his  early  biography.  The  wife  of 
Captain  Macy  died  in  1861.  Of  their  nine  children, 
five  sons  and  two  daughters  survived  the  parents, 
two  other  children  having  died  in  childhood.  The 
five  sons  were  all  associated  as  partners  with  their 
father  in  the  commercial  firm :  of  the  eldest,  Wil- 
liam H.  Macy,  we  append  a  separate  sketch  :  the 
next  son,  Charles  A.  Macy,  well  known  as  the  for- 
mer President  of  the  New  York  County  Bank  and 
the  Cashier  of  the  Park  Bank,  and  subsequently  as 
a  member  of  the  Wall  street  banking  firm  of  Howes 
&  Macy,  died  in  1875.  The  elder  sister,  Lydia  H., 
married  William  R.  Austin,  of  Boston  :  her  sister, 
Ann  Eliza,  married  into  another  branch  of  the 
Macy  family,  her  husband  being  Isaac  Macy,  son 
of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  (Swain)  Macy,  of  Nan- 
tucket. 


MACY,  WILLIAM  H.,  an  eminent  merchant  of 
New  York,  President  of  the  Seamen's  Bank 
for  Savings,  late  President  of  the  Leather 
Manufacturers'  Bank,  and  son  of  the  foregoing,  was 
born  at  Nantucket,  November  4,  1805.  Passing  his 
youth  upon  the  island,  nearly  all  of  the  inhabitants  of 
which  were  then  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery  or  in 
the  coasting  trade,  and  other  business  which  grew 
out  of  that  industry,  the  rudiments  of  his  commer- 
cial knowledge  were  very  early  acquired.  He  re- 
moved with  his  father's  family  to  New  York  city  in 
his  eighteenth  year,  and  was  employed  in  the  count- 
ing room  of  Samuel  Hicks,  who  was  engaged  in  the 
shipping  business  at  154  South  street,  and  with 
whom  his  father  .was  associated  in  the  ownership  of 
the  Liverpool  packets.  On  reaching  full  age  he 
opened  an  office  at  338  Front  street,  where  he  pur- 
sued business  on  his  own  account  as  a  commission 
merchant,  until  his  father  joined  him  in  January, 
1838,  under  the  firm  name  of  Josiah  Macy  &  Son. 
Three  years  later  his  brother,  Charles  A.  Macy,  was 
admitted  to  an  interest  in  the  business,  which  was 
continued  under  the  firm  name  of  Josiah  Macy  & 
Sons.     Other  brothers  subsequently  became  part- 
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ners,  and  still  later  sons  of  the  brothers,  the  house, 
under  the  management  of  three  generations,  having 
pursued  in  the  shipping  and  commission  business 
for  more  than  half  a  century,  a  course  of  uninter- 
rupted prosperity.  During  the  earlier  years  they 
were  very  extensively  engaged  in  the  sperm  oil 
trade,  owning  a  large  fleet  of  whaling  vessels.  They 
also  built  many  ships,  which  they  employed  as  Liv- 
erpool and  Charleston  packets.  Mr.  "William  H. 
Macy  from  the  first  exhibited  great  capacity  for 
business,  and  soon  shared  the  reputation  of  his 
father  as  a  man  of  sound  judgment  and  scrupulous 
integrity.  As  such  his  co-operation  was  sought  in 
the  commercial  and  financial  institutions  of  the  me- 
tropolis. He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  1834,  and  subse- 
quently Vice-President.  In  1845  he  was  elected  a 
director  of  the  Leather  Manufacturers'  Bank,  which 
had  been  organized  in  1833  under  the  presidency  of 
the  eminent  Gideon  Lee,  and  had  ever  included  in 
its  direction  some  of  the  ablest  of  the  merchants. 
This  was  followed  in  1848  by  his  election  as  a  trus- 
tee of  the  Seamen's  Bank  for  Savings,  an  institution 
which  had  been  organized  and  conducted,  strictly 
on  the  benevolent  plan,  for  the  welfare  of  the  sea- 
faring class;  and  three  years  afterwards  he  was 
elected  Vice-President  of  that  institution.  In  1858 
his  father  retired  from  the  shipping  firm,  which  was 
continued  under  the  name  of  Josiah  Macy's  Sons, 
of  which  Mr.  William  H.  Macy  was  now  the  senior 
member,  although,  as  his  father  advanced  in  years, 
the  brunt  of  the  business  had  already  devolved  upon 
him  as  the  principal  manager.  His  engagements 
were  further  increased  in  1855  by  his  election  to  the 
presidency  of  the  Leather  Manufacturers' Bank,  as 
the  successor  of  Fanning  C.  Tucker,  Esq. ;  but  Mr. 
Macy,  from  this  time,  measurably  withdrew  from 
active  participation  in  the  affairs  of  the  firm, 
though,  at  the  request  of  the  other  partners  who  de- 
sired the  benefit  of  his  daily  advice,  he  did  not 
cease  the  partnership  connection  for  some  years 
later.  The  affairs  of  the  bank  were  conducted  with 
great  efficiency  and  success,  and  on  the  expiration 
of  the  oi'iginal  charter,  in  1863,  the  appreciation  of 
the  other  directors  was  manifested  by  an  elaborate 
repast  given  at  Delmonico's,  when  a  superb  silver 
service,  costing  $3,000,  was  presented  to  him  with 
the  following  testimonial  engrossed  on  parchment: 
"  The  subscribers,  directors-  of  the  Leather  Manu- 
facturers' Bank  in  the  City  of  New  York,  desire,  by 
the  presentation  of  this  testimonial,  to  express  to 
their  President  and  friend,  William  H.  Macy,  their 
sentiments  of  profound  esteem,  and  their  due  appre- 
ciation of  his  valuable  services  rendered  to  this 
bank,  as  also  for  his  urbanity  of  manners  towards 


them  during  his  management  of  the  afiairs  of  the 
institution."  Of  the  twelve  directors  whose  signa- 
tures are  appended  to  this  testimonial,  James  Mei- 
nell,  Jonathan  Thorne,  John  P.  Nesmith,  G.  Win- 
throp  Gray,  William  H.  Russell,  William  Depew, 
B.  A.  Witthaus,  R.  Sands  Tucker,  Thomas  Fouser, 
Sidney  Mason,  J.  V.  Onativia,  and  Richard  P. 
Brufif,  only  Mr.  Thorne  and  Mr.  Bruff  are  now  liv- 
ing. Under  the  new  charter  Mr.  Macy  continued  as 
the  President  of  the  bank,  and  the  following  year  he 
was  called  to  another  important  position  by  his 
election  to  the  presidency  of  the  Seamen's  Bank  for 
Savings,  the  duties  of  which  he  performed  for  four 
years  gratuitously,  as  had  been  the  custom  for  the 
President,  Secretary,  and  trustees  from  the  organiz- 
ation of  the  bank  in  1839.  The  deposits,  however, 
had  rolled  up  to  more  than  $9,000,000  in  1867,  and' 
the  investments  and  other  business  growing  out  of 
the  management  of  so  large  a  sum  required,  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Macy,  a  President  who  could  devote 
his  entire  time  on  a  suitable  compensation;  and,  as 
the  services  of  George  F.  Thomas  were  available  for 
the  purpose,  Mr.  Macy  resigned  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  other  trustees,  who  put  on  record  a  re- 
port and  resolutions,  testifying,  in  the  warmest 
terms,  their  estimation  of  the  value  of  the  efforts 
which  Mr.  Macy  had  made  in  behalf  of  the  bank,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  portion:  "That  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Seamen's  Bank  for  Savings, 
whilst  sincerely  regretting  the  retirement  of  W.  H. 
Macy,  Esq.,  from  the  presidency,  nevertheless,  rec- 
ognize the  reasonableness  of  the  motives  which  in- 
duce him  to  this  action.  That  the  Board,  in  accept- 
ing Mr.  Macy's  resignation  as  President,  cannot 
permit  him  to  retire  from  the  position  he  has  so  faith- 
fully and  ably  filled,  without  expressing  their  high 
appreciation  of  him  as  a  Christian  gentleman,  at  the 
same  time  tendering  to  him  their  cordial  kind 
wishes  and  sincere  thanks  for  the  gratuitous  and  in- 
telligent services  rendered  by  him  to  the  bank." 
The  trustees  also  exhibited  their  regard  by  adding 
Mr.  Macy's  portrait  to  those  that  decorate  the  walls 
of  their  edifice.  During  all  these  years  Mr.  Macy's 
services  had  been  in  constant  demand  for  positions 
of  trust,  especially  as  an  executor  and  guardian, 
and  as  a  director  of  insurance,  railway,  and  Other 
corporations.  He  was  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  but  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  road,  when  the  offices  were  removed 
to  Boston,  he  resigned  "that  position.  His  presidency 
of  the  Leather  Manufacturers'  Bank  continued  until 
1873,  when  the  bank  had  reached  a  high  point  of 
prosperity.  During  the  seventeen  years  of  his  man- 
agement the  selling  price  of  the  stock  had  about 
doubled,  advancing  from  $104  to  $305  on  a  par  of 
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$100.  The  capital  had  been  continued  at  the  origi- 
nal figure,  $600,000,  but  a  surplus  had  been  accum- 
ulated equal  to  nearly  three  fourths  of  the  capital, 
while  dividends  had ,  been  declared  at  the  rate  of 
twelve  per  cent,  per  annum.  No  dividend  had  ever, 
been  passed  except  at  the  time  of  tlie  suspension  of 
.  specie  payments  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  when 
the  statute  of  the  State  'prohibited  the  payment  of 
dividends;  and  during  the  war  there  was  a  reserve 
of  $300,000  in  coin  in  the  vaults,  equal  to  one  half 
the  capital,  which  reserve,  at  a  later  period, 
amounted  to  $400,000.  A  large  value  of  United 
States  and  other  gold  interest  securities  were  held 
by  the  bank,  the  bulk  of  which  paid  annually  six 
per  cent,  in  coin.  While  the  Leather  Manufactur- 
ers' Bank  was  in  this  prosperous  condition,  Mr. 
Thomas,  of  the  Seamen's  Bank  for  Savings,  was  re- 
moved by  death,  and  the  trustees  at  once  urged  Mr. 
Macy  to  return  to  the  presidency  of  that  institution, 
in  which  he  had  always  taken  so  deep  an  interest, 
and  with  whose  affairs  he  was  so  intimately  famil- 
iar. Regarding  the  care  of  two  such  institutions  as 
too  miich  for  one  person,  he  decided,  after  due  de- 
liberation, to  resign  the  presidency  of  the  Leather 
Manufacturers'  Bank,  and  devote  his  energies  to  the' 
welfare  of  the  class  with  which  he  had-  so  much  to 
do  from  his  earliest  years.  The  directors  of  the  dis- 
count bank,  who,  in  the  changes  which  had  oc- 
curred during  his  presidency,  were  essentially  a  new 
board,  heard  his  decision  with  regret,  and,  on  his  re- 
tirement from  the  office,  presented  him  with  an  ele- 
gantly engrossed  testimonial  containing  the  follow- 
ing preamble  and  resolution:  "  Whereas,  this  Board 
are  unwilling  to  part  with  so  devoted,  faithful,  up- 
right, and  intelligent  an  officer,  without  placing  on 
record  their  high  sense  of  his  long  and  valuable  ser- 
vices, and  their  regret  at  the  dissolution  of  the  rela- 
tions which  have  so  long  harmoniously  existed 
between  them  and  him;  therefore.  Resolved,  that 
the  Board  tender  to  Mr.  Macy  their  sincere  respect, 
as  well  for  his  private  as  for  his  official  character; 
and  their  appreciation  of  his  able,  efficient,  and  suc- 
cessfid  administration  of  the  interests  of  the  bank, 
exhibiting  on  every  occasion  a  calm  and  accurate 
judgment,  and  commanding  at  all  times  the  entire 
coflfidence  of  his  associates."  The  clerks  of  the 
bank  also  presented  a  similar  testimonial,  thanking 
him  for  his  uniformly  kind  consideration  for  their 
happiness  and  welfare,  and  the  high  example  of  in- 
tegrity and  moral  excellence  that  he  had  set  before, 
them.  Mr.  Macy  has,  since  1873,  continued  at  the 
helm  of  the  Seamen's  Bank  for  Savings,  which, 
from  its  small  beginnings  in  1839,  has  grown  into  an 
institutioii  Colossal  in  magnitude  and  widespread  in 
its  beneficent  influence.    Its  deposits  now  amount 


to  more  than  $36,000,000,  and  the  bulk  of  its  assets 
consist  of  easily  convertible  securities,  including 
$11,700,000  in  U.  S.  bonds,  $7,300,000  in  first  class 
State  and  city  bonds,  about  $3,400,000  in  loans  on 
U.  S.  bonds,  about  $6,750,000  in  approved  loans  on 
New  York  and  Broolilyn  property,  $434,000  in  real 
estate,  including  its  eligibly  situated  banking  house 
on  the  corner  of  Wall  and  Pearl  streets,  and  about 
$1,300,000  in  cash  awaiting  investment.  It  has  a 
clear  surplus  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars. 
Since  its  incorporation  it  has  received  on  deposit 
$139,000,000,  and  placed  $17,000,000  in  interest  to 
the  credit  of  depositors.  Among  the  financial  posi- 
tions which  Mr.  Macy  still  retains,  he  is  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States  Trust  Company,  a 
director  of  the  Bank  of  Commerce,  the  largest  bank- 
ing institution  in  America;  a  director  of  the  Sun 
Mutual  Insurance  Company  (maMne),  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Mutual  Insurance  Company  (marine),  of  the  Na- 
tional Fire  Insurance  Company,  and  of  the  City 
Fire  Insurance  Company.  Of  the  last  named  he 
has  been  a  director  for  a  longer  period  than  any 
other  person.  He  is  President  of  the  Board  of  Gov-  . 
ernors  of  the  New  York  Hospital,  a  trustee  of  the 
Hospital  for  the  Ruptured  and  Crippled,, and  con- 
nected with  various  other  institutions.  He  is  es- 
teemed in  his  advanced  age  as  a  consistent  and  use- 
ful member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  held  in 
honor  by  the  Whole  community.  Mr.  Macy  was 
married,' in  1837,  to  Eliza  L.,  daughter  of  Silvanus 
F.  and  Hannah  (Leggett)  Jenkins,  of  New  York 
city.  They  have  had  eight  children, — Mary  J., 
born  in  1838,  and  married  in  1847  to  William  M. 
Kingsland,  son  of  Daniel  C.  and  Aletta  (Mersereau) 
Kingsland,  of  New  York;  Coi-nelia  T.,  born  in 
1831,  and  married,  in  1856,  to  Henry  Walker,  son  of 
Isaac  and  Gulielma  (Foster)  Walker,  of  New  York; 
Silvanus  J.,  born  in  1833,  of  whom  a  separate  ac- 
count follows;  Sarah,  born  in  1834,  who  died  in  in- 
fancy; William  H.,  Jr.,  born  in  1836;  Josiah,  Jr., 
born  in  1838,  who  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Jo- 
siah Macy's  Sons  from  1859  to  1873,  when  he  was 
elected  Vice-President  and  Treasurer  of  the  Devoe 
Manufacturing  Company,  and  subsequently  the 
President,  and  died  in  his  thirty-ninth  year;  George 
T.,  born  in  1843,  who  died  in  1851,  and  Charles  M., 
borh  in  1847,  who  died  in  1848^ 


AC Y,  SILVANUS  J. ,  a  prominent  financier  of 
the  city  of  Rochester,  President  of  the  Sodus 
Bay  and  Southern  Railroad  Co.,  and  son  of 
the  foregoing,  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
July  38,  1833.    His  education,  commenced  at  the 
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Friends'  Institute  at  Kew  York,  was  completed  at 
Alexandria,  Va.,  where  Ms  room  mates  were  Oustls 
Lee,  son  of  General  Kobert  E.  Lee,  and  John  and 
Dixon  Lewis,  sons  of  Dixon  H.  Lewis,  of  Alabama, 
United  States  Senator.  His  business  career  began 
as  a  member  of  the  shipping  and  commission  firm  of 
Josiah  Macy's  Sons  in  1853,  the  year  in  which  his 
grandfather  retired,  and  both  grandson  and  grand- 
parent maintained  a  connection  with  the  firm  of  just 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  In  1864  he  was  elected  a 
trustee  of  the  Seamen's  Bank  for  Savings,  and  made 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  1870.  Increas- 
ing duties  caused  him  to  resign  the  latter  appoint- 
ment in  1873,  but  he  continued  to  act  as  trustee  dur- 
ing his  residence  in  New  York.  Circumstances 
gradually  prepared  the  way  for  his  removal  to  West- 
ern New  York.  In  December,  1873,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Receiver  of  the  Sodus  Bay  and  Southern 
Railway.  Withdrawing  from  the'  firm  of  Josiah 
Macy's  Sons  in  1878,  he  took  up  his  residence  at 
Rochester  the  following  year,  and  in  February, 
1880,  was  appointed  Receiver  of  the  Rochester  and 
State  Line  Railroad.  In  1881,  in  connection  with  a 
few  friends  he  purchased  the  Ontario  Southern 
Railroad,  foreclosed  the  mortgages,  and  re-organized 
the  Sodus  Bay  and  Southern  Railroad  Company,  of 
which  he  was  elected  the  President.  Mr.  Macy  has 
been  called  to  many  public  positions  and  places  of 
trust  both  at  New  York  and  at  Rochester.  He  was 
the  last  Vice-President  of  the  old  New  York  Fire 
Department,  and  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
committee  to  represent  the  department  at  the  Sani- 
tary Fair  held  in  the  cityinl86-,  devoting  his  whole 
time  to  the  interests  of  the  fair  during  its  continu- 
ance. He  was  one  of  the  committee  of  the  Farragut 
Monument  Association,  and  of  the  committee  who 
entertained  the  Russian  Grand  Duke  Alexis  on  his 
first  visit  to  New  York.  In  February,  1881,  he  was 
elected  a  trustee,  and  in  the  following  February 
second  Vice-President  of  the  Rochester  Savings 
Bank,  an  admirably  managed  institution  established 
in  1831,  and  exceeded  in  age  by  only  two  savings 
banks  in  the  State,  and,  it  is  said,  by  only  three  in  the 
whole  Union  :  the  deposits  now  exceed  $10,000,000. 
He  is  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Rochester  City  Hos- 
pital, which  was  incorporated  in  1848,  and  has  a  ca- 
pacity of  175  beds.  Mr.  Macy  is  honored  at  Roches- 
ter not  only  as  the  son  of  a  family  distinguished  in 
its  different  generations,  but  for  his  intrinsic  excel- 
lence of  character,  his  gentlemanly  manners,  and 
the  administrative  ability  which,  after  his  short 
residence  at  Rochester,  has  caused  him  to  be  ranked 
among  its  foremost  business  men.  He  is  a  gentle- 
man of  literary  tastes,  and  has  collected  a  large  li- 
brary, containing  many  genealogical  vrorks,  and  es- 


pecially rich  in  rare  and  valuable  treatises  relating 
to  the  early  settlement  of  New  England.  In  1868  he 
published  the  Macy  Genealogy,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive works  of  the  kind  ever  issued,  giving  the 
history  of  the  family,  and  recording  the  names  and 
statistics  of  3,108  descendants  of  Thomas  Macy,  the 
original  American  ancestor,  who  was  one  of  the 
first  purchasers  of  the  island  of  Nantucket,  as  has 
been  mentioned  in  the  previous  sketch  of  Josiah 
Macy.  To  this  work  we  are  indebted  for  the  facts 
we  have  given  relative  to  the  ancestors  of  the  Macy 
family.  Among  the  interesting  illustrations  of  this 
work  is  a  copy  of  a  daguerreotype  of  five  genera- 
tions living  at  one  time. 


RAYMOND,  HENRY  JARVIS,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished    of    American    journalists,   was 
born  in  the  village  of  Lima,  Livingston  county. 
New  York,  January  24,  1830,  and  died  at  his  resi- 
dence in  the  city  of  New  York,  June  18,  1869.     His 
father,  Jarvis  Raymond,  was  a  farmer  of  Lima,  a 
man  of  sterling  integrity,  highly  esteemed  by  his 
neighbors,  and  holding  various  local  positions,  as 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  Ruling  Elder  in  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  and   Sunday  School   Superintendent. 
The  name  is  evidently  of  French  extraction,  though 
no  effort  seems  to  have  been  made  to  trace  the  line- 
age of  the  family  to  the  old  Crusader.     Henry  was 
the  oldest  of  six  children.     His  early  love  for  read- 
ing and  study  was  encouraged    by  an    excellent 
mother.     At  the  age  of  twelve  he  entered  the  new 
Genesee  Wesleyan  Seminary,  established  in  Lima  in 
the  year  1833.     His  advancement  in  study  was  so 
great  that  in  his  sixteenth  year,  after  a  brief  em- 
ployment in  a  country  store,  he  was  intrusted  with 
the  charge  of  the  district  school  of  a  neighbo.ing 
village,  many  of  the  pupils  being  older  than  him- 
self.  He  was  in  readiness  for  college,  but  his  father's 
means  were  limited.     The  obstacle  was  overcome. 
The  elder  Raymond  mortgaged  his  farm  for   one 
thousand  dollars,  and  the  son  became  a  student  of 
the  University  of  Vermont  at  Burlington.     He  was 
studious  and  ambitious,  and  contracted  the  habit  of 
overtasking  his  strength, — a  habit  which  was  never 
to  desert  him.     On  one  occasion  he  passed  twenty- 
four  hours  without  leaving  his  book.   At  the  Junior 
Exhibition,  in  1839,  Henry  Clay  was  present,  and, 
after  listening  to  young  Raymond's    oration,    re- 
marked to  those  near  him:     "  That  young  man  will 
make  his  mark;  depend  upon  it,  you  will  hear  from 
him  hereafter."    Graduating  from  the  University 
with  high  honor  in  the  autumn  of  1840,  Raymond, 
still  in  his  minority,  found  himself  in  tbe  midst  of 
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the  political  excitements  of  that  year.  He  entered 
into  the  campaign  with  ardor,  and,  though  he  could 
not  vote,  he  made  many  speeches  in  behalf  of  Gen- 
eral Harrison.  Not  succeeding  in  procuring  suita- 
ble employment  elsewhere,  he  came  to  New  York, 
where  he  met  Horace  Greeley.  He  had  previously 
furnished  some  youthful  contributions  to  Mr.  Gree- 
ley's paper,  the  New  Yorker.  Mr.  Greeley  had  no 
need  of  further  assistants  at  the  time,  but  very 
readily  allowed  him  to  make  use  of  his  office  in  re- 
turn for  casual  services.  While  seeking  a  position 
as  a  teacher,  he  commenced  reading  law  in  the  office 
of  Mr.  Edward  W.  Marsh,  rendering  more  or  less 
service  each  day  to  the  New  Torher.  An  offer  of 
four  hundred  dollars  a  year  as  a  teacher  in  North 
Carolina  was  the  result  of  an  advertisement.  Mr, 
Greeley  now  offered  the  same  sum  to  retain  his  ser- 
vices, and  the  profession  of  his  life  was  fixed.  One 
year  later  the  New  Yorh  Tribune  was  founded, 
and  a  wider  field  was  presented  for  Raymond's 
abilities,  which  was  cultivated  with  such  energy 
and  success  that  in  1843  he  received  the  offer  of  a 
more  profitable  position  from  General  James  "Watson 
Webb,  of  the  Courier  and  Enquirer,  and  became 
one  of  the  editors  of  that  journal.  The  most  stri- 
ing  characteristic,  and  probably  the  most  important 
element  of  success,  in  Baymond's  early  editorial  ca- 
reer, was  his  skill  as  a  reporter.  Though  not  a 
short-hand  writer,  he  used  an  abbreviated  long  hand 
of  his  own  devising,  and  with  marvelous  rapidity 
would  furnish  almost  verbatim  reports.  His  energy 
was  remarkable.  Returning  on  the  steamboat  with 
other  reporters  from  the  dedication  of  the  Bunker 
Hill  Monument,  with  his  notes  of  Webster's  speech, 
he  left  his  traveling  companions  unobserved,  and 
while  they  were  counting  on  their  opportunity  in 
New  York,  after  the  arrival  of  the  steamer  early  in 
the  morning,  he  had  the  whole  speech  set  up  in  a 
little  improvised  printing  office  which  had  been  qui- 
etly fitted  up  in  a  part  of  the  cabin,  and  the  columns 
of  type  were  transferred  to  the  Tribune  forms,  and 
the  paper  furnished  to  its  readers  within  an  hour  or 
two  after  the  arrival  of  the  boat,  to  the  astonishment 
of  his  rivals.  A  still  more  remarkable  instance  oc- 
curred in  a  report  for  the  Courier  and  Enquirer  of 
one  of  Webster's  speeches  in  the  Senate  at  Washing- 
ton. The  reporters  of  the  other  New  York  papers,  of 
course,  took  short  hand  notes.  The  orator  finished 
just  before  the  hour  for  closing  the  mail.  There 
was  no  time  for  preparing  copy.  Raymond  dis- 
patched his  manuscript  without  reading  it  over. 
The  whole  speech  appeared  exclusively  in  the  next 
issue  of  the  Courier  and  Enquirer,  and  its  accuracy 
was  attested  by  Mr.  Webster.  Raymond's  reports  , 
of  the  scientific  lectures  of  Dr.  Lardner,  delivered 


in  the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  were,  after  being  pub- 
lished in  the  Tribune,  adopted  by  Dr.  Lardner  and 
published  in  two  octavo  volumes.  The  close  of 
these  lecture  reports  marked  a  change  in  Raymond's 
circumstances.  With  the  greater  amount  of  hard 
work  for  the  daily  Tribune,  he  had  received  the  same 
salary  of  eight  dollars  a  week  as  when  employed  for 
the  weekly  New  Torher.  He  had  eked  out  his  in- 
come by  furnishing  correspondence  to  newspapers 
published  in  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  and  other 
places.  On  leaving  the  heated  lecture  room  on  the 
last  evening  of  the  course,  he  encountered  a  drench- 
ing rain,  and,  sitting  in  wet  clothes  for  several  hours, 
a  fever  ensued.  He  returned  to  the  Tribune  office, 
after  his  recovery,  on  a  salary  of  twenty  dollars  a 
week.  Mr.  Greeley,  in  his  "Recollections  of  a 
Busy  Life,"  has  left  this  tribute:.  "I  never  found 
another  person,  barely  of  age  and  just  from  his  stu- 
dies, who  evinced  so  much  and  so  versatile  ability 
in  journalism  as  he  did.  Abler  and  stronger  men  I 
may  have  met;  a  cleverer,  readier,  more  generally 
efficient  journalist  I  never  saw.  *  *  *  He  is  the 
only  assistant  with  whom  I  ever  felt  required  to  re- 
monstrate for  doing  more  work  than  any  human 
brain  and  frame  could  be  expected  long  to  endure." 
Mr.  Raymond's  connection  with  the  Courier  and 
Enquvrer  was  marked  by  a  memorable  controversy 
with  his  former  friend,  Greeley.  The  Tribune  had 
become  the  organ  of  the  Socialists  in  this  country, 
and  had  published  many  articles  from  the  pen  of 
Albert  Brisbane,  their  champion.  A  letter  from 
Brisbane,  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  Courier  and 
Enquirer,  was  answered  by  Raymond,  when  the 
Tribune  rejoined  in  its  editorial  columns.  After 
several  articles  in  each  paper  Greeley  suggested  a 
formal  discussion  of  the  whole  subject,  including 
twelve  articles  on  each  side.  This  took  place  two 
months  later,  after  the  State  election  of  1846,  and 
added  greatly  to  Raymond's  reputation,  especially 
as  a  controversial  writer.  A  pamphlet  edition  of 
the  articles  was  issued  from  the  press  of  Harper 
&  Brothers.  Three  years  later  the  whole  editorial 
management  of  the  Courier  and  Enquirer  devolved 
on  Raymond,  on  account  of  the  absence  in  Europe 
of  Webb,  its  editor-in-chief ;  and  he  had  been  able 
to  acquire  a  proprietary  interest  in  the  paper.  But 
the  course  he  pursued  on  the  slavery  question  was 
not  acceptable  to  General  Webb,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1851  the  two  parted.  Meanwhile  Raymond's  po- 
litical career  had  commenced.  He  was  elected  in 
1849,  by  the  Whig  party,  as  the  Representative  of  the 
Ninth  Ward  district  of  the  city  in  the  State  Assem- 
bly, and  re-elected  to  the  same  office  the  following 
year,  when  he  was  made  Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
At  the  outset  he  took  a  high  position  as  a  ready  de- 
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bater  and  parliamentarian.  His  well  known  views 
on  the  exciting  questions  of  the  day  brought  him  to 
the  front  as  a  political  leader.  He  filled  the  office 
of  Speaker  with  ability  and  acceptance.  During 
this  period  the  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  new 
"Whig  paper  in  the  city  of  New  York  was  gradually 
formed.  Previously,  in  1848,  a  proposition  had 
been  made  by  Thurlow  Weed,  the  editor  of  the  Al- 
bany Emning  Journal  to  transfer  the  proprietorship 
of  that  paper  to  Mr.  Raymond  and  Mr.  George 
Jones,  an  Albany  banker.  Mr.  Weed  contemplated 
retiring,  but  was  unable  to  effect  his  purpose 
through  the  refusal  of  one  of  the  proprietors  to  dis- 
pose of  his  interest.  The  negotiation,  commenced 
by  Mr.  Jones,  assumed  a  new  phase,  and,  after  many 
communications  and  much  conversation  between 
Jones  and  Raymond,  it  was  deemed,  in  1851,  that  the 
time  was  ripe  for  a  new  daily  paper  in  the  city. 
The  Herald,  Tribune,  and  8un  were  the  only  low 
priced  dailies.  The  circulation  of  the  Sun  was  con- 
fined chiefly  to  the  laboring  classes.  The  Herald  oc- 
cupied a  field  peculiarly  its  own,  and  was  not  re- 
garded as  a  family  paper.  The  Tribune  was  unable, 
on  account  of  its  Socialistic  tendencies,  to  gain  ac- 
cess in  many  families  where  its  political  sentiments 
would  have  been  acceptable.  There  is  no  doubt, 
especially  taking  the  drift  of  political  sentiment  in 
the  Northern  States  into  consideration,  that  the  time 
was  more  propitious  than  any  that  has  since  oc- 
curred for  the  establishment  of  such  a  paper  as  was 
contemplated.  The  sequel  proved  the  wisdom  of 
the  decision.  The  New  York  Times  was  launched 
into  existence,  and  speedily  became  a  success.  Be- 
fore the  first  issue  of  the  new  paper,  Mr.  Raymond 
took  a  short  European  tour  to  recruit  his  health, 
which  had  been  affected  by  his  constant  hard  labor. 
The  prospectus  of  the  Times  was  written  on  the  out- 
going steamer.  On  his  return  the  enterprise  had 
been  well  advertised.  His  principal  assistants  had 
been  already  engaged,  and  he  soon  drew  about  him 
a  staff  of  able  and  efficient  editors,  correspondents, 
and  reporters.  The  first  number  appeared  Septem- 
ber 18th,  1851,  under  the  firm  name  of  Raymond, 
Jones*  Co.  The  capital  was  $100,000..  Twenty  of 
the  one  hundred  shares  were  presented  to  Mr.  Ray- 
mond, paid  up.  Mr.  Jones  held  twenty-five  shares. 
Mr.  E.  B.  Wesley,  a  former  partner  of  Mr.  Jones  in 
his  banking  business,  held  twenty-five  shares. 
There  were  five  other  shareholders,  holding  smaller 
amounts.  Never  had  a  paper  been  commenced  in 
this  country  with  so  large  a  capital.  But  it  was  all 
required  during  the  first  year.  For  that  period  the 
Times  was  issued  as  a  one  cent  paper,  but  its  ex- 
penditures corresponded  with  those  of  the  higher 
priced  dailies,     The  other  papers  recognized  it  as  a 


dangerous  competitor,  and  there  was  some  effloi-t  to 
clog  its  wheels,  but  it  was  unsuccessful.  It  was 
particularly  regarded  as  the  rival  of  the  Tribune, 
and  Raymond  and  Greeley  ceased  to  be  the  friends 
that  they  once  were.  But  such  antagonisms  were 
effaced  in  later  years,  and  Greeley  did  not  hesitate 
to  speak  well  of  liis  former  assistant.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  year  the  Times  had  become  firmly  estab- 
lished. The  sheet  was  enlarged  and  the  price  fixed 
at  two  cents,  the  same  as  the  price  of  the  Tribune 
and  the  Herald.  Only  one  obstacle  existed  to  Ray- 
mond's fullest  success  as  an  editor.  He  had  politi- 
cal aspirations,  or  at  all  events  a  great  taste  for  po- 
litical life.  In  either  sphere  he  would,  perhaps,  have 
been  unequaled,  certainly  unsurpassed.  But  an 
editor  cannot  well  co-operate  with  party  leaders  and 
preserve  his  independence  as  a  journalist.  Mr.  Ray- 
mond felt  this,  and  at  various  times  resisted  the  so- 
licitations of  friends  and  others  to  become  a  candi- 
date for  office.  But  he  was  at  home  in  debate,  and 
its  fascinations  seemed  at  times  to  draw  him  in  op- 
position to  his  matured  judgment.  In  1852  he 
attended  the  Whig  National  Convention  at  Balti- 
more in  the  interest  of  the  Times.  One  of  the  New 
York  delegates  had  been  detained  by  sickness,  and 
Mr.  Raymond  allowed  his  name  to  be  presented  as  a 
substitute.  A  dispatch  which  he  sent  to  the  Times 
became  the  occasion  of  a  violent  opposition  to  his 
admission  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  Southern  dele- 
gates. The  long  and  acrimonious  debate,  which 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole  country,  was 
followed  by  Mr.  Raymond's  complete  triumph.  His 
speech  on  that  occasion  greatly  increased  his  influ- 
ence as  a  leader  of  those  Whigs  that  were  opposed 
to  the  extension  of  slavery  in  the  Territories.  In 
1854  the  Whigs  elected  him  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  two  years  afterwards 
he  would  doubtless  have  received  the  nomination 
for  Governor,  but  he  refused  to  allow  his  name  to 
be  brought  before  the  Convention.  His  newspaper 
then  demanded  his  whole  attention,  and  he  with- 
drew from  politics,  resolved  to  devote  himself  ex- 
clusively to  his  higher  province  as  editor.  During 
these  years  the  Timss  had  continued  to  prosper,  and 
new  and  enlarged  premises  were  required.  In  1857 
the  "Old  Brick  Church,"  long  one  of  the  most 
prominent  landmarks  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city, 
gave  place  to  the  increasing  demands  of  commerce. 
The  proprietors  of  the  Times  secured  that  portion 
of  the  site  fronting  on  Nassau  street,  Park  Row, 
and  the  triangular  space  which  has  since  received 
the  name  of  Printing  House  Square.  Here  was 
erected  an  edifice,  palatial  in  size  and  appointments, 
and  far  surpassing  any  structure  in  this  country  pre- 
viously^ occupied   as   a  newspaper  establishment. 
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With  these  increased  facilities  all  mechanical  ohsta- 
eles  to  the  progress  of  the  paper  were  removed.  The 
field  for  its  influence  and  circulation  was  widening. 
The  new  Republican  party  had  come  into  existence, 
and  the  editor  of  the  Times  was  recognized  as  its 
god-father.  He  had  prepared  the  "Address  to  the 
People,"  which  was  adopted  by  the  Pittsburg  Con- 
vention in  1856  as  the  first  manifesto  of  the  party, 
and  had  addressed  many  assemblages  in  favor  of 
Fremont  during  the  Presidential  campaign  of  that 
year.  The  puhlic  mind  in  the  Northern  States  was 
rapidly  becoming  imbued  with  Raymond's  senti- 
ments, and  his  journal  was  sought  by  many  readers 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  look  elsewhere  for  their 
political  aliment.  But  he  found  some  time  for  other 
controversies.  In  1857  he  broke  a  lance  with  that 
very  vigorous  antagonist,  Archbishop  Hughes,  grow, 
ing  out  of  a  communication  published  in  the  Times  in 
answer  to  an  article  written  by  the  Archbishop  on 
the  Roman  Catholic  press.  Somewhat  ealier  he  gave 
offense  to  the  Irish  orator,  Thomas  Francis  Meagher, 
and  received  from  him  a  hostile  note  ;  but,  as  the  affair 
grew  partly  out  of  a  misconception  of  Raymond's 
language,  the  breeze  passed  away  and  no  blood  was 
spilt.  During  the  Austro-Italian  war  of  1859  Mr. 
Raymond  visited  Eui-ope  and  wrote  many  vivid  and 
interesting  descriptive  sketches  of  the  campaign.  At 
this  time  appeared  the  wonderful  article  which  has 
become  celebrated  as  the  "Elbows  of  theMincio" 
leader,  and  which  ludicrously  adhered  to  Mr.  Ray- 
mond in  some  quarters  as  one  of  his  productions  as 
long  as  he  lived.  It  was  in  fact  the  mixture  of  three 
topics  as  treated  by  an  editorial  assistant  after  at- 
tending a  jovial  gathering  of  the  friends  of  a  distin- 
guished gentleman  who  was  taking  his  departure 
from  New  York,  and  it  failed  to  pass  the  eye  of  the 
ad  interim  editor,  who  was  temporarily  absent.  On 
Mr.  Raymond's  return  from  Europe,  his  resolution 
to  avoid  political  life  gradually  weakened.  Entering 
with  great  zeal  into  the  campaign  that  resulted  in 
the  elevation  of  Lincoln  to  the  Presidency,  he  con- 
tributed, by  public  speeches  as  well  as  in  the  columns 
of  his  paper,  largely  to  the  Republican  success.  His 
Views  had  now  acquired  the  ascendency  at  the  North, 
and  the  collision  of  the  two  sections  occurred.  In 
1861  he  was  sent  the  third  time  to  the  State  Legisla- 
ture, and  was  again  chosen  Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
Two  years  later  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  position 
of  United  States  Senator,  but  Governor  Morgan 
secured  the  office.  The  same  year  he  delivered  a 
speech  at  Wilmington  in  advocacy  oi  a  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war,  which  became  memorable 
from  having  been  uttered  in  a  slave  State.  The  next 
year,  1864,  he  was  delegate  to  the  Republican  State 
dbnvention,  aiid  Chairman  of  the  New  York  delega- 


tion to  the  National  Convention  at  Baltimore,  where, 
as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  he 
shaped  the  Republican  platform  of  that  year.  He 
likewise  became  Chairman  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee.  Having  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost  to  strengthen  the  Government  in  crushing 
the  Rebellion,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  take  his  seat 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  just  before  the  suc- 
cessful termination  of  the  war,  having  been  elected 
to  represent  the  Sixth  District  of  New  York  city  in 
the  Thirty-ninth  Congress.  Within  a  month  Lee 
surrendered,  and  soon  the  assassination  of  Lincoln 
shocked  the  nation.  Raymond  found  himself  in  a 
new,  and,  as  it  proved,  a  very  diflicult  position.  He 
supported  the  Reconstruction  policy  of  President 
Johnson,  and  ceased  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the 
majority  of  his  party.  The  "National  Union  Con- 
vention," composed  of  prominent  men  of  both  par- 
ties, and  designed  to  sustain  the  President,  was  held 
in  Philadelphia  in  August,  1866.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber, and  wrote  the  address  which  was  adopted  by 
the  Convention.  This  gave  such  offense  that  his  re- 
moval from  the  Republican  National  Committee 
followed,  and  he  ceased  to  act  as  a  Republican  leader. 
He  endeavored  to  retrace  his  steps,  but  it  was  too  late, 
Nevertheless,prominent  members  of  the  party  pressed 
him  to  consent  to  a  renomination,  which  he  declined. 
President  Johnson  offered  him  the  mission  to  Austria 
the  following  year,  which  was  also  declined,  al- 
though his  name  was  sent  to  the  Senate  without  his 
consent.  Needing  rest  and  recreation,  Mr.  Raymond 
crossed  the  ocean  for  a  third  European  visit  in  the 
summer  of  1867.  He  was  honored  with  a  farewell 
dinner  by  prominent  citizens  and  representatives  of 
the  press.  Returning,  he  devoted  himself  with  as- 
siduity to  the  conduct  of  his  journal,  and  was  con- 
templating various  improvements  when  his  career 
was  suddenly  terminated.  At  an  early  hour 
on  the  18th  of  June,  1869,  he  was  found 
in  the  hall-way  of  his  house.  No.  13  West  Ninth 
street,  prostrated,  without  warning,  by  an  attack  of 
apoplexy.  The  best  medical  attendance  proved  un- 
availing, and  he  remained  unconscious  until  his 
death,  in  a  few  hours.  The  announcement  of  the 
event  hushed  all  the  animosities  of  partisan  contro- 
versy and  of  business  rivalry.  The  press  of  the 
city  and  of  the  entire  country,  without  distinction 
of  party,  bore  witness  to  the  ability,  high  character, 
and  purity  of  jDurpose  which  marked  Raymond's 
course.  "Tliose  daily  papers  of  New  York  which 
had  more  particularly  been  brought  in  conflict  with 
the  Times,  gave  to  their  readers  long  and  apprecia- 
tive eulogies  of  the  departed  editor.  The  funeral 
ceremonies  took  place  at  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
University  place,  which  was  thronged,  and  were 
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conducted  by  Rev.  Dr.  Tyiig,  Eev.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  Rev.  Alfred  A.  Kellogg,  and  Rev.  Dr. 
Shedd.  Citizens  of  the  highest  prominence,  includ- 
ing the  Mayor  of  the  city,  were  the  pall-bearers. 
The  remains  were  interred  in  Greenwood  Cemetery. 
Raymond's  literary  work  outside  of  the  field  of 
journalism  was  comparatively  limited.  In  1864  he 
published  a  biography  of  President  Lincoln,  in 
13mo,  and  republished  it,  very  much  enlarged,  the 
following  year.  The  remainder  of  his  published 
writings  are  political  speeches  and  literary  orations 
in  pamphlet  form.  The  New  York  Times  stands  as 
the  great  monument  to  his  genius.  Its  shares  of  one 
thousand  dollars  rose  to  the  value  of  eleven  times 
that  sum,  and  an  offer  of  one  million  of  dollars  for 
its  good  will  and  real  property  was  rejected  pre- 
viously to  his  death.  Excluding  personalities  from 
the  columns  of  the  paper  as  a  rule,  and  exerting  a 
direct  influence  on  his  subordinates  by  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  every  part  of  newspaper  work,  and  by 
kind,  forbearing,  and  liberal  treatment,  he  did  as 
much  as  any  one  man  to  elevate  the  chai-acter  of 
American  journalism.  Mr.  Raymond  married  Ju- 
liette Weaver,  daughter  of  Warren  Weaver,  of  Wi- 
nooski,  Vermont.  Of  seven  children  born  to  them 
four  survive.  The  oldest  son,  Henry  W.  Raymond, 
who  was  finishing  his  studies  at  Yale  College  at  the 
time  of  his  father's  death,  was  employed  for  a  time 
on  the  paper,  after  which  he  settled  in  Chicago, 
where  he  was  esteemed  as  a  cultured  and  able  jour- 
nalist, leaving  there  quite  recently  to  assume  charge 
of  a  weekly  newspaper  at  G-ermantown,  Pa.,  pur- 
chased for  him  by  his  friend,  Geo.  W.  Childs,  of 
Philadelphia. 


ELWELL,  JAMES  WILLIAM,  a  prominent  ship- 
ping merchant  of  N"ew  York  city,  was  born  in 
Bath,  Maine,  August  27,  1830,  and  is  a  son  of 
the  late  John  Elwell,  and  Mary  Sprague,  his  wife. 
Mr.  Elwell  may  be  said  to  have  inherited  his  marked 
business  ability  and  numerous  virtues  from  a  long 
line  of  sturdy  New  England  ancestors.  Paternally 
he  is  descended  from  the  Elwells  who  landed  at  Bos- 
ton in  1696,  and  moved  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Gloucester,  Mass.,  whence  they  have  scattered  to 
different  parts  of  the  country,  notably  to  Maine, 
Broome,  county.  New  York,  and  Southern  New  Jer- 
sey. The  parent  stem  is  still  vigorous  in  Massachu- 
setts and  Maine,  and  there  is  a  branch  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  which  Judge  Elwell  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  that  State  belongs.  On  his  mother's  side  he 
comes  of  even  more  ancient  stock,  the  Spragues 
dating  from  1628,  in  which  year  the  ancestors  of  the 


family  landed  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  and  settled  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Duxbury  and  Marshfleld,  in 
the  same  State,  whence  their  progeny  subsequently 
scattered  to  Rhode  Island,  Maine,  and  other  parts  of 
the  country.  Mr.  Elwell's  great-grandfather,  Payn 
Elwell,  born  in  Gloucester,  Mass.,  April  8,  1744, 
was  a  worthy  citizen  of  that  town,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty  years  married  Rebecca  Webber,  by  whom  he 
had  issue  nine  children,  five  of  them  boys.  Payn 
Elwell  survived  his  wife  a  little  over  five  years,  and 
died  March  30,  1820.  His  second  son,  Payn  Elwell, 
Jr.,  born  in  New  Gloucester,  Maine,  August  7, 
1757,  and  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
began  life  as  a,  clerk  in  his  father's  store  in  North 
Yarmouth,  Maine,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  was 
admitted  to  partnership.  April  16,  1789,  he  married 
a  Miss  Lucy  Staples,  of  North  Yarmouth,  who  bore 
him  a  son,  John,  and  a  daughter,  Rebecca,  who  be- 
came the  wife  of  the  Rev.  David  M.  Mitchell,  of 
Waldoboro,  Maine.  In  1807  he  removed  to  Waldo- 
boro,  Maine,  and  established  himself  independently 
in  business.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  that  place,  and  throughout  life 
one  of  its  most  worthy  and  active  members,  as  well 
as  principal  supporters,  and  held  the  office  of  Deacon 
from  1808  until  his  death,  August  21,  1840.  John 
Elwell,  his  son,  born  in  North  Yarmouth,  Maine, 
May  17,  1790,  received  a  good  common  school  edu- 
cation and  then  entered  his  father's  store  as  clerk, 
carefully  saving  his  earnings  and  making  judicious 
investments,  and,  with  some  assistance  from  his 
father,  he  was  enabled  to  engage  in  business  on  his 
own  account,  which  he  did  in  Bath,  Maine,  in  1815, 
and,  April  23, 1816,  married  the  daughter  of  Captain 
Joseph  Sprague,  of  Topsham',  Maine.  His  business, 
originally  confined  to  general  merchandise,  grad- 
ually broadened  until  it  caused  him  to  become  in- 
terested in  shipping,  and  largely  engaged  in  fitting 
and  equipping  vessels  employed  in  the  fisheries,  and 
in  shipping  their  products  as  well  as  lumber  to  the 
West  Indies,  bartering  the  outward  for  return  car- 
goes of  salt,  sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  and  other  West 
India  commodities.  In  1831,  desiring  a  larger  field 
and  greater  facilities  for  his  enterprise,  he  came  to 
New  York  with  a  view  of  establishing  himself  per- 
manently in  the  shipping  and  commission  business, 
judiciously  leaving  his  family  behind  him  until  he 
had  gained  a  secure  footing.  Owing  to  the  preva- 
lence of  Asiatic  cholera  in  the  city  in  1832,  he  did 
not  bring  his  family  hither  until  a  year  later,  at 
which  time  he  secured  a  suitable  residence  in  the 
village  of  Brooklyn,  Long  Island.  James  W.  El- 
well, the  subject  of  this  sketch,  and  son  of  the  fore- 
going, was  put  to  school  in  his  native  place  at  the 
tender  age  of  three  years,  and  when  nine  years  old 
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entered  the  Bath  High  School  or  Academy.  In 
these  days  of  expensive  education  it  may  surprise 
the  reader  to  learn  that  the  charges  for  tuition  at 
this  latter  institution,  $4  a  quarter,  were  considered 
•  quite  high,  and  that  in  consequence  the  young  pu- 
pil was  duly  impressed  with  the  necessity  for  apply- 
ing himself  with  diligence  to  his  studies.  In  1833, 
as  above  stated,  the  family  removed  to  New  York, 
James  being  then  in  his  thirteenth  year.  The  sail- 
ing vessel  that. transferred  the  family  and  its  house- 
hold effects  to  Brooklyn  was  fourteen  days  in  mak- 
ing the  voyage  thither  from  Bath.  The  wonderful 
changes  in  Brooklyn  since  Mr.  Elwell  became  a  resi- 
dent therein  may  be  inferred  from  the  following 
particulars  regarding  the  place  at  the  time  of  his  ar- 
rival. The  house  into  which  the  family  moved  was 
situated  between  Fulton  and  Henry  streets  in  Pierre- 
pont  street,  which  was  then  the  last  street  opened 
south  of  Fulton  Ferry ;  and  there  were  very  few 
houses  south  of  it.  On  the  east  side  of-  Fulton 
street  Johnson  street  was  the  last  street  opened. 
Nearly  opposite  the  Elwells'  house  were  the  Pierre- 
pont  cornfields,  and  where  the  Court  House  now 
stands  a  Frenchman  named  Duflon  kept  a  public 
house,  with  which  he  had  connected  a  garden  then 
known  as  "  Military  Garden."  This  house  was  the 
first  stopping  place  for  travelers  leaving  the  settled 
part  of  the  village.  The  site  of  the  present  City 
Hall  was  a  pasture  surrounded  by  a  post  and  rail 
fence.  In  the  rear  of  the  Elwells'  house  in  Pierre- 
pont  street  was  Love  lane,  in  which  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Hon.  George  Hall,  President  of  the 
village.  At  this  time  there  were  only  three  watch- 
men in  Brooklyn,  and  no  ferry  south  of  Fulton 
street  had  then  been  established.  In  1833  the  elder 
Elwell  formed  a  partnership  with  James  B.  Taylor, 
under  the  style  of  Elwell  &  Taylor,  at  84  Coffee 
House  slip.  New  York  city ;  and  in  the  same  year 
,  his  son  James  entered  the  house  as  junior  clerk,  a 
part  of  his  duty  being  to  open  the  ofBce  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  task  at  which  he  was  punc- 
tual and  reliable.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  the  young 
lad  obtained  a  situation  with  James  R.  Gibson,  then 
a  dealer  in  special  produce,  including  lard,  cheese, 
barley,  oatmeal,  lime  juice,  and  palm  oil,  at  143 
Front  street.  By  the  terms  of  the  agreement  young 
Elwell  was  to  receive  no  salary  the  first  year,  and 
but  $50  the  second,  as  was  then  the  custom,  but  he 
impressed  his  worthy  employer  so  favorably  that,  at 
the  expiration  of  six  months,Mr.  Gibson  handed  him 
a  check  for  $35,  saying,  "James,  your  salary  will 
be  $50  the  first  year."  Nor  was  this  all ;  for  when 
the  year  expired  no  account  was  taken  of  this  pay- 
ment, nor  of  presents  equaling  $50  in  value,  and  a 
check  for  $50  was  paid  as  the  year's  salary.     This 


liberal  treatment  was  continued  while  he  remained 
in  Mr.  Gibson's  employment ;  and,  while  it  reflected 
the  highest  honor  on  the  kindiiess  of  heart  of  the 
employer,  was  richly  deserved  by  the  lad,  who 
proved  worthy  of  every  confidence.  The  duties  of 
the  latter  obliged  him  to  rise  before  daybreak,  and, 
after  breakfast  by  candle  light,  to  hasten  through 
the  village  streets,  dimly  lighted  by  oil  lamps  few 
and  far  between,  to  Fulton  Ferry,  where  he  crossed 
the  river  on  the  old  "double  boats"  then  in  use, 
reaching  New  York  just  as  the  early  risers  were 
giving  signs  of  awakening.  From  the  ferry  he  had 
to  proceed  to  the  boarding  house  of  the  Misses  Mix 
and  Tripp  at  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Maiden 
lane,  where  the  book-keeper  lived,  to  obtain  the  keys, 
and  thence  to  the  office  in  Front  street,  where  on 
many  a  morning  he  built  a  fire  and  swept  and  sanded 
the  floor  long  before  the  winter's  sun  was  up.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  in  full  charge  of  his  em- 
ployer's business.  In  those  days  the  salaries  of 
clerks  were  small  in  comparison  with  those  now 
paid,  and  scarcely  half  the  'number  of  clerks  now 
deemed  necessary  were  employed.  Copying  presses 
were  not  generally  in  use,  and  duplicate  letters,  in- 
voices, and  accounts  were  consequently  copied  by 
hand.  The  offices  and  stores  were  generally  kept 
open  evenings,  when  the  letters  were  written  and 
the  business  of  the  day  entered  and  posted  in  the 
books.  Association  even  in  a  subordinate  position 
with  a  man  of  Mr.  Gibson's  kindly  nature  and  high 
regard  for  principle  could  not  but  leave  its  legiti- 
mate impression  upon  a  pure  minded  youth,  and 
doubtless  this  association  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  formation  of  young  Elwell's  character.  In  the 
spring  of  1838,  Mr.  Gibson  retired  from  active  busi- 
ness, and  soon  after  James,  then  a  youth  of  eight- 
een, was  taken  into  partnership  with  his  father,  the 
style  of  the  firm  being  John  Elwell  &  Co.,  aind  its 
place  of  business  57  South  street.  During  the  finan- 
cial panic  of  1837  many  merchants  were  bankrupted. 
Not  a  few  lost  all  they  possessed,  and  found  them- 
selves in  addition  largely  involved  by  reason  of 
their  signing  Custom  House  bonds  for  duties,  and 
thi'ough  loaning  their  notes  to  friends,  and  by  en- 
dorsements. Among  these  was  Mr.  Elwell's  father, 
who,  previously  to  the  panic,  had  become,  by  strict 
attention  to  business,  what  was  termed  in  those  days 
"well  off."  The  son's  exertions,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  all  his  savings  to  the  purpose,  enabled  him 
in  a  few  years  to  pay  off  all  his  father's  indebted- 
ness. Father  and  son  now  entered  upon  more  ex- 
tensive business,  and  from  that  on  prosperity  seem- 
ed a  constant  attendant.  Together  they  established 
lines  of  sailing  vessels  for  the  ports  of  Savannah, 
Charleston,  Mobile,  and  New  Orleans,  and,  receiving 
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consignments  of  vessels  and  merchandise,  extended 
their  business  of  freighting  to  the  "West  Indies, 
South  America,  Europe,  and  the  East  Indies.  The 
firm  of  John  Elwell  &  Co.  continued  until  August, 
1847,  when  it  was  dissolved  by  the  death  of  the  sen- 
ior partner,  Mr.  Elwell's  father.  After  carrying  on 
the  business  in  his  own  name  for  five  years,  Mr.  El- 
well associated  with  him  his  brother,  Charles  Fred- 
erick Elwell,  until  then  a  clerk  in  his  employ,  and 
also  his  bookkeeper,  Thomas  Besant,  the  firm  open- 
ing in  January,  1852,  as  James  W.  Elwell  &  Co.  In 
1854  Mr.  Besant  retired,  and  since  then  the  business 
has  been  carried  on  by  the  two'  brothers,  who  still 
remain  in  the  premises.  No.  57  South  street,  which 
have  been  occupied  by  the  EMells,  father  and  son, 
for  nearly  half  a  century.  In  July,  1844,  Mr.  El- 
well married  Miss  Olivia  P.  Robinson,  daughter  of 
Benjamin  Robinson,  of  Bath,  Maine,  who  died  Feb- 
ruary, 1851.  Three  children  were  the  issue  of  this 
marriage,— William  Robinson  Elwell,  born  April 
21,  1845,  who  died  July  9,  1865  ;  Charles  Thomas 
Elwell,  born  September  35,  1846,  who  died  January 
15,  1849  ;  and  Olivia  W.  Elwell,  now  the  wife  of 
Mr.  Henry  F.  Simons,  of  the  firm  of  Whitney  & 
Simons,  merchants.  New  York  city.  Ml'.  Elwell,  in 
May,  1852,  was  again  married  to  Lucy  E.  K.  Stin- 
son,  of  Bath,  Maine,  daughter  of  David  Stinson. 
One  son,  who  died  in  infancy,  and  two  daughters, 
Lucy  S.  and  Jane  Reed,  both  living,  were  the  issue 
of  this  marriage.  Mr.  Elwell's  mother  died  in  Brook- 
lyn, September,  1857.  The  Elwell  family  numbered 
eight  children,  four  sons  and  four  daughters,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  being  the  second  son.  The 
eldest  son,  John  Payn  Elwell,  has  been  engaged  for 
nearly  forty  years  in  the  freight  brokerage  business 
in  New  York.  The  third  son,  Joseph  Sprague  El- 
well, followed  the  sea  for  some  years  as  shipmaster, 
and  is  now  in  business  in  Philadelphia,  with  his 
brother-in-law,  the  firm  being  Darrah  &  Elwell. 
Charles  Frederick  Elwell,  of  whom  mention  has  al- 
ready been  made,  is  at  the  present  time  President  of 
the  Maritime  Association  of  the  Port  of  New  York, 
and  has  held  the  oflDice  five  terms.  Of  the  two  sur- 
viving sisters  of  Mr.  Elwell,  Maria,  the  eldest,  mar- 
ried Mr.  Augustus  Street,  a  prominent  citizen  of 
East  Haven,  and  Frances  married  the  Hon.  Henry 
A.  Moore,  County  Judge  of  Kings  county.  New 
York,  an  office  he  is  now  holding  for  the  third 
term.  Mr.  Elwell's  career  in  life  has  been  no  less 
active  than  exemplary,  and  he  has  been  honored  by 
his  brother  merchants  with  a  very  large  number  of 
responsible  positions  and  trusts  in  mercantile  cor- 
porations and  associations.  He  became  connected 
with  the  old  Merchants'  Exchange  in  1888,  and  is 
still  an  active  member  of  its  successor,  the  New 


York  Produce  Exchange,  and  one  of  the  Arbitration 
Committee,  a  court  of  equity,  with  the  powers  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State.  On  this  commit- 
tee he  has  served  five  consecutive  terms.  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
1855,  and  has  served  on  several  of  its  important 
committees,  among  them  that  on  Foreign  Commerce 
and  Revenue  Laws,  of  which  he  has  been  Chairman 
upwards  of  ten  years.  He  is  one  of  the  oldest,  and, 
it  need  scarcely  be  said,  most  esteemed  members  of 
this  representative  body  of  merchants.  He  was  one 
of  the  original  incorporators  of  the  Ship  Owners' 
Association,  and  also  of  the  Marine  Bank, and  is  now 
the  oldest  director  of  the  latter.  He  has  likewise 
been  prominent  in  the  organization  and  direction  of 
a  large  number  of  thriving  insurance  companies, 
savings  banks,  and  leading  railroad  companies, 
many  of  the  last  named  being  among  the  principal 
avenues  of  commerce  in  the  Western  States.  So 
far  from  finding  himself  embarrassed  by  these  nu- 
merous and  important  trusts,  Mr.  Elwell  continues 
to  give  them  his  closest  attention,  and  withal  finds 
ample  time  to  devote  to  the  interests  and  advance- 
ment of  many  associations  devoted  to  works  of  re- 
ligion and  benevolence.  For  more  than  twenty 
years  he  was  a  trustee  of  the  American  Congrega- 
tional Union,  and  is  now  one  of  its  Vice-Presidents  ; 
and  for  the  same  period  he  has  been  a  trustee  of  the 
Seaman's  Friend  Society  of  New  York,  and  pf  the 
City  Mission  and  Tract  Society  of  the  City  of 'Brook- 
lyn, and  President  of  the  Board  of  -Trustees  of  the 
Clinton  Avenue  Congregational  Church.  He  was  a 
trustee  in  the  New  York  Port  Society  for  several 
years,  and  organized  the  Helping  Hand  Society  of 
Brooklyn,  of  which  he  has  ever  since  been  Presi- 
dent. He  also  founded,  with  several  others,  the 
Home  for  Friendless  Women  and  Children  in  Brook- 
lyn. In  the  progress  and  advancement  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Orphan  Asylum  he  has  taken  a  fatherly  inter- 
est, and  is  a  member  of  its  Advisory  Board  of  Mana- 
gers. Of  the  Fresh  Air  Fund,  one  of  the  most  wor- 
thy charities  of  the  city,  which  has  for  its  object  the 
taking  of  poor,  delicate,  and  sickly  women  and 
children  on  short  excursions  to  the  country 
and  sea-side  for  the  restoration  of  health  and 
strength,  he  was  for  a  long  time  President,  and 
has  always  been  a  liberal  contributor.  He  is 
also  a  life  member  and  a  member  pf  Boar(i 
of  Advisors  of  many  of  the  other  leading  pub- 
lic charitable  and  benevolent  societies  in  New  York 
and,  Brooklyn, — including  the  Mariners'  Family  Asy- 
lum, Staten  Island, — and  an  officer  in  several  of  them. 
Space  does  not  pennit  a  more  complete  enumeration 
of  the  various  charitable  works  with  which  he  has 
been  actively  and  responsibly  connected,  for  a  vol- 
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ume  would  be  required  to  give  anything  like  a  full 
account  of  the  good  work  he  has  inaugurated,  or- 
ganized, and  furthered.  From  his  purse,  which  is 
as  open  as  his  heart,  more  than  three  hundred 
churches,  missions.  Sabbath  schools,  asylums,  hos- 
pitals, dispensaries,  and  homes,  have  for  many  years 
received  substantial  aid  ;  and  from  the  reports  of  the 
different  organizations  assisted,  and  with  his  pri- 
vate acts  of  benevolence  which  are  well  known, 
it  appears  that  his  charitable  benefactions  must 
already  exceed  half  a  million  of  dollars.  He 
was  always  an  old  line  Whig,  and  voted  with 
that  party  until  the  Republican  party  was  formed, 
since  which  time  has  not  allied  himself  with  any 
political  faction,  but  has  voted  independently,  en- 
deavoring to  select  the  best  men  in  his  judgment  to 
fill  the  official  station  for  which  they  were  nomi- 
nated; and,  in  local  matters  especially,  he  has  at 
times  refrained  from  voting  for  certain  candidates, 
not  knowing  them  personally,  and  feeling  uncertain 
as  to  their  qualifications.  During  our  late  unfor- 
tunate civil  war  he  rendered  marked  service  to  the 
Union  cause,  aiding,  by  pecuniary  assistance  and 
influence,  the  organizing  and  equipping  of  several 
regiments,  as  well*  as  paying  the  bounty  for  five 
substitutes  for  himself,  besides  caring  for  their  fam- 
ilies during  their  absence.  At  the  great  Sanitary 
Fair  held  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  during 
the  war,  he  was  prominent  in  organizing  a  depart- 
ment of  it,  called  the  New  England  Kitchen,  which 
proved  a  great  success  financially.  He  devoted 
his  entire  time  to  it  for  more  than  two  weeks.  He 
was  bronght  up  and  baptized  in  the  Congregational 
faith,  of  which  church  denomination  his  parents 
were  members,  but  when  the  family  removed  to 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  there  being  no  church  of  that  de- 
nomination there,  his  parents  united  with  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  then  located  in  Cranberry 
street,  and  there  they  remained  attendants  until 
their  decease.  In  1854  Mr.  Elwell  connected  himself 
with  the  Clinton  Avenue  Congregational  Church 
Society,  the  late  Rev.  W.  I.  Buddington,  D.  D., 
pastor,  but  did  not  become  a  member  until  January 
3,  1864,  and  at  this  church  he  still  worships.  He 
has  for  more  than  twenty-eight  years  seated  the 
strangers  who  attended  service,  and  welcomed  all 
who  came  up  to  the  House  of  God  to  worship. 
During  the  same  period  he  has  been  on  the  Pew 
Committee,  attending  to  their  rental.  One  rule  has 
been  carried  out  by  the  trustees  of  that  church, 
which  is  that  no  member  of  the  church  who  was  un- 
able to  pay  his  rent  should  be  obliged  to  vacate  his  pew 
or  sitting,  but  should  be  permitted  to  retain  it  until 
able  to  pay,  and  the  past  due  rent  was  remitted.  He 
has  seen  a  large  number  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 


dren who  came  up  to  worship — gone,  he  trusts, 
to  worship  in  the  Temple  of  God  in  Heaven. 
Three  of  the  characteristics  of  this  philanthropic 
citizen  and  upright  business  man  reveal  at  once  the 
manliness,  purity,  and  simplicity  of  his  nature  ; 
these  are,  his  respect  for  the  aged,  his  love  for  chil- 
dren, and  his  passion  for  flowers.  Of  unpretending 
manners  yet  dignified  appearance,  he  impresses  one 
above  all  with  the  kindliness  and  charity  of  his 
heart ;  and  even  in  cominercial  affairs  he  allows  the 
freest  and  most  Christian  latitude  to  his  generous 
impulses,  and  seems  a  living  refutation  of  the  oft 
repeated  but  sordid  maxim  that  there  is  no  friend- 
ship in  business. 


COUDERT,  FREDERIC  R. ,  an  eminent  lawyer,  was 
born  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1832,  and  all  his 
life  has  been  spent  in  his  native  city.  Entering 
Columbia  College  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen  years, 
he  graduated  in  1850,  in  the  same  class  with  Bishop 
George  F.  Seymour,  and  others  who  have  become 
widely  and  favorably  known  in  the  various  profes- 
sions. Already  he  gave  clear  promise  of  that  re- 
markable quickness  of  thought  and  equal  readiness 
of  speech  which  have  since  become  so  familiar  to 
the  New  York  public  and  especially  to  the  bar. 
His  address  at  Commencement  attracted  more  atten- 
tion from  the  daily  press  of  that  period  than  such 
efforts  usually  receive.  It  was  a  review  of  the 
"  isms  "  of  the  day,  treated  in  a  vien  of  satire  which 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  has  preserved  to  this  time 
and  made  peculiarly  his  own.  Immediately  after 
graduation  Mr.  Coudert  entered  the  law  office  of 
the  accomplished  Edward  Curtis  as  a  student,  and 
before  attaining  his  majority,  had  passed  his  exami- 
nation, and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  on  reaching  the 
required  age,  in  1853.  He  at  once  entered  on  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  to  which  he  has  steadily 
devoted  himself  ever  since.  He  rapidly  acquired 
an  enviable  reputation,  due  not  only  to  the  laborious 
zeal  with  which  he  championed  his  clients'  causes, 
but  to  the  natural  aptitude  which  he  displayed  for 
every  branch  of  his  profession.  As  a  jury  lawyer, 
an  old  and  experienced  attorney  once  said  of  him  : 
"  he  possesses  a  happy  faculty  of  establishing  at  the 
outset  a  friendly  relation  and  mutual  understand- 
ing with  the  jury, — and  this  is  half  the  battle." 
Equity,  Admiralty,  Patent  Law,  in  all  of  these  he 
was  called  upon  to  do  his  share,  and,  averse  though 
he  was  to  criminal  practice,  he  was  very  early  re- 
tained in  the  celebrated  case  of  Dr.  Gaillardet,  who 
was  indicted  for  felonious  assault  on  Hiram  Crans- 
ton of  the  New. York  Hotel,  in  1857 ;  and  later  on 
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in  the  Varona  Forgery  case,  with  other  causes  of  less 
note,  but  he  has  since  declined  retainers  in  that  branch 
of  his  profession.  Absorbed  in  the  law,  he  shunned 
politics  and  public  life,  but  could  not  decline  the 
invitations  which  his  well  known  facility  of  speech 
brought,  and  took  a  prominent  part  as  a  public 
speaker  during  the  Lincoln  and  Douglas  campaign 
in  1860.  In  that  year  he  was,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Latrobe,  admitted  to  practice  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  Notwithstanding  the  increas- 
ing demands  of  his  profession,  he  delivered  many 
lectures  for  charitable  purposes.  "  Curran,"  "  Ed- 
mund Burke,"  "Grattan,"  "The  Church  and  the 
Bar,"  "Morals  and  Manners,"  "Lying  as  a  Fine 
Art,"  are  some  of  the  subjects  which  he  has  treated 
on  the  platform.  In  the  interest  of  the  French, 
Italian,  Belgian,  Swiss,  and  other  govei-uments  he 
has  had  the  care  of  important  and  prominent  cases, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  extraditions 
of  Lamirande,  Dr.  Giacomo,  DeMeli,  Carl  Vogt, 
Farez,  Vandervelpen,  and  Esposito.  From  the 
French  Government  Mr.  Coudert  received  (he  deco- 
ration of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment conferred  upon  him  a  similar  distinction. 
His  private  practice  has  included  many  leading  cases, 
such  as  the  Hogan,  the  Bonard,  the  Wurtz,  and  the 
Ludlum  Will  cases,  the  Teresita  Prize  case,  the 
Head  Money  case,  etc.,  etc.  In  1869  he  was  iden- 
tified in  the  formation  of  the  Bar  Association  of  this 
city.  For  nearly  ten  years  he  served  as  President  of 
the  French  Benevolent  Society,  to  which  he  was 
eligible  by  reason  of  his  French  parentage,  and  dur- 
ing all  that  time  he  devoted  himself  unremittingly 
to  the  congenial  work  of  assisting  the  poor  and  the 
friendless.  Frequently  mentioned  in  connection  with 
high  judicial  oface,  he  has  always  preferred  the  ac- 
tive exercise  of  his  profession,  and  the  only  time 
which  he  has  spared  from  that  has  been  in  the  di- 
rection of  unremunerated  public  work,  such  as  that 
already  indicated,  and  the  organization  and  manage- 
ment of  eleemosynary  associations.  On  several  oc- 
casions he  has  been  selected  by  the  Bar  Association 
to  be  its  spokesman  in  opposition  to  the  Civil  Code 
lately  urged  upon  our  Legislature,  and  his  efforts  in 
that  direction  have  been  noteworthy.  During  the 
Tilden  and  Hayes  campaign  his  services  were  in 
constant  requisition,  and,  as  far  as  his  clients'  interests 
permitted  him  to  do  so,  he  gave  his  time  and  influ- 
ence to  his  party  at  that  interesting  and  excited 
period.  After  the  election  he  was  requested  by 
the  Democratic  Committee  to  go  in  company  with 
other  leading  citizens  to  New  Orleans,  to  aid  in 
securing  a  fair  and  careful  count  of  the  Louisiana 
vote.  In  1877  he  was  appointed  a  delegate  to 
the   International  Congress  on  the  Laws  of   Na- 


tions, to  be  held  at  Antwerp,  and  was  commissioned 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York  and  the 
Boards  of  Underwriters  of  New  York  and  New  Or- 
leans to  represent  the  interests  of  American  com- 
merce in  securing  the  reformation  of  the  Rules  of 
General  Average.  How  great  an  influence  he  exerted 
in  the  adoption  of  a  new  code  of  rules  on  that  im- 
portant subject  the  records  of  the  Congress  and  the 
public  press  of  the  day  abundantly  testified,  and  in 
1883  he  was  again  appointed  a  delegate  to  the  session 
of  the  same  Congress,  held  at  Liverpool.  In  the  field  of 
authorship,  apart  from  his  lectures,  he  has  only  in- 
dulged in  a  few  pamphlets,  always  in  the  direction  of 
his  profession,  such  as  the  "Protection  of  Foreign 
Trade  Marks,"  "The  Enforcement  of  Foreign  Judg- 
ments," and  a  brilliant  reply  to  Alexander  Dumas' 
book  on  "Divorce."  To  these  may  be  added  his 
frequent  addresses  on  public  occasions,  notable 
among  which  was  that  on  the  unveiling  of  Barthol- 
di's  statue  of  Lafayette  in  Union  Square.  The  ready 
and  pointed  wit  for  which  he  is  distinguished  has 
pushed  him  into  the  list  of  after-dinner  speakers,  a 
no  small  addition  to  a  busy  man's  occupation  in 
these  convivial  times,  when  the  dining  hoard  is 
made  the  medium  of  so  many  communications  of 
public  interest.  But  Mr.  Coudert's  wit  and  strong 
sense  of  humor  are  not  only  available  at  the  dinner 
table,  they  are  delightfully  used  to  relieve  the  dry- 
ness of  professional  labor ;  and  a  distinguished 
Judge  has  said  of  him  that  he  is  one  of  the  few 
lawyers  who  know  how  to  enliven  the  presentation 
of  a  dull  subject.  A  few  years  since  Mr.  Coudert 
was  induced  to  accept  the  appointment  of  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  in 
this,  as  in  every  other  function  which  he  has  ac- 
cepted, he  has  distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  and 
ability.  Mr.  Coudert's  life  thus  far  presents  the 
rare  instance  of  a  man  who,  though  persistently 
avoiding  public  function  or  exhibition,  and  assid- 
uously devoting  himself  to  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, yet  has  been  slowly  and  continuously  forced 
upon  public  notice  and  attention,  until,  in  spite  of 
himself,  he  is  to-day  to  be  classed  among  our  repre- 
sentive  public  men. 


FRANCIS,  JOHN  WAKEFIELD,  M.D.,  LL.D., 
an  eminent  physician,  was  born  in  New  York 
city,  November  17,  1779,  and  died  at  Kis  resi- 
dence in  the  same  city,  February  8,  1861.  Six  years 
previously  to  his  birth,  his  father,  Melchior  Francis, 
hearing  the  name  of  the  old  poet  of  Nuremberg, 
came  from  that  German  city  and  took  up  his  abode 
in  New  York.     The  family  suffered  terribly  from 
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the  yellow  fever  in  1795  :  the  father  died,  and  the 
coffln  for  the_young  son  was  ordered  in  expectation 
of  his  speedy  decease.  But  the  son  was  spared. 
His  mother,  a  Philadelphia  lady  of  Swiss  extraction, 
encouraged  the  love  of  reading  which  he  inherited 
from  her.  "Washington  Irving  was  one  of  his 
schoolmates  at  the  Seminary  in  John  street.  The 
straightened  circumstances  of  the  mother  made  it 
necessary  that  the  son  should  be  early  trained  to 
some  employment.  His  literary  tastes  indicated  a 
preference  for  Franklin's  calling,  and  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  the  well  known  printer,  George  Long.  Prac- 
tice did  not  coincide  with  theory,  and  the  articles 
were"canceled  that  he  might  prepare  for  more  con- 
genial pursuits,  not,  however,  until  he  had  set  up 
the  type  for  a  republication  of  "  Scott's  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel."  Under  the  successive  tuition  of 
Rev.  George  Strebeck,  and  Rev.  John  Conroy,  both 
graduates  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  he  was  fitted 
for  Columbia  College,  and  entered  the  third  class  of 
that  institution  in  1807,  graduating  from  the  Aca- 
demical Department  two  years  afterwards.  His  in- 
dustry was  marvelous.  During  his  undergraduate 
course  he  was  studying  medicine  in' the'offlce^of  the 
celebrated  Dr.  David  Hosack.  He  received  his  de- 
gree of  M.  D.,  in  1813,  from  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  in  which  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  Columbia  College  had  been  merged,  and 
was  at  once  admitted  to  professional  partnership 
by  Dr.  Hosack.  He  was  already  Dr.  Hosack's 
literary  partner,  the  two  having  commenced  the 
"  American  Medical  and  Philosophical  Register," 
in  1810,  which  was  continued  with  much  ability  for 
four  years.  In  1813  he  became  Professor  of  Materia 
Medica  and  Botany  In  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  but  would  accept  no  fees  for  his  first 
course  of  lectures.  To  perfect  his  education  he  now 
visited  Europe,  and  passed  six  months  in  attending 
the  medical  lectures  at  Edinburgh,  forming  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  principal  medical  and  scientific 
men  In  that  seat  of  learning.  At  London  he  be- 
came intimate  with  the  noted  Abemethy,  who  of- 
fered him  a  professional  partnership  ;  and  with 
Rees,  to  whose  Cyclopaedia  he  contributed  the  two 
articles  entitled  "Dr.  Rush"  and  "New  York." 
He  visited  Scott  and  Byron,  and  attended  the  soirees 
of  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  At  Paris  he  formed  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Cuvler,  Arago,  and  the  other  chiefs 
of  science,  and  witnessed  the  dissection  of  the  hu- 
man brain  by  Gall.  On  his  return  to  New  York  he 
resumed  his  connection  with  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  as  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of 
Medicine,  and,  in  1817,  was  called  to  the  chair  of 
Medical  Jurisprudence,  to  which  that  of  Obstetrics 
was  added  in  1819,    The  whole  faculty  of  the  col- 


lege resigned  in  1826,  and  founded  a  new  medical  in- 
stitution under  the  auspices  of  Rutgers  College, 
which,  on  account  of  inability  to  confer  legal  de- 
grees under  the  charter  of  another  State,  was  closed 
four  years  later,  when  Dr.  Francis  retired  from  aca- 
demical life,  and  devoted  himself  afterwards  to  the 
duties  of  his  profession  and  the  gratification  of  his 
literary  tastes.  During  the  period  of  his  college 
connection  his  pen  had  not  been  idle.  He  had  written 
many  articles  for  the  "  Medical  and  Philosophical  Re- 
gister, "  including  his  essay  on  the  "  Use  of  Mercury, " 
which  was  afterwards  published  in  separate  form. 
From  Europe  he  sent  letters  for  publication,  and 
wrote  there  "  Febrile  Contagion,"  which  appeared 
in  1816.  "  Cases  of  Morbid  Anatomy,"  in  quarto, 
appeared  in  1814.  From  1833  to  1834  he  was  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  "  New  York  Medical  and  Physical 
Journal."  In  1835  he  published  "  Denman's  Mid- 
wifery," with  notes  by  himself,  which  became  the 
leading  text  book  on  that  subject.  In  1839,  Dr. 
Francis  married  Miss  Maria  Eliza  Cutler,  a  daughter 
of  Sheriff  Cutler,  of  Boston,  a  descendant  of  Sir 
Jervis  Cutler,  of  England,  and  a  grand-niece  of  Gen- 
eral Francis  Marion.  His  great  love  of  literary  so- 
ciety now  found  scope  for  its  gratification.  His  house 
in  Bond  street  became  the  welcome  resort  of  men  of 
letters  of  every  class.  Irving,  Bryant,  Cooper, 
Freneau,  and  Dunlap  met  there.  Webster,  Clay, 
Clinton,  and  other  statesmen  were  among  his  cher- 
ished friends.  He  was  interested  in  the  drama,  and 
the  most  noted  actors  were  his  visitors.  But  his  at- 
tentions were  not  confined  to  the  great.  The  hum- 
blest literary  man  received  sjonpathy  and  encour- 
agement, and  often  substantial  aid.  Courteous, 
benevolent,  aud  sympathizing,  he  exerted  an  influ- 
ence on  our  literary  history  far  beyOnd  that  of  his 
published  writings.  Authors  in  almost  every  branch 
of  literature  have  acknowledged  their  obligations  to 
him.  He  was  ever  ready  to  contribute  materials 
and  make  suggestions,  and  more  than  one  valuable 
work  would  never  have  seen  the  light  but  for  pecun- 
iary aid  furnished  to  the  author.  The  charm  of  his 
conversation  was  irresistible.  With  a  memory  te- 
nacious of  what  he  read,  and  of  the  names  and  say- 
ings of  the  many  remarkable  men  he  had  met,  and 
a  manner  of  his  own,  eager,  sometimes  enthusiastic, 
always  original,  he  held  the  listener  spell-bound.- 
At  a  dinner  given  by  Dr.  Bedford  to  Dr.  Marshall 
Hall,  of  Great  Britain,  the  distinguished  foreigner, 
after  listening  with  rapt  attention  to  some  remin- 
iscences given  by  Dr.  Francis  of  the  early  profes- 
sional life  of  the  handsome  Dr.  Mott,  "of  the  nu- 
merous hearts  he  broke  and  the  fractured  limbs  he 
set,"  turned  to  Dr.  Bedford's  ear,  with  the  words, 
"Why,  sir,  he  is  a  most  remarkable  man,  full  of 
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genius  and  sparkling  wit ;  in  personal  appearance 
he  is  my  very  beau-ideal  of  the  early  fathers  of  medi- 
cine :  have  you  many  such  men  in  America  ? "  His 
appearance  was  unique ;  his  clothing  through  life  was 
of  the  same  cut.  His  eccentric  ways  were  often  the 
occasion  of  merriment.  Introductions  were  of  no 
account.  Hearing  that  a  stranger,  passing  along  the 
street  near  his  residence,  was  Mr.  Dana,  of  Boston, 
he  rushed  up  to  him  with  the  inquiry,  "Are  you 
the  immortal  Dana  ?  "  and,  seizing  him  in  his  arms, 
he  bore  him  to  his  house,  while  the  poet  shouted, 
"release  me  from  this  maniac."  The  maniac  re- 
tained his  hold,  and  was  ever  after  recognized  as  a 
fast  friend.  Edgar  A.  Poe  was  befriended  by  Dr. 
Francis.  On  one  occasion  the  Doctor,  having  been 
summoned  by  a  card  from  the  room  where  a  social 
circle  was  gathered,  returned  and  introduced  with 
much  solemnity  a  gaunt  and  sombre  form  with  the 
simple  words  :  "  The  Raven,"  and  so  well  did  the 
new  comer  respond  by  his  manner  to  this  unex- 
pected announcement,  that  it  was  some  minutes 
before  any  of  the  guests  recognized  the  presence  of 
Edgar  A.  Poe.  His  ready  command  of  language 
and  his  vast  and  varied  erudition  caused  the  selec- 
tion of  Dr.  Francis  as  a  representative  orator  for 
associations  of  widely  different  character.  He 
delivered  the  address  before  the  New  York 
Horticultural  Society  in  1830,  the  address  before 
the  Philolexian  Society  in  1831,  and  discourse 
before  the  New  York  Lyceum  of  Natural  History 
in  1841.  Although  he  had  abandoned  the  ap- 
prenticeship of  his  boyhood,  he  believed  in  the 
dignity  of  labor,  and  through  life  maintained  an  es- 
pecial interest  in  the  printer's  trade.  In  1850  he  de- 
livered an  address  before  the  Typographical  Society 
of  New  York  on  "  Franklin, "  and ,  in  1 859,  an  address 
before  the  same  society,  on  the  "Publishers,  Prin- 
ters, and  Editors  of  New  York."  His  love  for 
Franklin's  memory  led  to  an  amusing  incident  in 
Philadelphia,  where,  in  the  absence  of  the  keys  of  the 
cemetary  gate,  he  scaled  the  high  wall  by  means  of 
a  borrowed  ladder,  which  the  impatient  owner  after 
waiting  a  long  time  removed,  and  the  Doctor  on 
returning  and  mounting  the  wall  found  himself 
perched  at  too  great  a  height  for  a  leap  on  the  out- 
side, while  a  procession  of  Friends  from  the  neigh- 
boring meeting-house  was  passing,  some  of  them 
manifesting  their  displeasure  at  his  undignified  and 
irreverent  behavior.  He  retaliated  by  delivering  an 
address  from  his  perch  on  the  neglect  of  the  Phila- 
delphians  to  erect  a  monument  to  the  memory  of 
Franklin,  until  his  sanity  was  acknowledged,  and 
he  was  assisted  from  his  elevated  position  amid 
the  applause  of  the  bystanders.  In  1854  he  pre- 
pared, and  read  before  the  New  York  Historical  So- 


ciety, a  memoir  of  Christopher  CoUes,  which  was 
published  in  the  Knickerbocker  Gallery  in  1851. 
Before  the  same  society  he  delivered  the  anniversary 
address  in  1857,  entitled  "New  York  during  the 
last  Half  Century,"  which  was  published  by  the 
Society,  and  of  which  an  enlarged  edition,  making  a 
considerable  volume,  was  Issued  the  following  year. 
Atdiflerent  times  he  prepared  numerous  biographi- 
cal sketches  of  intimate  acquaintances,  including 
Robert  B.  Livingston,  Philip  Preneau,  Daniel  "Web- 
ster, J.  Fenimore  Cooper,  Cadwallader,  Colden, 
Samuel  L.  Mitchill,  Thomas  Eddy,  Edward  Miller, 
John  Pintard,  and  the  actors,  Cooke  and  Kean.  His 
literary  activity,  which  was  his  recreation,  did  not  in- 
terfere with  his  professional  pursuits.  He  enjoyed  a 
large  and  lucrative  practice,  and,  had  his  services 
not  been  in  request  for  the  wealthy,  he  would 
never  have  lacked  for  patients,  for  he  did  not  stop 
to  consider  the  question  of  fees.  He  was  the  con- 
stant and  unfailing  friend  of  the  poor,  and  saved 
many  a  life  without  pecuniary  reward.  Besides  ar- 
ticles in  various  medical  periodicals  on  "Obstet-' 
rics,"  "Vitriolic  Emetics  in  Croup,''  "Sanguinaria 
Canadensis,"  "Iodine,"  The  Goitre  of  "Western New 
York  and  Canada,"  "Medical  Jurisprudence," 
"Yellow  Fever,"  "Death  by  Lightning,"  "Caries  of 
the  Jaws  of  Children,"  "  Elaterium,"  "Ovarian 
Diseases,"  etc.,  he  published  "Letter  on  Cholera 
Asphyxia  of  1833,"  "Observations  on  the  Mineral 
"Waters  of  Avon,"  in  1834,  "Anatomy  of  Drunken- 
ness." On  the  organization  of  the  New  York  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine  in  1847,  he  was  elected  the  first 
President,  and  delivered  addresses  before  that  soci- 
ety in  the  years  1847,  1848,  and  1849.  For  nine 
years  he  was  President  of  the  Medical  Board  of 
Bellevue  Hospital.  A  discourse  delivered  at  the 
Hospital  to  the  medical  students  in  1858  is  an  ex- 
haustive review  of  anatomical  investigation  in  New 
York  from  its  first  settlement.  His  interest  in  be- 
nevolent institutions  was  very  great.  He  was  one 
of  the  corporator's  of  the  New  York  State  Woman's 
Hospital,  and  continued  the  Chairman  of  its  execu- 
tive board  from  its  first  year  until  his  death.  The 
trustees  of  the  Inebriate  Asylum  at  Binghamton 
have  put  on  record  that  he  was  "  its  first  donor,  its 
first  petitioner,  and  its  first  advocate  in  the  medical 
world."  The  Commissioners  of  Emigration  have 
officially  acknowledged  the  great  value  of  his  coun- 
sel in  the  administration  of  the  Marine  Hospital. 
The  American  Ethnological  Society,  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  the  Lyceum  of  Na- 
tural History,  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  and  nu- 
merous local  societies  have  borne  similar  testimony. 
His  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  city  of  New 
York  and  his  antiquarian  tastes   rendered  him  an 
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invaluable  member  of  the  Historical  Society,  to 
■wMcb  he  contributed  more  than  $8,000,  and  the 
memorable  discourse  already  mentioned,  ■which  was 
subsequently  expanded  into  the  most  considerable 
of  his  miscellaneous  works.  The  degree  of  LL.  D. 
was  conferred  on  him  by  Trinity  and  Columbia 
Colleges.  The  estimation  in  which  he  was  held 
may  be  partly  measured  by  an  oflfer  made  to  him, 
by  a  prominent  publishing  house,  not  long  before 
his  death,  of  $10,000  for  his  autobiography.  In  1860 
the  upward  migration  fixed  his  residence  in  Six- 
teenth street ;  but  he  did  not  long  enjoy  his  new 
home.  His  powers  had  already  begun  to  fail.  In- 
deed, he  had  never  fully  recovered  from  the  efEects 
of  the  death  of  his  eldest  son,  who  died  in  1855. 
After  a  long  and  painful  illness  from  carbuncular 
disease,  John  "W.  Francis  at  last  peacefully  expired, 
with  the  name  of  the  Savior  on  his  lips,  on  the 
the  morning  of  the  8th  of  February,  1861.  His 
funeral  at  St.  Thomas'  Church  was  attended  by  a 
concourse  of  the  rich  and  the  poor  seldom  witnessed. 
He  was  a  universal  friend.  The  learned  societies, 
of  which  he  was  an  oflcer  or  member,  were  repre- 
sented in. full  numbers,  while  the  poor  widow  spent 
her  mite  for  a  flower  to  place  on  his  coffln.  He  was 
cosmopolitan.  His  character  seemed  to  have  re- 
ceived a  lasting  impress  from  the  memories  of 
his  ancestral  Nuremberg,  "  that  quaint  old  town  of 
toil  and  traffic,  quaint  old  town  of  art  and  song." 
Dr.  Francis  had  three  sons :  John  Ward  Francis, 
who  studied  medicine  and  was  possessed  of  great 
ability,  while  attending  a  charity  patient  he  caught 
the  typhus  fever,  and  died  Jan.  18,  1855,  in  the  22d 
year  of  his  age.  The  second  son,  V.  Mott  Francis, 
born  February  35,  1834,  graduated  M.  D.  from  the 
University  of  New  York,  1859,  is  the  author  of 
"Hospital  Hygiene,''  a. volume  full  of  practical  sug- 
gestions ;  also  a  poem,  "  The  Fight  for  the  Union," 
and  many  minor  pieces.  He  is  now  in  the  real  estate 
business.  Samuel  Ward  Francis,  his  third  son,  born 
December  36,  1835,  is  a  prominent  citizen  and  prac- 
ticing physician  at  Newport,  R.  I.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  Columbia  College,  1857,  and  from  Univer- 
sity Medical  College,  1860,  and  took  the  Mott  Medal 
for  his  report  of  clinics.  He  is  also  the  original  inven- 
tor of  the  Type  writer  and  the  Caligi'apher,  and  of  one 
hundred  more  inventions,  seventeen  of  which  are 
patented,  and  is  likewise  the  author  of  two  novels, 
two  volumes  of  Medical  and  Surgical  Biographies 
of  Distinguished  New  Yorkers,  and  also  essays  on 
"Water,"  Charity,  "Curious  Facts  Concerning 
Man  and  Nature,"  etc.,  etc.  He  is  Vice-President  of 
the  Newport  Medical  Society  and  Newport  Natm-al 
History  Society,  and  possesses  a  good  library  and 
several  hundred  very  valuable  autographs. 


fEISSE,  JOHN  A.,  M.  D.,  of  New  York  city, 
an  eminent  philologist,  and  author  of  the  "Ori- 
gin, Progress,  and  Destiny  of  the  English 
Language  and  Literature,"  and  other  works,  was 
born  December  3,  1810,  at  Roppeviller,  canton  of 
Bitche,  Lorraine.  The  name  is  of  the  highest  celeb- 
rity in  the  annals  of  medicine,  philosophy,  and  the- 
ology. The  family  originated  in  Saxony,  whence 
branches  spread  to  all  parts  of  the  German  Empire, 
to  Holland,  the  Tyrol,  Lorraine,  Austria,  and  to 
Italy,  where  a  Weiss  was  made  Cardinal.  Bernard 
Weiss,  physician  to  the  Elector  of  Brandenburgh, 
latinized  his  name  to  Albinus  (white),  and  went  to 
Leyden,  where  he  was  a  distinguished  professor  of 
medicine  from  1702  to  1721,  the  period  when  his 
colleague  Boerhaave  gave  the  impetus  to  the  study 
of  anatomy,  which  revolutionized  the  science  by  re- 
jecting the  former  chemical  explanations  and  using 
mechanical  illustrations  in  his  physiological  and 
medical  works.  This  necessitated  a  more  accurate 
study  of  the  human  structure.  Bernard  Siegfried 
Albinus,  the  son  of  Bernard,  succeeded  his  father, 
and  was  professor  of  anatomy  for  half  a  century. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  feel  the  impulse  commu- 
nicated by  Boerhaave's  methods,  and  produced  the 
most  exact  anatomical  descriptions  and  prints.  His 
Bidex  SupelUoUlis  Bavianae,  Be  Ossibus  Corporis 
HuTnani,  and  Historia  Musculorum,  Hominis,  with  his 
editions  of  the  writings  of  Harvey,  Vesalins,  Fabri- 
cius  ab  Aquapendente,  Eustachius,  and  other  works 
have  rendered  his  name  illustrious.  Beside  the 
above  he  wrote  twelve  other  books  and  essays  on 
anatomy,  which  were  published  from  1719  to  1768. 
His  "  Annotationes  Anatomicm"  number  eight  vol- 
umes. His  brother.  Christian  Bernard  Albinus,  was 
professor  of  the  same  science  in  the  University  at  Ut- 
recht, and  likewise  esteemed  as  an  anatomical  writer. 
Christian  Felix  Weisse,  who  lived  and  died  in  Sax- 
ony, is  well  known  from  his  "  Kinderfreund  "  (chil- 
dren's friend),  and  may  be  considered  as  the  origina- 
tor of  the  kindergarten  method  of  teaching.  Some 
centuries  ago  the  head  of  one  branch  of  the  fam- 
ily went  from  Innspruck,  the  capital  city  of  the 
Tyrol,  to  the  court  of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  as  master 
of  the  chase.  To  that  branch  belongs  Dr.  John  A. 
Weisse,  whose  father,  James  Weisse,  was  Q-arde 
O^vJral  des  Forets,  and  whose  intermediate  ancestors 
were  also  for  many  generations  officers  of  the  royal 
forests,  as  shown  by  the  family  coat  of  arms,  stamps 
of  which  are  in  Dr.  Weisse's  possession.  The  papers 
left  by  James  Weisse  allude  to  an  acquaintance  and 
correspondence  kept  up  between  the  members  of  the 
family  in  Lorraine  and  the  Tyrol,  which  probably 
ceased  when  Lorraine  was  permanently  restored  to 
France,  according  to  the  definitive  peace  of  Vienna, 
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pn  the  death  of  Stanislaus  of  Poland,  father-in-law 
of  Louis  XV.,  in  1766.  James  Weisse,  who  was 
born  in  1757,  was,  therefore,  substantially  a  French- 
man ;  and,  though  he  married  a  German  lady,  Catha- 
rine Kriegel,  he  was  true  to  the  French  Republic. 
When  the  French  were  beaten  by  the  Germans  near 
Pirmasens,  in  Rhenish  Bavaria,  in  1793,  and  were 
hotly  pursued,  he  assembled  the  peasantry  and 
caused  them  to  fell  trees  across  the  road  over  which 
the  French  had  passed.  On  each  side  was  a  marsh, 
and  the  Germans  were  so  delayed,  that  the  French 
troops  had  time  to  reach  the  almost  impregnable 
fortress  of  Bitche.  In  revenge  the  Germans  de- 
stroyed all  of  his  property  which  they  could  lay 
their  hands  on.  The  patriot  took  refuge  with  his 
family  in  the  fortress  ;  but  no  compensation  was 
ever  received  for  the  loss  of  property.  Charles 
Weiss,  also  a  native  of  France,  became  Professor  of 
History  at  the  "  Lyc6e  Bonaparte,"  and  wrote  the 
"History  of  the  French  Protestant  Refugees  since 
the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes."  A  brother 
of  James  Weisse  went  to  St.  Petersburg  in  1791  with 
a  noble  French  family,  as  tutor,  where  one  of  his 
sons  is  now  practicing  medicine.  James  Weisse 
died  in  the  infancy  of  his  youngest  child,  John  A., 
leaving  seven  children,  three  boys  and  four  girls. 
His  widow,  who  was  an  excellent  wife  and  mother, 
received  a  pension  from  the  Frencli  Government  for 
the  services  of  her  husband  as  a  faithful  official.  John 
A., was  carefully  reared  by  hismother,  and  improving 
the  opportunities  for  study,  was  given  every  advant- 
age. As  he  grew  older  his  highest  aspirations  were 
for  intellectual  culture.  He  studied  and  graduated 
in  the  classics  at  the  college  in  Bitche,  and  in  the 
natural  sciences,  chemistry,  and  philosophy  at  the 
seminary  in  Metz.  In  both  of  these  institutions  he 
obtained  .prizes  and  marked  honors.  He  lost  his 
mother,  who  died  at  the  age  of  63  years,  in  1835, 
but  not,  until  she  had  seen  him  fitted  for  an  hon- 
orable and  useful  career ;  for  in  that  year  he  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Ger- 
man in  the  College  of  Bitche.  After  a  year 
he  resigned  and  visited  Germany,  Austria,  Bo- 
hemia, Hungary,  and  the  Sclavonic  provinces  along 
the  lower  Danube.  While  residing  in  Vienna  he 
was  appointed  Professor  of  the  French  Language 
and  Literature  in  the  Imperial  School,  originally  es- 
tablished to  educate  the  daughters  of  deceased  offi- 
cers, but  now  also  attended  by  the  daughters  of  the 
nobility.  At  the  Austrian  capital  he  passed  many 
pleasant  hours  in  the  company  of  a  venerable  canon 
of  St.  Stephen's,  whose  acquaintance  he  formed  on 
the  accidental  discovery  of  the  hame  (Weisse)  as  he 
passed  along  the  aisles  of  the  famous  cathedral.  The 
canon's  residence  overlooked  the  cathedral  square, 


and  here  young  Weisse  was  a  welcome  guest,  -while 
the  reverend  scholar,  who  was  deeply  versed  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  classics,  found  recreation  in  follow 
ing  the  genealogical  lines  of  the  different  branches 
of  the  family,  with  which  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  heraldry  of  the  fatherland  had  made  him  famil- 
iar. In  1840  Mr.  Weisse  returned  to  France,  where 
he  spent  a  few  weeks  with  his  brother,  and  then  left 
for  America,  landing  at  New  Orleans,  and  ascend- 
ing the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  as  far  as  Pittsburg. 
Here  he  formed  an  acquaintance,  which  not  only 
modified  his  immediate  travels,  but  had  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  journey  of  life.  The  lady  was  Jane 
Lee  Hunt,  a  grand-daughter  of  George  Bethune  and 
Mary  Faneuil,  whose  uncle,  Peter  Faneuil,  donated 
to  the  city  of  Boston  the  celebrated  hall  which 
bears  his  name,  and  which  became,  from  the  revo- 
lutionary meetings  held  within  its  walls,  "the  cra- 
dle of  American  liberty."  The  ancestor  of  the  Fan- 
euils  belonged  to  that  portion  of  the  band  of  Hugue- 
nots who  came  to  the  Colony  of  New  York  after  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  were  the  set- 
tlers, of  the  town  of  New  Rochelle.  Mr.  Weisse 
was  joined  in  wedlock  to  Miss  Hunt  at  her  mother's 
country  seat  at  Watertown,  Mass.,  in  June,  1841. 
From  that  year  until  1848  he  lived  in  Boston  and  its 
vicinity,  familiarizing  himself  with  the  English 
language  and  literature,  and  engaged  in  various  lit- 
erary labors.  His  "Key  to  the  French  Language," 
issued  at  this  time,  was  very  favorably  received  by 
sucli  scholars  as  Professor  Longfellow  and  the  Rev. 
Convers  Francis,  and  was  adopted  by  the  Boston 
High  School.  Mrs.  Weisse,  a  lady  of  similar  tastes, 
translated  "  Schiller's  Letters  prior  to  his  Marriage," 
and  "  Selections  from  the  German."  The  climate 
of  the  Massachusetts  coast  did  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Weisse  and  his  family,  and,  in  1848,  he  took  them  to 
Paris,  where  he  studied  medicine  under  Velpeau, 
Andral,  Gendrin,  Serres,  and  their  compeers,  at- 
tending lectures  at  the  faculty  and  clinics  at  the 
hospitals.  Letters  of  introduction  from  eminent 
American  gentlemen,  especially  from  Hon.  Charles 
Robert  Winthrop  to  Ambassador  Benjamin  Rush, 
and  from  Professor  Agassiz  to  the  French  savant- 
Arago,  furnished  the  opportunity  of  acquaintance 
with  General  Cavaignac,  when  he  was  a  candidate 
for  the  presidency  of  the  French  Republic  in  1848. 
Cavaignac  promised  Mr.  Weisse  to  investigate,  after 
the  election,  the  sacrifices  incurred  by  his  father's 
patriotic  deeds  in  1793,  with  a  view  to  restitution  ; 
but  as  the  General's  opponent,  Louis  Napoleon,  was 
elected.  Republican  patriotism  was  soon  at  a  dis- 
count. In  1849  the  cholera  raged,  and  Dr.  Weisse 
was  attacked,  but  recovered.  Under  the  advice  of 
the  professors  to  remove  his  family  to  a  safer  spot, 
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he  proceeded  to  Brussels,  at  whose  University  he 
continued  his  medical  studies,  receiving  his  diplo- 
ma in  1850.  He  and  his  wife  had  intended  to  settle 
in  Europe,  but,  after  two  years'  residence,  Dr. 
Weisse  thought  the  New  World  preferable  to  the 
Old.  Returning  to  America,  he  chose  New  York 
city  for  his  permanent  abode,  and  built  a  house  at 
No.  30  West  Fifteenth  street,  in  which  he  has  since 
resided.  While  practicing  his  profession,  he  has 
prosecuted  extensive  literary  and  philological  re- 
searches. No  sooner  had  he  been  able  to  read  the 
language  fluently,  than  he  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  best  English  authors.  With  remarkable 
aptitude  for  linguistic  study,  he  turned  his  attention 
to  the  sources  and  history  of  the  language.  Philol- 
ogy was  a  science  still  in  its  infancy,  and  he  struck 
into  new  paths.  The  efforts  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  of  previous  investigators,,  did  not  seem  to  him 
to  lead  to  correct  results.  Much  was  left  to  conjec- 
ture. The  erudite  George  P.  Marsh  said  in  his  lec- 
tures that  he  had  made  no  attempt  to  assign  words, 
not  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  to  their  respective 
sources,  and  admitted  that  inore  thorough  and  ex- 
tensive research  was  necessary  to  arrive  at  satisfac- 
tory conclusions.  The  difficulty  of  such  research 
was  universally  admitted.  The  great  philologist. 
Max  Miiller,  thought  it  impossible,  in  tracing  the 
death  of  words  and  meanings,  to  disentangle  the  cu- 
rious skein  and  find  a  continuous  thread.  The  his- 
torian of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  Sharon  Turner,  de- 
clared it  impossible  to  demonstrate  from  experience 
the  simple  elements  from  which  a  language  begins. 
The  obstacles  Dr.  Weisse  believed  to  be  surmount- 
able, and  determined  to  overcome  them.  He  was 
familiar  with  the  ancient  classics,  and  French  and 
German  were  both  as  natal  tongues.  He  commenced 
his  investigations  with  the  design  of  proving  the 
inferiority  of  the  English  to  these  languages.  His 
initial  steps  convinced  him  of  the  errors  of  philol- 
ogists in  estimating  the  component  parts  of  the  lan- 
guage. The  love  of  Anglo-Saxon  words  had  led  to 
false  methods.  Sharon  Turner,  after  counting  pas- 
sages in  Anglo-Saxon  and  English  writers,  had  laid 
down,  as  a  general  principle,  that  one-flfth  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  words  has  ceased  to  be  used.  Dean 
Trench  assigned  sixty  per  cent,  of  English  words  to 
Saxon  origin,'  thirty  to  Latin,  five  to  Gyeek,  and  the 
remainder  to  other  languages.  Marsh  considered 
that  the  five  per  cent,  allowed  by  Trench  to  Greek 
words  was  too  large  a  proportion,  and  thought  that 
the  conclusions  of  Turner  were  based  on  data  too 
insignificant  to  be  entitled  to  confidence  ;  but  still, 
in  like  manner,  he  included  the  repetitions  of  words 
in  his  calculations,  though  other  philologists  have 
objected  to  counting  every  recurring  particle  in  the 


endeavor  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  home-born 
words.  Bosworth,  author  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Dic- 
tionary, like  many  others,  says  that  foreign  words 
are,  for  the  most  part,  used  to  express  scientific  or 
abstract  ideas.  In  the  confusion  of  opinions  Dr. 
Weisse  was  gradually  led  to  a  Herculean  task.  This 
was  no  less  than  a  critical  examination  of  writings 
of  every  century,  from  the  introduction  of  the 
alphabet  and  the  publication  of  Ethelbert's  Code, 
and  a  numerical  analysis  of  the  words  in  compara- 
tive tabular  form.  The  conclusiveness  of  such  a 
computation  would  be  dependent  only  upon  its 
thoroughness  and  extent.  Although  a  foreigner 
might  experience  a  drawback  in  exploring  so  wide  a 
range  of  literature,  yet  a  cultivated  foreigner,  and 
especially  a  German,  enjoys  some  peculiar  advan- 
tages. An  educated  man  learns  a  new  language 
systematically;  and  becomes  familiar  with  analogies 
and  relations  to  other  languages  that  sometimes  es- 
cape the  native  scholar.  A  knowledge  of  the  Ger 
man,  as  well  as  of  the  ancient  languages,  and  of  the 
French,  through  which  most  of  the  Latin  has  been 
transmuted  into  the  English  tongue,  was  necessary 
to  trace  the  two  great  classes  into  which  English 
words  are  divided  as  to  their  source — the  Gotho- 
Germanic  and  the  Greco-Latin.  The  study,  though 
difficult,  was  fascinating.  In  its  progress  Dr.  Weisse 
was  encouraged  by  all  who  knew  of  his  efforts,  and 
new  motives  were  supplied  as  light  broke  upon  the 
subject.  Like  those  sinners  who  go  to  church  to 
scoff  and  return  home  to  pray,  he  was  converted 
from  his  unbelief  of  the  excellence  of  the  English 
tongue.  Losing  the  wish  to  show  its  inferiority, 
and  convinced,  that  it  contains  the  cream  of  other 
languages,  he  foresaw  the  possibility  of  its  use 
throughout  the  world.  In  the  period  of  his  studies 
the  English-speaking  populations  have  been  rapidly 
extending  their  influence  and  possessions.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  the  North  American  continent, 
and  portions  of  Asia,  Africa,  Australia,  and  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  are  occupied  by  an  aggres- 
sive race,  whose  inventions  and  discoveries  are  pre. 
paring  the  way  for  further  extension,  while  other 
races  are  scarcely  holding  their  own.  Nearly  or 
quite  a  hundred  millions  of  people  now  speak  the 
language,and  it  is  not  improbable  that  many  children 
of  to-day  will  live  until  it  is  spoken  by  twice  or 
thrice  that  number.  The  importance  of  its  proper 
study,  and  the  hope  of  improvements  that  may  fa- 
cilitate its  adoption  by  other  peoples;  stimulated  the 
mind  of  Dr.  Weisse  ;  and  imparted  enthusiasm  to  his 
studies.  When  he  was  nearly  ready  to  publish  the 
result  of  his  labors,  he  was  naturally  anxious  to 
know  whether  a  work  on  such  a  comprehensive 
subject  would  be  favorably  received  from  a  for- 
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eigner,  who  only  began  to  learn  English  at  the  age 
of  thirty  years,  and,  in  1873,  he  printed  an  advance 
pamphlet  entitled.  "  Abstract  of  a  New  Method  to 
Analyze  the  English  Language  and  Literature." 
This  was  sent  to  English  and  American  statesmen, 
divines,  and  scholars  for  their  opinions  and  sugges- 
tions. Over  a  hundred  answers  were  received  high- 
ly endorsing  his  methods,  and  commending  what 
the  pamphlet  showed  had  been  accomplished.  In 
January,  1876,  he  lectured  in  the  rooms  of  the  Geo- 
graphical Society  at  Cooper  Union,  on  his  chosen 
subject,  "  The  Origin,  Progress,  and  Destiny  of  the 
English  Language."  He  was  warmly  supported 
by  Peter  Cooper  ;  and  the  newspaper  reports  of  the 
lecture  drew  much  public  attention  to  the  novelty 
and  thoroughness  of  his  studies.  The  work  was 
finally  completed  and  issued  from  the  press  of  J.W. 
Bouton  in  1878,'  under  the  title,  "  Origin,  Progress, 
and  Destiny  of  the  English  Language  and  Litera- 
ture." The  materials  here  embodied,  and  the  facts 
brought  to  light,  would  form  the  groundwork  of  a 
score  of  treatises ;  but  in  this  publication  the  ma- 
terials have  been  arranged,  and  the  figures  mar- 
shaled in  tabular  form  with  these  objects :  to  lay 
before  the  English-speaking  populations,  in  both 
hemispheres,  the  real  origin  and  progress  of  their 
language  ;  to  make  the  coming  generation  realize 
the  superiority  of  their  idiom  over  others,  as  to  the 
refinement  and  vigor  of  its  vocabulary,  clearness  of 
diction,  simplicity  in  grammar,  and  directness  in 
construction ;  to  show  the  inconsistency  of  so-called 
English  orthography  ;  to  suggest  a  method  to  write 
and  print  English  as  it  is  pronounced,  and  remove 
the  few  remaining  irregularities  froiSs.its  grammar  ; 
and  to  stimulate  the  English-speaking  millions  all 
over  the  globe,  so  to  simplify  the  uttering,  writing, 
and  printing  of  their  language  as  to  make  it  a  desid- 
eratum for  universal  adoption.  Few  works  have 
been  received  with  greater  favor  by  the  review, 
magazine,  and  newspaper  press,  religious  and  secu- 
lar, of  every  school  and  denomination,  as  well  as  by 
philologists,  and  scholars  generally.  If  all  do  not 
share  his  jiope  of  concerted  action  and  speedy  im- 
provements for  the  purpose  of  supplanting  other 
languages,. there  is  no  exception  to  the  universal  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  usefulness  of  the  stupen- 
dous labors  of  Dr.Weisse.  In  every  century  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  English  literary  history  he  has 
shown  by  analysis  and  detailed  computation  the 
percentages  of  words  from  the  different  sources 
with  mathematical  accuracy.  From  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  A.  D.  449,  when 
the  language  was  purely  Gotho-Germanic,  we  are 
brought  through  the  successive  changes,  which  by 
the  close  of  that  period,  in  the  year  1300,  had  intro- 


duced eight  per  cent,  of  Greco-Latin  words,  and 
by  the  cl^se  of  the  Franco-English  period,  in  1600, 
had  made  the  proportion  forty-eight  per  cent,  to  the 
vocabulary  of  the  English  period,  embracing  all  our 
current  literature,  in  which  the  volume  of  Greco- 
Latin  has  swelled  to  an  average  of  sixty-eight  per 
cent.  Contrary  to  the  commonly  received  opinion, 
two-thirds  of  the  present  dialect, — not  counting  par- 
ticles, or  words  without  inherent  meaning,  and 
their  numerous  repetitions, — have  been  drawn  di^ 
rectly,  or  through  the  intermediate  tongues,  from 
the  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Despite  the  re- 
sistance of  Anglo-Saxon  purists,  who  are  indebted, 
for  more  than  one-half  of  the  words  they  individ- 
ually use  in  their  own  writings,  to  the  ancient  clas- 
sics, the  tendency  has  been  steadily  in  this  direc- 
tion, greatly  to  the  improvement  of  the  English, 
and,  according  to  Dr.  Weisse,  increasing  its  adapta- 
bility for  a  universal  language.  One  of  his  most 
important  suggestions  relates  to  the  condensation  of 
the  language  by  restricting  the  use  of  particles.  In 
1879,  at  the  request  of  Hon.  E.  C.  Benedict,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
Dr.  Weisse  read  a  paper  before  the  University  Con- 
vocation, at  Albany,  giving  a  synopsis  of  his  work, 
which  is  included  in  the  printed  archives  of  that 
year.  The  favorable  reception  of  this  volume  by 
scholars,  statesmen,  divines,  and  critics,  of  every 
class  in  America,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Ocean- 
ica,  has  induced  the  author  to  commence  the  pre- 
paration of  a  series  of  abridgments  for  the  use  of 
schools,  reserving  the  volume  published  in  1879  for 
colleges  and  universities.  He  is  also  preparing  a 
companion  volume  for  the  drawing  room,  illustra- 
ted with  the  best  portraits  of  departed  authors  and 
others  who  have  exerted  an  influence  on  the  Eng- 
lish language  and  literature.  Among  these  por- 
traits are  many  very  rare  prints,  which  Dr.  Weisse 
has  been  collecting  for  years  from  the  best  sources 
in  Europe  and  America.  Dr.  Weisse  has  had  four 
children,  of  whom  two  are  deceased.  His  son, 
FaneuilD.  Weisse,  M.  D.,  is  Professor  of  Anatomy 
in  the  faculty  of  the  New  York  University,  and  in 
the  College  of  Dentistry  :  he  married  Miss  Mary  E. 
Suydam,  daughter  of  Henry  Suydam,  Esq.  His 
daughter,  Eugenia  Bethune,  married  Alexander  W. 
Stein,  M,  D:,  Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Dentistry.  Dr.  Weisse,  now  three  score  and 
ten  years  old,  delights  in  six  fine  grand-childr  en,  five 
boys  and  a  girl.  He  thinks  that  any  man  who 
raises  a  family  of  industrious  children  is  a  benefac- 
tor to  his  country  ;  if  he  lives  to  see  wprthy  grand- 
children, he  is  a  benefactor  to  his  rSce.  He  has 
been  the  President  of  the  American  Philological 
Society,  and  a  member  of  various  learned  societies 
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in  Europe  and  America,  but  lately  has  been  so  oc- 
cupied with  his  professional,  literary-,  and  family 
duties  that  he  has  been  obliged  to  withdraw  from 
such  associations.  His  accomplished  wife,  by  her 
poems,  essays,  and  stories,  has  often  enlivened  the 
pages  of  the  periodical  press,  especially  the  ' '  Shel- 
tering Arms,"  which  finds  its  way  into  the  best  Kew 
York  families.  An  "  Ode  to  Language"  is  her  con- 
tribution to  the  great  work  of  her  husband,  and 
finely  illustrates  its  spirit,  of  which  the  following  is 
the  closing  stanza  : 

"  The  fairest  offspring  of  linguistic  lore. 
Now  in  ascendant,  is  the  English  tongue. 

Spreading  the  wide  world  o'er  : 
A  full  clear  stream  from  many  fountains  fed, 
All  languages  in  one  that's  culled  from  all — 

The  limng  and  the  dead." 

Dr.  Weisse's  collection  of  original  letters  from 
scholars,  divines,  and  statesmen  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  endorsing  and  commending  his  works,  is  one 
of  which  any  one  might  well  be  proud,  and,  together 
with  a  large  number  of  portraits  of  the  authors, 
were  examined  with  special  interest  by  the  writer  of 
this  article.  Among  these  portraits — and  a  number* 
of  them  called  for  exchange — were  such  honored 
names  as  Gladstone,  Lord  DufEerin,  Max  Miiller, 
Darwin,  Prof.  Morse,  Zola,  Grand  Master  of 
the  "  Grand  Orient"  at  Cairo,  Prof.  J.  W.  Draper, 
Chancellor  Benedict,  Bishop  Coxe,  General  Loring, 
and  many  others.  In  1881,  on  the  removal  of  the 
Egyptian  obelisk  to  the  Central  Park  in  New  York, 
he  wrote  a  work  entitled  "The  Obelisk  and  Free- 
masonry," in  which  he  set  forth  the  discoveries  of 
Belzoni  and  Commander  Gorringe,  and  instituted  a 
comparison  between  Egyptian  symbols  and  those 
discovered  in  American  mounds.  This  volume  ex- 
hibits great  learning,  is  appropriately  and  beauti- 
fully illustrated;  and  has  been  universally  com- 
mended. Dr.  Weisse  has  recently  prepared  materials 
for  a  biography  of  the  philanthropist,  Peter  Cooper, 
on  which  he  had  been  engaged  many  months  prior 
to  Mr.  Cooper's  death.  As  worthy  of  preservation 
in  this  biography  brief  extracts  are  given  from  the 
encouraging  letters  of  eminent  scholars,  and  the 
eulogistic  reviews  of  the  religious  and  secular 
press  in  the  five  parts  of  the  globe  relating  to 
Dr.  Weisse's  published  works : 

I  trust  nothing  will  deter  you  from  proceeding 
with  your  important  work.  The  English  language 
has  an  immense  future,  etc.  .  — Charles  Sumner. 
■  Your  work  on  the  English  language  appears  to  be 
of  so  mnch  value  and  interest,  etc.  ...  I  was 
struck  with  the  comprehensive  scheme  of  your  work. 
Not  without  some  shame,  I  reflected  on  the  fact  that 
we,  the  possessors  of  the  English  language,  should 
leave  so  mapy  points  of  our  proper  duty  to  be  done 
by  those  who  have  been  born  as  foreigners,  and 


have  had  to  acquire  it  after  reaching  mature  age, 
etc —W.JEl.   Gladstone. 

You  will  feel  as  Gibbon  did  when  he  had  passed 
the  "Decline  and  Fall"  through  the  press:  "I 
have  lost  a  friend — ^^I  have  nothing  more  to  do." 
Your  book,  however,  will  live  long  after  you  are 
gone,  and  will  be  an  essential  element  in  English 
literature,  etc — John  W.  Draper. 

He  who  does  not  possess  this  volume  will  find 
himself  at  great  disadvantage  compared  with  its 
fortunate  possessor.     .     .     .     — S.  Austin  AlUbone. 

I  had  seen  favorable  notices  of  your  .book,  etc. 
No  language  has  such  a  future  as  what  you  call 
"  Composite  English  " — no  language  is  so  strong,  yet 
so  pliant ;  so  bright,  yet  so  varied  by  the  most 
delicate  shades  ;  so  homely,  yet  so  universal.  As  to 
the  "  Science  of  Language,"  I  quite  agree  with  you, 
that  it  will  clear  up  Proto-History — and  it  will  do 
even  more — it  will  clear  up  Proto-Philosophy,  etc. 
— Max  Mailer. 

It  is  a  marvelous  monument  of  industry,  learning, 
and  acumen,  and  will  serve  to  enrich  the  libraries 
of  the  world — Bufferin. 

A  work  of  unique  and  curious  interest  is  that 
lupon  the  "Origin,  Progress,  and  Destiny  of  the 
English  Language  and  Literature,"  by  John  A. 
Weisse,  M.  D.,  etc.  It  commands  respect  by  the 
evidences  which  it  contains  of  almost  microscopic 
research  ;  it  holds  the  attention  by  the  novelty  and 
interest  of  the  inquiry  which  it  pursues.  .  .  . 
.     .         — Boston  Journal. 

Dr.  Weisse  summons,  side  by  side,  before  the 
impartial  bench  of  addition,  division,  and  sub- 
traction, Ethelbert's  Code  of  A.  D.  597,  Piers  Plow- 
man, Dan  Chaucer,  Caxton,  Tyndale,  the  transla- 
tors of  James'  Bible,  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,  Scott, 
Byron,  Macaulay,-  Queen  Victoria. 


Dr.  Weisse's  account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  ' 
the  English  language  is  an  eminently  meritorious 
work.  Probably  the  most  ihteresting  and  most  use- 
ful part  is  not  thfe  philologic,  but  the  historic  por- 
tion, the  sketches  b,nd  specimens  given  of  English 
literature  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  period^  etc. 

.     .     .  .     .     .     — London  Saturday  Beview. 

Dr.  Weisse's  book  is  one  of  high  educational  value, 
etc.  .  .  It  embodies  a  world  of  curious  statis- 
tical exhibits  of  the  most  representative  styles  of 
English  composition  from  the  earliest  period  of 
Anglo-Saxon  literary  activity  to  the  present  day,  etc. 
No  previous  laborer  in  this  field  has  equaled  him, 
etc.         — -ZVew  York  Berald. 

Its  author  has  analyzed  the  philosophy  of  language 
by  a  new  method,  so  thorough,    that  the  deepest 
scholar  cannot  cut  a  flaw  in  it ;    so  clear,  that  a 
school-boy  of  fifteen  can  comprehend  it,  etc.     .     . 
.     .         — Tlie  Bress,  Bhiladelphia. 

We  have  a  volume  of  value,  and  of  real  interest 
to  every  scholar.  Its  title  describes  it  well,  but  an 
examination  is  needful  to  show  with  what  patience, 
industry,  and  skill  the  author  has  spent  his  strength 
and  time,  etc.     .         .     .     :    — New  York  Observer. 

The  student  has  only  to  follow  the  author's  ac- 
count from  century  to  century,  and  conviction  will 

inevitably  follow  the  effort,  etc 

— National  Bepublican,  Washington. 
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Dr.  Weisse  has  made  a  valuable  contribution  to 
English  literature  as  well  as  to  philology,  and  has 
written  a  book  which  will  interest  not  only  scholars, 
but  all  cultivated  persons,  etc.— Chicago   Tribune. 
A  remarkable  monument  of  wide  linguistic  know- 
ledge comes  to  usin  "  Origin,  Progress,  and  Destiny 
of  the  English  Language  and  Literature,"  by  Dr. 
Weisse,   etc.     ...     of  the  author's  originality, 

both  in  conception  and  execution,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  etc.     .     .     .     .     .     —Edinburgh  Scotchman. 

Dr.  Weisse  has  a  very  distinct  individuality,  it 
would  appear  from  this  work,  etc.  .  .  It  brings 
together  and  collates  a  vast  number  of  facts,  which 
have  to  be  sought  in  many  rare  and  inaccessible 

volumes,  etc. —Mw  York  Times. 

A  book  of  more  interest  than  this  to  the  teacher, 
the  philologist,  and  the  general  student,  has  not  been 
published  in  a  long  time. — Cincinnati  Commercial. 
Dr.  Weisse  has  treated  his  subject,  in  an  ample 
and  comprehensive  manner,  etc.  Mrs.  Jane  Lee 
Weisse,  herself  a  poetess,  whose  part  in  her  hus- 
band's work  is  the  happy  undertone  of  a  well  com- 
posed and  very  musical  "Ode  on  Language,"  etc. 
.  .  .  — National  Quarterly  Beview,  New  Tork. 
In  the  volume  before  us  the  student  will  find 
ample  scope  for  research,  the  scholar  the  widest 
field  for  the  application  of  his  highest  attainments, 
whilst  as  a  book  for  institutions  of  learning  and 
use  in  common  schools,  it  will  be  found  of 
incalculable  value  both  to  teachers  and  pupils. 
Of  all  the  valuable  contributions  to  the  English 
language  that  have  been  written  and  published  in 
modern  times,  we  regard  Dr.  Weisse's  book  incom- 
parably the  ne  plus  ultra  of  them  all.  No  man  who 
desires  to  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  origin  of  the  English  language,  its  literature, 
and  ultimate  destiny,  should  be  without  a  copy  of 

Dr.  Weisse's  book 

.    — Hawaiian  Gazette,  Honolulu,  Sandwich  Islands. 

No  library  can  be  completed  without  a  copy  of  it, 

and  we  know  of  no  other  work  so  interesting  and 

instructive,  and  which  will  so  well  repay  the  time 

consumed  in  its  perusal,  etc 

— Hebrew  Leader,  New  York. 

A  work  which  will  certainly  coinmand  attention 
is  that  by  John  A.  Weisse,  M.  D.  The  scope  of 
the  author's  undertaking  is  almost  encyclopedic,  for 
it  contemplates  nothing  less  than  a  minute  and  ex- 
haustive analysis  of  our  English  speech  and  its 
literary  monuments,  etc.     .     .     .    — New  Tork  San. 

It  deserves  a  place  on  every  library  shelf,  etc. — 
The  Continent  and  Sums  Times,  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

It  is  written  with  so  much  enthusiasm  that  the 
reader  can  hardly  fall  to  be  touched  by  its  enkind- 
ling influence,  etc.     .    — Home  Journal,  New  York. 

The  book  is  full  of  the  most  elaborate  analytical 
tables,  and  not  least  interesting  are  those  towards 
the  end,  in  which  are  analyzed  the  words  used  in 

nine  styles  of  writing,  etc 

— The  Clergyman's  Mangaaine,  London. 

The  analytic  and  historic  portion  of  Dr.  Weisse's 
work  is  of  a  character  to  merit  the  grave  and  re- 
spectful consideration  of  scholars,  etc 

.     .     .    — Harper's  Monthly  Magazine,  New  York. 

The  work  is  one  of  great  interest,  its  conclusions 
are   estremely  interestmg,    and    the  processes  by 


which  they  are  reached  are  very  suggestive,   etc. 
— New  York  Evening  Post_ 


Dr.  Weisse's  method  is  to  mark  the  changes  in  our 
language  from  century  to  century  ;  and  accordingly 
we  have  characteristic  specimens  of  it  from  the  fifth 

century  to  the  present  hour 

.     .      — NortMrn  Whig,  Belfast,  Ireland. 

Dr.  Weisse  has  done  his  work  very  thoroughly, 

and  all  English-speaking  people  owe  him  a  debt  of 

gratitude.       .     .     .     — Catholic  Beview,  New  York. 

Dr.  Weisse's  new  work  is  a  book  of  books,  full  of 

profound  research  and  erudition 

— Indian  Spectator,  Bombay,  India. 

From  century  to  century  the  author  follows  the 
development  of  the  English  language,  pointing  out 
the  accretions  to  it  from  foreign  sources.     .     .     .     . 

— North  American  Beview. 

The  claims  of  women  are  not  neglected  ;  their 
achievements  in  literature,  science,  romance,  and 
the  characteristics  of  feminine  diction  find  appro- 
priate place  on  the  record  of  progi'essive  develop- 
ment. .  .  .  — Providence  Journal,  Bhode  Island. 
He  has  produced  a  most  valuable  and  interest- 
ing work,  which  it  is  both  pleasant  and  profitable 
to  read,  etc.  .  .  . — Montreal  Gazette,  Cancbda. 
This  work  is  deeply  interesting,  while  it  is  thor- 
oughly scientific  in  its  discussion  of  all  that  bears 
on  the  origin,  history,  and  progress  of  that  tongue 
which  is  destined  to  becoioQe  the  language  of  the 

world,  etc — Zion's  Herald,  Boston. 

The  names  of  Voss,  Hegel,  Max  Miiller,  and 
others  are  as  familiar  to  the  student  as  household 
words,  etc.,  while  the  States  have  scholarly  writers, 
such  as  the  author  (Dr.  J.  A.  Weisse,  of  New  York), 
who,  with  a  full  measure  of  Teutonic  patience  and 
learning,  has  just  published  an  interesting  and  ex- 
haustive work  on  the  English  language  and  litera- 
ture, etc. — Port  ElizabethTelegraph,Gapeof  Good  Hope. 
His  survey  of  the  growth  of  our  language  and 
literature  from  1600  to  1878  is  a  comprehensive  and 
masterly  one,  and  his  analysis  of  the  former  at  dif- 
erent  periods  is  very  interesting  and  valuable,  etc.     . 

.^-Melbourne  Argus,   Australia. 

For  minute  and  thorough  work  Dr.  Weisse  de- 
serves credit,  etc.  .  .  .  His  conclusions  will  be 
surprising  to  those  who  have  always  held  to  the  dom- 
inating power  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  in  our  vernacu- 
lar, etc — Boston  Advertiser. 

Dr.  Weisse's  style  is  concise,  and  its  meaning  al- 
ways plain,  etc.  The  interested  reader  will  inevit- 
ably find  himself  tracing  out  lines  of  comparison 
for  his  own  satisfaction,  and  reasoning  to  unforeseen 
conclusions  from    the  data  afforded    him   by  Dr. 

Weisse — Christian  Union,  New  Yoi'k. 

The  reader  is  led  through  a  vista  of  fourteen 
centuries  of  linguistic,  literary,  and  biographic  pro- 
gress, only  to  regret  that  there  are  not  three  thou- 
sand years  of  It.  .  .  . — The  Nation,  New  York. 
Dr.  Weisse,  author  of  "Origin,  Progress,  and  Des- 
tiny of  the  English  Language  and  Literature,"  is 
not  a  stranger  to  us  ;  and  we  are  glad  to  see  him 
come  out  again  with  an  added  laurel  to  his  wreath. 
.     .     .  .     .     . — Masonic  Herald,  Calcutta,  India. 

The  "  added  Laurel"  is  "  The  Obelisk  and  Free- 
masonry," which  elicited  testipaonials  from  epiinejit 
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Masons,  the  Masonic,  religious,  and  secular  press, 
brief  extracts  from  some  of  which  are  here  given : 
You  have  throvra  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  records 
of  that  ancient  people,  etc.  No  one  advanced  in 
the  fraternity  can  read  your  book  without  being 
startled  by  your  explanation  of  the  signs,  grips,  sym- 
bols, taken  from  the  "Hall  of  Beauties,"  etc  W. 
W.  Loring,  of  St.  John's  Lodge,  Florida,  33  Deo-' 
Grand  Orient,  95  Deg.  Memphite  Rite. 

If  you  issue  another  edition  of  your  important 
■work  on  the  Obelisk,  I  shall  perhaps  be  able  to 
send  you  some  other  particulars,  etc.— &  A.  Zola  38 
Deg.  S.  ■.  G.  ■.  Com.  -.,96 Deg.  Grand  Oriente d'  Egitto. 
Dr.  Weisse  has  made  four  great  points  in  his 
work  which  will  interest  the  Masonic  Brotheriiood 
wherever  it  becomes  known  :  1.  The  emblems  and 
inscriptions  on  the  New  York  Obelisk  ;  3.  The 
high  antiquity  of  Masonry  ;  3.  Its  existence  through 
the  ages  to  our  day_;  4.  Its  having  ever  been  the 
guardian  of  civlization  and  progress,  etc.  .  .  . 
■  .  .  .  — New  York  DispatBli. 
The  attempts  hitherto  made  to  penetrate  the  ob- 
scurity that  surrounds  the  origin  .  of  Freemasonry 
have,  it  is  well  known,  resulted  in  complete  fail- 
ure. To  those  entertaining  skeptical  opinions  on 
the  point,  the  book  written  by  John  A.  Weisse, 
M.  D.,  of  New  York,  may  be  confidently  recom- 
mended. .  . — London  Sunday  Timen. 
The  vast  amount  of  learning  here  displayed  will 
not  surprise  those  who  are  acquainted  with  Dr. 
Weisse's  previous  volume  on  the  ' '  Origin,  Progress, 
and  Destiny  of  the  English  Language  and  Litera- 
ture," etc.  At  page  34  is  a  noticeable  poem  upon 
the  Obelisk  of  Thothmes,  which  is  anonymous,  but 
may  probably  be  credited  to  the  accomplished  lady 
of  the  author.  .  .  . — Mw  York  Herald. 
Dr.  Weisse  discusses  the  question  at  length,  and 
with  a  collation  of  facts  and  a  depth  of  Masonic 
learning  which  may  well  be  thought  to  exhaust  the 
subject,  etc  ...  . — New  York  Churchman. 
"The  Obelisk  and  Freemasonry  "  contains  exceed- 
ingly valuable  information.  It  is  finely  illustrated, 
and  a  work  that  every  Freemason  should  possess, 

etc —  Voice  cf  MaHonry,  Chicago. 

We  recommend  Bro.  Weisse's  book  as  an  inter- 
esting compilation  from  various  sources,  and  an  ad- 
mirably illustrated  contribution  to  Masonic  history 
and  archaeology,  etc.  . — London  Freemason. 

This  timely  volume  will  be  found  to  contain,  etc. 
.  .  .  .  an  uninterrupted  line  of  English  Grand 
Masters,  including  kings,  bishops,  nobles,  architects, 
and. merchants,  from  A.  D.  387  to  1880.  Moreover, 
they  will  find  when,  where,  and  why  the  word 
"  Free  "  was  affixed  to  Mason,  etc. — Buffalo  Courier. 
This  delightful  volume  can  be  read  and  studied 
with  profit  by  any  member  of  the  craft  who  would 
know  its  origin  and  wonderful  history,  etc.  .  .  . 
.     .  . — Democrat  and  Chronicle,  Bocliester,  N.  Y. 

TMObeUsk  and  Freemaaorwy,  etc.  .  .  .  Hardly 
any  country  is  richer  in  its  monumental  or  archi- 
tectural remains  than  Egypt ;  and,  as  our  readers  are 
aware,  to  Egypt  is  assigned  a  conspicuous  place  in 
the  old  Masonic  legends,  and  also  in  our  lodge 
work,   etc.      .     .     .     The  information  collected  in 

these  pages  is  mostly  interesting,  etc 

— London  Preemason's  Chronicle, 


Prof.  J.  A.  Weisse's  book  is  replete  with  curious 
mf  ormation  about  everything  pertaining  to  Masonry, 
etc.     .  .     .         .—New  York  Daily  Graphic. 

The  volume  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive and  important  books  published  in  our 
'^e.  .     .  .     .     . — jVfiM  York  Guardian. 

It  IS  astonishing  how  Dr.  Weisse  elucidates  and 
amplifies  the  scriptural  account  of  some  of  the  early 
settlers  on  this  planet.  Starting  with  Seth,  3874 
B.  0.,  as  the  earliest  champion  of  esoteric  Masonry, 
etc.  .  .  .  Abraham,  Ishmael,  Job,  and  Joseph 
were  all  high  functionaries  in  their  time,  as,  of  course, 
were  Solomon,  Hiram  of  Tyre,  and  that  cunning 
workman,  Hiram  Abif. — Chicago  Christian  Cynosure. 

A  curious  volume  has  just  been  brought  out, 
which  will  rouse  the  curiosity  and  excite  the  inter- 
est of  every  brother  of  the  mystic  tie.  .  .  .  It  is 
from  the  pen  of  John  A.  Weisse,  M.  D.,  a  well 
known  scholar  and  author,  etc. — Boston  Transcript. 

To  the  Masonic  Fraternity  this  epitome  must  prove 
an  astonishing  revelation,  demonstrating  clearly,  as 
it  does,  the  existence  of  the  craft  in  remote  an- 
tiquity, never  dreamed  of  by  the  highest  authorities 
and  most  writers  on  the  subject  of  Freemasonry.  . 
—  Calcutta  Masonic  Herald,  India. 

The  feature  of  greatest  interest  to  Masons  is  the 
astounding  revelations  this  book  gives  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  primitive  Masonry  of  the  world,  the  old 
Symbolic  Mysteries,  from-  which  modern  Freema- 
sonry is  doubtless  derived,  etc.  .  .  .  Altogether, 
it  is  a  volurne  which  no  intelligent  Mason  can  af- 
ford to  be  without,  etc. — Cincinnati  Masonic  Review. 

Scores  of  other  extracts  might  be  given,  but  these 
will  suffice  to  show  how  scholars  and  the  press  re- 
ceived the  books  of  Dr.  Weisse,  who  deems  it  a 
pleasing  duty  to  transmit  these  testimonials  to  pos- 
terity, because  they  will  show  his  gratitude,  and  per- 
petuate the  candor  of  his  correspondents  and  critics. 
Encouraged  and  cheered  by  such  an  appreciation  of 
his  past  work.  Dr.  Weisse  is  now  engaged  in  another 
literary  effort,  vast  in  its  comprehensiveness  and  not 
less  vast  in  the  amount  of  patient,  scholarly  labor 
involved.  This  work  he  calls  "Medicine  ;  Past,  Pres- 
ent, and  Future,"  and  dedicates  it  "To  the  Profes- 
sion, whose  duty  it  is  to  cure  the  sick,  if  possible ; 
if  not,  to  comfort  them."  He  ardently  desires  to 
complete  this  work  "  before,"  to  use  his  own  lan- 
guage, and,  at  the  same  time,  enunciate  his  theology, 
"his  departure  to  higher  spheres  and  vaster  fields  of 
usefulness,  where  only  our  intellectual  and  moral 
treasures  accompany  us  through  eternity."  His  san- 
guine, cheerful  disposition  gives  him  roseate  hopes 
of  the  progress  of  the  human  race,  and  he  believes 
that  "  the  study  of  science,  art,  and  mechanics  will 
'teach  man  more  and  more  how  to  harness  Natrue's 
forces :  heat,  light,  air,  electricity,  magnetism,  etc., 
to  do  his  labor  and  drudgery,  so  as  to  give  him  more 
time  to  attend  to  intellectual,  social,  and  moral  pur- 
suits, which  will  ultimately  change  Earth  into  an 
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Eden  without  serpents."  In  this  medical  epitome, 
covering  ahout  4,000  years,  the  85,000  American  and 
many  thousands  of  English  physicians  will  find 
quota  from  ancient,  mediaeval,  and  modern  Medi- 
cine. Eber's  Egyptian  papyri,  and  Wells's  anesthesia 
will  have  appropriate  mention,  which  neither  Hamil- 
ton's English  Medical  History  of  1780,  Sprengel's  of 
1792,  Eenouard's  of  1846,  nor  Morvitz's  of  1848  could 
furnish ;  hence  his  colleagues  may  doubtless  look 
forward  to  a  work  that  will  be  to  medicine  what 
"Origin,  Progress,  and  Destiny  of  the  English 
Language  and  Literature  "  is  to  language.  Should 
death  intervene  to  stop  his  labors,  he  purposes  leav- 
ing the  completion  and  publication  of  the  work  as  a 
heritage  to  his  son.  Dr.  Weisse  has  also  collected 
materials  for  a  volume  entitled  "The  European 
Races  and  their  Languages,"  based  mainly  on  arche- 
ologic  discoveries  and  the  cognate  languages.  If  he 
does  not  live  to  complete  that  undertaking,  the  task, 
he  hopes,  will  devolve  on  his  grandsons,  who  already 
incline  to  intellectual  progress  and  scholarship,  to 
the  infinite  gratification  of  their  septuagenarian 
grandfather. 


BORDEN,  COL.  WILLIAM,  a  prominent  business 
man  of  New  York  city,  was  born  in  Pall  River, 
Massachusetts,  July  19,  1819,  and  died  at  his 
home  in  New  York  city,  Sept.  31,  1883.  The  fam- 
ily of  which  he  was  a  member  is  of  French  origin, 
the  name  being  derived  from  Bourdonnay,  an  ancient 
village  in  Normandy.  Scions  of  the  family,  follow- 
ing the  fortunes  of  William  the  Conqueror,  fought 
under  his  banner  at  Hastings,  and,  in  the  division  of 
lands  following  the  overthrow  of  the  Saxon  mon- 
archy, they  were  assigned  estates  in  the  county  of 
Kent,  England,  to  which  they  gave  their  name. 
Here  they  acquired  wealth  and  influence,  contrib- 
uted generously  to  the  religious  and  charitable  insti- 
tutions of  their  neighborhood,  and  founded  a  parish, 
which  also  bore  the  name  of  Borden.  In  this  domi- 
cile the  ancestors  of  the  American  Bordens  flour- 
ished for  many  years.  At  length  the  encroachments 
of  the  ecclesiastical  establishments  upon  the  rights 
of  the  other  landed  proimetors  threatened  such  se- 
rious results  that  the  then  head  of  the  family,  John 
Borden,  distrustful  of  a  religious  domination  whose 
exactions  were  fast  becoming  intolerable,  sold  out 
his  estate  in  Kent  and  removed  to  Wales,  where  his 
children,  Richard  and  John,  who  appear  to  have 
been  the  first  emigrants  to  the  New  World,  were 
born.  When  these  two  became  of  age  they  married 
in  Wales,  but  subsequently  returned  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  ancestral  estate  in  Borden,  with  the 


Intention  of  quitting  England  for  America.  "At 
this  period  an  oath  of  '  conformity  to  the  order  and 
discipline  of  the  Church  of  England '  was  manda- 
tory upon  all  emigrants  to  the  New  World  :  its  rigid 
enforcement  proving  a  great  hindrance  to  those 
wishing  to  leave  the  country,  in  most  instances  out- 
spoken dissenters  or  opponents  of  the  hierarchy, 
whose  spiritual  as  well  as  political  rule  they  were 
unwilling  to  acknowledge,  for  conscience  sake." 
John  Borden,  who  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  re- 
quired pennission,  embarked  on  the  13th  of  May, 
1635,  with  his  wife  and  two  young  children,  Mat- 
thew and  Elizabeth,  in  the  ship  "Elizabeth  and 
Ann."  It  is  presumed  he  settled  first  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  that  soon  afterwards  he  removed  to  Rhode 
Island,  whence  he  finally  removed  to  Connecticut. 
Richard,  the  elder  brother,  being  unable  to  procure 
the  necessary  permit,  probably  being  unwilling  to 
take  the  oath,  did  what  was  not  uncommonly  done : 
bargained  with  the  captain  to  take  him  aboard  after 
the  ship  had  left  port.  It  is  quite  likely  that  he 
reached  America  at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same 
vessel  as  his  brother.  He  was  one  of  a  band  of  pio- 
neers who  chose  Portsmouth,  at  the  northern  end  of 
Rhode  Island,  as  their  place  of  settlement,  and  here, 
in  May,  1648,  as  appears  from  the  "Friends'  Book 
of  Records,"  occurred  the  birth  of  his  third  son, 
Matthew,  the  first  child  of  English  parentage  born 
in  Rhode  Island.  ' '  Richard  Borden  was  one  of 
three  men  appointed  to  survey  the  town  lots,  and 
subsequently  to  lay  out  all  the  farming  lands  in 
Portsmouth  ;  and,  during  his  life,  the  town  and  col- 
onial records  show  him  to  have  been  a  prominent 
man  among  his  contemporaries.  He  was  a  conspic- 
uous member  of  the  denomination  of  Friends,  one 
of  the  founders  of  that  society  in  Portsmouth,  and 
his  dwelling,  always  open  to  visiting  friends,  was 
often  used  as  a  house  of  worship.  By  these  visits 
he  was  kepi  informed  of  wliat  was  taking  place  in 
other  and  distant  colonies,  and,  as  new  lands  were 
opened  up,  was  induced  to  make  investments  in  them, 
which  proved  profitable,  and,  passing  to  his  children 
at  his  death,  distributed  his  descendants  over  a  wide 
extent  of  country,  where  they  have  increased  and 
multiplied  many  fold."  He  died  oh  the  35th  of 
May,  1671,  aged  seventy  years.  Colonel  William 
Borden,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  descended 
from  John,  the  fourth  son  of  Richard,  and  was  of 
the  eighth  generation  of  the  name  in  America.  He 
was  the  third  child  (and  second  bearing  the  name 
William — the  first  having  died  in  infancy)  of  Isaac 
H.  Borden,  mariner,  and  Lusannah,  his  wife,  daugh- 
ter of  Deacon  Richard  Durfee.  He  received  a  good 
education  in  the  Fall  River  schools,  and  subse- 
quently attended  an  excellent  private  school  in  Ran- 
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dolph,  Mass.     On  completing  his  school  training  he 
was  employed  for  a  time  in  a  business  house  in 
Providence,  and  later  was  appointed  a  clerk  in  the 
Fall  River  Bank,  where  he  remained  until  1838, 
when,  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years,  he  was  given  a 
responsible  position    in    the    New    York  office  of 
Messrs.  Durfee,  Tisdale  &  Habicht  (the  last  named 
being  the  Swedish  Consul),  who  at  that  time  did  an 
extensive  business  in  the  importation  of  Swedish 
iron,  and  were  also  agents  for  the  Fall  River  Iron 
Works  Company,  one  of  the  most  influential  corpo- 
rations in  the   "Mill   City."     Mr.   Durfee,    being 
called  to  Fall  River  to  attend  to  important  interests 
there,  selected  young  Borden  to  act  as  his  represen- 
tative in  New  York  during  his  absence.     The  latter 
proved  himself  the  possessor  of  valuable  business 
qualities ;  and  when,   in  the  winter  of  1841,  Mr. 
Burfee's  death  caused  a  dissolution  of  the  old  firm, 
Mr.  Tisdale,  now  left  alone  by  the  retirement  of  the 
remaining  partner,  gladly  took  Mr.  Borden  as  his 
associate.     The  house  of  Tisdale  &  Borden,  thus 
formed,  continued  the  general  business  of  its  prede- 
cessor, and  also  retained  the  New  Y'ork  agency  of 
the  Fall  River  Iron  Works,  of  which  Mr.  Borden's 
uncle.  Col.  Richard  Borden,  of  Fall  River,  who  had 
been  chiefly  instrumental  in  founding  it,  in   1821, 
was  the  General  Agent  and  Treasurer.  Mr.  Borden's 
connection  with  the  transportation  business  between 
New  York,  Fall  River,  and  Boston  began  in   1847, 
when  he  was  appointed  the  New  York  agent  of  the 
Bay   State  Steamboat  Company.     Up  to  the  year 
1846  there  was  no  direct  steam  communication  be- 
,  tween  Fall  River  and  either  Boston  or  New   York. 
In  that  year  Col.  Richard  Borden,  assisted  by  his 
brother,  Mr.  Jefflerson  Borden,  both  of  whom  were 
prominent  and  wealthy  citizens  of  Fall  River,  and 
uncles  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  projected  and 
completed    a  road    from  that  place  to    Myrick's, 
to  connect  with  the    New  Bedford  and  Taunton 
Railroad,  using  the  latter  to  join  the  Providence 
Railroad  and  complete  the  route  by  rail  to  Boston. 
Subsequently  the   Bordens   carried    their   road  to 
South  Braintree,  Mass.,  where,  by  joining  the  Old 
Colony  route  of  that  day,  a  still  more  direct  and  sat- 
isfactory communication  with  Boston  was  estab- 
lished.    The  next  important  step  taken  was  to  con- 
nect Fall  River  with  New  York  by  a  steamboat  line. 
The  two  brothers  put  their  energy  and  mon'ey  into 
the  scheme  and  organized  the  Bay  State  Steamboat 
Company,  which  went  into  operation  in  the  spring 
of   1847,   with  the  steamer  "Bay  State,"  built  ex- 
pressly for  the  company,  and  the  steamer  "Massa- 
chusetts," chartered  as  an  alternate  boat.     A  year 
later  the   "Empire  State,''  another  new  boat,  was 
added  to  the  line,  and  this  was  followed,  in  1854,  by 


the  niammoth  steamer   "Metropolis,"  the  most  su- 
perb boat  of  her  period  in  Eastern  waters.     From 
the  very  first  the  line  proved  a  great  success,   and 
the  New  York  agency  became  a  most  important 
and  profitable  branch  of  Mr.  William  Borden's  busi- 
ness.    In  May,  1853,  the  copartnership  of  Tisdale 
&  Borden  terminated,  and  Mr.  Borden,  still  retain- 
ing the  agency  for  the  Bay  State  Steamboat  Com- 
pany, continued  in  business  alone  during  the  ensuing 
ten  years.     The  steamboat  line  in  course  of  time 
passed  into  the  control  of  the  Boston,  Newport  and 
New  York  Steamboat  Company,  and,  in  1864,  New- 
port, which  had  now  become  connected  with  Fall 
River  bJ^  an  extension  of  the  Old  Colony  Railroad, 
was  made  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  line.    At  a 
later  date  the  steamers  became  the  property  of  the 
Narragansett  Steamship  Company,  then  controlled 
by  Messrs.   Fisk  and  Gould,  of  New  York,  and  in 
1869  the  eastern  terminus  was  re-established  at  Fall 
River,  as  the  most  convenient  and  popular  point. 
A  year  or  two  after  this  change  was  effected  the  line 
passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Old  Colony  Steam- 
boat Company,  which,  in  connection  with  the  Old 
Colony  Railroad,  running  from  Fall  River  to  Bos- 
ton via  Taunton,  constitutes  the  most  direct  and 
convenient  route  between  the  commercial  metrop- 
olis of  the  nation  and  the  great  manufacturing  cen- 
tres of  the  Eastern  States.   With  the  exception  of  the 
few  years  this  line  was  in  the  hands  of  Messrs. 
Fisk  and  Gould,  Mr.  Borden  was  its  New  York 
agent,  and  no  inconsiderable  share  of  its  success 
must  be  attributed  to  the  marked  ability  with  which 
he  managed  the  trust.  Mr.  Borden  was  prominently 
connected  with  the  Borden  Mining  Company,  of 
Maryland — the  oldest  company  mining  Cumberland 
coal  in  this  country — from  its  origin,  and  was  its 
first  Treasurer.     He  subsequently  became  its  Presi- 
dent, succeeding  his  uncle.  Col.  Richard  Borden, 
who  was  the  first  to  hold  that  position.     In  1863 
Mr.  Borden  formed  a  partnership  with  Mr.  Leander 
N,   Lovell  (son  of    Leander    P.   Lovell,   a  promi- 
inent  citizen  of  Fall  River),  who  for  some  years 
had  been  his  clerk,  and  whose  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  business  and  intelligence  and  tact  in  its  man- 
agement, added  to  many  other  good  qualities,  com- 
mended him  as  a  desirable  associate.    A  warm  bond 
of  frienfbhip  grew  up  between  the  two  partners, 
and  their  relations  were  only  dissolved  by  death,  af- 
ter having  lasted  unbroken  nearly  thirty  years.  The 
business  conducted  by  the  firm  of  Borden  &  Lovell 
was  essentially  the  same  as  that  previously  conducted 
by  Mr.  Borden,  and  is  still  carried  on  by  Mr.  Lov- 
ell.    The  long  and  active  business  career  of  Mr. 
Borden,  extending  through  a  period  of  nearly  half 
a  century,  was  as  honorable  and  useful  as  it  was 
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successful.  Pew  men  in  the  mercantile  community 
were  more  respected  and  esteemed  ;  and,  although 
his  native  modesty  prevented  him  becoming  at  any 
time  a  conspicuous  figure,. his  personal  worth  could 
not  be  hidden,  and,  together  with  the  extent  and  im- 
portance of  his  business  operations  and  interests, 
combined  to  make  him  prominent  among  the  mer- 
chants of  the  metropolis.  He  was  for  many  years  a 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  was  also 
an  old  member  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society 
and  of  the  American  Institute.  Early  in  life  he  be- 
came interested  in  military  affairs,  and,  in  1845,  was 
appointed  Colonel  of  the  Eighth  Regiment  of  New 
York  State  Militia.  This  military  title  clung  to  him 
through  life,  and  as  Colonel  Borden  he  was  gener- 
ally and  widely  known.  During  many  years  of  his 
life  his  face  was  marked  by  a  noticeable  scar,  which, 
however,  as  he  grew  to  maturity,  was  quite  effectu- 
ally concealed  by  a  fine  growth  of  beard.  This 
scar  was  the  result  of  a  serious  wound  inflicted 
upon  him  when  a  mere  boy  by  a  wild  or  mad  cow, 
which  attacked  and  gored  him  as  he  was  going  to 
school  one  day  in  company  with  his  older  sister.  His 
political  affiliations  were  with  the  Republican  party, 
of  which  he  was  an  earnest  member  from  its  origin. 
During  the  civil  war  he  was  one  of  the  staunchest 
supporters  of  the  Government,  and  was  at  all  times 
ready  to  aid  it  by  words,  acts,  and  contributions  of 
money.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Union 
League  Club,  which  assured  the  Government  of 
the  support  of  the  business  community  of  the  city 
of  New  York  at  9,  time  when  this  simple  assurance 
was  of  vast  moment,  and  remained  connected  with 
it  until  his  death.  An  important  labor  which  en- 
gaged Col.  Borden  about  this  time  was  the  laying  of 
the  large  water  pipe  aqross  High  Bridge.  His  con- 
nection with  this  work  grew  out  of  his  having  acted 
as  surety  for  the  contractors,  whose  failure  led  him 
to  assume  its  completion,  to  prevent  the  great  loss 
which  otherwise  would  have  resulted.  His  signal 
success  in  this  work  was  a  new  proof  of  his  varied 
business  talent,  and  was  in  the  highest  degree  credit- 
able to  his  judgment  and  executive  ability.  Another 
important  labor  which  fell  to  him  to  perform,  un- 
der circumstances  precisely  similar  to  the  foregoing, 
connects  him  with  one  of  the  most  notable  events  of 
the  civil  war,  and  rightly  entitles  him  to  honorable 
mention  in  the  history  of  that  struggle.  The  failure 
of  the  parties  who  had  contracted  with  the  National 
Government  to  build  the  first  Ericsson  monitor,  and 
for  whom  he  was  surety,  threatened  heavy  pecuni- 
ary loss,  and  also  seriously  to  embarrass  the  Federal 
authorities.  To  this  etiaergency  Col.  Borden's  patri- 
otism, energy  and  ready  command  of  resources 
proved  abundantly  equal,  and  this  surprising  nov- 


elty in  naval  warfare  was  successfully  launched 
without  delay,  and  went  at  once  Into  active  service, 
with  results  which  are  now  historical.  In  the  con- 
struflion  of  the  mortar  beds,  or  carriages,  used  so 
largely  and  with  such  excellent  effect  by  Porter  in 
his  brilliant  operations  around  New  Orleans,  Col. 
Borden  likewise  played  a  prominent  part ;  in  this 
instance,  as  in  the  two  previously  mentioned,  suc- 
cessfully carrying  out,  with  rare  good  judgment  and 
energy,  that  which  others  had  failed  to  accomplish. 
In  the  New  England  Society  of  the  city  of  New 
York  Col.  Borden  was  long  a  prominent  member, 
and,  in  1875,  was  its  President.  His  religious  faith 
was  that  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  of 
which  he  was  a  consistent  member,  serving  for  some 
years  previous  to  his  death  as  Senior  Warden  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  at  the  corner  of  Twen- 
ty-eighth street  and  Ninth  avenue,  of  which  he  was 
a  regular  .attendant  and  communicant.  The  imme- 
diate cause  of  Col.  Borden's  death  was  paralysis, 
which  suddenly  followed  an  attack  of  malarial  fever 
of  three  weeks'  duration,  but  from  which  he  felt  he 
had  wholly  recovered.  Colonel  Borden  was  twice 
married.  His  first  wife,  whom  he  married  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1848,  was  Miss  Anna  S.  Voorhees,  of  New 
York  city,  a  relative  of  the  well  known  Blackwell 
family.  This  lady  died  on  the  13th  of  January,  1867, 
leaving  five  children.  On  the  7th  of  October,  1868_ 
he  married  Miss  Mary  G.  Whittemore,  likewise  a 
resident  of  New  York  city,  and  a  cousin  of  his  first 
wife.  By  this  union  he  was  the  father  of  six  chil- 
dren, four  of  whom,  with  their  mother,  survive 
him. 


nUINTARD,  EDWARD  AUGUSTUS,  President 
1 1  of  the  Citizens'  Savings  Bank  of  New  York 
y  city,  and  prominent  in  the  business  and  finan- 
cial circles  of  the  metropolis,  was  born  in  Stamford, 
Connecticut,  December  37,  1836.  The  Quintard 
family  is  an  old  and  respectable  one  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  is  of  French  Huguenot  origin.  The  grand- 
father of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  Isaac  Quin- 
tard, a  soldier  of  the  Revolutionary  army,  and  his 
father,  also  named  Isaac,  was  a  wealthy  and  highly 
respected  citizen  of  Stamford,  where  he  died  on  the 
17tli  of  March,  1883,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
nine  years.  It  is  related  of  the  last  named  that,  in 
his  youth,  he  in  some  way  incurred  the  displeas- 
ure of  his  maternal  grandfather,  Seth  Palmer,  one  of 
the  largest  real  estate  owners  in  Connecticut,  who 
at  his  death  left  him  only  a  comparatively  insignifi- 
cant property,  consisting  of  some  houses  in  the  town 
of  Stamford,  while  to  his  other  heirs  he  bequeathed 
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extensive  and  valuable  farms.  His  fortune  being  in 
the  town,  the  young  man  remained  there,  and  en. 
gaged  successfully  in  the  grocery  business.  Con- 
trary to  expectation,  however,  his  property  in  real 
estate,  through  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  Stam- 
ford, became  exceedingly  valuable,  and  he  found 
himself  in  time  a  wealthy  man.  He  retired  from  ac- 
tive business  a  year  or  two  before  the  civil  war,  but 
retained  his  interest  in  commercial  and  public  af- 
fairs almost  to  the  close  of  his  life.  Edward,  who 
was  born  in  the  same  house  as  his  father  and  one  of 
his  grandfathers,  is  the  youngest  of  three  sons.  One 
of  his  brothers,  the  eldest,  is  George  W.  Quintard,  a 
representative  business  man,  and  now  President  of 
the  New  York  and  Charleston  Steamship  Company, 
and  of  the  Quintard  Iron  Works.  His  other  brother 
is  the  Right  Rev.  Charles  Todd  Quintard,  Bishop  of 
Tennessee.  Edward  obtained  his  primary  education 
at  the  excellent  private  school  of  J.  B.  Ferris,  in 
Stamford  ;  and  later  he  received  a  very  thorough 
course  of  instruction  at  the  collegiate  seminary  of 
Dr.  Todd,  in  the  same  place.  Ambitious  to  enter 
business  Hfe,  he  quitted  his  studies  at  fifteen  years 
of  age,  and  found  employment  with  the  firm  of  Hart 
&  Merrit,  a  well  known  firm  of  ship  chandlers,  doing 
business  at  the  corner  of  Wall  and  South  streets. 
New  York  city,  with  whom  he  remained  Some  years. 
His  earnings  at  first  were  very  small,  but  as  they  in- 
creased he  managed  by  the  practice  of  economy  to 
save  a  little  every  year,  and  in  time  had  a  small  capi- 
tal at  his  command.  He  was  likewise  careful  not 
to  neglect  the  cultivation  of  his  mind,  and  during 
many  hours  that  might  have  been  devoted  to  idle 
amusements  he  studied  diligently  and  read  exten- 
sively, thus,  as  it  were,  continuing  his  education 
years  after  leaving  school.  In  1854  he  was  appointed 
Coal  Agent  of  the  Washington  Coal  Company,  Cum- 
berland, Maryland,  a  position  he  filled  with  credit 
for  four  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  he  re- 
linquished it  to  accept  the  more  remunerative  one 
of  General  Coal  Agent  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawan- 
na and  Western  Railroad.  In  this  latter  trust  his 
special  talents  manifested  themselves  with  so  much 
advantage  to  the  corporation  employing  him,  that  he 
was  within  a  short  period  elected  Assistant  President 
of  the  road.  At  the  opening  of  the  civil  war  he  sent 
in  his  resignation  as  an  officer  of  the  railroad  to  en- 
ter the  Union  army,  and  at  once  took  the  field  with 
the  Beventy-flrst  Regiment  New  York  State  Militia, 
serving  as  Engineer  with  the  rank  of  Captain  on  the 
staff  of  Col.  A.  S.  Vosburg.  This  regiment,  one  of 
the  first  to  respond  to  the  call  of  the  National  Gov- 
-  ernment,  left  the  State  on  the  31st  of  April,  1861, 
nine  hundred  and  fifty  strong,  and  won  the  highest 
commendation     for   its     coolness,    discipline,  and 


bravery  at  the  bloody  battle  of  Manassas,  in  which 
it  lost  its  gallant  Colonel.  Captain  Quintard  partic- 
ipated in  this  engagement,  and  was  with  Col.  Vos- 
burg when  the  latter  was  killed.  At  no  previous 
period  in  the  history  of  the  railroads  in  the  United 
States  were  men  of  ability  and  practical  experience 
more  needed  at  the  head  of  these  corporations  than 
during  the  gigantic  struggle  in  which  the  nation 
now  found  itself  engaged.  Although  Mr.  Quintard 
had  formally  tendered  his  resignation  before  enter- 
ing the  Union  army,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
road,  who  from  the  first  had  recognized  his  supe- 
rior worth  and  ability,  and  desired  if  possible  to  re- 
tain his  services,  had  refused  to  accept  it.  Yielding 
finally  to  the  repeated  solicitations  of  the  company, 
Capt.  Quintard,  after  about  a  year's  military  ser- 
vice, resumed  his  official  duties.  Towards  the  close 
of  1863  he  became  General  Coal  Agent  of  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Reading  Railroad ;  and  in  1878  he  was 
selected  by  this  corporation  to  represent  it  at  the  Paris 
Exposition  held  that  year.  To  this  Exposition  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company  sent 
specimens  of  anthracite  coal,  and  also  a  freight  loco- 
motive. One  of  the  chief  objects  of  Mr.  Quintard's 
mission  abroad  was  to  endeavor  to  introduce  anthra- 
cite coal  into  Europe,  the  superiority  of  this  fuel  for 
manufacturing  purpofes  leading  to  the  belief  that 
the  market  for  its  sale  could  be  extended  to  foreign 
countries.  This  task  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Quin- 
tard with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  material  to 
be  introduced.  He  entered  upon  it  with  his  charac- 
teristic energy,  visited  a  number  of  the  important 
Continental  manufacturing  centres,  notably  Paris, 
Marseilles,  Genoa,  Turin,  Milan,  and  Naples,  where 
English  coke  was  the  article  consumed,  explained 
the  superior  advantages  of  the  American  product, 
showed  the  manner  in  which  it  was  used,  and  dis- 
tributed quantities  of  it  gratuitously  for  trial.  So 
far  as  his  personal  labors  were  concerned  his  mission 
was  a  success  ';  but  the  project  of  sending  anthracite 
coal  to  Europe  was  eventually  abandoned,  it  having 
been  found  that  a  costly  line  of  freight  steamers 
would  have  to  be  built  to  transport  it  thither,  and 
that  even  then  the  proximity  of  England  to  the  Con- 
tinent and  the  cheapness  of  labor  in  that  country 
rendered  it  improbable  that  competition  could  be 
profitably  entered  upon.  At  the  close  of  his  mission 
Mr.  Quintard  returned  to  America,  bringing  with 
him  two  medals  from  the  Paris  Exposition, — a  gold 
one  for  the  exhibit  of  American  coal,  and  a  silver  one 
for  the  freight  locomotive.  In  1869  Mr.  Quintard 
was  elected  President  of  the  Citizens'  Savings  Bank, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  period  he  spent  in 
Europe,  1878-1880,  he  has  administered  its  affairs 
since  that  time.     On  his  assumption  of  the  presi- 
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dency  of  the  bank  its  assets  were  about  five  million 
dollars.  Under  his  wise  and  prudent  management 
the  institution  has  flourished  wonderfully,  and  is 
recognized  to-day  as  among  the  most  reliable  in  the 
metropolis.  Its  printed  report  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  January  1,  1883,  shows  its  assets  to  amount 
to  the  grand  total  of  over  nine  million  dollars,  of 
which  sum  about  three-quarters  of  a  million  is  over 
all  liabilities.  The  credit  reposed  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Citizens'  Bank  is  abundantly  proved  by 
a  few  facts  here  reproduced  from  the  above  men- 
tioned report.  The  number  of  depositors  is  twenty- 
three  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  of 
whom  seven  thousand  five  hundred  and  two  were 
added  during  1882.  The  number  of  deposits  made 
in  that  year  was  thirty-eight  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  forty-three,  aggregating  the  gross  sum  o"f  $4,- 
392,921.65.  Mr.  Quintard  was  one  of  the  incorpora- 
tors of  the  Home  for  Incurables,  situated  at  Ford- 
ham,  Twenty-fourth  Ward,  New  York  city,  which 
was  founded  in  1866,  its  object  being  "to  make  a 
home  for  that  large  class  of  sufferers  whose  diseases 
have  been  pronounced  incurable,  while  the  persons 
themselves,  though  generally  poor,  are,  in  refine- 
ment, education,  and  in  religious  character,  so  far  re- 
moved from  the  pauper  class  that  no  Christian  mind 
would  for  a  moment  think  of  dismissing  them  to  the 
public  charities."  He  is  a  life  member  of  the  society 
which  conducts  this  institution,  and  has  been  for 
years  a  member  of  its  board  of  management.  In 
1882  he  was  active  in  organizing  the  Fisher  Slate 
Quarrying  Company,  which  has  quarries  about  ten 
miles  from  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  and  was  elected 
its  Vice-President.  In  social  and  religious  life  Mr, 
Quintard  is  no  less  respected  and  prominent  than  in 
business  affairs.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Union  League  Club  since  1864,  and  has  also  been  for 
a  number  of  years  a  vestryman  in  the  Church  of  the 
Transfiguration,  often  familiarly  and  kindly  spoken 
of  by  the  public  as  "the  Little  Church  around  the 
Corner.''  In  the  various  responsible  positions  he 
has  filled  Mr.  Quintard  has  demonstrated  two  com- 
manding qualities-:  great  reliability  and  rare  execu- 
tive talent.  His  Integrity  is  unquestioned,  and  he 
enjoys  an  enviable  reputation  for  soundness  of  judg- 
ment and  a  practical  acquaintance  with  general  af- 
fairs. Courteous  and  genial  by  nature,  he  is  like- 
wise popular.  He  has  been  twice  married.  His  first 
wife,  a  daughter  of  James  Gillespie,  of  New  York 
died  in  1864,  leaving  two  daughters,  one  of  whom 
married  Charles  E.  Jackson,  of  Middletown,  Conn., 
and  the  other  the  Bev.  W.  T.  Nichols,  Rector  of 
Christ  Church,  Hartford,  in  the  same  State.  His 
second  wife,  whom  he  married  in  1866,  is  a  daugh- 
ter of  Capt.  William  Skiddy,  of  New  York. 


COOKE,  REV.  SAMUEL,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  St.Bar- 
tholomew's  (P.  E.)  Church,  New  York  city,  was 
born  August  5,  1815,  at  Danbury,  a  shire- 
town  of  Fairfield  county.  Conn.,  of  a  family  hon- 
ored in  the  councils  of  the  State.  The  scenes  of  his 
youth  were  linked  with  early  traditions  and  the  mem- 
ory of  patriotic  deeds.  The  borough  of  Danbury, 
one  of  the  oldest  in  the  State,  incorporated  in  1696, 
was,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  people,  burned 
during  the  raid  of  the  British  troops  in  1777,  at  which 
time  Gen.  Wooster,  the  commander  of  the  American 
force,  was  killed.  In  regulating  and  preserving  the 
civil  liberty  bought  by  such  sacrifices,  Joseph  P. . 
Cooke  took  an  influential  part  in  his  own  State  and 
as  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress.  He  was 
the  father  of  Judge  D.  B.  Cooke,  who,  strict  in  his 
religious  views  as  in  the  exercise  of  his  judicial  func- 
tions, brought  up  his  son,  Samuel  Cooke,  in  the  faith 
of  the  dominant  Connecticut  churches  ;  but  the 
young  man,  breathing  the  atmosphere  of  indepen- 
dence and  trained  in  institutions  which,  from  among 
their  pupils,  have  sent  forth  an  army  of  teachers  to 
the  towns  and  cities  of  other  States,  when  he  came 
to  think  and  judge  for  himself,  wandered,  like  many 
other  Connecticut  youth,  from  the  Congregational 
fold.  Prom  early  years  he  was  familiar  with  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  mechanical  industry  ;  for  the 
water  power  of  a  branch  of  the  Housatonic  River  is 
utilized  at  Danbury  by  numerous  establishments.  In 
another  manufacturing  village  his  older  brother  was 
carrying  on  an  extensive  business.  At  the  Falls  of 
the  Wallkill  River,  in  Orange  county,  N.  Y.,  Jacob 
T.  Walden,  of  New  York  city,  had  laid  out  the  vil- 
lage which  bears  his  name,  and  attracted  a  numerous 
industrial  population.  Samuel  Cooke  joined  his 
brother  when  sixteen  years  old,  but  did  not  find  the 
congenial  work  of  his  life  in  these  stirring  pursuits. 
His  thoughts  turned  to  his  books,  and,  with  an  aptness 
for  public  speaking,  his  literary  attainments  found 
exercise  in  the  lectures  and  Fourth  of  July  orations 
which  he  was  invited  to  deliver  in  the  principal 
towns  of  the  county.  Of  religious  sentiments,  and 
having  adopted  the  tenets  of  the  Episcopal  church, 
he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  work  of  the 
Christian  ministry,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  became 
a  student  of  the  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary  in 
New  York  city.  On  graduating,  in  1838,  he  was  or- 
dained as  a  Deacon,  and  called  to  various  churches, 
but,  having  been  an  assiduous  student  in  the  interven- 
ing years,  his  health  required  rest  and  travel.  For 
the  time  he  declined  all  overtures.  Taking  a  torn- 
through  Western  New  York,  he  made  a  brief  sojourn 
at  Lyons,  the  capital  of  Wayne  county,  situated  on 
the  Erie  Canal,  a  village  prospering  from  its  natural 
advantages  and  the  facilities  afforded  by  this  great 
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water  way.  Several  of  the  principal  denominations 
were  represented  by  churches,  but  the  few  Episco- 
palians there  had  no  regular  organization.  Through 
the  coiirtesy  of  the  local  ministers,  Mr.  Cooke  was 
able  to  accept  the  invitation  of  his  co-religionists, 
and  preached  twice  with  such  eloquence  and  effec- 
tiveness that  he  was  informed  a  few  days  later  that 
$6,000  had  been  pledged  towards  building  an  Epis- 
copal church,  and  $800  for  a  salary,  provided  he 
would  accept  the  rectorship.  He  could  not  refuse, 
and,  after  his  marriage  with  Miss  Emma  Walden, 
daughter  of  the  enterprising  founder  of  the  village 
where  he  had  resided,  he  removed  to  Lyons,  and 
while  the  church  was  building  held  services  in  the 
Court  House.  The  cost  of  the  structure  was  double 
the  original  subscription,  but  under  his  rectorship 
during  the  next  five  years  the  whole  amount  was 
paid,  and  the  number  of  communicants  increased 
from  six  to  some  one  or  two  hundred.  He  was  now 
called  to  the  Episcopal  Church  at  the  beautiful  village 
of  Geneva,  on  the  northern  shore  of  Seneca  Lake, 
then  recently  connected  with  Auburn  and  Boches- 
chesterby  the  railway  which  forms  a  part  of  the  great 
central  thoroughfare  of  the  State.  Here  for  two  years 
he  ministered  in  a  Gothic  edifice  which  cost  $25,000, 
and  was  then  the  finest  church  building  in  Western 
New  York.  At  Geneva  the  Hobart  Free  College  had 
been  planted  by  the  Episcopalians  in  1833,  and  Mr. 
Cooke,  already  infiuential  in  the  denomination  and 
devoted  to  its  interests,  was  naturally  selected  as  one 
of  the  trustees.  A  wider  field  of  usefulness  had  been 
preparing  for  his  labors.  Trinity  Church,  at  New 
Haven,  long  the  principal  Episcopal  organization  in 
Southern  Connecticut,  and  perhaps  in  the  whole 
State,  was  powerful  in  the  number  and  influence  of 
its  members  and  the  strength  of  its  pecuniary  re- 
sources. The  growth  of  the  "City  of  Elms"  in  the 
first  half  of  this  century  was  chiefly  eastward,  until 
the  whole  territory  was  occupied  to  the  Quinnipiac 
River.  On  this  stream  and  the  adjacent  shores  of  the 
harbor  extensive  manufacturing  establishments 
sprang  up.  The  tasteful  Wooster  Square  was  laid  out 
about  half  a  mile- east  of  the  main  public  square,  on 
which  Trinity  Church,  under  the  rectorship  of  Rev. 
Harry  Croswell,  D.  D.,  was  seated.  Fine  residences 
gradually  made  theh-  appearance  around  the  square 
and  in  its  immediate  neighborhood.  One  block 
nearer  the  centre  of  the  city,  on  the  corner  of  Chapel, 
the  main  thoroughfare  of  the  city,  and  Orange 
streets,  a  site  was  selected  not  far  from  the 
older  portion  of  the  city,  and  of  convenient  access 
to  the  new  and  manufacturing  district,  for  a  chapel 
of  Trinity  Church  and  the  germ  of  a  new  organiza- 
tion. Here  rose  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  a  stately  edifice  of 
red  sandstone,  the  two  spires  of  which  have  long 


been  conspicuous  to  the  traveler  as  the  steamers 
pass  up  the  harbor  from  Long  Island  Sound.  For  a 
time  it  was  an  adjunct  of  Trinity,  but  with  the  in- 
crease of  population  was  separated  as  a  distinct 
church.  While  under  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Cooke  the 
church  at  Geneva  was  greatly  prospering,  the  pro- 
moters of  the  new  church  at  New  Haven,  from  the  re- 
ports which  reached  them,  believed  that  he  was  the  fit 
spiritual  leader  to  build  up  a  strong  church  in  their 
intellectual  capital.  Without  his  knowledge  a  com- 
mittee visited  Geneva.  At  the  time  he  was  wearied 
by  incessant  toil,  and  had  intended  to  exchange  pul 
pits  with  some  one  of  the  neighboring  rectors,  but, 
as  he  was  prevented  by  circumstances  which  almost 
seemed  a  providential  interposition,  the  committee 
had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  him  in  his  own 
church.  The  result  was  an  immediate  call,  which, 
after  a  visit  to  New  Haven  and  an  examination  of 
the  condition  and  surroundings  of  the  new  enter- 
prise, was  accepted.  St.  Paul's  Church  was  at  once 
filled  with  intelligent  audiences,  in  a  community 
where  intelligence  meant  the  power  to  criticise  and 
the  ability  to  distinguish  between  the  oratorical 
thinker  and  the  elegant  but  superficial  speaker.  Vig- 
orous and  powerful  in  his  reasoning,  sincere  and 
earnest  in  manner,  and  avoiding  rhetorical  display. 
Rev.  Mr.  Cooke  gained  the  reputation  of  the  preacher 
whose  popularity  is  lasting.  The  students  of  Yale 
College  were  attracted  to  hear  him,  and  the  corpora- 
tion conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  A. 
M.  Though  St.  Paul's  was  surrounded  by  churches 
of  the  other  principal  denominations,  it  grew  to  be 
one  of  the  strongest  in  the  city  and  took  high  rank 
in  the  diocese.  Its  rectors  have  been  able  men. 
Among  them  was  Rev.  Dr.  Littlejohn,  now  well 
known  as  the  Bishop  of  Long  Island.  A  still  wider 
field  awaited  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Cooke.  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Church,  which  had  been  organized  in  New 
York  city,  and  admitted  to  the  convention  in  1836, 
with  a  membership  of  seventy-three,  had  erected  its 
first  edifice  on  the  then  central  and  eligible  corner  of 
Lafayette  place  and  Great  Jones  sti'eet.  A  heavy 
debt  burdened  the  church,  when  the  tide  of  residence 
set  northward,  so  that  the  growth  was  less  rapid 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  In  1850  Rev. 
Mr.  Cooke  accepted  a  call  as  rector  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Church,  and  soon  after  received  the  degree 
of  D.  D.  at  about  the  same  time  from  Columbia 
College  and  from  the  University  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  Dr.  Cooke's  pulpit  power  and  his  inflence 
as  a  pastor  were  soon  perceived  in  the  renting  of  all 
the  pews  at  advanced  prices,  and  the  increase  of  the 
church  in  membership  and  strength.  The  congre- 
gation were  moved  to  so  reduce  the  debt,  by  a  special 
subscription,  that  the  incubus  was  no  longer  sensibly 
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felt.  Repairs  and  alterations  of  the  building  fol- 
lowed, but  at  a  later  date  its  lofty  spire,  which  was 
one  of  the  landmarks  of  the  city,  was -overthrown  by 
a  storm.  The  upward  migration  continued,  and  La- 
fayette place  was  in  time  far  from  the  centre  of  res- 
idence of  its  membership.  A  new  site  was  indispen- 
sable unless  St.  Bartholomew's  was  to  be  devoted 
chiefly  to  missionary  work.-  Both  results  have  been 
accomplished.  In  1872  a  new  and  elegant  structure 
was  completed  on  the  corner  of  Madison  avenue  and 
Forty-fourth  street,  at  the  cost  of  about  $200,000. 
In  style  it  is  Lombardio,  and  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  the  Cathedi-al  of  Pisa.  The  front  and  en- 
trance are  richly  decorated  with  carving  in  Ohio 
freestone  and  columns  of  Aberdeen  and  Peterhead 
granite.  Memorial  and  other  illuminated  windows 
light  the  interior,  which  seats  one  thousand  persons. 
The  ceiling  is  grained,  and  supported  by  polished 
Scotch  granite  columns.  In  harmony  with  the  mag- 
nificent church,  which  covers  a  lot  75  by  145  feet,  is 
a  rectory  of  35  feet  front  and  a  fine  school  building, 
both  of  which  are  supplied  with  entrances  to  the 
interior  of  the  church.  The  regular  communicants 
nearly  equal  the  capacity  of  the  building,  while  tii„ 
parish  numbers  some  two  thousand  persons.  Its 
large  mission  school  is  well  attended,  and  provision 
is  made  for  the  clothing  of  the  children.  Few  cler- 
gymen have  devoted  themselves  more  exclusively  to 
church  work  than  Dr.  Cooke.  Self-denying,  earnest, 
true  to  his  principles,  and  able  in  their  exposition,  he 
is  accomplishing  a  great  and  important  work. 


LITTLE.  .TAMES  LAWRENCE,  M.  D.,  a  prom- 
inent surgeon  of  New  York  city.  Professor  of 
Clinical  and  Operative  Surgery  in  the  New 
York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School,  and  Professor 
of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Vermont,  was  born 
in  Brooklyn,  February  19, 1836.  His  grandfather, 
George  Little,  whose  wife  was  of  New  England 
stock,  was  one  of  six  brothers  who  came  to  the 
United  States,  from  the  North  of  Ireland,  towards 
the  close  ^of  the  last  century.  His  father,  George 
W.  Little,  a  native  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  was  a  well 
known  and  prosperous  lumber  merchant  in  New 
York  city.  George  W.,  and  his  wife,  Eliza  Little, 
had  several  children,  of  whom  two  sons  are  now 
living,  i.  e.,  James  Lawrence  and  William  Mayo. 
The  latter,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Brooklyn,  has 
held  the  responsible  office  of  Treasurer  of  that  mu- 
nicipality, and  was  at  one  time  a  candidate  for  the 
mayoralty.  James,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  re- 
ceived a  careful  training  in  his  youth,  mostly  at 
well  known  private  schools  in  Brooklyn,  where,  in 


addition  to  the  usual  English  branches,  he  was  in- 
structed in  the  Latin  language.  Very  early  in  life 
the  talent  he  possesses  for  medicine  and  surgery 
manifested  itself  in  an  unmistakable  fondness  for 
physiological  research,  and  for  the  reading  and 
study  of  literature  bearing  on  medicine  and  kindred 
sciences.  One  of  the  first  uses  to  which  he  devoted 
a  portion  of  his  pocket  money  was  in  the  purchase 
of  a  human  skull,  which  the  vendor  put  into  his 
hands  in  a  condition  better  fitted  for  the. table  of 
the  dissecting  room  than  for  a  cabinet  of  anatomi- 
cal specimens.  The  natural  bent  of  his  mind  clearly 
indicating  his  career,  he  came  to  New  York  city  in 
the  spring  of  1857,  and  entered  the  office  of  the  dis- 
tinguished surgeon,  Willard  Parker,  as  a  private 
student.  He  also  matriculated  at  the  College'  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  from  which,  after  attend- 
ing the  full  course  of  study,  he  was  graduated  with 
honor,  and  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Mecidine,  in 
1860.  In  the  autumn  of  1859,  having  successfully 
passed  the  regular  examination,  he  was  appointed 
Junior  Assistant  in  Bcllevue  Hospital, —  medical 
side.  Six  months  later,  acting  under  the  advice  of 
his  preceptor,  he  resigned  his  position  in  Bellevue, 
and  presented  himself  for  examination  at  the  New 
York  Hospital,  and,  being  successful,  was  ap- 
pointed Junior  Assistant  on  the  surgical  side  in  that 
institution.  This  step  was,  without  doubt,  the 
turning  point  in  his  career.  In  the  New  York  Hos- 
pital he  served  eight  months  as  Junior  Assistant 
four  months  as  Senior  Assistant,  and  twelve  months 
as  House  Surgeon.  While  holding  the  last  named 
position  he  wrote  a  series  of  papers  on  cases  occur- 
ring in  the  hospital  and  treated  by  the  attending 
surgeons,  which  were  published  in  the  American 
Medical  Times.  These  are  as  follows:  "On  two 
Cases  of  Compound  Fracture  of  Clavicle,"  "  Three 
Cases  of  Compound  Fracture  of  Skull,"  "  Stab 
Wounds  of  the  Chest,  etc.,  etc.,"  "  Case  of  Com- 
pound Dislocation  of  the  Tibia  Forward,  etc.,  etc.," 
"  Case  of  Complete  Dislocation  of  the  Patella,  out- 
wards," "Three  Cases  of  Varicocele  successfully 
treated  by  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  Scrotxim," 
"  Contusion  of  Perineum— Laceration  of  Urethra — 
Perineal  Section— Cured,"  "  Three  Cases  of  Fracture 
of  the  Scapula,"  "  Two  Cases  of  Strangulated  Fem 
oral  Hernia."  "Injuries  to  the  Head,  their  Nature 
and  Treatment,  with  Illustrative  Cases  (written  in 
conjunction  with  Dr.  Roosa)."  These  papers  were 
written  in  a  clear,  vigorous  style,  and  contributed  in 
no  small  degree  to  the  reputation  of  the  young  sur- 
geon. The  first  year  of  the  civil  war  found  Dr.  Little 
absorbed  in  hospital  work,  building  sure  the  foun- 
dation upon  which  his  subsequent  usefulnesss  and 
distinction  as  a  surgeon  was  designed  to  rest,    In 
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the  early  part  of  1863  he  was  appointed  Surgeon-in- 
Chief  of  the  Park  Barracks  Hospital,  a  retreat  for 
sick  and  wounded  Union  soldiers,  which  grew  out 
of  the  exigencies  of  wair,  and  was  situated  at  the 
lower  end  of  City  Hall  Park,  on  the  site  now  occu- 
pied by  the  General  Post  Office.  On  several  occa- 
sions during  the  progress  of  the  struggle  he  proved 
his  willingness  to  go  wherever  the  demands  of  pat- 
riotism or  humanity  called.  After  the  second  Battle 
of  Bull  Run  he  proceeded  to  Washington,  and,  offer- 
ing his  services  to  the  Government,  was,  with 
several  other  surgeons,  assigned  to  the  charge 
of  the  hospital  for  wounded,  temporarily  erected 
in  the  National  Capitol.  At  a  subsequent  period, 
acting  in  response  to  the  call  of  the  Governor  of 
New  York,  he  volunteered  for  service  in  the  care 
and  treatment  of  the  wounded  in  the  field,  and  went 
to  White  House,  on  the  Pamunkey  River.  In  the 
spring  of  1864  a  movement  toward  the  sanitary  re- 
form of  New  York  city  was  instituted  by  an  organ- 
ization known  as  the  Citizens'  Association,  which 
appointed  a  number  of  sanitary  inspectors  to  aid  in 
carrying  out  its  purposes.  Dr.  Little  was  among 
those  thus  appointed,  and  before  the  close  of  the 
year  submitted  an  able  report  on  the  condition  of 
the  Twenty-first  Sanitary  Inspection  District,  of 
which  he  had  charge.  This  report  was  embodied 
in  the  printed  report  of  the  Council  of  Hygiene  of 
the  association  above  named,  which  led  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  present  Board  of  Health.  The  begin- 
ning of  Dr.^  Little's  reputation  as  a  surgeon  may  be 
said  to  date  back  to  the  winter  of  1861,  when  his 
paper  on  the  treatment  of  fractures  by  the  plaster- 
paris  splint  was  published  in  the  American  Medical 
Times,  December,  1861.  In  this  paper  he  described 
a  method  of  using  plaster-paris  which  was  entirely 
new,  and  created  considerable  interest  among  sur- 
geons, not  only  in  this  country,  but  also  in  Europe 
and  elsewhere.  A  prominent  Dublin  medical  journal 
reprinted  the  article  entire,  and  it  was  freely  quoted 
in  Heath's  "  Minor  Surgery,"  issued  shortly  after 
its  appearance,  and  also  in  Dr.  Stephen  Smith's 
"Handbook  of  Surgical  Operations,"  published  in 
1863.  The  method  was  at  once  adopted  in  the  New 
Y'ork  Hospital,  where  it  wholly  changed  the  treat- 
ment of  certain  fractures  ;  and  its  advantages  were  so 
apparent  that  it  soon  came  into  general  use  in  all  the 
hospitals  in  New  York  city.  In  1864,  at  the  request 
of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission,  Dr.  Little 
prepared  a  paper  "  On  the  Use  of  Plaster  of  Paris 
Splints  in  Military  Surgery,"  which  was  printed  and 
distributed  to  Army  Surgeons,  and  subsequently 
sent  out  as  a  pamphlet  supplement  to  the  volume 
entitled  "Military,  Medical,  and  Surgical  Essays," 
issued  by  the  Commission,    From  1863  to  1865  Dr. 


Little  served  for  various  periods  as  Attending  Sur- 
geon to  the  Northeastern  and  Northwestern  Dispen- 
saries, and  Attending  Physician,  and  afterwards 
Attending  Surgeon,  to  the  Northern  Dispensary ; 
and  in  the  latter  year  was  appointed  Consulting 
Surgeon  to  the  Northwestern  Dispensary,  a  position 
he  still  holds.  In  1868  he  was  appointed  Attending 
Surgeon  to  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  and,  after  serving 
the  full  term  of  ten  years,  was  appointed  Consulting 
Surgeon.  This  position  he  retained  until  1883,  when 
he  was  reappointed  Attending  Surgeon,  and  as  such 
is  now  connected  with  that  institution.  Dr.  Little 
began  his  career  as  a  teacher  in  1863,  when  he  was 
appointed  Clinical  Assistant  to  Prof.  Willard  Parker, 
in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  New 
York,  a  position  he  held  until  1879,  being,  during  a 
portion  of  the  time,  Clinical  Assistant  to  Dr.  Thos.  M. 
Markoe,  who  succ.eeded  Dr.  Parker  in  the  Chair  of 
Surgery.  In  1863  he  delivered  his  first  course  of  lec- 
tures in  the  spring  term  of  the  same  college,  his  sub- 
ject being '  'Fractures  and  their  Treatment, "  on  which 
he  lectured  annually  until  1868,  when,  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  regular  summer  faculty,  he  was  made  Lec- 
turer on  Operative  Surgery  and  Surgical  Dressings. 
The  great  practical  value  of  these  lectures,  and  the 
careful  attention  paid  by  the  lecturer  to  the  minutiae 
and  details  seldom  alluded  to  in  the  regular  curricu" 
lum  of  the  college,  gave  them  great  and  deserved  pop- 
ularity, and  they  were  continued  until  1879,  and  were 
highly  appreciated  both  by  students  and  physicians. 
In  1874  Dr.  Little  was  offered  the  Chair  of  Surgery 
in  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital.  This  honor 
he  declined,  but  in  the  following  year  he  accepted 
the  Professorship  of  Surgery  in  the  University 
of  Vermont,  at  Burlington,  still  retaining  his  resi- 
dence in  New  York.  At  the  time  he  accepted  this 
position,  the  number  of  medical  students  in  the 
University  did  not  exceed  sixty.  Beside  his  labor 
in  delivering  the  full  course  in  surgery,  a  great  deal 
of  the  responsibility  of  the  management  of  the  in- 
stitution devolved  upon  him  owing  to  the  promi- 
nence of  his  connection  with  it.  He  proved  fully 
equal  to  the  task,  however,  and  through  his  enthu- 
siastic interest  and  personal  effort,  aided  by  his  great 
popularity  and  acknowledged  skill  as  a  surgeon,  he 
has  succeeded,  in  connection  with  his  associates  in 
the  faculty,  in  placing  this  school  among  the  leading 
colleges  of  medical  instruction  outside  of  the  large 
cities,  and  in  raising  the  number  of  students  to  over 
two  hundred.  In  1876  he  was  appointed  Attending 
Surgeon  to  St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  New  York  city, 
and  still  retains  the  position.  In  January,  1879,  he 
was  appointed  Surgeon-in-Chief  to  the  Mary  Fletch- 
er Hospital,  Burlington,  Vt.,  and  performed  the  first 
surgical  operation  in  that  institution,  of  which  he  is 
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now  Consulting  Surgeon,  the  position  he  formerly 
held  having  been  abolished.  In  the  same  year  he 
resigned  his  position  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  and  accepted  the  Professorship  of  Clinical 
Surgery  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University 
of  the  City  of  New  York.  He  occupied  this  posi- 
tion until  1882,  when  he  resigned,  togetlier  with  a 
number  of  other  members  of  the  faculty,  and  took 
an  active  part  in  founding  the  New  York  Post- 
Graduate  Medical  School,  designed  for  advanced 
instruction  of  graduates  in  medicine.  On  the  or- 
ganization of  this  school,  June  15,  1882,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  Clinical  and  Operative  Sur- 
gery, and  when  it  was  opened,  November  6,  follow- 
ing, he  delivered  the  introductory  remarks  and  the 
first  clinical  lecture.  Dr.  Little  has  been  most  in- 
dustrious in  his  profession,  and  the  number  and 
variety  of  his  cases  is  remarkable.  Besides  the 
honor  of  introducing  the  plaster-paris  treatment  in 
fractures,  he  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
American  surgeon  to  puncture  the  bladder  with  the 
aspirator,  for  the  relief  of  retention  of  urine,  a  fact 
referred  to  at  some  length  in  the  works  of  Dieulafoy 
and  Gouley,  in  which  a  record  of  the  operation  per- 
formed September  6th,  1872,  is  also  to  be  found. 
Probably  his  most  brilliant  surgical  operation  was 
the  simultaneous  ligation  of  the  sub-clavian  and 
carotid  arteries  of  right  side,  for  aneurism  of  the 
first  part  of  the  sub-clavian,  an  account  of  which 
was  published  in  the  iV.  T.  Hospital  Oazette,  Octo- 
ber 15th,  1878.  This  feat,  of  which  the  annals  of 
surgery  furnish  but  fourteen  instances,  was  success- 
fully performed  in  March,  1877,  in  the  presence  of 
nearly  all  the  distinguished  surgeons  of  New  York 
city,  and  the  medical  officers  of  the  Russian  and 
National  fleets  then  in  New  Yoi-k  harbor.  The  pa- 
tient, a  ship  carpenter,  of  Irish  birth  and  of  middle 
age,  recovered,  and  lived  three  years  and  four 
months,  when  he  died  of  phthisis.  In  no  other  case 
on  record  did  the  patient  survive  the  operation  more 
than  a  year.  The  operation  of  median  lithotomy, 
for  which  Dr.  Little  has  devised  a  number  of  new 
instruments,  which  bear  his  name,  has  been  per- 
formed by  him  more  frequently  than  by  any  other 
surgeon  in  the  United  States.  His  first  paper  on  the 
subject  was  read  before  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation in  1870  ;  and  in  February,  1880,  he  deliv- 
ered a  lecture  on  the  operation  before  the  Brooklyn 
Medical  and  Surgical  Society,  which  was  subse- 
quently published  in  its  annals.  Altogether  up  to 
the  present  time.  Dr.  Little  has  performed,  by  vari- 
ous methods,  seventy-seven  operations  for  stone,  the 
age  of  the  patients  ranging  from  nineteen  months 
to  seventy-seven  years  ;  and  out  of  this  large  num- 
ber of  cases  fatal  results  have  occurred  but  twice. 


He  has  also  had  a  large  experience  in  operations  for 
the  removal  of  the  congenital  deformity  known  as 
' '  hare-lip. "    Although  the  arduous  duties  of  his  prac- 
tice and  professional  positions  leave  him  but  little 
time  for  writing,  he  has  published  a  number  of  valu- 
able   papers    and   reports   of   his  more  important 
cases.     The  following  is  a  list  of  his  principal  pa- 
pers,  excluding  those  previously  mentioned  :  "  A 
Report  on  the  use  of  Plaster  of  Paris  in  Surgery  "— 
read  before  the  Amer.  Med.  Association — Transac- 
tions  [1867];   "Two  Rare   Cases  of  Strangulated 
Hernia— 1.  Strangulated    Inguinal  Hernia   on   the 
Left  Side,  in  which  the  protrusion  consisted  of  the 
Appendix  Vermiformis,  a  portion  of  the  Caecum,  and 
several  inches  of  the  Ilium  :   2.    Strangulated  Her- 
nia of  the  Tunica  Vaginalis,  the  Testicle  being  in 
the  Inguinal  Canal "  [Medical  Record,  1870] ;  "Punc- 
ture of  the  Bladder,  by  Dieulafoy's  Aspirator",  [N. 
Y.  Med.  Journal,  Nov.  1872]  ;  "  On  Excision  of  the 
Lower  Jaw  for  Osteo  Sarcoma  "  [N.  Y.  Med.  Journ. 
Dec.  1873] ;  "  On  the  Use  of  Plaster  of  Paris  in  the 
Treatment  of  Fractures"  [N.  Y.  Med.  Record,  1874]; 
"A  Case  of  Anchylosis  of  the  Temporo  Maxillary 
Articulation  Successfully  Treated  by  Excision  of 
the  Right  Condyle  "—read  before  N.  Y.  State  Med. 
Society,  and  published  in  their  Transactions,  Feb. 
1874 ;   "A   Case   of   Naso-Pharyngeal  Tumor,   re- 
moved by  the   Galvano-cautery — Excision   of  the 
greater  part  of  the  Superior  Maxillary  Bone  to  reach 
the   Tumor — operation    preceded   by  the  introduc- 
tion of  Trendelenberg's  Tampon  Tracheotomy  Tube 
— Ether  Administered  through  Tube  "  [Archives  of 
Clinical    Surgery,  1876];  "An  Interesting  Case  of 
Strangulated  Bubonocele,"  etc.,  [N.  Y.  Med.  Record 
1876]  ;  "Remarks  on  Inflammation  of  Mastoid  Cells'' 
[Virginia  Med.  Monthly,  1877]  ;  "  Treatment  of  Re- 
tention of  Urine,"  read  before  the  Vermont  State 
Med.  Society,  1877  ;  "  Remarkable  Case  of  Morphine 
Tolerance  by  an  Infant"  [Amer.  Journ.  of  Obstet- 
rics, April,  1878] ;  "  Two  Lectures  on  Lister's  Anti- 
septic Method  of  Treating  Surgical  Injuries"  [N.  Y. 
Hosp.    Gazette,   Oct.    15,    1878 :    enlarged    and  re- 
published in  A  Series  of  Amer.  Clin.  Lectures,  No. 
XI,  Vol.  Ill] ;  "  A  Hitherto  Undescribed  Lesion  as 
a  cause  of  Epistaxis"  [N.  Y.   Hosp.  Gazette,  March 
8,  1879];    "A  Modification  of    Lister's  Antiseptic 
Dressing"  [N.  Y.  Med.  Journ.  and  Obstet.  Review, 
Dec.  1881] ;  "  Five  Successful  Cases  of  Tracheotomy 
for  Croup,   with  Remarks  on  the  construction  of 
the  Tracheotomy  Tubes  and  the  difficulty  in  their 
final  removal"  [Lond.  Lancet,  March,  1883] ;  "  Com- 
plications   arising  from    Undescended     Testicles" 
[Annals  of  Anat.  and  Surg.  May,  1883];  "Three 
Cases  of  Compound  Complicated  Hare-Lip  occur- 
ring in    same  family  ;   Operation  for  Restoration 
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of  Lips,  with  Remarks  on  the  Operation  for  Cleft 
Palate"  [Illust.  Medicine  and  Surgery, Vol.  II 1883]; 
"A  Case  of  Hypospadius,  where  the  Patient,  mis- 
taken for  a  Female  at  hirth,  has  passed  as  such 
for  Forty    Years"  [Illust.   Medicine  and  Surgery, 
Vol.   II,   1883].     Professor.  Little  is  a  Permanent 
Member  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  and 
of  the  N.  Y.  State  Medical  Society ;  Honorary  Mem- 
ber of  the  Vermont  State  Med.   Society;    a  Fel- 
low of  the  N.    Y.   Academy  of  Medicine,   and  a 
Member  of  the  N.  Y.  County  Medical  Society,  the 
Pathological  Society,  the  Medico-Legal  Society,  the 
North-western  Medical  and    Surgical    Society  (of 
which  he  has  been  President),  and  the  N.  Y.  Surgical 
Society.    He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Masonic  Order. 
In  1881  he  attended,  as  a  Delegate  from  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  and  the  N.  Y.  County  Med- 
ical Society,  the  International  Medical  Congress  held 
in  London.     He  is  a  prominent  member  of  "  The 
Association  for  preventing  the  re-enactment  in  the 
State  of  New  York  of  the  present  Code  of  Ethics  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,"  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  which  he  took  an  active  part  as  one  of  the 
Committee  of  One  Hundred.     He  has  always  been 
an  earnest   Republican  in  politics,   and  a    strong 
opponent  of    slavery.     In  his  early  manhood  he 
wrote  a  number  of  articles  for  newspapers  on  po- 
litical subjects  and  especially  against  slavery  ;  and 
he  remained  the  conscientious  advocate  of  a  principle 
which  the  war  made  a  realization.    For  several  years 
he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Union  League  Club.  Dr. 
Little's  great  ability  as  a  surgeon  is  the  result  of  a  pro- 
found acquaintance  with  anatomy,  and  the  dexterity 
in  manipulation  which  can  only  come  from  assiduous 
practice.     With  a  keen  eye  and  nerves  preserved  in 
their  full  integrity  by  a  temperate  life,  and  with  a 
hand  combining  strength  and  smallness  of  structure, 
he  is  more  than  well  equipped  to  meet  the  varied 
demands  of  his  calling.     In  manner  he  is  courteous 
and  genial  and  possesses  more  than  ordinary  per- 
sonal magnetism.     As  a  lecturer  he  is  eminently 
practical  and  rarely  fails  in  enchaining  the  full  at- 
tention of  his  listeners.    It  can  be  said,  without  hes- 
itation, that  his  success  has  been  achieved  by  his 
own  personal  merit,  and  that  the  prominent  position 
he  now  occupies  in  the  professional  and  social  world 
is  the  natural  outcome  of  a  lifetime  devoted  to  le- 
gitimate aims.     Dr.   Little  married,  in  1858,  Miss 
Elsie  A.  Charlotte,  daughter  of  John  Charlotte,  Esq., 
of    Newberne,   N.    C,   subsequently  a  resident  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.     He  has  two  sons  living,  Willard 
Parker  Little,  E.  M.,  born  Nov.  19th,  1859,  who  re- 
recently  graduated  from  the   School  of  Mines  of 
Columbia  College,  and  is  now  studying  architecture; 
and  Everett  Walton  Little,  born  March  29th,  1867. 


C  HATFIELD,  HON.  LEVI  S.,  Attorney-aeneral 
of  the  State  of  New  York  from  1849  to  1853, 
was  bom  on  the  7th  of  March,  1808,  in  the 
town  of  Butternuts,  Otsego  county,  N.  Y.     His  an- 
cestors on  both  sides  were  English,  and  through  his 
mother,   whose  maiden  name  was  Starr,  he  is  de- 
scended from  one  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  who  came 
over  in  the  "Mayflower."    His  father,  a  native  of 
Litchfield,  Conn.,  and  his  mother,  who  came  from 
Danbury,  in  the  same  State,   removed  after  their 
marriage,  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century, 
to  the  county  of  Otsego,  N.  Y.     The  subject  of  this 
sketch  received  his  education  in  the  district  school, 
of  which  he  became  the  teacher  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen, continuing  in  that  capacity  duiing  three  suc- 
cessive winters.     In  the  spring  of  1827  he  entered 
the  law  ofBce  of  Otis  &  Whiting,  of  Laurens,  where 
he  remained  as  a  student  until  the  following  spring, 
when  he  continued  the  study  of  the  law  in  the  ofiice 
of  James  Edwards,  Esq.,  of  Albany,  with  whom  he 
remained  until  July,   1830,   when  he  returned  to 
Laurens,  having  previously  been  admitted  to  the 
bar,  and  there  began  the  practice  of  his  profession 
in  partnership  with  Samuel  S.  Bowne,   Esq.     On 
Mr.   Bowne's  removal  to   Cooperstown  about  five 
years  later,  Mr.  Chatfield,  who  continued  in  practice 
at  Laurens,  had  acquired  an  excellent  reputation. 
In  1838   his  fellow-citizens  honored  him  with  an 
election  as  their  representative  in  the  State  Assem- 
bly.    He  entered  this  legislative  body  the  following 
year,  without  experience,  and,  performed  his  duties 
so  thoroughly  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  constituents 
that  he  was  returned  to  the  Assembly  by  consecu- 
tive re-elections  for  several  years.     In  the  session  of 
1840,  his  party,  being  in  the  minority,  complimented 
him  by  giving  him  the  nomination  for  Speaker,  and 
renewed   the  compliment  the  following  year.     In 
1842,  being  still  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  he  had 
for  his  associates  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  in    the  State,   including    Michael    Hoffman, 
Charles  Humphrey,   Horatio    Seymour,  Arphaxad 
Loomis,  Theron  R.  Strong,  and  Sanford  E.  Church. 
His  party  having  now  come  into  power,  the  nomi-. 
nation  for  the  speakership  was  again  given  him, 
and  he  was  chosen  with  great  unanimity  to  fill  this 
responsible  position.     His  impartial  and  able  ad- 
ministration of  the  duties  of  this  office  gave  sat- 
isfaction to  the  entire  body  irrespective  of  party, . 
and  left  him  at  the  close  of  the  term  with  a  reputar 
tion  which  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  State.     His 
law  practice  had  now  reached  most  satisfactory  pro- 
portions, and  gave  him  so  much  occupation,  not. 
only  in  his  own,  but  in  the  adjoining  counties,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  his  legislative  career  in 
order  to  give  it  his  individual  attention.     The  pro- 
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vision  made  by  the  Legislature,  in  1846,  for  the  re- 
vision of  the  Constitution,  again  called  Mr.  Ohatfleld 
into  public  service,  the  Democratic  party  in  his  dis- 
trict nominating  him  as  a  delegate  to  the  convention 
intrusted  with  this  important  work.     His  success  in 
the  election  following  was  an  unequivocal  proof  of 
his  great  popularity,  for  he  received  a  larger  vote 
that  any  other  candidate  on  either  ticket,  and  entered 
the  convention  from  his  district  as  the  colleague  of 
Judge  Nelson,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.    In  the  deliberations  of  the  convention  the 
young  lawyer  displayed    abilities  of    the    highest 
order,  and  commanded  a  leading  position.     His  ana- 
lytic intellect  readily  detected  the  weaknesses  and 
errors  of  the  prevailing  system,  and  with  powerful 
and  incisive  speech  he  boldly  advocated  measures 
of  reform,  which  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  re- 
garded as  appropriate  and  feasible  remedies.     Many 
of  the  changes  effected  were  the  result  of  his  able 
and  eloquent  support.     In  1847  the  conservative 
branch  of    the  Democratic  party  nominated    Mr. 
Chatfield  for  the  office  of  Attorney-General  of  the 
State,  but,  owing  to  the  irreconcilable  division  in  the 
party,  the  Whig  candidate,  the  Hon.  Ambrose  L. 
Jourdan,  secured  the  election.     The  following  year 
the  two  factions  of  the  Democracy  held  conventions 
simultaneously  at  Rome,  New  York.     Mr.  Chatfield 
represented  his  district  in  the  convention  held  by 
the  conservative  branch.     After  three  days  spent, 
for  the  most  part,  in  futile  attempts  to  effect  a 
union  of  the  two  wings,  it  was  finally  brought  about 
by  means  of  a  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Chatfield  in 
the  convention  of  which  he  was  a  member,  which 
was  made  the  basis  of  a  reconciliation.     This  reso- 
lution was  subsequently  adopted  by  the  Free  Soil 
Convention,  then  in  session.    Following  this  union 
of  the  warring  factions,   Mr.   Chatfield  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  united  party  as  its  candidate  for  the 
office  of  Attorney-General  of  the  State.     His  great 
strength  was  proved  in  this  contest,  for,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Hon.  Frederick  Follet,  nominated 
for  Canal  Commissioner,  he  was  the  only  successful 
candidate  on  the  ticket.     In  the  fall  of  1851  he  was 
renominated  for  Attorney-General.     The  Democrats 
at  this  election  swept  the  entire  State,  and  Gen, 
Chatfield  was  secui-ed  another  term.     Few  offices  in 
the  gift  of  the  people  of  the  State  involve  greater  re- 
sponsibility, or  call  fov  higher  intellectual  endow- 
ment than  the  oflice  of    Attorney-General.      The 
position  was  one  for  which  General  Chatfield  was  ad- 
mirably suited,  both  through  his  long  and  varied 
experience  as  an  advocate  and  his  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  constitutional  law.     In  the  prose- 
cution of  capital  cases  he  earned  an  enviable  repu- 
tation as  a  jurist,   and  served  the  interest  of  the 


State  and  the  people  with  a  degree  of  ability  not 
often  equaled.      In  the  winter  of  1853  he  became 
interested  in  the  matter  of  securing  more  speedy 
communication  between  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic 
coasts.     Obtaining  a  charter  from  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  incorporating  the  Atlantic  and  PaoiSc 
Railroad  Company,  with  a  capital  of  one  hundred 
million  dollars,  he  organized  the  company,  and  was 
elected  its  President.     In  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
in  this  capacity  he  found  it  necessary  to  visit  the 
State  of  Texas,  and  in  order  to  prevent  embarassment 
in  the  different  public  boards  of  which,  as  Attorney- 
General,  he  was  an  ex-officio  member,  he  resigned 
that  office  on  the  23d  of  November,  1853.     His  prin- 
cipal object  in  visiting  Texas  was  to  secure  legisla- 
tion favorable  to  the  development  of  the  railroad, 
and  in  pursuit  of  this  he  spent  the  winter  of  1858-54 
in  the  city  of  Austin.     It  was  at  this  time  that  the 
mutterings  of  the  storm,  which  culminated  in  open 
rebellion  in  the  spring  of  1861,  first  began  to  be 
heard  in  the  extreme    Southern   States.      General 
Chatfield  attentively  studied  the  situation,  and  took 
note  of  public  opinion.     Finding  that  the  corpora- 
tion he  had  organized,  and  of  which  he  was  Presi- 
dent, had  fallen  under  the  control  of  men  imbued 
with  violent  hatred  towards  the  National  Govern- 
ment, and  was  being  used  by  them  to  further  the 
purposes  of  the  conspiracy  against  it,  he  returned  to 
New  Y^ork  and  resigned  bis  office.     The  following 
year  he  became  a  permanent  resident  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  where  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession.     He  was  soon  called  to  the  position  of 
Professor  in  the  Law  Department  of  the  New  York 
University.     Here  he  lectured  one  term  on  criminal 
law  ;  but,  finding  his  time  completely  occupied  by  the 
duties  of  his  practice,  he  resigned  the  professorship, 
and  thenceforward  confined  himself  strictly  to  pro- 
fessional work.     During  his  successful  practice  in 
the  city  of  New  Y^ork,  General  Chatfield  has  been 
engaged  in  a  large  number  of  the  most  important 
cases  before  the  courts,  and  has  attained  to  the  very 
foremost  rank  in  his  profession. 


ANDERSON,  MARTIN  BREWER,  LL.  D., 
President  of  the  University  of  Rochester,  was 
born  in  Brunswick,  Maine,  February  12, 1815- 
His  ancestors  on  his  father's  side  were  of  Scotch- 
Irish  descent,  who  had  emigrated  to  this  country 
and  settled  themselves  in  Maine  before  the  French 
and  Indian  wars,  which  so  severely  tried  the  en- 
diirance  and  courage  of  the  early  colonists.  They 
were  known  as  efficient  Indian  fighters,  and  his 
grandfather  and  grand-uncles  all  served  in  the  war 
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of  the  Revolution.  The  site  of  the  talocli  house 
where  his  great-grandfather  lived  was  situated  in 
the  town  of  Freeport,  about  eighteen  miles  from 
Portland,  Maine.  His  mother's  family  were  English, 
and  emigrated  to  Maine  from  Connecticut.  Soon 
after  his  birth.  Dr.  Anderson's  father  removed  from 
Brunswick  to  the  adjoining  town  of  Freeport,  where 
he  resided  until  his  son  was  about  fifteen  years  old, 
when  he  removed  to  the  city  of  Bath,  on  the  Kenne- 
beck  River.  Here  his  youth  and  early  manhood  were 
spent  until  he  entered  college.  By  the  care  of  his 
parents  he  received,  in  early  life,  an  unusually  good 
intellectual  training,  both  by  means  of  text-books 
and  general  reading.  On  the  change  of  his  father's 
residence  to  Bath  he  engaged  in  the  trade  of  ship- 
building with  his  father,  and  by  the  age  of  twenty 
had  attained  a  fair  mastery  of  the  theory  and  art  of 
that  trade.  Having  access  to  good  libraries,  he  im- 
proved- his  hours  of  leisure  by  reading,  and  soon  be- 
came associated  with  intelligent  young  men,  whose 
tastes  were  similar  to  his  own.  He  was  made  a 
member  of  a  debating  society,  all  the  members  of 
which  were  older  than  he,  the  most  of  them 
being  men  who  had  already  made  their  mark 
in  politics,  business,  or  the  professions.  The  de- 
bates of  this  society  were  conducted  in  the  strict 
methods  of  parliamentary  law,  important  histori- 
cal and  political  questions  were  frequently  dis- 
cussed when  the  the  public  were  invited  to  be 
present.  He  always  took  part  in  these  debates, 
and  prepared  himself  for  them  with  a  care  and 
thoroughness  which  he  has  always  recognized  as  a 
most  important  part  of  his  training  for  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  his  subsequent  career. 
Having  become  interested  in  personal  religion,  he 
found  himself  aroused  to  an  intense  desire  for  a 
liberal  education.  At  the  academy  in  Bath  he  fit- 
ted himself  for  college,  and  entered  the  Freshman 
class  in  "Waterville  College  in  1836.  It  was  soon 
discovered  that  he  was  much  in  advance  of  the 
ordinary  student  in  breadth  of  reading  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  world,  and  was  also  able  to  maintain  a 
high  position  in  the  ordinary  studies  of  the  college 
course.  His  early  reading  and  practical  experience 
became  available  on  his  leaving  college,  and  he  was 
at  once  requested  to  canvass  his  county  on  behalf  of 
the  Whig  party,  which  had  just  nominated  General 
Harrison  for  the  Presidency.  He,  however,  declined 
this  request,  although  his  tastes  and  training 
naturally  pointed  to  political  life  and  the  profession 
of  law,  and  entered  upon  a  course  of  study  for  the 
ministry  at  Newton,  Mass.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
he  was  appointed  a  tutor  in  his  alma  mater,  which 
position  he  retained  for  two  years,  giving  instruction 
in  Latin,    Greek,  and  mathematics.     He  spent  the 


long  vacations  of  the  winter  in  preaching.  The 
second  year  of  his  tutorship  he  preached  during  the 
winter  in  Washington,  D.  C,  with  so  much  of  suc- 
cess that  he  was  offered  several  important  pastor- 
ates. During  this  winter  he  was  attacked  with  a 
chronic  affection  of  the  vocal  organs,  which  pre- 
vented him  for  several  years  from  all  public  speak- 
ing, and  compelled  him  reluctantly  to  give  up  all 
hopes  of  becoming  a  clergyman.  The  next  year 
he  was  appointed  to  the  Chair  of  Rhetoric,  and,  al- 
though suffering  constantly  from  bronchitis,  con- 
tinued, with  a  few  months  of  interruption,  to  dis- 
charge its  duties  for  more  than  seven  years.  In 
connection  with  his  prescribed  duties,  he  prepared  a 
course  of  lectures  on  the  history  of  the  English 
language,  and  its  relation  to  the  Indo-European 
languages  in  general,  together  with  a  discussion  of 
the  ethnology  of  the  races  which  have  in  turn  con- 
tributed to  the  vocabulary  and  population  of  the 
British  Islands.  He  prepared  a  course  of  lectures 
on  English  and  American  usage  of  words,  with 
reference  to  verbal  criticism.  He  was  also  put  in 
charge  of  instruction  in  modern  history,  and  was 
among  the  first  to  adopt  the  lectures  of  Guizot  as  a 
textbook.  In  the  pursuit  of  his  investigations  he 
spent  his  winter,  in  Boston  and  New  York,  where  he 
could  have  access  to  better  libraries  than  were 
within  his  reach.  In  New  York  he  became  asso- 
ciated, as  a  member,  with  the  Ethnological  Society 
of  New  Y'ork,  of  which  the  venerable  Albert  Gal- 
latin was  President.  This  association  gave  him  a 
new  impulse  toward  the  study  of  the  natural  history 
of  man,  which  he  h^s  made  largely  available  in  his 
subsequent  studies  in  general  history.  His  reading 
on  this  subject  has  been  broad  and  comprehensive. 
After  more  than  seven  years'  service  as  professor  in 
Waterville,  he  felt  the  necessity  for  a  wider  career, 
resigned  his  oflice,  and  removed  to  New  York  city. 
Here,  in  company  with  James  S.  Dickerson,  D.  D. , 
late  of  Chicago,  he  purchased  the  New  York  Re- 
corder newspaper  (now  the  New  York  Examiner), 
and  became  its  editor.  He  was  at  once  plunged 
into  a  controversy,  which  agitated  the  Baptist  denom- 
ination, concerning  a  new  English  translation  of  the 
Bible.  He  took  .conservative  ground  of  this  subject, 
identical  in  spirit  with  the  conclusions  reached  at 
the  great  meeting  of  Baptists  held  last  year  at  Sara- 
toga. In  this  controversy  he  was  subjected  to  severe 
attacks,  and  a  rival  newspaper  was  established, 
which  many  thought  would  prove  the  financial  ruin 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  Recorder.  But  by  degrees 
all  these  difiiculties  were  overcome,  and  in  less  than 
four  years  the  paper  proved  a  financial  success, 
while  the  principles  which  it  advocated  came  to  pre- 
vail among  the  vast  majority  of  the  Baptist  body. 
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During  these  years  the  University  of  Rochester  had 
been  started,  and  the  minds  of  its  trustees  were 
turned  to  Mr.  Anderson  as  a  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency of  the  new  institution.  A  favorable  oppor- 
tunity for  a  sale  of  the  paper  occurring  at  that  time, 
he  accepted  the  office  to  which  he  had  been  elected. 
But  the  arrangements  of  the  trustees  for  relieving  him 
from  financial  cares  miscarried,  and  he  soon  found 
himself  necessitated  to  assume  the  responsibility  and 
labor  of  raising  the  funds  required  for  the  proper 
endowment  of  the  institution,  in  addition  to  the 
care  of  administration  and  the  work  of  giving  full 
instruction  in  the  chair  which  had  been  intrusted  to 
him.  For  nearly  all  the  subsequent  years  of  his  ten- 
ure of  office,  the  greater  part  of  his  labor  and  thought 
has  been  devoted  to  the  raising  of  the  endowment 
for  the  University.  From  the  first  hs  found  himself 
charged  with  financial  burdens,  from  which  at  his 
election  he  had  specially  stipulated  should  not  fall 
upon  his  shoulders.  In  addition  to  this  unexpected 
labor,  he  found  it  necessary  to  assume  new  depart- 
ments of  instruction,  in  order  to  give  adequate 
breadth  to  the  course  of  study.  As  a  consequence. 
Dr.  Anderson  has  been  under  an  intense  pressure, 
both  as  a  teacher  and  an  administrator  during  the, 
whole  of  his  career  in  Rochester.  It  is  but  just  to 
say  that  among  all  the  able  and  benevolent  men 
who  have  contributed  to  the  literary  and  financial 
growth  of  the  University,  the  initiative  and  leadership 
have  been  constantly  maintained  by  its  President. 
The  history  of  the  advancement  of  the  institution  to 
a  prominent  place  among  the  leading  American  col- 
leges, within  thirty  years  of  its  foundation,  is  the 
best  witness  to  the  wisdom  and  vigor  with  which  it 
has  been  administered.  Its  graduates  are  found  in 
positions  of  influence  in  every  calling,  although  the 
most  of  them  are  comparatively  young  men.  A 
word  should  be  said  here  concerning  some  of  the  pe 
culiarities  of  the  training  which  the  students  at 
Rochester  receive,  as  an  illustration  of  the  theories 
of  the  man  whose  life  is  so  closely  identified  with 
that  of  the  University.  The  course  of  instruc- 
tion has  been  characterized  by  life  and  vigor.  The 
passion  for  independent  research,  which  charac- 
terized the  young  professor  at  Waterville,  has  never 
ceased  to  act.  Even  amid  all  the  responsible  duties 
of  his  position  at  the  head  of  an  inadequately  endow- 
ed University,  President  Anderson  has  found  time 
to  extend  his  studies  in  many  new  fields,  and  his 
students  have  reaped  the  benefits  of  such  research 
in  the  stimulating  conversation  in  the  class  room,  or 
in  the  more  formal  courses  of  lectures  which  have 
been  delivered  from  time  to  time.  These  courses 
have  comprised  lectures  upon  Psychology,  Modern 
History,  Art,  Slavery,  Transportation,  and  the  re- 


lation of  Ethics  to  Jurisprudence.  For  several 
years  in  succession  Dr.  Anderson's  Art  lectures 
have  been  delivered  on  Saturday  mornings,  and 
thrown  open  to  citizens  of  Rochester  especially  in- 
terested in  the  subject.  These  lectures  have  had  an 
uu  doubted  influence  in  arousing  a  genuine  interest 
in  art  among  the  young  people  of  Rochester,  out- 
side of  the  university  classes.  In  all  these  courses 
of  lectures  Dr.  Anderson  has  consistently  kept  one 
end  in  view,  viz.,  the  practical  education  of  his  stu- 
dents. His  theory  has  always  been  that  all  branches 
of  a  college  course  should  be  made  to  have  a  very 
direct  and  practical  bearing  upon  the  life  of  to-day. 
A  knowledge  of  books  he  has  always  considered  as 
merely  tributary  to  the  development  of  practical 
ability  to  deal  successlully  with  men  and  affairs. 
He  holds  that  educated  men  should  be  leaders — that 
educators  should  train  their  students  for  this  end — 
that  the  special  demand  of  the  passing  age  should 
be  kept  steadily  in  view.  The  aim  of  the  President 
of  the  University  of  Rochester  has  always  been  to 
impress  upon  his  students  the  necessity  of  "bring- 
ing things  to  pass,''  and  to  train  them  to  that  end. 
Living  issues,  suggested  by  peculiar  political  and  fi- 
nancial complications  at  home  or  abroad,  are  often 
taken  up,  and  are  treated  philosophically  and  prac- 
tically ;  far  reaching  relations  are  traced  ;  the  duties 
of  educated  citizens  are  pointed  out;  and  the  lessons 
which  the  history  of  the  past  may  teach  to  the  pres- 
ent are  carefully  unfolded.  The  precept  and  exam- 
ple of  the  President  in  these  regards  have  had  their 
influence  throughout  the  college ;  and  the  visitor 
may  at  almost  any  time  find  the  Rochester  profes- 
sors engaged  in  courses  of  lectures,  suggested,  in- 
deed, by  the  work  of  their  special  departments,  but 
bearing  very  directly  upon  the  practical  questions 
of  modern  life.  The  students  could  not,  if  they 
would,  be  uninfluenced  by  the  atmosphere  ii}  which 
they  live,  and  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  l|iat  no 
institution  of  equal  age  can  point  to  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  virile  thinkers,  and  independent  leaders 
of  thought,  among  its  graduates.  The  University 
of  Rochester,  then,  may  be  said  to  stand  for  this 
idea  :  a  practical  education  which  bears  directly 
upon  the  questions  of  to-day.  Many  other  colleges 
have,  during  the  past  few  years,  caught  something 
of  the  spirit  which  has  animated  this  institution 
from  its  foundation.  The  college  of  to-day  is  ^ot  a 
mediaeval  cloister,  but  a  training  school ;  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  young  university  in  Western  New 
York  in  effecting  this  change  has  been  widely  felt. 
Another  thing  that  should  not  be  overlooked  in  a 
sketch  of  President  Anderson,  as  an  educjator,  is 
the  special  personal  interest  which  he  manifests  in 
his  students.     In  marked  contrsist  with  the  practice 
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of  most  of  our  large  colleges,  the  students  of  Roch- 
ester are  brought  into  direct  personal  contact  with 
their  President.  He  believes  in  young  men.  He 
enters  into  their  interests.  He  delights  to  stimulate 
them,  to  "  furnish  them  with  an  outlook,"  as  he 
sometimes  expresses  it.  To  the  inspiration  gathered 
from  personal  interviews  with  President  An- 
derson, many  of  the  Rochester  alumni  have 
publicly  attributed  their  success.  It  is  not 
strange  that  other  colleges  have  attempted 
to  rob  Rochester  of  its  President.  Solicitations 
have  come  to  Dr.  Anderson  to  assume  the  presidency 
of  such  institutions  as  Brown  University,  Uni6n 
College,  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  But  he  has  always  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  such  propositions,  preferring  to  remain 
with  the  college  with  whose  interests  he  has  been 
identified  from  the  period  of  doubtful  experiment  to 
that  of  assured  success.  The  public  services  of  Dr. 
Anderson  have  been  considerable.  His  abilities  have 
always  been  recognized,  and  his  advice  has  often 
been  sought  in  the  settlement  of  important  ques- 
tions of  public  interest.  With  a  natural  taste  for 
political  history,  and  with  the  strong  grasp  of  a 
philosophical  mind  upon  political  as  upon  other 
questions.  President  Anderson  might  unquestionably 
have  been  one  of  the  political  leaders  of  his  time.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  threw  himself  at 
once  into  the  common  cause.  By  speeches  and  writ- 
ings he  rendered  great  service  in  arousing  his  fellow- 
citizens  to  action,  and  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Morgan 
on  the  committee  for  raising  and  organizing  the  first 
regiments  which  were  sent  from  Western  New  York. 
During  the  war  he  was  offered  a  nomination  to  Con- 
gress by  both  parties,  but  declined,  because  he  felt 
that  his  first  duty  was  to  the  University  of  Roches- 
ter. Yet  he  has  always  had  a  deep  interest  in  all  affairs 
of  the  State  which  he  could  attend  to  consistently 
with  his  educational  work.  In  1868  he  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Charities, 
upon  which  he  served  for  thirteen  years.  In  the 
spring  of  1883  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Niagara  Falls  Park  Commission.  At  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Rochester  Civil  Service  Reform  Associa- 
tion he  acted  as  Chairman,  and  forecast  the  future  of 
this  significant  movement.  His  services  as  a  public 
man  and  a  political  economist  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  Cobden  Club,  of  England,  which  made  him 
an  honorary  member  in  1873.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  Dr.  Anderson  has  not  made  lai-ger  contributions 
to  literature;  but  his  incessant  activities  at  Rochester 
have  left  him  little  time  to  devote  to  litenary  work, 
apart  from  the  preparation  of  his  numerous  lectures. 
In  the  preparation  of  Johnson's  Cyclopedia,  how- 
ever, he  served  as  associate  editor,  and  himself  con- 


tributed some  of  its  most  notable  articles  ;  among 
these,  the  articles  "Engraving"  and  "  Man"  deserve 
special  mention.  He  has  also  occasionally  con- 
tributed to  Tlte  Christian  Beview  and  to  other  peri- 
odicals, and  has  delivered  many  addresses  on  public 
occasions,  covering  a  wide  variety  of  themes.  His 
more  elaborate  editorials  written  in  New  York  would 
make  a  volume  worthy  of  publication.  Among  the 
articles  contributed  to  other  periodicals  may  be 
mentioned  the  following :  "The  Origin  and  Political 
Life  of  the  English  Race "  (1850),  "Language  as  a 
Means  of  Classifying  Man"  (1859),  "Sir  William 
Hamilton's  Lectures"  (1860),  "Berkeley  and  His 
Works"  (1861),  "Growth  and  Relation  of  the 
Sciences"  (1863),  "The  Arabian  Philosophy"  (1863). 
His  official  reports,  rendered  before  the  New  York 
State  Board  of  Charities  in  1875,  have  been  pre- 
served and  widely  distributed  in  pamphlet  form, 
especially  that  upon  "Out-Door  Relief"  and  the 
two  papers  upon  "Alien  Paupers."  On  the  occa- 
sion of  the  Adam  Smith  Centennial  (New  York, 
1876)  he  delivered  an  address  on  "The  Moral  Ele- 
ment in  Political  Economy."  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance,  held  in  New  York  in  1873, 
Dr.  Anderson  read  a  paper  on  "The  Right  Use  of 
Wealth,"  and  made  an  address  on  "  The  Doctrine  of 
Evolution,"  which  was  reported  by  a  special  vote. 
In  Brooklyn,  in  1874,  he  delivered  an  address  before 
the  Baptist  Social  Union,  entitled  "Laymen  of  the 
Baptist  Church."  In  1879  one  of  his  most  notable 
addresses  was  delivered  at  Saratoga  before  the  Social 
Science  Congress.  It  is  entitled  "  Relations  of 
Christianity  to  Common  LaT\:,"  which  was  published 
in  the  Albany  Law  Journal.  In  1876  he  delivered  a 
course  of  twelve  lectures  in  Cincinnati  on  the 
"Relations  of  Ethics  to  Jurisprudence,"  which  were 
received  with  marked  favor  by  eminent  members  of 
the  bar.  His  educational  papers  and  addresses  cover 
a  period  of  thirty  years.  Some  of  the  most  memo- 
rable of  these  have  been  delivered  to  his  own  stu- 
dents, and  in  the  reports  made  annually  to  the  trus- 
tees, which  have  not  been  printed.  Among  his 
printed  addresses  one  especially  worthy  of  notice  is 
the  ' '  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Professor  Chester  Dewey, 
D.  D.,  LL.D.,"  which  was  read  before  the  Univer- 
sity Convocation,  held  at  Albany,  1868.  In  this 
paper  the  author  discusses  the  condition  of  the  phy- 
sical sciences  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  the  peculiar  difiSculties  encountered 
by  scientific  pioneers.  Other  paper,s  read  on  various 
occasions,  are  :  "The  Study  of  the  Fine  Arts," 
"  The  University  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  "Vol- 
untaryism in  Education,''  and  an  address,  given  last 
year  in  New  York,  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society.     An  en- 
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thusiastlc  request  has  come  from  the  alumni  of  the 
University  of  Rochester  to  its  President,  that  these, 
and  all  other  public  addresses  available,  be  collected 
and  furnished  for  publication  in  permanent  form. 
It  is  hoped  that  Dr.  Anderson  will  comply  with  this 
request,  and  that  thus,  education,  religion,  and  the 
State  may  possess  a  memorial  of  their  common  bene- 
factor. He  has  just  completed  (1883)  the  thirtieth 
year  of  his  service  as  President,  having  won  a  de- 
servedly high  reputation  as  a  scholar  and  an  educa- 
tor. The  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  Dr. 
Anderson,  in  1853,  by  his  alma  mater,  Waterville 
College,  now  Colby  University  ;  and  in  1883  the 
same  degree  was  again  bestowed  by  the  Regents  of 
the  University  of  New  York,  at  the  convocation 
held  in  Albany.  He  was  married,  in  1848,  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  M.  Gilbert,  daughter  of  the  late  Joshua 
Gilbert,  of  New  York  city.  They  have  no  children. 
Mrs.  Anderson  is  an  accomplished  lady,  and  has 
proven,  during  all  the  years  of  their  eventful  married 
life,  a  worthy  helpmate  to  her  gifted  husband  in 
the  manifold  arduous  und  exacting  duties  of  his  re- 
sponsible position. 


BARRY,  PATRICK,  a  prominent  citizen  and 
business  man  of  Rochester,  and  President  of 
The  Flour  City  National  Bank,  is  the  son  of 
an  Irish  farmer,  and  was  born  near  the  city  of 
Belfast,  Ireland,  in  1816.  He  received  a  liberal 
education,  and,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  became  a 
teacher  in  one  of  the  Irish  national  schools.  After 
having  taught  two  years  he  resigned,  and  resolved 
to  make  the  United  States  his  future  home  and 
country.  Accordingly,  in  1836,  he  came  to  New 
York,  and,  shortly  after  his  arrival,  was  offered  a 
clerkship  by  the  Princes,  celebrated  nurserymen  of 
the  period,  at  Flushing,  Long  Island,  which  he  ac- 
cepted. He  remained  with  them  four  years,  during 
which  time  he  acquired  a  practical  knowledge  of 
the  nursery  business.  In  1840  he  removed  to  Roch- 
ester, and,  in  July  of  that  year,  formed  a  partnership 
with  George  EUwanger,  which  has  continued  to  the 
present  day.  The  firm,  EUwanger  &  Barry,  estab- 
lished, upon  seven  acres  of  ground  as  a  beginning, 
what  are  now  of  vast  extent  and  world-wide  fame, 
"  The  Mount  Hope  Nurseries."  The  varied  and 
marvelous  growths  of  these  nurseries — transplanted 
in  every  State  and  Territory  of  the  Union  and  in 
foreign  lands — have  made  the  impress  of  Patrick 
Barry's  genius  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  His  in- 
dustry has  been  one  of  genuine  production  of  wealth 
from  the  soil.  Its  creations  from  nature  have,  in 
their  fruits,  and  flowers,  and  trees,   and  shrubs. 


ministered  to  those  senses  of  man  whose  gratification 
refines  life  and  makes  it  enjoyable;  and  it  is  a  plea- 
sure to  know  that  it  has  been  duly  rewarded  by  a  rich 
return.  While  building  up  this  great  industry  Mr. 
Barry  has  acted  well  many  other  parts.  His  pen  has 
not  been  idle.  To  the  instruction  and  influence 
flowing  from  it  is  horticulture  much  indebted  for  its 
advancement  of  the  past  forty  years  in  this  country. 
Following  many  miscellaneous  contributions  to  the 
literature  of  that  particular  field,  Mr.  Barry,  in  1852, 
published  his  first  popular  work,  "  The  Fruit  Gar- 
den." The  edition  was  soon  exhausted,  and  another 
and  larger  one  followed  in  1855.  In  1853  "The 
Horticulturist"  passed  from  the  hands  of  Luther 
Tucker  into  those  of  James  Vick,  and  was  removed 
from  Albany  to  Rochester,  in  order  that  the  lamented 
Downing,  drowned  in  the  "Henry  Clay"  disaster 
on  the  Hudson  River,  might  be  succeeded  in  its 
editorial  chau-  by  Mr.  Barry,  who  conducted  it  seve- 
ral years  and  until  its  purchase  by  the  Messrs.  Smith, 
of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Barry's  chief  and  most  valu- 
able work,  however,  is  his  "  Catalogue  of  the 
American  Pornological  Society,"  which  is  the  ac- 
cepted guide  of  American  fruit  growers,  and  is  re- 
garded as  standard  authority  throughout  the  world. 
But,  outside  of  the  nursery  and  the  sanctum,  Mr. 
Barry  has  been  no  less  busily  and  usefully  engaged. 
Regular  in  habit  and  methodical  in  action,  he  has 
been  enabled  to  perform  duties  as  varied  in  charac- 
ter as  they  have  been  successful  in  result.  For 
more  than  twenty  years  he  has  been,  and  still  is. 
President  of  the  Western  New  York  Horticultural 
Society,  which  is  the  most  prosperous  and  important 
of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  He  has  been  Pres- 
ident of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society, 
and  is  now  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Control  of  the 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Experimental  Station. 
He  has  at  times  filled  offices  of  importance  to  the 
local  community,  such  as  Alderman  of  the  city  and 
Supervisor  of  the  county,  and  as  frequently  declined 
the  tender  of  others.  "The  Flour  City  National 
Bank,"  of  which  Mr.  Barry  is  President  and  of 
which  he  has  also  been  a  director  nearly  from  the 
outset,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  prosperous  of 
the  financial  institutions  of  Western  New  York.  It 
was  organized  as  The  Flour  City  Bank,  April  1, 
1856,  under  the  State  laws,  and  organized  June  15, 
1865,  under  the  National  act.  The  original  capi- 
tal, $300,000,  has  been  increased  to  $300,000,  and 
the  bank  has  accumulated  a  surplus  of  $300,000  on 
two-thirds  the  amount  of  its  capital.  Its  hold  on 
the  confidence  of  Rochester's  business  men  is 
evinced  by  its  large  deposits,  amounting,  at  the  last 
report,  to  $866,831.  With  Mr.  Barry  are  associated 
Mr.  Chauncey  B.  Woodworth  as  the  Vice-President, 
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and  Mr.  Henry  B.  Hathaway  as  Second  Vice-Presi- 
dent, and  six  other  directors :  Messrs.  George  Ell- 
wanger,  A.  S.  Mann,  .John  H.  Brewster,  Joseph 
Wile,  Oliver  Allen,  of  Mumford,  N.  Y.,  and  Henry 
Osborne,  of  Victor,  N.  Y.  Mr.  William  Augustus 
Waters  has  been  the  Cashier  for  over  sixteen  years. 
The  bank  has  never  failed  to  pay  a  dividend  of  at 
least  five  per  cent.  Besides  The  Flour  City  National 
Bank,  Mr.  Barry  has  been  prominently  identified 
with  many  other  important  enterprises  of  Rochester, 
and  he  now  fills  such  positions  as  President  of  the 
Mechanics'  Savings  Bank,  President  of  the  Roches- 
ter City  and  Brighton  Railroad  Company,  President 
of  the  Powers  Hotel  Company,  Member  of  the  com- 
mission appointed  by  the  Legislature  to  supervise 
the  elevation  of  the  Central  Railroad  track  through 
the  city,  etc.,  etc.  He  has  aided  largely  in  building 
up  the  central  business  property  of  Rochester,  of 
which  he  is  a  considerable  owner,  and  in  develop- 
ing the  valuable  water  power  of  the  Lower  Falls  of 
the  Genesee  River,  connected  with  which  he  has 
large  interests.  In  all  his  walks  Patrick  Barry  has 
been  an  upright  man — a  model  of  industry,  integrity^ 
and  honor.  No  one  in  the  city,  where  he  has  lived 
his  busy  and  eventful  life,  is  held  in  higher  esteem 
by  his  fellow-citizens ;  and  the  life  of  no  man  in 
Rochester  furnishes  a  better  example  or  stronger 
incentive  to  the  youth  of  the  present  day  who  would 
make  for  themselves  a  spotless  name  and  achieve 
enduring  fame.  Mr.  Barry  married,  in  1847,  Harriet 
Huestis,  a  native  of  Richfield,  Otsego  county.  New 
York.  Eight  children  have  been  born  of  this  union, 
six  sons  and  two  daughters.  Three  sons,  the  young- 
est, and  one  daughter,  the  oldest,  died  a  few  years 
ago ;  the  three  oldest  sons  and  the  youngest  daugh- 
ter are  living.  His  son  William  C.  Barry  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  EUwanger  &  Barry. 


BREWSTER,  SIMON  L. ,  President  of  the  Traders' 
National  Bank,  and  well  known  in  the  financial 
and  social  circles  of  Rochester,  is  a  native  of  the 
town  of  Griswold,  New  London  county,  Connecticut, 
and  was  born  of  good  old  Pilgrim  stock  on  the  37th 
of  July,  1811.  His  father,  Elisha  B.  Brewster,  was 
a  descendant  of  Elder  William  Brewster,  one  of  the 
brave  band,  who,  risking,  their  all  for  religious 
liberty,  came  to  the  New  World  in  the  "Mayflower" 
in  1620.  His  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Eunice  Hull,  was  also  born  of  Puritan  stock.  Mr. 
Brewster,  who  was  the  eldest  of  a  family  of  nine 
children,  remained  upon  his  father's  farm  until  his 
eighteenth  year.  His  educational  advantages  were 
those  afforded  by  the  New  England  district  school, 


which  he  attended  during  a  portion  of  each  year 
only,  assisting  in  the  work  about  the  farm  the  bal- 
ance of  the  twelvemonth.  In  his  eighteenth  year  he 
engaged  to  learn  the  carriage  maker's  trade  in  Jewett 
City,  not  far  from  his  native  place,  and  in  this  call- 
ing he  was  so  successful  as  to  be  enabled  to  buy  out 
his  employer  before  he  had  become  of  age.  He 
afterward  carried  on  the  business  in  Jewett  City  for 
ten  years.  He  then  sold  out  to  a  brother  and  re- 
moved to  Rochester,  N.  Y. ,  where  he  engaged  in  the 
wholesale  grocery  trade,  in  company  with  another 
brother.  Together  they  continued  in  the  conduct  of 
this  business,  with  marked  ability  and  success,  until 
the  year  1859,  when  the  subject  of  this  sketch  retired 
from  trade.  Pour  years  later  he  was  called  to  the 
responsible  position  of  President  of  the  Traders' 
Bank,  of  Rochester,  which  he  has  filled  with  honor  to 
himself  and  with  profit  to  the  bank  up  to  the  present 
time — 1883.  The  Traders'  National  Bank  is  one  of  the 
most  solid  monetary  institutions  of  the  city  of  Roches- 
ter. It  was  organized  in  1859  under  the  title  of  the 
Traders'  Bank,  which  it  retained  until  1865,  when  it 
was  reorganized  under  the  national  banking  laws  of 
the  United  States,  and  changed  its  name  to  the 
Traders'  National  Bank.  President  Brewster  was 
connected  with  the  bank  at  the  time  of  its  inception, 
being  made  a  director  of  the  institution  when  it  was 
first  organized,  and  was  subsequently,  as  has  already 
been  seen,  chosen  to  become  its  chief  officer. 
It  has  a  capital  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars, 
and,  with  a  most  able,  judicious,  and  conservative 
management,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that  its 
surplus  fund  should  amount  to  the  large  sum  of 
$280,000.  The  deposits  from  all  sources  aggregate 
more  than  $850,000,  while  the  loans  and  discounts 
foot  up  more  than  $1,100,000.  It  is  also  worthy  of 
notice  that  during  the  nineteen  years  of  Mr.  Brew- 
ster's presidency  the  Traders'  National  Bank  has 
paid  an  annual  dividend  of  ten  per  centum,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  large  surplus  fund  above  men- 
tioned has  been  accumulating.  Mr.  Brewster's 
marriage  was  celebrated  in  the  city  of  Roches- 
ter, the  city  of  his  adoption,  in  the  year  1844, 
his  wife  being  Miss  Editha  C.  Colvin,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  Hiram  D.  Colvin,  and  a  native  of 
Vermont.  His  son,  Henry  C.  Brewster,  has  filled 
the  important  position  of  Cashier  of  the  bank  since 
1868,  and  is  a  colaborer  with  his  father  in  its  man- 
agement. He  has  beside  a  daughter,  Jennie  E. ,  who  is 
unmarried.  Mr.  Brewster  has  during  his  whole  life 
refrained  from  seeking  political  preferment,  choosing 
rather  the  honors  that  accrue  from  a  life  spent  in  use- 
fulness and  upright  conduct,  than  those  won  in  the 
heated  arena  of  bitter  partisan  strife.  Many  years 
ago,  however,  he  was  chosen  by  the  people  of  the 
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Fourth  Ward  of  the  city  of  Kochester  to  represent 
them  in  the  Boai-d  of  Supervisors  for  a  term,  and  he 
filled  this  office,  as  he  has  done  everything  during 
his  long  life,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  con- 
cerned. 


CHAPIN,  HON.  MOSES,  First  Judge  of  Munroe 
county  under  the  common  pleas  system,  highly 
esteemed  for  his  attainments    and   Christian 
character,  was  born  at  West  Springfield,  Mass.,  May 
2,   1791,  and  died  at  his  residence   in  Rochester, 
October  13,  1865.    The  original  progenitor.  Deacon 
Samuel  Chapin,  came  from  England  to  the  Colony 
of  Massachusetts  Bay  between  the  years  1630  and 
1640.    Every  ancestor  of  Moses  Chapin  in  an  un- 
broken line  to  the  first  settler  lived  beyond  the  age 
of  three  score  years  and  ten.  They  were  God-fearing 
men,  of  high  standing  in  the  church  and  the  com- 
munity.    The  religious  convictions  of  his  mother, 
like  those  of  his  father,  were  deep  and  earnest,  and 
the  efEect  of  her  influence  he  felt  and  acknowledged 
through  all  his  years.     He  was  the  oldest  son.     As 
he  had  a  delicate  constitution  and  manifested  an  un- 
common fondness  for  books,  his  father  decided  to 
give  him  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education.     His 
preparatory  studies  were  pursued  under  the  care  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Lathrop,  of  his  native  town.   Two  years  of 
his  college  course,  commencing  in  1807,  were  passed 
at  Williams  College,  and  the  remainder  at  Yale,  then 
under  the  presidency  of  the  learned  and  distinguished 
Dr.  Timothy  D wight,   from   which  he  graduated 
in  1811.      The   ensuing  year  he  passed   in  Lees- 
burg,    Va.,    studying    law   under    Augustine    G. 
Monroe,  a  nephew  of  President  Monroe.     Continu- 
ing his  studies  in  1813  at  the  law  school  in  Litchfield, 
Conn.,  under  the  guidance  of  Judges  Reeve  and 
Gould,  he  removed  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  to 
Albany,  and  during  the  next  and  the  following  win- 
ters had  charge  of  the  County  Clerk's  office  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  clerk,  Hon.  John  Lovett,  who  was  then 
a  Representative  in  Congress.   He  had  already,  while 
studying,   devoted  some  time  to  teaching.      The 
Albany  Academy  was  established  in  1815,  and  he 
accepted  the  professorship  of  one  of  its  three  depart- 
ments, which  he  filled  for  one  year,  when  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  legal  practice.    Attracted  by  the  prospects 
of  Fallstown,  afterwards  Rochesterville,  then  hav- 
ing about  six  hundred  inhabitants,  within  four  years 
of  its  first  settlement,  he  opened  an  office  there  in 
October  of  that  year.     There  was  already  a  lawyer 
for  each  one  hundred  of  its  population.  But,  relying 
on  his  thorough  academical  and  legal  training,  he 
felt  certain  of  recognition,  and  foresaw  increasing 


business  for  all.     Of  the  six  lawyers,  Anson  House 
embarked  in  business  and  was  the  builder  of  the 
Minerva  Block  ;  Enos  Pomeroy  at  a  later  period  re- 
moved to  a  farm  at  Brighton  ;  John  Mastic,  who  was 
the  pioneer,  died  in  1828,  and  Roswell  Babbitt  in 
1830  ;  Hastings  R.  Bender  was  a  graduate  of  Dart- 
mouth College  ;  Joseph  Spencer,  a  son  of  Isaac  Spen- 
cer, who  was  at  one  time  State  Treasurer,  was  a 
graduate  of  Yale,  and  commenced  practice  at  Roches- 
ter in  the  same  year  as  Mr.  Chapin  :  he  was  after- 
wards a  State  Senator,  and  died  about  1830.  Roches- 
terville was  a  part  of    Genesee  county,   and  the 
courts  were  held  at  Canandaigua  and  Batavia.     At 
this  time  Mr.  Chapin  was  not  a  church  member,  but 
highly  appreciated  divine  worship.     The  first  reli- 
gious services  had  been  commenced  three  years  be- 
fore in  the  upper  room  of  a  tailor  shop,  and,  on  the 
erection  of  a  small  school  house  in  1814,  had  been 
continued  in  that  building.     In  1815  a  church  was 
organized  with  sixteen  members,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing winter  Rev.  Comfort  Williams  was  installed  as 
pastor.     On  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Chapin,  his  New  Eng- 
land principles  and  enterprise  prompted  him  to  make 
an  effort  for  providing  a  church  edifice.     He  drew 
up  the  subscription  paper,  raised  the  money,  and 
superintended  the  erection  of  the  building.     It  was 
forty  by  fifty  feet  in  size,  and  its  cost  $1,300.   When 
first  occupied,  in  1817,  it  was  the  sanctuary  for  the 
villagers  of  every  denomination.     The  population 
increased  in  number,  and  Mr.  Chapin  flourished  in 
his  profession.     In  1818  he  wedded  Esther  Maria, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Levi  Ward,  and  in  1820  erected  a 
dwelling  house  in  Troup  street,  which  was  then  so 
near  the  wilderness  that  wild  deer  occasionally  came 
on  the  premises.     Rochesterville  was  incorporated 
as  a  village  in  1817,  and  the  next  year  Mr.  Chapin 
was  appointed  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Trustees :  in  1830 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  board.  It  is  recorded 
to  the  credit  of  these  village  fathers  that  they  de- 
clined the  compensation  which  had  been  voted  for 
their  services.     He  received  the  commission  of  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace  in  1833,  when  the  office  was  relatively 
important,  and  for  eight  years  invested  it  with  dig- 
nity and  honor  by  his  intelligence,   firmness,   and 
close  and  .prompt  attention  to  those  who  came  be- 
fore him.     Monroe  was  now  a  separate  county.     As 
early  as  1817  Colonel  Rochester,  the  founder  of  the 
village,  had,  as  its  agent,  endeavored  to  procure  from 
the  Legislature  the  formation  of  a  new  county.  The 
citizens  of  Canandaigua  and  Batavia  resisted  "  this 
wild  and  foolish  project"  in  the  sparsely  settled  lake 
region.     But  the  arguments  in  its  favor  constantly 
sti'engthening,   among  which  was    the  fact    that 
Rochester  had  become  the  wheat  market,  not  only  for 
the  Genesee  VaUey,  but  for  a  considerable  territory 
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beyond,  overcame  the  opposition  in  1831,  and  the 
county  of  Monroe  was  carved  out  of  Ontario  and 
Genesee,  and  named  in  honor  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  There  was  no  opposition  to  Roches- 
ter as  the  county  seat,  and  the  first  term  of  the 
courts  was  held  at  the  Eagle  Tavern.  But  the  next 
year  the  courts  found  their  home  in  a  new  building, 
erected  on  the  corner  of  Buffalo  and  Fitzhugh  streets, 
forty-four  by  flf  ty-f our  feet  in  size,  with  two  fronts, 
each  furnished  with  a  projecting  portico  supported 
by  four  fluted  Ionic  columns.  This  "  pride  of  the 
village  "  indicated  a  great  progress  from  the  wilder- 
ness of  nine  years  before.  Here,  for  thirty  years, 
justice  was  dispensed  to  litigants,  when  it  gave  place 
to  a  more  imposing  structure.  In  1825  Mr.  Ohapin 
was  appointed  Clerk  of  the  County  Board  of  Super- 
visors, and  the  same  year  was  made  First  Judge  of 
the  county,  and  brought  to  the  bench  eminent  fitness, 
by  his  education,  experience,  knowledge  of  the  peo- 
ple and  their  history,  and  habits  of  mind  which 
were  exact,  painstaking,  impartial,  and  cautious  in 
reaching  conclusions.  He  presided  in  the  courts, 
with  much  satisfaction  to  the  bar  and  the  public,  un- 
til 1831,  from  which  time,  with  the  exception  of  an 
official  term  in  which  he  performed  the  duties  of  an 
examiner  in  chancery,  he  devoted  himself  to  his  pri- 
vate practice.  As  a  lawyer,  his  whole  career  was 
marked  by  patient  research,  rather  than  by  forensic 
display,  and  a  conscientious  desire  to  use  his  profes- 
sion for  the  purpose  of  preventing,  instead  of  foster- 
ing, litigation.  In  the  law  of  real  estate  he  was  well 
versed,  and  especially  successful  in  suits  of  eject- 
ment. In  the  earlier  years  he  nearly  monopolized  the 
drawing  of  building  contracts,  which  was  then  much 
more  difficult  than  now,  as  the  description  of  mate- 
rials, dimensions,  and  other  details  were  inserted  in 
the  body  of  the  instrument,  without  a  reference  to  a 
separate  plan  and  specifications.  Hon.  Isaac  Hills, 
who  commenced  practicing  at  Rochester  in  1824, 
states  that  he  had  been  a  mechanic,  and  thought  he 
could  enter  into  friendly  competition  with  one  whose 
knowledge  was  all  derived  from  books,  but  did  not 
succeed  in  drawing  away  the  business.  Judge  Chapin 
was  identified  with  the  monetary  institutions  of  the 
city :  among  these  was  the  old  Bank  of  Monroe, 
organized  in  1829,  of  which  he  became  the  President. 
On  the  organization  of  the  Monroe  County  Savings 
Bank,  in  1850,  he  was  appointed  trustee  and  attor- 
ney :  this  well  managed  institution  now  has  a  sur- 
plus of  over  $300,000.  The  threads  of  his  life  were 
closely  interwoven  with  the  history  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church.  In  1832  Rev.  Joseph  Penny, 
D.  D.,  afterwards  the  learned  President  of  Hamilton 
College,  was  installed  pastor.  At  this  time  our  sub- 
ject was  a  pillar  of  the  church  enterprise,  and  de- 


cided in  his  religious  convictions,  and  years  before 
had  erected  a  family  altar,  but  he  refrained  from 
church  membership  until  1838,  when  he  made  a  pub- 
lic profession  ;  and  in  1834  was  ordained  a  ruling 
elder.  The  same  year  a  new  church  building  was 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  present  City  Hall.  For  a 
period  of  forty  years  he  performed  his  duties  with 
singular  zeal  and  devotion.  He  was  the  intimate 
colaborer  of  the  successive  pastors  :  Rev.  Dr.  Penny, 
Rev.  Tryon  Edwards,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Malcolm  N.  Mc- 
Laren, D.  D.,  Rev.  Joshua  H.  Mcllvaine,  D.  D., 
and  Rev.  Calvin  Pease,  D.D., — clergymen  of  unusual 
ability.  At  meetings  of  the  session  his  punctual 
presence  could  be  relied  on.  Making  American  mis- 
sions in  foreign  countries  an  especial  study,  he  was 
always  prepared  to  add  to  the  value  and  interest  of 
the  missionary  monthly  concerts.  Familiar  with  the 
constitution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  he  was  a 
wise  counselor  in  the  Presbytery,  the  Synod,  and  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  States,  where  im- 
portant and  difficult  questions  are  often  decided. 
For  twenty  years  he  was  Clerk  of  the  session :  the  re- 
cords bear  evidence  of  his  fidelity.  In  1863,  when  he 
was  laid  aside  from  active  duty  by  failing  health. 
Rev.  Dr.  Pease,  the  pastor,  in  his  anniversary  ser- 
mon, thus  summed  up  the  religious  work  and  char- 
acter of  Judge  Chapin : 

"Almost  the  entire  present  membership  of  this 
church  have  been  introduced  to  her  commtmion  by 
his  hand,  and  can  witness  to  his  faithful  watchful- 
ness and  vigilant  care  for  them  ;  a  man  whose  scru- 
pulous accuracy,  whose  measured  propriety  of  de- 
portment, whose  kindness  of  manner,  and  Christian 
consistency  of  life  are  an  honor  to  the  Christian 
church." 

His  religious  character  was  active  rather  than  de- 
monstrative. He  was  not  given  to  bursts  of  feeling, 
but  any  benevole^tt  or  charitable  movement  awakened 
his  zeal.  The  later  years  of  his  life  were  invested , 
with  interest  as  one  of  the  surviving  pioneers.  From 
six  hundred  inhabitants  he  had  seen  the  population 
increase  more  than  a  hundred  fold.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Pioneer  Association,  formed  in  1847,  and 
the  recital  of  early  reminiscences  gave  him  much 
pleasure.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred 
after  a  lingering'  and  painful  disease,  he  was  the 
oldest  member  of  the  bar,  on  which  he  had  exerted 
an  influence  for  moral  good  seldom  falling  to  the  lot 
of  any  individual.  The  sentiments  of  his  associates 
were  thus  expressed  in  part : 

"  Besohed,  That  in  the  death  of  Judge  Chapin  we 
have  lost  a  brother,  who,  through  near  fifty  years  of 
devotion  to  his  profession  in  our  midst,  has  preserved 
the  love  and  esteem  of  his  associates,  by  universal 
ability,  tried  probity  in  the  least  as  well  as  the  great- 
est things,  and  by  his  uniform  unfailing  kindness 
and  courtesy  in  the  discharge  of  all  its  duties." 
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Judge  Chumasero,  in  adjourning  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sions, put  on  record  these  with  other  words  :  "Inde- 
fatigable in  business,  prompt  and  persevering  in 
action,  having  a  conscience  void  of  offense  toward 
God  and  toward  man,  guided  in  all  he  said  or  did 
by  the  spirit  of  a  true  Christian,  his  loss  will  be  felt 
not  only  by  his  brethren  of  the  bar,  but  by  our  whole 
community."  The  trustees  of  the  Monroe  County 
Savings  Bank  recognized,  "  among  the  traits  which 
ennobled  his  character,  his  fidelity  to  duty  as  a  man 
and  a  Christian,  his  unswerving  integrity  and  recti- 
tude of  purpose,  his  uniform  courtesy  and  kindness 
of  heart,  and  his  firm  adherence  to  principle  in  all 
the  affairs  of  life."  In  the  vacancy  of  the  pastorate 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  the  funeral  sermon 
was  preached  by  Rev.  Albert  G.  Hall,  D.  D.,  who, 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  had  been  the 
pastor  of  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church,  and  inti- 
mately associated  with  Judge  Chapin  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical courts  and  in  the  fellowship  of  the  citizen  and 
the  Christian,  and  who  vividly  and  eloquently  de- 
picted the  principal  traits  of  his  life  and  character. 
The  session  of  the  church  recorded  their  affection 
for  the  memory  of  his  "many  virtues,  his  adherence 
to  Christian  principle  in  all  the  walks  and  relations 
of  life,  and  his  faithfulness  as  an  oflBcer  of  the 
church."  In  a  notice  of  his  life  furnished  to  the 
New  York  Obser'oer,  Rev.  Dr.  Mcllvaine,  of  Prince 
ton,  thus  speaks  of  Judge  Chapin  in  the  years  of 
his  pastorate  at  Rochester  : 

"For  more  than  twelve  years  the  writer  of  this 
notice,  as  the  pastor  of  the  church,  was  associated 
with  Judge  Chapin  in  the  most  confidential  and  inti- 
mate manner,  and  the  impression  made  upon  him  by 
the  integrity,  faithfulness,  and  efficiency,  but,  above 
all,  by  the  wisdom  of  this  remarkable  man,  can 
never  be  erased.  In  fact,  among  all  his  associates 
in  that  session,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  was 
pre-eminent  for  wisdom.  Especially  in  forecasting 
the  consequences  and  results  of  any  proposed  course 
of  action  or  enterprise  he  was  unrivaled,  and  we 
could  never  feel  that  we  had  decided  upon  any 
measure  until  he  ,had  expressed  his  views." 

The  first  wife  of  Judge  Chapin,  who  was  the 
mother  of  three  children,  died  in  1823.  Three  years 
afterwar(^he  married  Lucy  Terry,  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam Barton,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  widow  of 
Simeon  T.  Kibbe,  of  Canandaigua,  N.  T.,  by  whom 
he  also  had  three  children.  His  eldest  daughter, 
the  wife  of  Rev.  Eli  Smith,  a  missionary  in  Syria, 
who  commenced  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the 
Syriac  language,  died  in  that  country  in  1843  :  her 
son  graduated  at  Yale  College,  in  1864,  with  the 
second  honor.  Another  daughter  married  the  Rev. 
Darwin  Chichester,  of  Burdett,  Schuyler  county, 
N.  Y.,  and  a  third  married  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Higgens, 
of  Big  Flats,  Chemung  county,  N.  Y.     A  son.  Rev. 


Henry  B.  Chapin,  is  Principal  of  the  Collegiate 
School  for  Boys,  New  York  city.  The  late  Charles 
H.  Chapin,  of  Rochester,  was  a  younger  son. 


nHAPITSr,     CHARLES   HALL,    a   well    known 
manufacturer.  President  of  the  Bank  of  Ro- 
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Chester,  and  the  son  of  the  foregoing,  was  born 
at  Rochester  on  the  6th  day  of  January,  1830,  and 
died  there  on  the  16th  of  March,  1882.  Of  excellent 
parentage,  and  in  one  line  a  descendant  of  Dr.  Tim- 
othy Dwight,  the  eminent  theologian  and  President 
of  Yale  College,  he  was  the  heir  of  New  England 
habits  and  qualities.  After  the  completion  of  his 
school  education,  he  engaged  in  business  pursuits. 
In  1854  he  married  Elizabeth  Kidd,  daughter  of 
"William  Kidd,  Esq.,  a  man  prominently  identified 
with  the  growth  and  interests  of  the  city  of  Roches- 
ter, which  Mr.  Chapin  made  his  home  through 
life,  with  the  exception  of  four  years  passed,  when 
young,  in  the  employ  of  the  Mercantile  Bank,  of 
New  York  city.  His  father-in-law  was  the  founder 
of  the  Kidd  Iron  Works.  Though  not  enjoying 
good  health,  Mr.  Chapin  had  exhibited  uncommon 
energy  and  business  aptitude,  and,  when  Mr.  Kidd 
measurably  withdrew  from  his  manufacturing  inter- 
ests into  the  banking  business,  Mr.  Chapin,  by  a 
natural  progression,  succeeded  him.  in  the  conduct 
of  the  Iron  Works :  for  many  years  the  firm  of 
Chapin  &  Terry  carried  on  the  foundry  business 
successfully.  His  character  was  unblemished,  and 
he  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  the  citizens  of  Rochester. 
So,  when  in  1871  the  banking  enterprise  of  Kidd  & 
Chapin  was  launched,  whose  origin  we  have  noted 
in  our  sketch  of  the  senior  partner,  Mr.  Chapin  was 
prepared  to  assume  its  entire  charge,  and  guide  it 
with  skill  and  profit.  Mr.  Kidd  was  then  a  banker 
in  New  York  city,  where  he  had  established  the 
firm  of  Kidd,  Pierce  &  Co,  Premises  at  Rochester 
were  prepared  on  the  site  of  a  solitary  log  cabin  of 
sixty  years  before.  The  forest  and  Indian  trails  had 
given  place  to  a  city  of  more  than  60,000  inhabi- 
tants, with  its  fine  avenues  and  structures,  the  most 
splendid  of  which,  through  the  enterprise  of  Daniel 
W.  Powers,  was  rising  on  the  old  sjte  like  the  pal- 
ace of  Aladdin.  Having  a  frontage  of  500  feet  on 
three  streets,  Powers's  Commercial  Building,  eight 
stories  in  height,  stands  on  a  solid  rock,  substantial, 
fireproof,  and  finished  on  the  most  elaborate  plan 
for  comfort  and  convenience.  From  its  tower, 
mounting  sixty  feet  above  the  roof,  the  older  in- 
habitants can  see  a  stretch  of  more  than  15,000  hu- 
man abodes,  which,  in  their  boyhood,  was  the  haunt 
of  the  wild  deer.    It  is  equaled  by  no  city  of  the 
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same  size,  and  surpassed  by  few  in  the  country. 
The  hanking  house  of  Kidd  &  Chapin  was  fitted  up 
on  the  first  floor  in  the  best  taste,  with  attractive 
furniture  and  fixtures.  It  was  provided  with  a  bur- 
glar-proof safe  and  the  most  approved  conveniences 
for  the  business.  George  M.  Sweet,  previously  of 
the  First  National  Bank,  took  the  position  of  Teller, 
and  W.  K.  Shefler,  of  the  Flour  City  Bank,  that  of 
bookkeeper.  Possessing  ample  capital,  the  expe- 
rience and  energy  of  Mr.  Chapin,  seconded  by  the 
selection  of  well  qualified  assistants,  ma&e  the  enter- 
prise a  success  from  the  outset.  Deposits  were  re- 
ceivfed,  exchange  dealt  in,  and  collecting  and  other 
features  of  a  general  banking  business  transacted. 
It'was  continued  until  February  1,  1875,  when  an 
organization,  under  the  State  banking  law,  was  de- 
cided on,  and  the  house  was  merged  in  the  Bank  of 
Rochester,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  which,  six 
months  later,  was  increased  to  $200,000.  Mr.  Cha- 
pin was  elected  the  President,  J.  Moreau  Smith, 
Vice-President,  and  George  M.  Sweet,  Cashier.  To- 
gether with  these  officers  and  Mr.  Kidd,  there  were 
associated  in  the  Board  of  Directors,  seven  other 
prominent  citizens.  Mr.  Chapin  remained  in  the 
presidency  until  his  death,  and  the  bank  attained  a 
high  character  for  its  financial  stability.  Its  de- 
posits reached  about  $500,000  yearly,  and  a  hand- 
some surplus  was  accumulated.  In  1877  Mr.  Cha- 
pin organized  the  Rochester  Car  Wheel  Works, 
growing  out  of  the  previous  manufacturing  busi- 
ness. His  son,  WiUiam  K.  Chapin,  was  made  the 
Vice-President  and  Treasurer  ;  his  son,  Charles  T. 
Chapin,  the  Secretary  ;  and  James  Campbell,  the 
Superintendent.  A  large  force  of  men  has  been 
since  employed,  and  the  production  has  risen  to  30,- 
000  car  wheels  yearly,  or  about  two-thirds  of  the 
capacity  of  the  works,  consuming  seventy-five  hun- 
dred tons  of  iron.  The  material  is  a  combination  of 
Salisbury  and  Lake  Superior  iron,  a  blend  un- 
equaled  in  strength,  durability,  and  toughness  of 
fiber.  The  wheels  are  used  principally  on  the  lead- 
ing railways  of  New  York  and  the  Western  States, 
and  those  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Mr.  Chapin 
was  likewise  the  Vice-President  of  the  Charlotte 
Iron  Works,  and  a  trustee  of  the  Roberts  Iron  Com- 
pany, of  Kingston,  Ontario,  and  connected  with 
various  other  enterprises.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Rochester  Club.  In  politics  he  was  a  Republican, 
but  never  sought  or  held  secular  office  of  any  kind. 
Throughout  life  he  had  been  subject  to  cardiac  dis- 
turbance, and  had  been  often  compelled  for  a  time 
to  suspend  his  business  activity  ;  but  being  of  a  ner- 
vous temperament,  and  eager  for  employment,  he 
would  shorten  too  much  these  periods  of  rest.  Fi- 
nally his  trouble  was  complicated  by  what  proved  to 


be  an  acute  attack  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  which  was 
the  direct  cause  of  his  death.  Having  remained 
home  for  a  single  day,  he  was,  with  his  usual  per- 
sistence, about  to  rise  the  next  morning  and  go  to 
his  business,  despite  the  protests  of  his  family,  when 
he  fell  back  gasping,  and  two  or  three  hours  later 
expired.  At  the  funeral  services  at  St. "Luke's 
Church,  of  which  he  had  been  for  several  years  a 
vestryman.  Rev.  Dr.  Austice,  the  rector,  officiating, 
there  was  a  remarkable  offering  of  floral  tributes  in 
beautiful  and  unique  forms,  not  the  least  significant 
of  which  was  a  large  floral  car  wheel,  presented  by 
the  employes  of  the  works  founded  by  Mr.  Chapin. 
The  surviving  members  of  the  family  are  Mrs. 
Chapin  and  four  children,— William  Kidd  Chapin, 
and  Charles  Terry  Chapin,  before  mentioned,  Mrs. 
W.  E.  Marcus,  of  New  York,  and  Edward  HaU 
Chapin.  A  daughter,  Eleanor  B.  Chapin,  died  in 
Florence,  Italy,  April  6,  1881. 


COOK,  FREDERICK,  President  of  the  Bank 
of  Rochester,  of  the  Rochester  German 
Insurance  Co.,  and  of  the  Rochester  Driv- 
ing Park  Association,  was  born  at  Wildbad,  a 
celebrated  watering  place,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Wiir- 
temberg,  Germany,  Dec.  3,  1833.  Wildbad,  a  town 
of  the  circle  of  the  Black  Forest,  on  the  borders  of 
Baden,  nestles  in  a  valley  on  the  Enz,  a  tributary  of 
the  Neckar,  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Rhine.  This 
was  the  natal  town  of  John  F.  Cook  (German 
Kuch),  a  contractor,  whose  wife  was  Elizabeth  Han- 
salmann,  a  native  of  the  village  of  Dobel,  the  high- 
est inhabited  spot  of  the  Black  Forest  region.  In 
this  romantic  country,  penetrated  by  spurs  of  the 
Alps,  the  childhood  of  their  son,  Frederick  Cook, 
was  spent.  The  German  schools  afforded  him  the 
foundation  of  a  good  education,  and  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  parents  to  give  him  the  benefits  of  a 
College  course,  with  the  view  of  a  professional  career. 
The  illness  and  death  of  the  father,  in  Frederick's 
twelfth  year,  leaving  a  family  of  eight  children,  dis- 
sipated this  hope,  and  the  children  were  separated. 
An  uncle  had  emigrated  to  this  country  and  settled 
in  Ohio,  and  it  was  the  original  plan  that  some  of 
the  children  should  join  him  in  that  State,  but  that 
domestic  event,  which  often  changes  the  source  of 
families,  seems  to  have  somewhat  shortened  the  jour- 
ney. In  1848  Fredeiick  landed  at  New  York.  He 
was  alone,  but  proceeded  by  the  railway  route, 
which  had  just  been  opened,  to  the  city  of  Buffalo, 
where  he  had  a  married  sister,  who  had  come  to  this 
country  four  years  previously.  His  sister  and  her 
husband  apprenticed  him  to  a  shoemaker,  on  the 
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terms  then  prevalent :  board  and  shoes,  but  not  other 
clothing,  with  $10  in  cash  for  the  first  year ;  the 
same,  with  $20,  for  the  second  year  ;  and  the  same, 
with  $30,  for  the  third  year.  The  compensation  was 
insufficient,  and  the  occupation  too  limited  to  meet 
the  views  of  the  lad,  and,  after  six  months  service, 
he  took  "  French  leave."  An  attempt  to  reconcile 
him  to  the  shoemaker's  bench  was  found  unavailing, 
and  it  was  deemed  best  to  let  him  follow  his  bent. 
Engaging  with  a  butcher  to  learn  that  trade,  at  Buf- 
falo, he  remained  there  for  a  time,  and  then  went  to 
Batavia  to  work  at  the  same  business.  Industrious 
in  his  employment,  and  studious  in  the  intervals  of 
leisure,  he  had  mastered  conversational  English. 
Here  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Mr.  D.  W.  Tomlin- 
son.  President  of  the  Bank  of  Batavia.  This  was 
the  time  when  railway  consolidation  was  initiated. 
Batavia  was  the  original  terminus  of  the  old  Tona- 
wanda  Railroad  extending  west  from  Rochester.  It 
had  been  completed  to  Buffalo  in  1840,  and  in  1850 
the  corporation  was  merged  with  the  Attica  and 
Buffalo  R.  R.  Co.  Mr.  Tomlinson  was  interested  in 
these  movements,  and  a  director  of  the  new  com- 
pany, which  was  christened  the  Buffalo  and  Roches- 
ter R.  R.  Co.  Its  tracks  formed  an  important  part 
of  the  Western  route.  Foreign  emigration  to  the 
Western  States  was  increasing.  It  occurred  to  Mr. 
Tomlinson,  who  was  prepossessed  in  favor  of  young 
Cook,  that  he  would  be  capable  of  acting  as  brake- 
man  on  the  emigrant  train,  and  that,  in  view  of  his 
ability  to  speak  the  English  and  German  languages 
fluently,  he  would  be  useful  in  assisting  to  pass  the 
German  immigrants  over  that  road.  The  offer  was 
made,  and  gladly  accepted.  Mr.  Tomlinson  was  not 
disappointed  in  his  anticipations.  Commencing  in 
his  seventeenth  year,  young  Cook  continued  to  per- 
form the  duties  with  so  much  promptness,  energy, 
and  vigilance,  that  when  the  road  was  merged,  with 
all  the  other  roads  between  Albany  and  Buffalo,  in 
the  great  New  York  Central  corporation,  he  was 
promoted  to  be  conductor  on  the  emigrant  train, 
which  was  transferred  to  the  Niagara  Falls  Division. 
He  afterwards  acted  as  freight  conductor,  and  finally 
was  made  passenger  conductor,  serving  in  these  dif- 
ferent capacities  for  nearly  twenty  years  as  one  of 
the  most  useful  and  trusted  employes.  During  this 
period  he  became  a  stockholder  of  the  new  Pull- 
man Car  Co.,  and  the  success  of  that  great  enter- 
prise laid  the  foundation  of  his  fortune.  In  1853 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Catherine  Yaky,  of  Rome, 
N.  Y.,  who  died  in  March,  1864.  His  present  wife 
was  Miss  Barbara  Agne,  to  whom  he  was  married  in 
1865.  In  the  spring  of  1869,  her  health  being  feeble, 
he  obtained  a  leave  of  absence  for  eight  months,  and 
accompanied  her  on  a  trip  to  Europe,  visiting  his 


relatives  and  the  scenes  of  his  childhood,  and  renew- 
ing his  acquaintance  with  his  schoolmates,  now 
performing  their  parts  as  a  new  generation  in  the 
drama  of  human  life.  His  wife's  health  was  greatly 
improved,  and  he  returned  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year.  The  next  spring  he  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  Excise  Commissioner  of  Rochester,  from  his 
friend  Hon.  John  Lutes,  who  had  been  elected  to  the 
mayoralty.  Notwithstanding  this  appointment,  his 
position  with  the  N.  Y.  Central  Railway  Co., — which 
was  now  consolidated  with  the  Hudson  River  R.  R. 
Co., — was  kept  open  for  him,  the  Superintendent, 
Mr.  Tillinghast,  being  desirous  of  retaining  the  servi- 
ces of  so  faithful  an  oflficial ;  and  during  the  year  1871 
he  again  acted  as  conductor.  His  own  health,  how- 
ever, was  suffering,  in  consequence  of  the  exposure 
of  railway  life,  especially  from  rheumatism,  and  he 
finally  resigned,  Jan.  1,  1873.  On  this  occasion 
his  friends  and  railroad  associates  surprised  him  with 
a  present  of  a  solid  set  of  silver,  as  a  token  of  their 
appreciation  and  esteem.  This  was  the  gratifying 
finale  of  the  first  period  of  his  active  life,  to  which 
he  looks  back  with  pleasant  recollections,  unalloyed, 
save  by  one  sorrowful  incident.  His  younger,  and 
only  right  brother,  William,  who  followed  him  from 
Germany,  and  took  his  place  as  brakeman  on  the 
emigrant  train,  was  killed  by  the  "overhead" 
bridge,  near  Pekin  station,  on  the  Niagara  Falls  Di- 
vision, in  1858.  Mr.  Cook's  term  as  Excise  Com- 
missioner was  for  three  years,  but,  on  account  of 
his  health,  he  resigned  in  the  spring  of  1873,  and 
again  visited  Europe  with  his  wife,  remaining 
abroad  until  November,  1873.  They  made  a  tour  of 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  but  passed  the  time  mainly 
at  Wildbad,  where  there  are  warm  baths  sustaining 
a  temperature  from  94°  to  100"  P.  ;  at  Kissingen,  in 
Bavaria,  noted  for  its  saline  springs  and  chalybeate 
waters  ;  and  at  the  ancient  city  of  Stuttgart,  the 
capital  of  Wurtemberg,  surrounded  by  its  gardens 
and  vineyards.  Returning  to  Rochester  with  renew- 
ed strength,  he  was  prevailed  on,  against  his  wishes,, 
to  accept  the  Democratic  nomination,  in  1874,  for 
Mayor  of  the  city.  His  popularity,  not  only  with 
his  own  countrymen,  whose  numbers  in  Rochester 
had  greatly  multiplied,  but  with  all  classes  of  Ameri- 
cans, was  such  as  to  form  a  well  grounded  belief 
that  he  would  be  elected,  notwithstanding  the  as- 
cendency of  the  Republican  party  in  Rochester  ;  but 
a  new  issue  was  forced  into  the  canvass  by  the  ex- 
citement against  the  New  York  Central  RailroadCo., 
on  account  of  the  elevated  tracks  through  the  city. 
The  prejudice  was  fanned  into  undue  proportions, 
and,  under  the  cry  of  "railroad  candidate,"  he  was 
defeated  by  Hon.  George  G.  Clarkson,  who  received 
a  majority  of  434  votes.    The  record,  however,  is 
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very  complimentary  to  Mr.  Cook,  for,  at  every  elec- 
tion since  that  date,  the  Democratic  candidate  has 
been  defeated  by  a  majority  of  not  less  than  1,500 
votes.  The  same  year  he  was  one  of  the  charter 
members  of  the  "  Germania  Lodge  of  Perfection,  of 
Rochester,"  the  first  and  only  Masonic  lodge  of  its 
kind  where  members  work  in  the  German  language. 
Of  this  lodge  he  became  the  K.  H.  D.  G.  M.  He  has 
passed  all  the  Masonic  degrees  to  the  thirty-second 
inclusive.  As  Mr.  Cook's  pecuniary  resources  in- 
creased, he  made  investments  in  various  manufactur- 
ing cbncerns,  among  which  was  the  Bartholomay 
Brewery  Co.,  organized  in  1874,  with  a  capital  of 
$250,000,  the  business  of  which  was  originally  com- 
menced in  a  small  way  by  Will  &  Bartholomay. 
Mr.  Bartholomay  was  elected  the  President,  Mr. 
Cook,  the  Vice-President,  a  position  which  he  still 
retains  ;  and  Mr.  Will,  the  Treasurer  ;  and  George 
Arnold,  Secretary  of  the  company,  which  has  a  capi- 
tal of  $250,000,  and  employs  some  one  hundred  per- 
sons, producing  annually  a  value  of  over  $1,000,000. 
The  production  of  the  malt  house  in  connection  with 
the  brewery  amounts  to  about  200,000  bushels.  He 
also  became  a  large  stockholder  and  director  of  the 
Sill  Stove  Co.,  formed  about  1873,  succeeding  Mr. 
E.  E.  Sill,  who,  some  ten  years  before,  had  himself 
succeeded  Bennett  &  Co.,  the  original  proprietors. 
The  company,  which  has  become  well  known  as  the 
manufacturers  of  the  "St.  James  Stove,"  employs  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  persons.  It  has  a  ware- 
house at  Chicago.  Mr.  Cook's  financial  ability,  as 
displayed  both  in  his  private  operations  and  in  pub- 
lic trusts,  especially  as  a  director  of  the  Rochester 
German  Insurance  Co.,  to  which  position  he  was 
elected  in  1873,  caused  him  to  be  chosen  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  company  in  1876.  This  was  established 
as  a  local  insurance  company,  Feb.  22, 1873,  under  the 
statutes  of  this  State,  which  had  gradually  come  to 
include  a  comprehensive  and  efficient  body  of  insur- 
ance law  and  regulations.  The  original  capital  of 
$100,000  was  so  successfully  managed  that  dividends 
of  at  least  ten  per  cent,  have  been  paid  from  the  outset, 
and  in  1874  a  dividend  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  was 
declared,  and  the  capital  increased  to  $200,000.  It 
now  grew  to  be  an  agency  company,  and,  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  Cook,  an  extensive  business  has 
been  established  all  over  the  country.  Such  an  ex- 
pansion has  often  been  fraught  with  disaster  to  com- 
panies fortified  with  ampler  capital.  Difference -in 
management  is  apparent  in  the  result.  While  nearly 
every  year  more  or  less  insurance  companies,  under 
a  gradual  diminution  of  their  surplus,  have  fallen 
below  the  standard  required  by  the  laws  of  the 
State,  and  been  forced  to  suspend  or  provide  new 
capital  to  meet  the  deficiency,  the  Rochester  German 


Insurance  Co.  has  pursued  a  course  of  imiform 
prosperity,  and,  besides  paying  uninterrupted  divi- 
dends of  ten  per  cent,  has  rolled  up  a  net  surplus  of 
$125,000.  Losses  by  fire  have  of  course  varied,  but 
the  net  premiums  have  averaged  about  double  the 
amount.  The  ratio  of  the  expenses  of  management 
to  premium  receipts  has  ranked  the  company,  every 
year,  among  the  most  economically  managed  in  the 
State,  there  being  in  some  years  but  one  or  two  show- 
ing a  lower  rate.  In  addition  to  the  capital  and  net 
surplus  ($325,000),  the  liabilities  consist  of  about 
$158,000  unearned  premium  reserve,  and  $22,000  re- 
served for  unpaid  losses  and  other  liabilities.  Assets, 
representing  the  sum  of  more  than  half  a  million  of 
dollars,  consist,  in  round  numbers,  of  United  States 
bonds,  $115,000 ;  Bank  of  Rochester,  $28,000  ;  ap- 
proved bonds  and  mortgages,  $240,000 ;  real  estate, 
$3,000  ;  cash  in  banks  and  on  hand,  $78,000  ;  due 
from  agents,  and  set  home  office,  $35,000 ;  and  inter- 
est due,  $7,000.  The  agency  business  is  divided 
into  three  departments,  under  the  care  of  special 
agents,  covering  respectively  the  Eastern,  Middle, 
and  Western  States,  with  a  general  agency  at  San 
Francisco  for  the  Pacific  coast.  Risks  are  written 
in  about  two-thirds  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  the 
company  being  represented  by  two  hundred  and 
fifty  local  agents  in  the  principal  cities  and 
towns.  Policies  are  also  underwritten  for  the  New 
York  Bowery  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  of  New  York 
city ;  the  New  Hampshire  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  of 
Manchester  ;  and  the  Buffalo  German  Fire  Insur- 
ance Co., — sound  and  well  managed  institutions. 
With  Mr.  Cook  as  the  President  are  associated  as 
officers :  Hon.  John  Lutes,  Vice-President ;  Henry 
Norden,  Secretary  ;  and  H.  F.  Atwood,  Assistant 
Secretary ;  the  board  of  direction  consisting  of 
twenty  of  the  principal  business  men  of  the  city. 
Pew  insurance  corporations  in  the  State  can  point 
to  such  a  history  and  showing  as  the  Rochester  Ger- 
man Insurance  Co.  Mr.  Cook's  experience  was 
varied  by  his  election  the  same  year,  1876,  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Driving  Park  Association,  on  the  resig- 
nation of  Mr.  George  Whitney.  Three  years  before, 
Mr.  Whitney  and  some  others  bought  some  eighty- 
six  acres  of  land,  within  the  city  line  but  about  two 
miles  from  the  mercantile  centre,  for  a  driving  park. 
State  Fair  buildings  were  erected  at  a  cost  of  about 
$60,000,  independent  of  the  driving  park  structures, 
the  park  and  the  buildings  being  admitted  to  be  the 
finest  of  the  kind  in  the  whole  country.  Owing  to 
the  receipts  of  the  State  Fair  aggregating  only 
about  $3,500  each  third  year,  instead  of  $10,000 
as  anticipated,  the  association  lost  money.  Mr. 
Cook  had  to  confront  the  problem  of  redeeming 
this   undertaking,    which   to   many   would    have 
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been  a  forlorn  hope.  A  complete  solution  re- 
quired extreme  measures,  and  in  1877  the  as- 
sociation was  sold  out  by  the  sheriff,  and  bought 
in  by  Mr.  Cook,  on  behalf  of  the  old  stock- 
holders, for  $55,000,  with  the  understanding  that 
each  of  them  should  be  admitted  'pro  rata  to  the 
amount  of  stock  held  at  the  time  of  foreclosure. 
Having  thus  resurrected  the  enterprise,  and,  with 
his  friends,  infused  new  life  into  the  Driving  Park 
Association,  he  has  since  continued,  as  President, 
to  manage  its  affairs  with  his  accustomed  sagacity 
and  force,  and  has  made  it  noted  in  the  sporting 
annals  of  the  country.  It  was  at  this  park  that 
Maud  S.,  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  mare,  in  the  presence  of 
her  owner  and  a  large  assemblage,  made  the  fastest 
time  on  record  of  10^^.  Mr.  Cook's  associates,  as 
directors,  are  E.  B.  Parsons,  G.  W.  Archer,  Vice- 
President  James  W.  Whitney,  William  Bartholo- 
may,  J.  T.  Cunningham,  E.  B.  Chace,  A.  V.  Smith, 
A.  G-.  Wheeler,  F.  Goetzman,  A.  Collins,  G.  A. 
Kramer,  and  W.  H.  Bowman  ;  Mr.  Collins  is  the 
Secretary  and  Treasurer.  The  park  is  used  for  the 
fair  of  the  Western  New  York  Agricultural  Society, 
which  succeeded  the  Monroe  County  Agricultural 
Society  in  1875,  and  is  let  for  firemen's  conventions 
and  other  purposes.  Season  tickets  are  issued  to  the 
Gentlemen's  Pleasure  Driving  Association,  another 
of  Rochester's  social  institutions.  Receipts  for  the 
past  year  amounted  to  over  $16,000,  and  the  net  pro- 
fits to  about  $11,000,  $7,050  of  which  was  used  for  a 
dividend  of  fifteen  per  cent,  on  the  capital  stocks,  and 
$2,000  for  repairing  and  painting  buildings,  leaving 
about  $3,500  cash  in  the  treasury,  and  bills  receiv- 
able amounting  to  about  $850.  Buildings  of  orna- 
mental design  comprise  a  fine  residential  club  house 
and  ample  stabling.  The  grand  stand,  two  stories 
high,  will  hold  thirty-five  hundred  people.  There 
are  two  other  stands,  the  three  together  accommodat- 
ing from  six  thousand  to  seven  thousand  persons. 
The  structures,  including  the  fencing,  are  painted 
light  green,  with  dark  green  trimmings.  The  track, 
an  oval,  is  laid  out  on  level  ground,  and  the  whole  is 
brought  within  the  sweep  of  vision  from  the  grand 
stand,  w&ich  affords  a  picturesque  view  beyond  the 
enclosure.  Mr.  Cook's  rural  taste,  inherited  from 
his  romantic  birthplace,  has  caused  him  to  take  a 
special  interest  in  the  Mount  Hope  Cemetery,  owned 
and  controlled  by  the  city,  of  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  Commissioner  in  1878,  and  re-appointed  in 
1881.  Groimds  were  first  laid  out  in  1838,  and  have 
been  gradually  improved  with  funds  procured  from 
the  sale  of  lots,  without  expense  to  the  city,  although 
free  interments  are  allowed  for  those  not  having 
means  for  purchase.  In  1874  a  new  entrance,  with 
a  beautiful  and  commodious  edifice  built  of   gray 


stone,  took  the  place  of  the  previous  structures,  which 
were  put  up  in  1859.  The  chapel  and  vault  were 
erected,  in  1860,  at  a  cost  exceeding  $10,000.  The 
principal  improvements  have  been  upon  the  grounds, 
which  consist  of  ridges  and  ravines,  admirably 
adapted  by  nature  to  the  purposes  of  a  rural  ceme- 
tery. Original  forest  trees  have  been  preserved  in 
good  condition,  and  the  enclosure  is  beautiful  and 
romantic  in  its  nooks  and  comers,  and  in  the  tout 
ensemble.  Though  disinclined  to  political  life,  and 
essentially  a  business  man  of  laborious  habits,  Mr. 
Cook  has  been  drawn  in,  through  ties  of  personal 
friendship,  to  some  degree  of  activity  as  a  party 
leader.  He  has  frequently  been  a  member  and 
Chairman  of  City  and  County  Democratic  Com- 
mittees, and  was  a  delegate  to  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Convention,  at  St.  Louis,  in  1876,  when 
ex-Governor  Tilden  was  nominated  for  the  Presi- 
dency, and  was  likewise  a  delegate  to  the  Convention 
at  Cincinnati  in  1880,  which  placed  General  Han- 
cock at  the  head  of  the  national  ticket.  On  the 
latter  occasion  he  was  the  Vice-President  of  the 
convention,  representing  the  State  of  New  York. 
In  March,  1880,  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Cor- 
nell one  of  the  managers  of  the  Western  House  of 
Refuge,  which  was  established  at  Rochester  in  1846, 
where,  in  convenient  buildings  surrounded  by  ex- 
tensive grounds,  about  500  boys  are  employed  in 
work  and  study,  reclaiming  them  from  idleness  and 
vice,  and  fitting  them  for  useful  employments.  Un- 
der an  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  in  1875,  a 
building  for  girls  was  erected  and  opened  in  1876. 
Governor  Cleveland  re-appointed  Mr.  Cook  in  March, 
1883.  Mr.  Cook's  fiduciary  positions  were  increased, 
in  1880,  by  his  election  as  a  trustee  of  the  Rochester 
Savings  Bank,  one  of  the  earliest  established  in  the 
State,  or  in  the  country.  It  was  incorporated  in 
April,  1831,  and  has  in  its  whole  course  numbered 
among  its  trustees  the  best  and  ablest  citizens.  It 
has  uniformly  commanded  public  confidence,  and 
its  deposits  have  swelled,  from  $3,300  the  first  year, 
to  more  than  $10,000,000.  The  call  on  Mr.  Cook's 
energy  and  financial  ability  has  been  recently  fur- 
ther extended.  Since  1878  he  has  been  a  director  of 
the  Bank  of  Rochester.  In  March,  1882,  on  the 
death  of  Mr.  Charles  Hall  Chapin,  the  President, 
Mr.  Cook  was  elected  as  his  successor.  Already 
familiar  with  its  condition  and  history,  he  has  en- 
tered upon  its  management  with  industry  and  spirit, 
and  is  making  the  same  mark  that  has  previously 
characterized  his  financial  movements.  The  bank 
was  incorporated  in  February,  1875,  with  a  capital 
of  $100,000,  which  was  increased,  six  months  later, 
to  $200,000.  Mr.  Chapin  was  the  first  President, 
and  among  the  directors  and  leading  stockholders 
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was  the  late  William  Kldd.  Prosperity  has  attended 
the  institution,  the  deposits  of  late  years  amounting 
to  about  half  a  million  of  dollars,  with  an  accumula- 
tion of  a  fair  surplus.  It  conducts  a  regular  bank- 
ing business,  Issues  drafts,  and  makes  collections  on 
all  accessible  points.  Its  New  York  city  correspond- 
ent is  the  Fourth  National  Bank,  one  of  the  strong- 
est in  the  country.  The  officers  are  now  :  Frederick 
Cook,  President ;  G.  H.  Thompson,  Vice-President, 
T.  W.  Whittlesey,  Cashier ;  E.  B.  Burgess.  Assist- 
ant Cashier  and  Teller.  The  directors  are  Gr.  H. 
Thompson,  T.  W.  Whittlesey,  J.  B.  Mosely,  F 
Goetzman,  W.  K.  Chapin,  H.  C.  Roberts,  F.  Cook, 
J.  B.  Perkins,  H.  H.  Craig,  G.  W.  Archer,  and  G. 
Weldon.  Mr.  Cook  would  scarcely  be  a  representa- 
tive German  if  he  were  not  fond  of  music.  He  has 
done  much  to  promote  its  cultivation,  and  for  some 
years  was  the  President  of  the  Maennerchor,  a  Ger- 
man singing  society,  commenced  about  twenty  years 
ago,  and  noted  for  its  fine  rendering  of  German 
chorals  and  songs.  In  1872  he.  was  appointed,  by 
Governor  Hoffman,  Judge  Advocate,  with  rank  of 
Colonel,  of  the  Seventh  Division  of  the  National 
Guard,  State  of  New  York ;  and  in  1875  was 
appointed,  by  Governor  Tilden,  Assistant  Adjutant 
General  and  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  same  division, 
which  position  he  resigned  in  1877,  and  was  honor- 
ably discharged  by  Adjutant-General  Townsend. 
"  The  Frederick  Cook  Light  Guards  "  Company  was 
named  in  his  honor,  the  same  year.  He  retains  a 
large  interest  in  the  Pullman  Car  Co.  His  career 
is  an  illustration  of  the  combined  force  of  talents  and 
opportunity.  No  other  land  would  have  furnished, 
to  one  not  bred  to  its  customs  and  its  language,  a 
theater  for  such  rapid  rise  and  such  varied  action  ; 
and  in  any  land  the  occasion  would  have  been  found 
wanting  to  a  man  not  looking  beyond  the  grooves  of 
his  humble  employment,  while  still  performing 
faithfully,  and  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  the  duties 
of  that  employment.  Industry  and  personal  merit 
have  made  Frederick  Cook  what  he  is.  To  a  large 
frame  and  full  powers  of  endurance  he  adds  nicety 
of  judgment  and  conservative  business  tact.  He  is 
of  a  sociable  disposition,  popular,  and  possessed  of 
many  warm  personal  friends.  His  family  consists  of 
his  wife  and  daughter,  Ida  Louisa,  aged  ten  years. 


CUNNINGHAM,  JAMES,  of  Rochester,  founder 
of  one  of  the  largest  and  most  widely  known 
carriage  manufacturing  establishments  in  this 
country,  and  head  of  the  firm  of  The  James  Cun- 
ningham Son  &  Company,  was  born  in  county 
Down,  Ireland,  in  1815,     The  following  sketch  of 


Mr.  Cunningham  was  written  by  the  H(m.  Wm. 
Purcell,  editor  of  the  Rochester  Daily  Union  & 
Advertiser,  as  a  tribute  of  respect  and  appreciation 
of  a  worthy  citizen,  and  appeared  in  that  paper  of 
June  8,  1881  :  . 

"  Among  those  who  took  their  departure  on  the 
Central  special  this  morning  for  New  York,  was  one 
of  Rochester's  oldest  and  most  esteemed  citizens, 
Mr.  James  Cunningham,  who,  accompanied  by  his 
daughter,  Miss  Anna  M.  Cunningham,  will  sail  on 
Saturday  in  the  steamer  '  City  of  Chester '  for  Europe, 
where  he  intends  to  spend  the  summer.  The  depar- 
ture of  Mr.  Cunningham  furnishes  appropriate  oc- 
casion for  reference  to  his  most  remarkable  business 
career  in  Rochester  during  the  past  forty  years  and 
more  ;  and  the  Union,  indebted  for  its  facts  to  one 
well  acquainted  with  the  incidents  of  his  life,  em- 
braces it  to  pay  voluntary  tribute  to  his  worth  and 
works.  Mr.  C.  was  born  in  the  county  Down,  Ire- 
Ian,  in  1815.  When  four  years  of  age  his  father 
died,  and,  upon  attaining  his  sixteenth  year,  with 
mother,  four  brothers,  and  one  sister,  he  emigrated 
to  Canada,  where  the  family  settled  down  upon  a 
farm  of  two  hundred  acres.  The  habits  and  customs 
of  the  Canadians  were  so  slow  and  dull  that  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Province  was  but  a  slight 
improvement  upon  the  old  country,  and  in  1834,  at 
the  age  of  nineteen,  he  moved  to  Rochester  and  com- 
menced work  at  the  carriage  business,  under  instruc- 
tions, with  Hanford  &  Whitbeck,  in  a  shop  which 
stood  on  the  west  side  of  State  street,  opposite  Mum- 
ford.  For  the  first  year  he  received  one  dollar  a 
week  and  board,  with  slight  advance  in  subsequent 
years  until  he  mastered  the  mysteries  of  the  wood 
department.  In  May,  1838,  he  formed  a  copartner- 
ship with  J.  W.  Kerr  and  Blanchard  Dean,  under 
the  firm  name  of  Kerr,  Cunningham  &  Co.,  which 
conducted  its  business  in  the  old  Hanford  &  Whit- 
beck establishment.  Mr.  Cunningham  was  the  wood 
worker,  Mr.  Kerr  the  trimmer,  and  Mr.  Dean  the 
coach  smith.  This  firm  continued  three  or  four 
years,  when  it  dissolved,  with  an  indebtedness  over 
assets  of  $6,000 — a  large  sum  in  those  days.  Messrs. 
Kerr  and  Dean  went  through  bankruptcy,  and  Mr. 
Cunningham  was  left  alone  with  an  establishment 
on  his  hands  $6,000  worse  than  nothing.  Here  was 
his  first  trial,  and  his  energies  were  put  to  the  test. 
Friends  who  knew  his  circumstances  inquired  what 
he  intended  to  do,  and  his  reply  was,  '  go  on  with 
the  business.'  They  shook  their  heads  and  prophe- 
sied inevitable  ruin.  None  of  them  offered  help, 
and  he  had  no  backing.  But  with  a  courage  and  a 
will  equal  to  the  emergency,  and  with  a  capital  in 
thorough  knowledge  of  his  business  that  no  man 
could  take  from  him,  he  continued  on,  surmounting 
all  difficulties,  and  paying  off  in  a  few  years  the 
whole  amount  of  indebtedness,  with  but  few  com- 
promises. At  every  step  of  progress  his  determina- 
tion to  increase  and  extend  his  business  grew 
stronger.  About  this  time,  a  little  before  1850,  he  re- 
moved his  factory  to  its  present  site  on  Canal  and 
Litchfield  streets.  As  the  profits  were  insufficient 
for  his  purpose,  he  made  arrangements  with  a  capi- 
talist for  loans  of  money  which  cost  him  eighteen 
per  cent,  per  annum,  and  borrowed  at  this  rate  for 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  during  which  period  he 
paid  in  usurious  interest  over  $100,000  !    Although 
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oppressed  by  the  weight  of  this  exorbitant  charge, 
he  was  enabled  to  extend  his  works  and  multiply  his 
productions  without  sinking  under  the  load.  Look- 
ing back  over  that  period  now,  he  has  said  that  he 
had  no  regrets  to  express,  as  the  terms  were  the  best 
that  he  could  make  at  that  time.  But  he  felt  the 
necessity  for  freeing  himself  from  the  hands  of  the 
money  lender  ;  and,  while  studying  the  problem  of 
relief,  the  Rebellion  broke  out  and  the  war  com- 
menced. Money,  paper  currency,  became  plenty 
among  the  people,  and  their  wants  in  his  line  grew 
with  their  ability  to  purchase  and  pay.  He  now 
found  himself  able  to  meet  all  obligations  without 
borrowing,  and  began  to  reap  the  rewai-d  of  his  toil 
of  the  previous  twenty-five  years.  Prom  that  day  to 
this  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  his  establishment 
have  been  marvelous. 

"  In  this  brief  sketch  of  James  Cunningham,  and 
the  great  works  he  has  built  up,  is  a  lesson  in  what 
industry,  enterprise,  and  integrity,  with  American 
opportunities,  may  accomplish.  Had  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham remained  in  the  land  of  his  birth,  living  till  to- 
day under  the  misgovernment  that  impoverishes  the 
tillers  of  the  soil  and  suppresses  manufactures,  he 
never  could  have  attained  anything  like  the  emi- 
nence he  has  achieved.  He  now  revisits,  as  he  has 
several  times  before  revisited,  that  land,  bearing  a 
title  of  nobility  far  above  that  of  any  of  the  drones 
of  an  aristocratic  proprietary,  who  lord  it  over  their 
vast  estates,  and  live  in  idleness  and  luxury  at  the 
cost  of  the  masses  of  the  people — the  title  of  a  pro- 
ducer of  wealth  and  recompenser  of  labor.  Men 
like  James  Cunningham  are  the  true  nobility  of 
mankind,  worthy  of  all  praise  and  honor.  They 
are  the  men  who  build  up  and  make  prosperous  and 
happy  the  communities  in  which  they  live,  by  fur- 
nishing employment  to  mechanics  and  workingmen, 
and  bringing  home  and  disbursing,  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  education  of  families,  the  proceeds  of 
their  products  sold  abroad.  ******* 
Pending  his  present  trip  to  Europe,  with  a  view 
to  business  conveniences,  Mr.  Cunningham  changed 
his  firm,  which  consisted  of  himself,  his  son,  Joseph 
T.  Cunningham,  and  his  son-in-law,  Rufus  K.  Dryer, 
into  a  stock  company,  capital  $803,000.  The  change 
is  merely  one  of  form —  James  Cunningham,  Pres't ; 
Joseph  T.  Cunningham,  Sec'y  ;  and  Rufus  K.  Dryer, 
Treas.  Joseph  T.  Cunningham  and  R.  K.  Dryer  man- 
age the  business  in  detail ;  Joseph  Irving  is  General 
Superintendent ;  and  the  foremen  of  the  various 
shops  are  :  Wood,  Samuel  J.  Keunzi,  who  is  also  the 
designer  and  draftsman ;  blacksmith  shops,  John 
Clement ;  trimming,  James  Logan  ;  plating,  Jacob 
Leuhm;  painting,  Henry  Verhover;  repair,  Wm.  Mc- 
Nulty.  Mr.  Cunningham  now,  in  his  declining  years, 
has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  when  he  takes 
an  occasional  rest,  or  makes  a  trip  to  Europe  for  re- 
creation and  pleasure,  he  can  do  so  with  the  certainty 
that  matters  in  every  department  of  the  works  will 
be  capably  and  faithfully  attended  to.  The  juniors 
he  has  associated  with  him  in  the  management,  and 
to  whom  he  leaves  full  charge,  have  been  bred  to 
and  grown  up  in  the  business  of  the  establishment, 
and  follow  closely  in  his  footsteps.  They  are  familiar 
with  and  masters  of  every  department,  and  under 
their  eyes  and  direction  the  work  of  the  great  manu- 
factory goes  on  without  variation  or  cessation." 

The   visitor  who  would  appreciate  the   extent 


of  the  Cunningham  carriage  manufactory  should 
view  it  inside  and  out.  He  would  see  that  the  area 
of  ground  occupied  by  the  buildings  is  the  square 
extending  from  Canal  street  to  Litchfield  street,  a 
distance  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  feet,  and  the 
same  distance  parallel  with  those  streets.  The  build- 
ing is  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  square  with  its  eastern 
face  open.  The  manufactory  is  a  brick  structure, 
six  stories  high,  with  perfect  light  and  ventilation  to 
every  side  and  apartment.  Arising  near  the  junction 
of  the  north  and  west  wings,  and  connected  with  the 
latter,  is  a  brick  tower  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
high,  from  the  balcony  of  which  a  grand  view  of 
Lake  Ontario,  the  city  and  surrounding  country 
may  be  taken.  Inside  the  manufactory  the  extent 
of  the  rooms  is  almost  bewildering.  The  first  en- 
tered by  the  writer  was  occupied  by  finished  car- 
riages for  the  "quick  and  the  dead  "  in  endless  variety. 
To  describe  the  variety  of  coaches  and  hearses  would 
task  a  master  of  the  trade,  as  they  number  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-eight.  Only  fifty  were  in  the  room  at 
the  time,  as  the  demand  is  so  active  that  compara- 
tively few  are  kept  in  stock  at  the  works,  but  are 
shipped  to  the  company's  repositories  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  Boston.  A  75-horse  power 
engine  and  three  boilers  are  required  to  supply  the 
motive  power  to  the  machinery,  which  is  of  the 
most  improved  character;  and,  for  economy  in  labor, 
no  less  than  five  elevators  are  called  into  requisition. 
These  elevators  are  for  passengers,  and  for  carrying 
the  work  in  its  different  stages  from  one  floor  or  de- 
partment to  another;  for,  as  the  principle  of  division 
of  labor  is  carried  out  as  far  as  possible,  one  man 
does  his  particular  part  of  the  work  and  passes  the 
carriage  to  the  next,  until  it  reaches  a  stage  of  per- 
fection, and  is  ready  for  occupancy.  The  blacksmith 
shop  is  situated  in  the  basement  of  the  west  and 
north  wings,  and  is,  like  all  the  other  apartments  of 
the  manufactory,  a  model  working  room,  being  well 
lighted,  airy,  clean,  and  kept  in  good  order.  In  the 
blacksmith  shop  a  hundred  and  nine  men  are  em- 
ployed, and  every  piece  of  iron  peculiar  to  a  carriage 
is  there  prepared.  Seventy  fires  are  burning  in  the 
shop,  and  yet  the  heat  is  not  oppressive,  for  there  is 
abundant  ventilation,  and  the  work  is  in  great  part 
light,  requiring  skill,  rather  than  great  strength,  in 
the  smith.  There  are  many  operations  in  the  busi- 
ness of  carriage  ironing  where  machinery  cannot 
supplant  the  cunning  of  the  human  hand,  but  for 
all  the  heavier  work  mechanism  has  been  devised, 
that  takes  the  strain  off  human  muscles  and  multi- 
plies a  man's  capacity  to  turn  out  work  almost  in- 
finitely. Such  a  machine  is  the  great  drop,  an  engine 
by  means  of  which  one  man  will  with  ease  perform 
more  work  iji  one  day  than  a  hundred  could  by  hand 
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labor.  The  second  floor  is  occupied  by  the  show 
room,  saw  mill,  and  machine  shop,  each  room,  as  are 
all  the  rooms  on  the  different  floors,  being  separated 
by  double  doors  of  iron,  to  guard  against  fire.  The 
machine  shop  and  saw  mill  occupy  the  Litchfield 
street  side  of  the  story.  Each  room  is  provided  with 
first  class  machinery.  In  the  machine  shop  all  the 
work  required  of  that  trade  for  a  carriage  is  done. 
The  woods  used  in  the  construction  of  the  carriages 
are  hickory,  ash,  and  white  wood,  the  lumber  yard  of 
the  firm,  on  the  west  side  of  Litchfield  street,  directly 
across  from  the  manufactory,  containing  an  amount 
of  material  that  would  seem  large  enough  to  make 
carriages  for  the  continent.  The  third  floor  is  wholly 
occupied  by  the  wood  workers  who  give  shape  to  and 
finish  the  wooden  parts  of  the  carriage.  It  is  a  busy 
scene  to  look  down  either  room.  On  both  sides  of 
the  north  wing  the  long  apartment  is  fully  occupied 
with  carriage  bodies  in  various  stages  of  advance- 
ment. The  fourth  story  of  the  building  is  occupied 
by  the  trimming,  finishing,  and  plating  rooms.  The 
plating  room  includes  that  where  the  brass  work  is 
done,  lamps  made,  glass  for  doors,  etc.,  ground  and 
prepared  to  assume  the  various  shapes  in  which  it 
appears  in  the  completed  vehicle.  In  the  trimming 
room  the  employes  are  again  seen  working  on  the 
body  of  the  vehicle.  In  this  room  also  the  work 
of  upholstering  and  attaching  the  leather  and  cloth 
work  is  executed.  In  this  division  of  the  work  some 
of  it  calls  for  the  more  pliable  fingers  of  the  gentler 
sex  to  do  it  best,  and  women  are  employed,  who  have 
a  room  exclusively  to  themselves.  The  painting  and 
varnishing  of  a  carriage  are  all  important,  and  the 
fifth  and  sixth  stories  of  the  main  building  are  en- 
gaged for  those  operations.  When  the  carriage  em- 
erges from  these  rooms,  that  in  which  it  gets  the  last 
coat  of  varnish  being  closed,  it  has  put  on  the  polished 
garb  that  reflects  back  the  sun's  rays  like  a  mirror, 
and  flashes  in  the  gas  light  only  a  little  less  brilliantly 
than  a  diamond.  The  various  store  rooms  in  which 
leather,  cloths,  etc.,  are  kept  in  quantity,  should  be 
mentioned,  if  it  were  possible  to  remember  all  the 
points  worthy  of  notice  on  one  visit  to  the  place.  A 
brass  foundry  is  another  feature  of  the  works,  in 
which  all  the  brass  castings  required  are  moulded. 
Four  hundred  and  fifty  men  are  employed,  and  their 
weekly  pay  roll  amounts  to  $5,500,  which  is  handed 
over  every  Saturday.  Many  of  the  men  have  worked 
for  the  firm  thirty  years,  and  the  most  agreeable  re- 
lations exist  between  the  company  and  its  employes. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  elaborate  set  of  printed 
"  Rules  and  Regulations  "  to  be  seen  in  nearly  every 
penny  whistle  shop  in  the  country,  prescribing  con- 
versation between  the  employes,  and  setting  forth 
numerous  other  conditions  to  be  obeyed  on  pain  of 


dismissal,  are  not  visible  in  this  the  largest  manufac- 
tory in  the  city.  Nothing  of  the  kind  appears  to 
give  one  the  impression  that  the  proprietors  regard 
the  workingmen  as  inferiors  who  must  be  menaced 
constantly  to  remind  them  of  their  duty.  This  ex- 
ample is  worthy  of  imitation  by  innumerable  employ- 
ers whose  interests  are  not  as  great.  An  association 
exists  among  the  men  named  the  JamesCunningham, 
Son  &  Co.  United  Benevolent  Association.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  assist  members  in  distress.  Each  member 
contributes  fifty  cents  a  month  to  the  fund,  and  in 
case  of  sickness  receives  $5  a  week.  On  the  death  of 
a  member  his  heirs  receive  $100.  J.  T.  Cunningham 
and  R.  K.  Dryer  are  members  of  the  association, 
which  has  a  room  in  Powers's  block,where  the  meet- 
ings are  held  fortnightly.  Inquiry  of  Mr.  Dryer  as 
to  where  the  products  of  the  manufactory  find  a 
market  elicited  the  fact  that  while  most  of  the  car- 
riages are  sold  in  the  United  States,  a  great  many  are 
sent  to  Australia,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Germany, 
South  America,  and  Mexico.  Mr.  Cunningham  mar- 
ried Miss  Bridget  Jennings,  of  Rochester,  a  native 
of  Ireland,  in  August,  1838.  They  have  had  eight 
children  :  four  are  deceased,  the  following  survive : 
Joseph  T.,  who  is  of  the  firm  ;  Anna  M. ;  Maggie 
(Mrs.  Dryer),  whose  husband  is  of  the  firm,  having 
grown  up  to  the  business  with  Mr.  Cunningham;  and 
Charles  E.,  the  youngest. 


CURTIS  JOSEPH,  late  President  of  the  Union  and 
Advertiser  Company,  Rochester,  and  of  the 
Monroe  County  Savings  Bank,  was  born  in 
Madison  Co.,  May  27,  1817,  and  died  in  Rochester, 
September  14th,  1883.  At  an  early  age  he  was 
thrown  upon  his  own  resources  and  obliged  to  earn 
his  livelihood  and  make  his  way  through  the  world. 
He  received  a  common  school  education,  and  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  years,  entered  the  office  of  the  Madimn 
Observer,  at  Morrisville,  to  acquire  the  art  of  print- 
ing. After  serving  the  prescribed  period  he  turned 
his  face  westward,  stopping  at  Palmyra,  Wayne  Co., 
where  he  remained  several  years,  working  upon  a 
weekly  newspaper  in  the  summer,  and  teaching  school 
in  winter.  In  1840  he  went  to  Rochester,  and  was 
employed  upon  the  Daily  Advertiser,  which  had 
been  commenced  by  Luther  Tucker  &  Co.,  in  1826, 
and  which,  after  various  changes,  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Messrs.  Hiram  Bumphrey  and  Cephas  8. 
McOonnell.  Industrious  and  saving,  Mr.  Curtis  was 
able,  in  1844,  to  purchase  the  interest  of  Mr.  Bum- 
phi'ey,  and  the  publication  was  continued  under  the 
name  of  McConnell  &  Curtis.  In  1846  the  establish- 
ment was  sold  to  the  late  Isaac  Butts,  and  Mr.  Cur- 
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tis  removed  to  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  where  lie 
formed  a  co-partnership  with  William  B.  Cramer, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Cramer  &  Curtis.  They 
purchased  from  John  A.  Brown  the  office  of  the 
Milwaukee  Courier,  and  from  it  issued  the  Daily 
Wisconsin,  the  first  Democratic  daily  newspaper 
published  in  the  State.  Mr.  Cramer  was  editor  and 
Mr.  Curtis  business  manager.  The  enterprise  proved 
a  success,  and,  at  the  end  of  four  years,  Mr. 
Curtis  sold  his  interest  to  Mr.  Cramer  for  a  hand- 
some sum,  and  returned  to  Rochester.  In  noticing 
his  career  in  Milwaukee,  a  contemporary  of  the  Wis- 
consin, in  that  State,  said:  "Altogether,  Joseph  Cur- 
tis was  the  best,  most  affable,  straightest,  cleanest  cut, 
most  thrifty,  and  most  popular  business  man  ever 
connected  with  the  Milwaukee  press."  In  1850, 
after  other  changes  in  the  ownership  of  the  Adverti- 
ser, Mr.  Curtis  repurchased  an  interest,  and  assumed 
its  business  management.  The  Democratic  party 
of  the  State  was  then  convulsed  with  dissension,  and 
the  leaders  at  Rochester  were  divided  between  the 
"hard  shells"  and  "soft  shells."  This  led  to  the 
establishment  of  a  new  paper,  and  the  Daily  Union 
was  commenced,  in  1853,  by  a  firm  of  which  Mr. 
Curtis  was  the  head.  The  first  number  was  issued 
on  the  16th  of  August,  in  that  year,  and  the  paper 
continued  to  be  edited  and  managed  with  ability 
until  the  close  of  the  Presidential  election  in  1856, 
when,  in  the  reconstruction  of  parties,  there  was 
no  longer  occasion  for  political  rivalry.  The  Adver- 
tiser was  then  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  John  E.  Morey. 
A  new  firm  was  organized,  consisting  of  Mr.  Curtis, 
Mr.  Butts,  and  Mr.  Morey,  under  the  name  of  Cur- 
tis, Morey  &  Co.,  and  the  two  papers  were  merged 
under  the  title  of  The  Union  and  Advertiser,  Mr. 
Curtis  being  the  principal  business  manager,  and 
Mr.  Butts  the  editor.  This  junction  made  a  very 
strong  publication.  The  circulation  at  once  in- 
creased and  soon  surpassed  that  of  any  other  daily 
paper  in  the  State,  outside  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
Its  prestige  was  further  strengthened,  during  the 
war,  by  its  enterprise  in  the  purchase  of  printing 
machines,  and  the  use  of  other  facilities  in  supply- 
ing war'  news  fully,  promptly,  and  accurately. 
When  trouble  aroau  in  the  paper  market,  through 
short  supplies  and  high  prices,  the  firm  purchased 
the  Livingston  Mills,  at  Danville,  and  manufactured 
their  own  paper.  At  the  close  of  the  Presidential 
election  of  1864,  Mr.  Butts  sold  his  interest  to 
William  Purcell,  G.  Gr.  Cooper,  and  Lorenzo  Kelly, 
who,  as  attaches  of  the  paper,  had  long  contributed 
to  its  growth  and  importance.  Under  the  firm  name 
of  Curtis,  Morey  &  Co.,  the  publication  was  con- 
tinued until  January,  1873,  when  the  "  Union  and 
Advertiser  Company"  was  formed,  with  a  capital 


of  $300,000,  of  which  Mr.  Curtis  became  the  Presi- 
dent and  Treasurer.  The  paper  conducted  under  the 
business  management  of  Mr.  Curtis,  and  the  editorial 
management  of  Mr.  Purcell,  became  and  continues  to 
be  the  leading  organ  of  the  Democratic  party 
in  Western  New  York  and  one  of  the  most 
prominent  public  journals  in  the  country.  Al- 
though shrinking  f i-om  and  frequently  declining  pub- 
lic position,  Mr.  Curtis  was  in  many  ways  identified 
with  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  Rochester. 
Among  the  trusts  accepted  by  him  was  that  of  di- 
rectorship of  the  Monroe  County  Savings  Bank,  in 
the  establishment  and  success  of  which  he  was  con- 
spicuously instrumental,  and  the  presidency  of 
which  he  held  from  1879  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
The  bank  was  organized  in  April,  1850,  under  the 
State  Banking  law.  The  first  Board  of  Directors 
were :  Levi  A.  Ward,  Everard  Peck,  Freeman 
Clarke,  Nehemiah  Osburn,  Ephraim  Moore,  David 
R.  Barton,  George  W.  Parsons,  W.  W.  Ely,  Wil- 
liam N.Sage,  Alvah  Strong,  Martin  Briggs,  Thomas 
Hanney,  Lewis  Selye,  Moses  Chapin,  Ebenezer 
Ely,  Daniel  E.  Lewis,  Amon  Bronson,  Joel  P.  Milli- 
ner, Charles  W.  Dundas,  George  EUwanger,  and 
Theodore  B.  Hamilton.  The  first  Pi'esident  was 
Everard  Peck,  and  the  first  Treasurer,  Freeman 
Clarke.  Passing  unscathed  through  the  financial 
crisis  of  1857,  and  the  national  distress  incident  to 
the  civil  war,  it  was  able  during  this  period  to  erect 
its  commodious  building  on  State  street,  which  was 
improved  ten  years  later  at  a  total  cost  of  $90,000. 
The  bank  has  grown  steadily  in  public  confidence, 
and  its  deposits  on  July  1,  1883,  were  $6,263,485.46, 
and  its  assets  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  all 
depositors,  and  leave  a  surplus  of  $931,468.03  at  the 
market  value  of  the  securities  held.  The  officers, 
besides  Mr.  Curtis,  the  late  President,  are  Louis 
Chapin  and  Benj.  M.  Baker,  Vice-Presidents,  and 
David  Hoyt,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  :  Mr.  Hoyt, 
who  entered  the  bank  as  a  clerk  in  May,  1865,  hav- 
ing succeeded  Jonathan  E.  Pierpont  in  January, 
1883,  on  the  resignation  of  that  gentleman  after  hon- 
orable service  since  1851,  when  he  was  first  engaged 
as  clerk.  Wm.  W.  Chapin,  whose  career  as  clerk 
dates  from  January,  1873,  is  the  paying  Teller,  and 
Henry  L.  Achilles,  Jr.,  is  the  receiving  Teller.  Os- 
car Craig,  Esq.,  the  well  known  lawyer  of  Roches- 
ter, is  the  attorney  of  the  bank,  and  its  legal  safe- 
guard. The  Board  of  Trustees  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Curtis's  death  stood  as  follows  :  Nehemiah  Osburn, 
William  N.  Sage,  Alvah  Strong,  Martin  Briggs, 
George  EUwanger,  Rufus  K.  Dryer,  Louis  Chapin, 
Chas.  H.  Williams,  Joseph  Curtis,  Charles  J.  Hay- 
den,  Benjamin  M.  Baker,  Geo.  6.  Clarkson,  Am- 
brose Cram,  James  L.  Angle,  Wilham  Ailing,  Cy- 
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rus  F.  Paine,  Oscar  Craig,  James  E.  Booth,  George 
H.  Thompson,  Alex.  M.  Lindsay,  Charles  Fitz- 
simons.  Of  these  names  the  first  five  are  to  he  found 
in  the  original  Board  of  1850,  and,  taken  together, 
they  denote  the  highest  monetary,  mercantile,  and 
manufacturing  strength.  Mr.  Curtis  was  also  a 
Director  of  the  Rochester  Safe  Deposit  Co.,  incorpo- 
rated in  1868,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  and  an  ad- 
ditional liability  of  stockholders  for  an  equal  amount. 
Dying  in  his  sixty-seventh  year,  Mr.  Curtis  had 
rounded  out  an  active,  honorable,  and  well  reward- 
ed business  life,  respected  by  the  entire  community, 
and  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  love  and  afEeotion 
of  a  family  of  children  and  grand-children. 


DUFFY,  WALTER  B.,  an  extensive  manufac- 
turer and  business  man  of  Rochester,  is  a  native 
of  Peterboro,  Canada,  where  he  was  born  on 
the  8th  of  August,  1840.  His  father,  Edward  Duflfy, 
who  preceded  him  in  the  business  in  which  he  is  now 
engaged,  was  born  in  county  Louth,  Ireland,  where 
he  received  a  commercial  education,  and  acquired  a 
practical  knowledge  of  business,  serving  for  a  time 
in  the  counting  house  of  George  McBride,  then  one 
of  the  leading  merchants  of  the  city  of  Dublin.  In 
1826,  being  then  a  youth  of  eighteen,  Edward  Duffy 
left  his  native  country  to  try  his  fortune  in  South 
America,  taking  with  him  letters  of  introduction  to 
prominent  merchants  in  Demerara,  British  Guiana, 
which  secured  him  employment  on  his  arrival.  He 
remained  in  Demerara  six  years,  and  acquired  some 
capital.  He  then  came  to  the  United  States,  but, 
finding  no  special  opening  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, which  he  visited,  he  proceeded  with  little 
delay  to  Canada,  and  located  himself  in  Peterboro, 
where  subsequently  he  married  Miss  Crawford,  a 
daughter  of  Colonel  Crawford,  who  belonged  to  the 
family  of  that  name  in  Banbridge,  county  Down, 
Ireland.  Although  a  prosperous  man  and  with  many 
tilings  in  his  favor,  he  lost  the  fruit  of  years  of  labor 
and  enterprise  at  a  single  blow,  through  endorsing 
notes  for  several  of  his  friends,  who  were  unable, 
when  they  became  due,  to  take  them  up.  Deter- 
mined to  rebuild  his  shattered  fortune,  he  again 
turned  to  the  United  States,  bringing  with  him  his 
wife  and  family,  and  landed  in  the  city  of  New  York 
in  1841.  Finding  no  attractive  opening  there,  he 
took  passage,  with  his  family,  for  Rochester,  travel- 
ing by  means  of  a  canal  boat,  which  in  those  days 
was  the  popular  conveyance.  In  that  city  he  en- 
gaged primarily  in  the  grocery  business,  and  later 
in  the  wholesale  liquor  trade.  In  1845  he  began  the 
refining  of  cider  for  his  trade,  which  he  continued 


in  connection  with  his  other  business  until  1859, 
when,  being  unable  to  procure  this  article  of  the 
requisite  purity  from  farmers,  he  undertook  to 
manufacture  his  own  supply.  He  made  the  attempt 
first  with  a  horse  tread-power  to  drive  the  mill,  but, 
finding  a  large  sale  for  his  production,  substituted, 
two  years  later,  a  steam  engine,  which  enabled  him 
to  increase  largely  the  supply.  The  purity  of  the 
cider  and  vinegar,  which  he  made  specialties,  gave 
them  a  widespread  reputation,  and  Mr.  Duffy  was 
soon  compelled  to  enlarge  his  facilities  by  the 
erection  of  extensive  buildings,  which  were  rapidly 
taxed  to  their  utmost  capacity.  Walter,  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  attended  school  in  Rochester  until 
1850,  when,  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  he  was  sent  to 
the  College  of  St.  Hyacinth,  near  Montreal,  Canada, 
where  he  passed  two  years.  The  next  three  years 
were  spent  in  Rochester,  where,  a  part  of  the  time, 
he  assisted  his  father  as  clerk.  It  being  the  wish  of 
his  father  that  he  should  study  further,  so  as  to  fit, 
himself  for  one  of  the  learned  professions,  he  entered 
St.  Michael's  College,  Toronto,  where  he  was  busily 
engaged  in  mastering  the  classics  when  the  financial 
panic  of  1857  occurred.  Unfortunately  his  father 
had  not  profited  by  the  former  experience  he  had  in 
endorsing  notes,  and  in  this  crisis  his  endorsements 
again  effected  his  ruin.  Expenses  had  to  be  re- 
duced, and  Walter  was  recalled  from  college.  On 
his  return  the  young  man  threw  himself  with  vigor 
into  the  work  of  helping  his  father  regain  what  had 
been  lost.  At  the  end  of  three  years  the  business 
was  re-established,  and  again  a  prosperous  career 
was  entered  upon.  Walter,  who  was  now  of  age, 
determined  to  make  a  start  in  life  on  his  own  account. 
It  was  the  first  year  of  the  civil  war,  and  many  kinds 
of  business  were  in  a  flourishing  condition.  With  a 
capital  of  five  hundred  dollars  the  young  man  went 
to  Buffalo,  invested  in  high  wines,  and  in  a  short 
time  realized  from  his  operations  a  profit  of  six 
thousand  dollars.  Foreseeing  the  inevitable  tax  on 
spirits,  he  invested  every  dollar  he  could  command 
in  their  purchase,  and,  holding  his  stock  until  the 
tax  went  into  effect,  more  than  sextupled  his  money. 
He  continued  to  speculate  until  the  close  of  the  war, 
extending  his  operations  to  gold,  grain,  and  stocks, 
and  usually  with  great  success.  Finally,  however, 
the  market  took'a  sudden  unfavorable  turn,  and  he 
found  himself,  after  meeting  all  his  obligations, 
with  just  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  dollars  in  his 
possession.  Nevertheless,  this  sum,  to  a  man  of  his 
energy,  was  deemed  suflScient  to  begin  anew  with, 
and,  leaving  Rochester,  he  went  South  in  search  of 
an  opportunity  or  an  opening.  At  Savannah,  where 
he  landed,  nothing  presented  itself,  but,  rather  than 
remain  ignominiously  idle,  he  took  employment  on 
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the  docks  as  a  day  laborer,  at  the  muniflcent  wages 
of  a  dollar  a  day.  This  work,  neither  congenial  nor 
profitable,  soon  grew  monotonous  as  well,  and  the 
young  man  resolved  to  test  the  value  of  the  know- 
ledge he  had  acquired  in  the  wine  and  liquor  trade. 
He  accordingly  traveled  through  the  State  of 
Georgia  selling  recipes  to  dealers,  and  soon  accumu- 
lated several  hundred  dollars.  But  his  affairs  were 
moving  too  slowly  to  satisfy  him,  and  he  determined 
to  return  to  New  York.  "While  on  his  way  to  the 
dock  in  Savannah  to  take  the  steamer,  he  passed  the 
wine  and  liquor  house  of  V.  A.  Ryan  &  Co.,  in 
Bay  street,  and  the  thought  occurred  to  him  to  ap- 
ply for  a  situation  there.  He  did  so  at  once,  naming 
two  thousand  dollars  a  year  as  little  enough  for  his 
services  and  the  advantages  to  tho  house  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  business.  His  proposition  was  en- 
tertained respectfully,  but  an  answer  was  deferred. 
Pending  it  he  took  passage  on  the  steamer  ' '  General 
Barnes"  for  New  York,  where,  on  his  arrival,  he 
found  a  telegraphic  dispatch  informing  him  that 
his  offer  had  been  accepted,  and  advising  him  to 
await  written  instructions.  These  soon  came,  and 
in  pursuance  of  them  he  made  purchases  for  iiis 
new  employers,  and  returned  to  Savannah.  His 
abilities  were  at  once  appreciated,  and  at  the  end  of 
four  months  he  became  a  member  of  the  firm.  Two 
years  later  he  sold  his  interest  for  a  handsome  sum 
and  retm-ned  to  Rochester.  His  father's  business 
had  now  become  so  extensive  that  it  afforded  him  an 
opportunity  for  profitable  investment,  and,  joining 
his  parent,  he  gave  it  that  impetus  which  only  a 
large  additional  capital  and  youthful  energy  could 
impart.  In  about  a  year  he  purchased  the  interest 
of  his  father,  who,  now  seeking  the  rest  and  recrea- 
tion which  he  felt  he  had  earned,  went  to  Europe 
with  his  family,  where  he  spent  two  years,  renewing 
his  youth  and  health  by  visiting  the  scenes  of  his 
childhood,  and  hunting  up  old  friends  and  relatives. 
During  these  two  years  Walter  added  largely  to  the 
buildings  and  machinery  of  the  mills,  and  greatly  in- 
creased their  production  ;  and,  on  the  return  of  his 
father  to  Rochester,  the  two  reunited  in  business 
under  the  firm  name  of  W.  B.  Duffy  and  Co., 
and  so  continued  for  six  years,  when  the  elder  part- 
ner retired  with  a  competency.  The  business  had 
now  become  so  unwieldy  that  Mr.  Walter  B.  Duffy 
resolved  to  organize  a  stock  company  to  carry  it  on. 
Associating  several  others  with  himself,  a  capital  of 
sixty  thousand  dollars  was  raised,  and  the  "  W.  B. 
Duffy  Cider  Company  "  was  formed.  After  various 
enlargements  and  extensions  of  the  works  at  Lake 
avenue  and  "VVbite  street,  the  hope  of  making  them 
of  suflScient  capacity  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
business  was  finally  abandoned,  and  the  company 


selected  a  new  site  and  built  entirely  new  works. 
These  works,  more  than  double  the  size  of  any  other 
cider  mill,  are  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  are 
capable  of  making  into  cider,  during  a  single  season, 
a  million  bushels  of  apples.  The  plant  covers  about 
two  acres  of  ground,  having  a  frontage  of  eight  hun- 
dred feet  on  the  Erie  Canal,  with  the  New  York 
Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  passing  along 
the  north  side  of  the  premises,  making  the  shipping 
facilities  all  that  can  be  desired.  A  few  figures  are 
necessary  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  im- 
mensity of  the  works  and  the  large  scale  on  which 
the  operations  of  the  company  are  conducted.  The 
main  building  is  one  hundred  and  ten  by  two  hun- 
dred feet  in  dimensions,  a  part  being  four  stories  in 
height  and  the  remainder  two  stories.  The  build- 
ing used  for  receiving  the  apples,  which  stands  close 
by,  is  three  hundred  feet  long  by  thirty  wide,  and 
consists  of  two  tiers  of  bins,  each  about  thirty  feet 
square  by  six  or  eight  feet  deep  ;  its  capacity  is  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  bushels.  Another  build- 
ing, used  principally  for  the  repair  and  storage  of 
barrels,  covers  an  area  sixty  by  ninety  feet  in  ex- 
tent. Besides  these  there  are  several  smaller  struc- 
tures, including  a  cooper  shop  with  a  score  or  so  of 
berths.  About  the  works  the  roads  are  all  macada- 
mized, and  are  so  conveniently  laid  out  that  hun- 
dreds of  teams  can  drive  in  and  out  daily  without 
the  least  confusion.  In  addition  to  the  above  the 
mills  lately  evacuated  by  the  company  have  been 
converted  into  evaporating  works,  where  are 
erected  five  evaporators,  four  heated  by  hot  air  and 
one.  by  steam,  having  together  a  capacity  for  evap- 
orating seven  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  of  apples 
daily.  This  department  of  the  business  supplies 
dealers  in  dried  fruit  with  goods  equal  to  the  best  in 
the  market.  Every  department  of  the  company's 
works  is  equipped  throughout  with  the  most  ap- 
proved mechanical  appliances  to  secure  dispatch 
and  attain  the  best  possible  results.  Two  engines, 
one  of  thirty  and  the  other  of  ten  horse  power, 
drive  the  conveyors,  elevators,  presses,  etc.,  and  a 
force  of  fifty  men  are  employed  in  and  about  the 
buildings.  The  perfection  attained  in  the  manu- 
facture is  surprising,  and  the  product  of  cider  and 
vinegar  has  now  an  enviable  reputation  wherever 
introduced.  The  out-put  is  simply  enormous,  run- 
ning annually  into  millions  of  gallons.  The  total 
tankage  of  the  cider  and  vinegar  mills  is  about 
50,000  casks.  The  great  tanks  holding  200  casks 
each  are  connected  by  miles  of  piping  that  traverse 
the  works  in  every  direction  from  the  upper  floors  to 
the  subcellar.  Not  only  is  the  cider  manufagtured 
at  these  works  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,   including  the  Pacific  slope,  where  a  large 
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trade  is  established,  and  to  Canada,  but  the  enter- 
prise of  the  managers  has  extended  the  sale  to  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  with  which  a  heavy  export 
trade  is  carried  on,  this  -concern  being  the  first  to 
ship  cider  across  the  Atlantic.  The  management 
of  the  company  is  vested  in  the  hands  of  several  of 
the  most  favorably  known  business  men  of  Roches- 
ter, including  J.  Moreau  Smith,  E.  F.  Woodbury, 
Wm.  Purcell,  and  A.  S.  Bigelow,  the  latter  being 
Secretary  and  Superintendent  of  the  works.  Mr. 
Walter  B.  Duffy  is  the  President  and  Treasurer  of 
the  company,  and  to  his  commanding  ability  as  a 
business  man  and  executive,  now  as  in  the  past,  is 
principally  due  the  Unprecedented  success  of  this 
enterprise,  which  ranks  among  the  first  in  the  thriv- 
ing city  of  Rochester.  Mr.  Duffy  is  also  engaged  in 
many  other  enterprises  requiring  business  capacity, 
energy,  and  capital,  and  has  dealt  largely  and  pro- 
fitably in  real  estate.  To  solicitations  for  politi- 
cal preferment  Mr.  Duffy  has  remained  consistently 
indifEerent;  and  while  lending  his  support,  on  prin- 
ciple and  conviction,  in  general  to  the  platforms 
and  candidates  of  the  Democratic  party,  he  holds 
aloof  from  participation  as  a  candidate  for  office. 
Once  only  did  he  allow  his  name  to  be  employed  in 
a  political  campaign,  and  that  was  during  the  Presi- 
dential election  of  1880,  when  he  accepted  the 
representative  and  honorary  position  of  Presidential 
Elector,  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  Mr.  DufEy  mar- 
ried, in  1868,  Miss  Theresa  O'Dea,  daughter  of 
Francis  O'Dea,  merchant,  deceased,  of  Toronto, 
Canada.  By  this  marriage  there  have  been  nine 
children,  all  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of  one 
who  died  in  infancy,  are  now  Jiving.  The  eldest, 
Edward  F.  DufEy,  is  a  student  in  Mount  St.  Mary's 
College,  Emmettsburg,  Maryland.  In  every  walk 
and  relation  of  life  Mr.  Duffy  is  esteemed  by  all  who 
know  him  as  one  of  Rochester's  most  valued  citizens. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  a  single  incident,  a  deed 
or  the  recognition  of  a  deed,  affords  an  indication  of 
character,  which,  though  possibly  trifling  in  itself, 
reveals  to  the  student,  otherwise  unacquainted  with 
the  person,  his  true  nature.  An  act  of  this  descrip- 
tion was  Mr.  Duffy's  interest  in  the  labors  of  Dr. 
Swift,  the  distinguished  astronomer,  who,  deeming 
the  roof  of  the  cider  mill  an  excellent  place  from 
which  to  prosecute  his  study  of  the  heavens,  was  ac- 
corded by  Mr.  Duffy  every  facility  for  conducting 
his  investigations.  Of  this  extemporized  observa- 
tory and  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  Dr.  Swift,  in 
one  of  his  reports,  writes  as  follows  :  "In  that  re- 
tired and,  in  summer,  pleasant  place — though  in 
winter  cold  and  drear— I  have  found  six  comets,  one 
of  them  being  a  periodic  with  the  short  period  of  five 
and  one-half  years.    For  discovering  this  Mr.  War- 


ner presented  me  with  $500.  For  the  discovery  of 
two  subsequent  ones  I  received  his  regular  comet 
prize  (competition  for  which  was  then  open  to  as- 
tronomers of  the  United  States  and  Canada)  of  $300 
each.  For  the  three  remaining  ones  I  received 
three  gold  medals  from  the  Academy  of  Science,  of 
Vienna,  Austria  ;  and  for  the  sum  of  my  discoveries 
the  French  Academy  of  Science,  at  Paris,  awarded  me 
the  Lalande  prize  of  500  francs ;  showing  conclu- 
sively that  the  cider  mill,  with  its  ample  roof, 
proved  itself,  financially  as  well  as  astronomically, 
a  good  standpoint.  I  feel  that  I  cannot  close  with- 
out acknowledging  my  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Walter 
B.  Duffy,  who  for  several  years  (from  1876  to  1882), 
gave  me  the  freedom  of  his  mill  and  facilitated  my 
work  with  great  kindness."  In  fine  personal  ap- 
pearance and  large  stature  Mr.  Duffy  resembles  his 
parents.  His  mother,  a  most  worthy  and  estimable 
lady,  died  in  1878.  His  father  is  now  living  in  re- 
tirement at  Toronto,  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  robust 
health  for  which  the  family  have  been  remarkable 
for  several  generations. 


ELWOOD,  ISAAC  R.,  a  prominent  pioneer  in 
the  establishment  and  management  of  the  tele- 
graph lines  of  this  country,  and  the  first  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company,  was  born  at  Springfield,  Otsego  county, 
N.  Y.,  about  1799  or  1800,  and  died  at  his  residence 
in  Rochester,  February  37,  1863.  The  family  of 
EUwood,  formerly  EUwoode,  has  been  domiciled  in 
England  for  several  centuries,  but  is  said  to  have 
been  of  German  extraction.  Thomas  EUwood  is  well 
known  as  an  eminent  Quaker  and  a  voluminous 
author  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  as  a  reader, . 
when  a  young  man,  to  the  poet  Milton,  with  whom 
he  increased  his  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages, 
and  whose  friendship  he  ever  enjoyed  :  his  influence 
with  Milton  was  such  that  his  remark,  after  reading 
the  manuscript  of  "Paradise  Lost,"  "thou  hast 
said  much  of  paradise  lost,  but  what  hast  thou  to 
say  of  paradise  found  ?  "  caused  the  poet  to  write 
"  Paradise  Regained."  Richard  Bllwood,  a  descend- 
ant of  the  Quaker,  emigrated  to  this  country  in 
1740,  and  bought  a  farm  in  the  Mohawk  Valley, 
where  the  town  of  Minden,  Montgomery  county,  is 
now  situated.  His  son  of  the  same  name  was  a 
mason  by  trade,  and  an  old  stone  house  still  stand- 
ing near  St.  Johnsville  attests  his  handiwork.  The 
wife  of  the  younger  Richard  was  Catharine  Bell,  a 
daughter  of  one  of  the  settlers  in  the  old  Palatine 
district.  The  father  was  massacred  by  the  savages 
during  the  French  and  Indian  war  in  1758,  the  year 
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in  which  the  daughter  was  horn.  The  story  is  re- 
lated in  a  letter  from  Albany  published  at  the  time 
in  the  old  New  York  Mercury,  which  O'Callaghan 
has  included  among  the  papers  of  the  Dooumentary 
History  of  New  York,  (v.  1,  p.  533).  Captain  Her- 
chamer,  in  command  of  the  fort  named  after  him, 
afterwards  called  Herkimer,  was  warned  by  a 
friendly  Oneida  Indian  of  an  anticipated  attack, 
and  notified  as  many  as  he  could  to  come  within  the 
fort.  Mr.  Bell's  family  was  surprised  before  they 
could  avail  themselves  of  the  protection,  and  he  and 
two  of  the  children  were  killed,  and  his  wife 
wounded,  scalped,  and  left  for  dead  ;  but  the  next 
day  she  succeeded  in  reaching  the  fort,  and,  though 
several  times  at  the  point  of  death,  finally  recovered. 
The  second  Richard  Ellwood  and  Catharine,  his 
wife,  were  the  parents  of  five  sons  and  siz  daughters, 
of  which  Isaac  R.  was  the  youngest.  John  El- 
wood,  a  brother  of  Richard,  settled  in  Canada,  and 
first  shortened  the_  spelling  of  the  name :  other 
members  of  the  family  followed  his  example.  Isaac 
R.  Elwood  showed  an  early  fondness  for  books, 
and  was  placed  at  school  at  the  tender  age  of  four 
years.  During  a  part  of  his  boyhood  he  assisted 
his  father  on  the  farm.  His  education  was  com- 
pleted at  an  academy  at  Cooperstown,  the  seat  of 
the  county.  Later  he  taught  school  for  a  time,  and 
about  1830  went  to  Rochester,  whei'e  his  brother, 
John  B.  Elwood,  had  established  himself  as  a 
physician.  Studying  law,  he  was  soon  recognized 
as  an  able  and  reliable  counselor,  and  formed  an  in- 
timate friendship  with  Samuel  L.  Selden,  Henry 
R.  Selden,  and  Addison  Gardiner,  names  honored  in 
the  judicial  and  political  history  of  the  State,  with 
whom  he  was  afterwards  to  be  associated  in  the 
successful  establishment  of  the  telegraph.  He  and 
Samuel  L.  Selden  were  the  clerks  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  in  1830.  He  was  the  last  Clerk  of  the  vil- 
lage board  in  1833.  Rochester  was  incorporated  as 
a  city  in  1834,  and  the  next  year  he  was  elected 
Alderman  for  the  Fifth  Ward.  In  this  capacity  he 
was  brought  face  to  face  with  a  question  which  has 
perplexed  many  philanthropists  and  public-spirited 
citizens.  The  Mayor,  Jonathan  Child,  sent  in  his 
resignation  in  consequence  of  his  unwillingness  to 
attach  his  name  to  the  licenses  granted  by  the  Com- 
mon Council  for  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors.  On 
the  motion  of  Alderman  Elwood,  the  Recorder  was 
authorized  to  sign  the  licenses  during  that  term  of 
the  mayoralty.  Mr.  Elwood  was  also  one  of  a  com- 
mittee of  three  to  whom  the  communication  of  the 
Mayor  was  referred,  and  united  in  a  report  which 
sustained  the  action  of  the  Common  Council  in  reg- 
ulating the  traffic  under  the  provisions  of  the  statute, 
without  assuming  the  right  to  legislate,  and  which, 


while  deploring  the  evils  of  intemperance,  urged  the 
the  inefflcacy  of  substituting  sumptuary  measures 
for  appeals  to  the  reason  and  conscience.  In  1838 
Mr.  Elwood  was  School  Inspector  and  the  same 
year  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  at  which  time 
the  grounds  for  the  beautiful  cemetery  of  Mount 
Hope  were  secured.  In  company  with  his  brother, 
John  B.  Elwood,  he  made  an  extended  tour  in 
Europe  thefoUowingyear,  and  kept  a  journal,  which 
is  preserved  in  the  family,  and  exceedingly  interest- 
ing as  the  record  of  an  intelligent  and  careful  ob- 
server. Acting  with  the  Democratic  party,  he  was 
appointed  Clerk  of  the  State  Senate  at  the  sixty -fifth 
session,  1843,  and  performed  the  duties  of  this  office 
for  six  annual  sessions  consecutively, when  the  party 
divided  on  the  questions  growing  out  of  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery  in  the  Territories.  Mr.  Elwood's 
sympathies  allied  him  with  the  Van  Buren  wing 
until,  with  other  opponents  of  slavery  extension,  he 
numbered  himself  with  the  Republicans,  in  1856. 
Meanwhile  he  had  been  drawn  into  a  very  different 
sphere  of  action.  In  1849  he  was  appointed  the 
Secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, organized  for  operating  the  House  patent  be- 
tween Albany  and  Buffalo.  This  was  the  first  of  a 
series  of  undertakings  with  which  he  was  identified, 
and  which,  largely  through  his  vigorous  and  self- 
denying  exertions,  ended  in  a  union  of  telegraph 
interests  from  ocean  to  ocean.  In  1851  he  was  one 
of  the  original  directors  of  the  New  York  and  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  Printing  Telegraph  Company,  organ- 
ized, under  an  act  of  the  Legislature  passed  in  1848, 
for  the  extension  of  the  House  line  westward,  and 
was  elected  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  To  facili- 
tate its  operations  this  company  was  reorganized,  in 
1854,  under  an  amendatory  act  of  the  previous  year. 
Some  of  the  Morse  lines  at  the  West  were  now 
leased,  and  soon  arrangements  were  effected  for  a 
fusion  with  the  Erie  and  Michigan  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, of  which  the  leading  spirit  was  Mr.  Ezra  Cor- 
nell, who  was  possessed  of  valuable  grants  under  the 
Morse  patent.  The  consolidation  took  the  name  of 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  and  was  in- 
corporated by  acts  of  the  Legislatures  of  New  York 
and  Wisconsin,  in  1856,  Mr.  Elwood's  services 
were  indispensable,  and  his  election  as  Secretary  and  ' 
Treasurer  was  a  matter  of  course.  Other  leases  and 
arrangements  followed,  and  he  had  full  scope  for 
the  exercise  of  his  legal  ability.  The  contracts 
which  he  drew,  protecting  varied  interests  and  pro- 
viding for  numerous  emergencies,  are  models  of  the 
kind.  Many  unsuccessful  companies,  by  the  pur- 
chase of  their  stock  or  otherwise,  were  merged  in 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  until  its 
ramifications  extended  over  nearly  the  whole  coun- 
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try.  These  negotiations  were  the  work  principally 
of  Mr.  Hiram  Sihley,  who  subsequently  became  the 
President,  but  Mr.  Elwood  was  virtually  the  manager 
in  the  operation  of  the  lines.  Clear  headed,  faith- 
ful, and  untiring,  he  superintended  the  office  work 
and  the  finances,  and  conducted  its  afEaii-s  with  the 
closest  economy.  The  result  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
large  cash  dividends  which  were  declared  in  rapid 
succession.  In  1860  he  was  one  of  the  bondsmen 
for  Mr.  Sibley  in  his  contract  with  the  Government 
for  the  construction  of  the  overland  telegraph  line, 
and  on  the  incorporation  of  the  Pacific  Telegraph 
Company,  the  next  year,  as  an  adjunct  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  to  which  Mr. 
Sibley  had  assigned  the  contract,  Mr.  Elwood  became 
its  Secretary.  This  career  of  usefulness  was  cut 
short  by  injuries  received  from  a  runaway  team  re- 
sulting in  his  death;  but  he  had  accomplished  the 
great  purpose  for  which  he  had  abandoned  his  pro 
fession,  of  placing  the  telegraph  business  of  the 
country  on  a  satisfactory  basis  in  all  its  details. 
While  others  initiated  contracts  of  magnitude,  no 
one  else,  probably,  did  as  much  in  rendering  their 
execution  of  practical  value  as  Isaac  E.  Elwood. 
After  his  death  it  was  found  necessary  to  divide  the 
offices,  for  no  other  man  could  satisfactorily  perform 
the  duties  of  both  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  As  a 
lawyer  his  opinions  commanded  the  utmost  respect, 
especially  in  intricate  questions,  and  he  might  have 
attained  the  highest  honors  of  the  profession ;  but  he 
probably  could  not  have  conferred  a  greater  benefit 
on  the  community  than  he  did  by  his  principal  life 
work.  Mr.  Elwood  was  married  June  14,  1849,  to 
Elizabeth  H.,  daughter  of  Charles  Gold,  of  Pitts- 
field,  Masss.  He  left  surviving,  his  widow  and 
three  children:  Frank  W.  Elwood,  who  was  gi'adu- 
ated  a  few  years  since  at  Harvard  University,  and  is 
now  a  lawyer  and  banker  of  Rochester;  Agnes  R., 
now  Mrs.  A.  L.  Devens,  of  Boston,  Mass.;  and 
Elizabeth  H.  Elwood,  of  Rochester.  His  brother. 
Dr.  John  B.  Elwood,  was  long  one  of  the  leading 
physicians  of  Rochester,  and  much  esteemed  as  a 
citizen.  In  1847  he  was  elected  Mayor  and  was 
previously  for  many  years  the  Postmaster,  a  position 
which  he  retained  at  the  urgent  wish  of  the  people, 
when,  on  account  of  the  requirements  of  his  pro- 
fession, he  desired  to  resign.  Mr.  Frank  W.  Elwood, 
the  son  already  mentioned,  and  the  promise  of 
whose  opening  career  betokens  a  brilliant  future, 
has  erected  the  Elwood  Memorial  Building,  a  com- 
modious, elegant,  and  well  appointed  mercantile 
structure,  in  the  heart  of  Rochester,  at  a  cost  of 
about  $100,000,  which  is  an  appreciated  ornament 
of  the  city,  and  a  befitting  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
his  lamented  father. 


ELY,  HON.  ALFRED,  ex-Member  of  Congress, 
and  a  prominent  lawyer  of  the  city  of  Roch- 
ester, was  born  on  the  18th  of  February,  1815, 
in  Lyme,  New  London  county,  Conn.  That  town, 
situated  on  Long  Island  Sound,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Connecticut  River,  was  the  original  seat  of  the  Ely 
family,  which  has  yielded  numerous  offsets,  trans- 
planted to  other  States,  and  grown  fruitful  in  use- 
fulness and  honor.  After  a  pupilage  in  the  local 
schools  he  pursued  his  studies  at  the  academy  in 
Essex,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Connecticut,  and 
afterwards  at  the  old  and  liberally  endowed  Bacon 
Academy,  in  the  beautiful  village  of  Colchester, 
New  London  county.  Here  he  enjoyed  the  instruc- 
tions of  Charles  P.  Otis,  celebrated  as  a  preceptor,  and 
formed,  among  the  pupils,  the  acquaintance  of  Ly- 
man Trumbull,  since  the  distinguished  United 
States  Senator  from  Illinois,  and  Morrison  R.  Waite, 
of  international  reputation  as  one  of  the  American 
counsel  in  the  Arbitration  case  at  Geneva,  and  the 
present  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  When  about  twenty-one  years  of 
age  he  removed  to  Rochester,  which  had  been  char- 
tered as  a  city  the  year  before,  and  where  the  Ely 
name,  connected  with  that  young  city's  principal 
industiy,  had  already  attained  celebrity.  A  pur- 
pose entertained  from  his  youth  was  here  carried 
into  execution.  He  commenced  the  study  of  the 
law  with  the  eminent  legal  firm  of  Smith  &  Roch- 
ester, the  latter  a  son  of  Colonel  Nathaniel  Roch- 
ester, founder  of  the  city.  His  assiduity  and  prog- 
ress were  manifested  by  his  appointment  as  Clerk  of 
the  Recorder's  Court,  of  Rochester,  in  1840,  while 
yet  a  student ;  a  station  which  he  occupied  until  that 
court  gave  place  to  a  new  judicial  system.  In  1841  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
Court  of  Chancery.  During  the  period  of  his  legal 
preparation,  Rochester  had  suffered  from  the  effects 
of  the  financial  panic  of  1837,  but  the  merchants 
and  manufacturers  were  now  launched  on  a  new 
tide  of  activity.  Young  Ely  competed  for  their 
legal  business,  and  by  his  energy,  alertness,  and 
talents,  kept  pace  with  the  general  progress  of  a  fast 
growing  town,  practicing  at  the  bar  for  a  long  term 
of  years  with  much  success.  In  full  sympathy  with 
those  who  were  opposed  to  the  extension  of  slavery 
into  the  Territories,  he  naturally  joined  in  the  move- 
ments that  resulted  in  the  Republican  organization, 
and,  after  a  satisfactory  experience  in  minor  posi- 
tions, was  elected,  in  1858,  by  an  overwhelming 
majority.  Representative  in  Congress  of  the  Twenty- 
ninth  District  of  this  State,  consisting  of  the  county 
of  Monroe.  He  served  as  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Claims  ;  and  his  Congressional  duties  were  so 
well  performed  that  he  was  re-elected  to  the  next 
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Congress,  the  Thirty-seventh,  in  which  he  acted  as 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pen- 
sions. Mr.  Ely's  qualifications  as  a  public  speaker, 
the  extensive  range  of  his  knowledge  of  the  law,  and 
his  large  acquaintance  with  public  affairs,  are  amply 
illustrated  in  the  brief  and  more  elaborate  speeches 
he  delivered  during  the  debates  upon  important 
questions  arising  while  he  held  a  seat  in  Congress. 
Representing  a  district  which  includes  a  commercial 
and  manufacturing  city  ranking  high  among  the 
enterprising  towns  of  his  State,  he  was  required  to 
take  part  in  the  discussion  of  such  questions  as  the 
treaty  providing  for  reciprocal  trade  with  the  Can- 
adas,  the  war  tariff,  the  currency,  measures  for  pro- 
moting the  progress  of  the  war  for  the  suppression 
of  rebellion,  providing  for  the  construction  of  the 
great  railroad  to  the  Pacific,  then  regarded  as  a  mili- 
tary measure,  and  calculated  to  secure  the  continued 
adhesion  of  the  Pacific  States  as  loyal  members  of 
the  Union.  He  was  the  mover  of  a  resolution  calling 
for  information  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  relative  to  the  practical  working  of  the 
"Reciprocity  Treaty"  with  Great  Britain,  con- 
cluded in  1854,  and  asking  for  the  opinion  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive whether  the  third  article  of  that  treaty  could 
not,  with  advantage  to  American  interests,  be  either 
amended  or  rescinded.  In  his  speech  on  the  adop- 
tion of  that  resolution  Mr.  Ely  produced  facts  and 
statistics  going  to  show  that  the  treaty,  in  its  opera- 
tion and  by  the  legislasion  of  the  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment under  it,  had  become  an  unmitigated  cheat  and 
swindle.  The  attention  of  Congress  having  been 
thus  called  to  this  subject,  June  15,  1860,  it  was 
subsequently  f  oimd  expedient  to  do  away  with  the 
one-sided  arrangement  by  which  the  Canadian 
finances  profited  largely  at  the  expense  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  people  of  the  United  States.  Another 
subject  of  great  practical  importance  to  his  constit- 
uents, the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  whole  coun- 
try :  the  enlargement  of  the  locks  of  the  Erie  Canal 
so  as  to  admit  the  passage  of  gunboats  for  the  de- 
fence of  lake  commerce,  was  brought  before  the 
House  by  Mr.  Ely,  in  a  cogent  speech  delivered 
June  30^  1862.  He  showed  that  the  British  press 
appreciated  the  value  of  Canadian  canals  and  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  as  mediums  for  the  introduction 
of  vessels  and  munitions  of  war  into  the  Northern 
Provinces,  in  case  of  hostilities  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  ;  and  he  demonstrated,  by 
pertinent  statistics,  the  importance  of  the  internal 
commerce  which  the  Government  was  bound  to 
protect  against  possible  embargo  or  spoliation.  In 
a  speech  on  "The  State  of  the  Union," February  18, 
1861,  Mr.  Ely  enunciated  the  doctrine  that  the 
United  States  is  a  Nation,  and  exposed  the  vicious- 


ness  of  the  assumption  that  any  State  may,  at  its 
own  pleasure,  withdraw  from  the  Union.  Taking 
up  some  of  the  complaints  of  the  restive  Southern 
States,  he  showed  that  they  had  no  reasonable 
foundation ;  that  the  Northern  people  were  not  hos- 
tile to  the  South,  or  disposed  to  interfere  with  its 
domestic  institutions,  but  were  prepared  to  fulfill  all 
the  guarantees  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  If  the 
South  attempted  dissolution  of  the  Union,  they 
would  find  the  loyal  States  and  people  ready  for 
such  an  emergency ;  and  they  had  power  to  prevent 
a  separation  which  would  create  two  nations, 
divided  by  a  geographical  border  line,  perpetually 
subject  to  controversy  and  collision.  This  speech, 
after  the  lapse  of  twenty-two  years,  possesses  pecu- 
liar interest,  in  that  it  shows,  in  clear  and  concise 
form,  the  nature  and  groundlessness  of  the  alleged 
motives  for  secession,  the  unreasonableness  and 
futility  of  the  demands  made  by  the  South  as  extra- 
constitutional  guarantees  that  the  "peculiar  institu- 
tion "  should  have  free  course  in  all  the  Territories. 
The  felicity  and  grace  of  Mr.  Ely's  public  utterances 
are  exhibited  in  his  speech  of  June  10,  1860,  upon 
the  announcement  to  the  House  of  the  death  of  his 
colleague,  Hon.  Silas  M.  Burroughs,  Representative 
of  the  Thirty-first  New  York  District.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  Hon.  R.  E.  Penton,  and  in  the  Senate  Mr. 
Seward  was  selected  to  pronounce  the  eulogy. 
These  and  other  addresses  made  by  Mr.  Ely  to  the 
House  have  been  preserved  in  print.  They  ^  were 
well  received  by  his  colleagues,  admired  by  his  con- 
stituents, and  are  worthy  of  the  considerable  space 
they  occupy  in  the  Congressional  records.  Compact 
and  clear,  they  present  an  array  of  facts  and  figures 
which  serve  even  now  to  instruct  the  people  and 
their  representatives  in  matters  of  great  and  contin- 
uous public  concern.  Mr.  Ely's  renown  was  not 
wholly  achieved  in  the  chamber  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  He  had  from  the  first  supported 
the  steps  taken  to  resist  secession.  On  the  appeal 
of  the  Government,  in  the  spring  of  1861,  he  put 
himself  at  once  into  active  sympathy  with  the 
movement ;  but,  being  called  to  Washington  by  the 
summons  of  the  President  convening  Congress  in 
extraordinary  session,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
principal  woi'k  of  enlisting  and  forwarding  men  in 
other  hands.  The  Thirteenth  Regiment  New  York 
Volunteers  was  the  first  raised  in  Monroe  county,  and 
among  the  first  in  the  country.  Eight  companies 
were  enlisted  in  the  city  of  Rochester.  Marching 
with  the  Twelfth  New  York  Volunteers,  raised  in 
Onandaga  county,  it  passed  through  Baltimore,  pre- 
pared for  battle,  the  day  after  the  attack  of  the  mob 
in  that  city  on  the  Sixth  Massachusetts  Regiment, 
led  by  Col.  Isaac  P.  Quinby.    Reaching  Washing- 
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ton,  it  was  ordered  across  the  Potomac,  and  en- 
camped at  Arlington  Heights.     Mr.  Ely  co-operated 
in  promoting  the  comfort  and  efficiency  of  the  men. 
The  regiment  was  a  part  of  the  brigade  of  Gen. 
Sherman  in  the  division  of  G-en.  Tyler,  and  on  July 
16th  was  ordered,  with  other  troops,  to  advance  on 
the  enemy.     A  reconnoisance  in  force  was  made  on 
the  18th,  when  a  skirmish  took  place  at  Blackburn's 
Ford,  on  Bull  Run.  in  which  six  men  of  the  Onon- 
daga regiment  were  killed  and  thirteen  wounded. 
Casualties  in  the  Monroe  regiment  were  also  re- 
ported, and  Mr.  Ely's  concern  for  the  men,  his  con- 
stituents, and  neighbors,  compelled  him  to  proceed 
to  the  front  and  ascertain  their  condition.     A  gen- 
eral attack  on  the  Confederate  position  was  con- 
templated on  the  SOth ;    and,   perhaps  partly  im- 
pelled by  that  mingled  curiosity  and    patriotism 
which  influenced  other  civilians,  he  decided  to  wit- 
ness the  battle.     The  delay  in  receiving  subsistence 
caused  a  postponement  of  the  advance  until  the  21st. 
This  was  fatal  to  the  success  of  our  arms.     The 
enemy    not  only   brought  up   their  reserves,   but 
nearly  the  whole  force  of  their  army,  in  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley,  and  with  their  masked  batteries  were 
able  to  hurl  back  our  ranks.     While  they  feared  to 
pursue  them  far,  they  were  able  to  make  prisoners  of 
some  hundreds  of  our  officers  and  soldiers :  the  spec- 
tators generally  had  been  alert  enough  to  escape.  Mr. 
Ely  had  remained  too  near  the  hostile  lines,  and  was 
taken  captive.     As  a  non-combatant  he  considered 
himself  entitled  to  release.   Not  so  thought  the  rebel 
General  Beauregard,  who  had  a  Northern  lawmaker 
for  a  prisoner.     The  Congi-essman  was  transported 
to  Richmond,and  shared  the  close  confinement  of  the 
soldiers.     Humorous,  distorted,  and  slyly  malicious 
accounts  were  published  by  the  rebel  prints,   and 
hundreds  of  visitors  called  to  take  a  look  at  the 
"Yankee  Congressman."    While  at  Richmond  he 
performed  a  much  higher  service  than  would  have 
been  possible  in  the  legislative  halls.     Occasion  and 
leisure  were  afforded  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  condition  of  our  soldiers,  the  management 
of  the  prisons,  and  to  some  extent  the  character  and 
sentiments  of  the  people.     Obtaining  permission  to 
visit,  under  guard,  the  sick  and  wounded  in  the 
hospitals,  he  freely  devoted  time  and  means  to  the 
alleviation  of  their  distress.     He  sent  food  to  them 
from  his  own  table  and  expended  many  hundreds  of 
dollars  from  his  private  purse  for  their  relief.  Many 
of  the  men  had  enlisted  for  three  months,  and  when 
the  time  was  long  past,  and  no  steps  had  been  taken 
for  their  exchange,  they  were  inclined  to  become 
disheartened.      As  the  winter  approached  they  suf- 
fered for  the  want  of  clothing.  When  captured  they 
were  thinly  clad  for  the  July  weather,  and  the  Con- 


federate authorities  did  nothing  to  supply  their 
wants.  They  were  encouraged  by  Mr.  Ely's  pres- 
ence, for  they  believed  that  on  the  reassembling  of 
Congress  he  would  be  able  to  exert  an  influence  in 
their  behalf.  At  the  request  of  the  United  States 
officers,  his  associate  prisoners,  he  addressed  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  Hon.  Thaddeus  Stevens,  the  veteran 
leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  25th 
of  November,  1861,  urging  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress to  a  provision  of  clothing  and  blankets  for  the 
prisoners,  then  numbering  about  three  thousand,  of 
whom  considerably  more  than  half  were  confined  in 
the  tobacco  factories  of  Richmond,  and  expressing  a 
willingness  to  rernain  a  prisoner  until  the  Govern- 
ment deemed  it  for  the  national  interest  to  effect  an 
exchange : 

"Richmond,  Nov.  35,  1861. 
"Hon.  Thaddeus  Stevens, House  of  Bepreseniatmes. 

Dbab  Sib, — It  is  publicly  known  that  I  was  ar- 
rested by  the  Confederate  troops  near  Manassas,  on 
the  31st  of  July  last,  and  brought  to  Richmond  as  a 
prisoner  of  war,  where  I  have  been  detained  in  close 
confinement  ever  since.  Throughout  my  imprison- 
ment, now  exceeding  four  months,  I  have  endeavored 
to  deport  myself  in  such  manner  as  neither  my 
friends  nor  my  own  Government  would  have  cause  to 
regret.  My  object  in  troubling  you  at  this  time,  how- 
ever, as  you  are  about  entering  upon  your  laborious 
duties  in  the  House,  is  not  one  of  personal  consider- 
ation to  myself,  but  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
condition  of  our  private  soldiers  now  held  as  prison- 
ers of  war.  The  Confederates  have  now  in  their 
possession,  in  actual  imprisonment,  2,961  officers, 
non-commissioned  officers,  and  privates,  aside  from 
those  on  parole,  as  I  learn  from  reliable  sources ; 
1,710  of  these  officers  and  privates  are  still  at  Rich- 
mond, confined  in  loathsome  tobacco  factories  con- 
verted into  prisons,  and  the  remainder  have  been 
distributed  to  different  localities  in  North  and  South 
Carolina,  Louisiana,  and  Alabama.  Included  among 
this  number  are  several  h  undred  three  m  onths'  troops, 
whose  term  of  enlistment  had  in  fact  expired  before 
the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  who  left  their  homes  and  fami- 
lies upon  the  first  call  of  their  country,  to  defend  the 
Capitol  and  the  flag.  These  men  have  been  im- 
prisoned already  more  than  four  months,  in  the  con- 
fident hope  that  some  arrangement  would  be  made 
to  secure  their  release,  or  provide  at  least  for  their 
destitute  condition.  They  have  suffered  like  true 
soldiers,  with  a  patient  self-sacrifice  of  almost  every 
personal  comfort,  until  the  poor  fellows  are  nearly 
disheartened.  Could  you  have  witnessed  with  me 
to-day  five  hundred  of  these  troops  as  they  were  pre- 
paring to  depart  for  Tuscaloosa,  in  Alabama,  there 
still  to  be  imprisoned,  I  think,  sir,  it  would  have 
roused  the  sympathy  of  your  generous  nature. 

"A  large  portion  of  these  men,  as  you  are  no 
doubt  aware,  taken  prisoners  in  midsummer,  when 
the  weather  was  exceedingly  hot,  were  dressed  in 
clothing  suitable  to  that  season  ;  and  not  only  that, 
but  great  numbers  had  thrown  off  coats  on  going 
into  battle,  and  were  brought  here  in  their  shirt 
sleeves.  They  had  no  change  of  clothing  for  months. 
I  have  seen  them  without  shoes,  socks,  shirts,  coats. 
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hats  or  caps,  and  in  several  Instances  with  only 
drawers  for  pants,  pale  and  haggard  from  long  con- 
finement, In  this  condition  hundreds  have  been 
sent  South  to  other  prisons,  exposed  to  the  gaze  of 
the  curious  and  excited  crowds. 

"  Separated  as  they  have  been  from  their  friends, 
and  embarrassed  by  the  uncertainty  and  danger  of 
transmitting  means  in  the  present  state  of  affairs, 
they  have  been  constantly  cut  oil  from  all  private 
sources  of  relief.  The  winter  is  already  upon  thern, 
and  the  necessity  for  clothing  and  blankets,  especi- 
ally for  the  prisoners  in  this  latitude,  appeals  but  too 
earnestly  to  a  generous  Government,  in  whose  defense 
they  have  taken  up  arms.  As  no  measures  are  con- 
templated which  are  likely  soon  to  lead  to  the  release 
of  the  prisoners,  these  men  should  be  supplied  with 
needful  clothing  without  delay;  and  I  know  the  Ad- 
ministration too  well  to  believe  for  a  moment  that  it 
will  suffer  these  brave  men,  after  fighting  the  battles 
of  their  country  and  falling  unfortunately  into  the 
enemy's  hands,  to  continue  incarcerated  in  Southern 
States  destitute  of  the  means  of  life. 

"  The  officers  of  the  United  States  Army,  my  as 
sociates  and  prisoners  of  war,  at  whose  request  I 
address  this  communication  to  you,are  unacquainted 
with  the  views  of  the  Government  upon  the  subject 
of  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  now  somewhat  strongly 
urged  in  different  sections  of  the  North  ;  but  what- 
ever they  may  be,  they  feel  assured,  with  myself, 
that  they  will  not  be  neglected  by  their  Government, 
and  are  content,  with  myself,  to  remain  in  imprison- 
ment so  long  as  it  promotes  the  best  interests  of  our 
country. 

' '  Very  truly,  your  friend, 

"  Alfred  Ely." 

This  letter  was  read  in  the  House,  and  produced  a 
great  impression  at  Washington  and  throughout 
the  Northern  States.  Necessary  articles  were  speedily 
provided,  and  a  few  weeks  later  Charles  J.  Faulkner, 
previously  United  States  Minister  to  France,  who 
had  been  imprisoned  at  Fort  Warren  for  alleged  be- 
trayal of  his  trust,  was  exchanged  for  Mr.  Ely.  The 
parting  with  his  fellow-prisoners  was  an  impressive 
scene.  The  expressed  gi'atitude  both  of  oflScers  and 
privates,  mingled  with  their  tears,  was  an  appreci- 
ated reward  of  his  compassionate  labors.  The  con- 
gratuletions  of  his  friends  at  Wa.shington  and  at 
Rochester,  on  his  return,  were  a  welcome  contrast 
to  the  events  of  his  prison  life.  In  the  Southern 
prisons  were  captured  soldiers  representing  regi- 
ments from  nearly  every  Northern  State,  and  inquir- 
ies were  naturally  addressed  to  Mr.  Ely  by  their 
friends  as  to  their  circumstances  and  treatment. 
During  his  imprisonment,  partly  for  recreation,  he 
had  kept  a  journal  of  prison  events,  in  the  midst  of 
obstacles  and  interruptions,  and  without  the  slight- 
est intention  of  publication.  This  he  showed  to  his 
friends,  as  a  ready  means  of  answering  their  in- 
quiries. He  was  urged  to  publish  it  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  desii-es  of  the  Northern  people  for  authen- 
tic testimony,  and  to  throw  light  on  an  important 
part  of  the  history  of  the  Rebellion.  His  manuscripts 


were  placed  in  the  hands  of  Charles  Lanman,  who, 
as  editor,  gave  his  story  to  the  press  under  the  title  ; 
"  Journal  of  Alfred  Ely,  a  Prisoner  of  War  in  Rich- 
mond." It  was  eagerly  read  by  the  friends  of  the 
prisoners  and  others,  and  helped  to  form  the  public 
opinion  that  influenced  the  Government  to  adopt 
more  effectual  means  for  relieving  and  shortening 
the  imprisonment  of  Union  Soldiers.  As  a  legal 
practitioner  Mr.  Ely  has  been  exceptionally  success- 
ful. He  possesses  one  of  the  most  extensive  and 
valuable  libraries  in  Western  New  York,  to  which 
access  is  freely  granted  to  the  younger  members  of 
the  profession.  To  well  grounded  professional 
knowledge  he  adds  a  graceful  and  eloquent  style  of 
address,  forcible  and  interesting,  and  never  falls  to 
entertain  his  hearers,  either  in  court  or  public  as- 
semblage. In  1843  he  married  the  daughter  of  Hon. 
Joseph  Field,  formerly  Mayor  of  Rochester  and 
President  of  the  Buffalo  and  Rochester  Railroad 
Company.  One  daughter,  Miss  Elizabeth  Ely,  is 
now  the  only  surviving  child  of  the  marriage — his 
oldest  son,  Joseph  Field  Ely,  a  brilliant  and  prosper- 
ous young  lawyer,  having  died  in  the  city  of  Brook- 
lyn, in  January,  1873  ;  his  eldest  daughter,  Caroline 
L.,  wife  of  Albert  B.  Steinberger,  at  Rochester,  in 
September,  1871 ;  and  Charles  Alfred  Ely,  his  young- 
est, in  1847,  when  an  infant. 


FITCH,  HON.  CHARLES  ELLIOTT,  editor  of 
the  Rochester  Democrat  aiid  Ohronide,  and  a 
Regent  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  etc.,  is  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Brockway 
and  Ursula  Elliott  Fitch,  and  was  born  Dec.  3,  1885, 
in  Syracuse,  New  York,  where  for  fifty  years  his 
father  was  a  prominent  merchant  and  banker.  He 
is  a  descendant  in  the  eighth  generation  of  the  Rev. 
James  Fitch,  a  Congregational  minister,  who  came 
to  America  from  England  and  settled  in  Norwich, 
Conn.,  in  1638.  In  his  youth  he  attended  a  select 
school  in  Syracuse,  and  received  his  induction  to 
classical  studies  at  the  Alger  Institute,  Cornwall, 
Connecticut,  on  leaving  which  he  passed  through 
the  full  course  at  Williams  College,  graduating  in 
1855.  On  leaving  college  he  studied  law  for  a  year 
in  his  native  place,  and  in  the  fall  of  1856  entered 
the  Albany  Law  School,  from  which  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  February  of  the  following  year.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1864,  having  in  the  meantime  practiced  his 
profession  in  Syracuse,  he  was  appointed  Clerk  of 
the  Provost  Court,  established  in  Newbeyne,  N.  C, 
by  General  Butler,  and  retained  the  position  until  the 
dissolution  of  the  court  by  General  Grantin  May,1865, 
when  he  engaged  in  law  business  in  the  latter  place, 
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where  he  remained  until  the  close  of  the  year.  In 
May,  1866,  he  assumed  charge  as  editor-in-chief  of 
the  Syracuse  Daily  Standard,  of  which  he  also  hecame 
part  proprietor.  This  connection  he  maintained  un- 
til the  summer  of  1873,  when,  being  desirous  of  im- 
proving his  health  by  a  period  of  relaxation,  he  re- 
linquished it  and  visited  Europe,  where  he  spent 
some  months  in  travel  and  observation.  On  his  re- 
turn home  in  the  fall  of  the  year  he  accepted  the 
editorship  of  the  Bocheater  Democrat  and  Chronicle. 
The  life  of  a  journalist  is  best  reveailed  in  the  char- 
acter and  influence  of  the  paper  with  which  he  is  as- 
sociated. The  power  of  the  press  has  clearest  recog- 
nition, and  its  rapid  appreciation  in  influence  and  in 
worth  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  times. 
In  the  journalism  of  New  York  the  Rochester  Demo- 
crat and  Ohronide  has  long  held  a  commanding 
position.  Its  circulation  is  said  to  exceed  that  of 
any  journal  in  the  State  outside  of  the  cities  of  New 
York  and  Brooklyn,  its  constituency  embracing  the 
best  portion  of  the  population  of  at  least  twelve 
counties  in  Central  and  Western  New  York.  To  this 
it  is  fairly  entitled  by  its  enterprise  as  a  news 
gatherer,  the  vigor  of  its  utterances,  and  its  fidelity 
to  its  convictions.  It  has  an  honorable  history,  ex- 
tending through  fifty  years  of  the  development  of  the 
I'ich  and  intelligent  section  of  country  in  which  it  is 
located.  The  Democrat  was  founded  by  Shepard 
and  Strong  in  1834,  the  year  in  which  Rochester  was 
erected  as  a  city,  and  it  has  since  continuously  pub- 
lished daily  and  semi-weekly  and  weekly  editions. 
Its  birth  was  nearly  coincident  with  that  of  the 
Whig  party,  of  which  it  was  a  leading  exponent  ; 
and  since  the  Republican  party  has  had  existence  it 
has  advocated  with  energy  and  enthusiasm,  but  also 
with  candor  and  independence,  the  principles  of  that 
organization.  From  time  to  time  it  has  incorporated 
with  itself  other  newspapers,  the  most  notable  of  its 
consolidations  being  that  of  the  American  and  the 
Chronicle.  During  its  career  a  number  of  well  known 
journalists  have  been  connected  with  it ;  George 
Dawson,  Alexander  Wann,  Samuel  P.  Allen,  William 
A.  CrofEut,  Robert  Carter,  Rossiter  Johnson,  Stephen 
C.  Hutchins,  Joseph  O'Connor,  and  Isaac  W. 
Gregory  being  among  them.  It  has  always  maintained 
a  high  literary  as  well  as  political  standing,  as 
the  names  of  its  editors  attest.  In  1870  the  Demo- 
crat was  the  property  of  D.  D.  8.  Brown,  Nathan  P. 
Pond,  and  William  Henry  Mathews,  and  was  an  able 
and  a  fearless  organ  of  the  Republican  faith.  Two 
years  before,  the  Chronicle  had  been  established  by 
Lewis  Selye,  then  the  Representative  in  Congress 
from  the  Munroe  district.  Under  the  editorship  of 
Charles  8.  Collins,  now  of  the  Troy  Times,  the 
Chronicle  was  an  exceedingly  bright  and  entertaining 


sheet,  and  had  attained  a  wide  circulation.  It  was 
seen,  however,  that  two  Republican  papers  were  un- 
necessary in  Rochester,  and  measures  were  taken  to 
effect  a  consolidation.  The  Hon.  Freeman  Clarke 
accordingly  purchased  the  interest  of  Mr.  Selye  in 
the  Chronicle,  the  proprietors  of  the  Democrat  re- 
taining their  interest  in  that  paper,  and  the  union  of 
the  two  papers  was  accomplished,  the  first  number 
of  the  Democrat  and  Chronicle  being  issued  in  De- 
cember, 1870,  by  the  Rochester  Printing  Company, 
with  Stephen  C.  Hutchins  as  editor.  The  subse- 
quent history  of  the  paper  has  been  one  of  continued 
prosperity.  It  has  a  larger  editorial  staff  than  any 
other  paper  in  Western  New  York,  with  a  force  of 
over  fifty  correspondents  in  that  section,  who  furnish 
it  with  the  latest  news  by  mail  and  telegraph.  Its 
market  and  court  reports  are  models  of  enterprise 
and  accuracy,  and  its  various  departments  are  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  the  most  exacting  demands 
of  first  clp,ss  journalism.  In  addition  to  its  news 
branch  it  has  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  best  ap- 
pointed job  ofllces  in  the  State,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Mathews,  and  has  among  its  patrons  the 
largest  business  houses  of  the  city  and  adjacent  terri- 
tory. W.  H.  Mathews  is  the  President,  Nathan  P. 
Pond  the  Secretary,  and  L.  Ward  Clark  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  corporation.  Mr.  Fitch  has  always  taken 
a  deep  interest  in  politics,  and  for  the  last  twenty 
years  has  distinguished  himself  as  an  effective  cam- 
paign speaker,  taking  the  stump  in  nearly  every  can- 
vass during  that  period.  His  political  affiliations  are 
with  the  Republican  party,  and  he  has  been  fre- 
quently chosen  a  delegate  to  its  State  Conventions, 
serving  generally  upon  the  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions. In  1876  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican 
National  Convention,  held  at  Cincinnati,  and  gave 
his  vote  for  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  on  the  decisive 
ballot.  The  only  popular  elective  office  he  has  held 
was  that  of  member  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
Syracuse,  which  he  filled  in  1861,  his  great  love  for 
journalism,  and  his  honorable  desire  to  discharge 
his  duty  as  political  censor  and  unbiased  exponent 
of  public  opinion,  making  him  reluctant  at  all  times 
to  accept  political  preferment  while  holding  an  edi- 
torial position.  In  1875  he  received  from  Syracuse 
University  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  pro  causa 
Iwruiris;  and  in  1877  was  elected,  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  Republican  members  of  the  Legislature, 
a  life  Regent  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  President  Hayes  appointed  him  Supervisor 
of  the  Census  of  1880  for  the  Tenth  New  York  Dis- 
trict; and  since  1878  he  has  been  one  of  the  trustees 
of  the  Mechanics'  Savings  Bank,  of  Rochester.  As 
a  political  speaker  Mr.  Fitch  is  vigorous,  logical,  and 
effective.     His  orations,  delivered  principally  on  In- 
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dependence  Day,  Decoration  Day,  and  numerous 
special  occasions,  always  bear  the  stamp  of  profound 
patriotism,  and  exhibit  a  very  thorough  mastery  of 
history  and  statistics.  As  a  lyceum  lecturer  he  is  in- 
teresting and  instructive,  and  his  efforts  are  always 
well  conceived,  and  his  views  clearly  set  forth.  He 
enjoys  a  well  deserved  reputation  as  an  able  and  suc- 
cessful journalist,  his  articles  being  characterized 
invariably  by  simplicity  of  construction,  pertinency, 
and  conciseness,  and  a  breadth  of  acquaintance  with 
men  and  issues  not  often  acquired  even  in  a  more  ex- 
tended experience.  His  versatile  pen  often  finds  a 
congenial  task  outside  the  domain  of  politics  and 
political  economy,  in  the  preparation  of  choice  liter- 
ary articles  and  disquisitions  on  familiar  subjects  for 
the  readers  of  his  paper,  over  which  he  constantly  ex- 
ercises a  general  supervision. 


&ARD1NER,  HON.  ADDISON,  formerly  Lieu- 
tenant Governor,  and  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  of  the  State  of  New  Yorli,  was  born 
at  Rindge,  New  Hampshire,  March  19, 1797,  and  died 
at  his  home  in  the  city  of  Rochester,  June  5,  1883. 
He  was  a  grandson  of  Isaac  Gardner,  of  Brookline, 
Mass.,  one  of  his  Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace  in 
the  Colonial  times,  who  was  killed  at  the  first  out- 
break of  the  Revolution,  and  of  whom  the  historian, 
Bancroft,  says  :  "  Isaac  Gardner,  one  on  whom  the 
Colony  rested  many  hopes,  fell  about  a  mile  west  of 
Harvard  College."  The  patriot  marched  with  the 
Brookline  minute  men  for  Lexington,  on  the  19th  of 
April,  1775,  and,  meeting  the  retreating  column 
near  Watson's  Corner,  was  instantly  killed  in  the 
skirmish  which  ensued,  receiving  no  less  than  a 
dozen  wounds.  His  son,  William  Gardner,  born 
at  Brookline  in  1761,  married  Rebecca,  a  daughter 
of  Dr.  Raymond,  an  Englishman,  and  settled  in 
Rindge,  New  Hampshire.  He  was  a  man  of  ability 
and  pleasing  manners,  and  in  succession  occupied 
the  principal  civil  and  military  offices  :  he  was  Colo- 
nel of  the  regiment  of  which  the  militia  of  the  town 
was  a  portion  ;  was  for  three  years  a  member  of  the 
State  Legislature,  and  was  selected  for  many  other 
important  positions.  In  1809  Colonel  Gardner  took 
up  his  residence  for  a  time  at  the  city  of  Boston, 
but  soon  after  removed  to  Manlius,  Onondaga  coun- 
ty, N.  Y.,  where  he  was  a  successful  merchant  and 
manufacturer :  he  died  in  1833.  His  wife,  a  lady 
of  superior  mind  and  accomplishments,  survived 
him  about  seven  years.  Colonel  Gardner's  sons,  of 
whom  Addison  was  the  third,  restored  the  original 
spelling  of  the  name,  in  which  for  several  genera- 
tions the  second  vowel  had  been  omitted.     Addison 


'  Gardiner,  having  studied  law,  commenced  practice 
at  Rochester  in  1822,  the  same  year  in  which  the 
Court  House  was  built,  and  the  year  after  Monroe 
was  separated  from  Ontario  and  Genesee  as  a  sep- 
arate county.     The  village  was  growing  rapidly  in 
population  and  importance,  and  he  soon  secured  a 
lucrative  practice.     He  was  Rochester's  first  Justice 
of  the  Peace.     Samuel  L.  Selden,  afterward  Judge 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  became  his  partner,  and 
Henry  R.  Selden,   afterward  Lieutenant  Governor 
and  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  was  a  student  in 
the  law  office  of  Gardiner  &  Selden.     In  1825  Mr. 
Gardiner  was  appointed  District  Attorney  for  Mon- 
roe county,  and  performed  the  duties  of  the  office  so 
satisfactorily,  that  on  the  25th  of  September,  1829, 
he  received  the  appointment,  from  Governor  Throop, 
of  Circuit  Judge  for  the  Eighth  Circuit  of  the  State, 
consisting  of  the  counties  af  Allegany,  Erie,  Chau- 
tauqua, Monroe,   Genesee,    and  Niagara.     Besides 
holding  circuits  for  the   trial  of  causes,   he  was 
ex  officio  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  same  territory.    The 
anti-Masonic  excitement,  growing  out  of  the  disap- 
pearance   of  Morgan,   had  now  commenced,   and 
perhaps  the  most  important  case  that  came  before 
Judge  Gardiner,  while  on  the  bench  of  the  Circuit 
Court,  was  that  of  the  People  against  Mather,  who 
was  tried  at  the  Orleans  Circuit,  within  two  months 
after  his  appointment,  for  conspiracy  in  the  abduc- 
tion of  Morgan.     A  multitude  of  questions  were 
raised  upon  the  trial,  which  was  remarkable  for  its 
length,  it  being  made  a  matter  of  special  mention, 
in  the  reports,  that  it  occupied  ten  days,  though,  in 
these  days  of  tedious  trials,  the  profession  and  the 
public    might  naturally  expect  that  such  a  case 
would  occupy  nearly  as  many  weeks.     After  the  ac- 
quittal of  the  defendant,  a  motion  for  a  new  trial 
was  made  in  the  Supreme  Court.     The  case  is  to  b» 
found  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Wendell's  Reports, 
page  229.     The  head  notes,  giving  the  disposition  of 
the  various  questions  raised,   occupy  four  pages. 
On  many  of  the  points  it  has  ever  since  been  a  lead- 
ing case.     All  the  rulings  of  the  Judge  were  sus- 
tained by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  these,  and  other 
decisions,  gave  him  the  reputation  of  the  model 
Circuit  Judge.     Resigning  his  judicial  office  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1838,  he  returned  to  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession at  Rochester,  and  was  recognized  as  one  of 
the  foremost  of  the  bar  of  Western  New  York.     In 
November,  1844,  he  was  elected  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor of  the  State,  on  the  Democratic  ticket,   with 
Silas  Wright  for  Governor.     Many  important  ques- 
tions came  before  the  Senate  while  he  presided.     It 
was  the  period  of  the  anti-rent  disturbances,  and 
various  preventive  and  remedial  measures  were  dis- 
cussed.    The  enlargement  of  the  canals,  and  other 
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questions  of  internal  improvement,  received  atten- 
tion. One  of  the  most  important  bills,  passed  after 
long  and  animated  discussion,  provided  for  the  call 
of  a  State  Convention  for  the  formation  of  anew  con- 
stitution. As  President  of  the  Senate,  Lieutenant 
Governor  Gardiner  was  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
Court  for  the  Correction  of  Errors,  then  the  court 
of  last  resort,  consisting  of  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  the  Senators,  Chancellor,  and  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  Not  very  many  cases  were  carried 
to  this  tribunal,  litigation  usually  ceasing  with  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  or  that  of  the 
Chancellor,  so  that  most  of  them  were  important  in 
principle  or  amount.  Those  decided  during  his 
presidency  will  be  found  in  Denio's  Reports.  As 
illustrative  of  his  written  opinions  and  methods  of 
reasoning,  we  select  Miller  v.  Gable  (2  Denio,  493), 
on  charitable  uses,,  holding  that  Chancery,  under  its 
general  jurisdiction  over  trusts, will  interfere,  on  be- 
half of  members  of  a  religious  corporation  to  which 
a  fund  has  been  granted,  to  prevent  it  from  diverting 
the  fund  to  promote  the  teaching  of  doctrines  essen- 
tialy  variant  from  those  designated,  but  not  as  to 
lesser  shades  of  doctrine ;  Mayor  of  New  York  v. 
Baily  (3  Denio,  433),  holding  that  an  action  on  the 
case  for  malfeasance  will  be  against  the  corporation  : 
if  the  city  be  empowered  by  statute  to  construct 
works,  the  State  reserving  the  power  to  appoint 
commissioners  to  superintend  the  construction,  the 
acceptance  of  the  act  by  the  city  renders  it  liable 
for  injuries  arising  for  want  of  skill,  or  neglect,  in 
building  the  works.  At  the  close  of  his  term  of 
office  Judge  Gardiner  was  re-elected  Lieutenant 
Governor  over  Hamilton  Fish,  the  Whig  candidate, 
by  13,000  majority,  although,  in  the  political  compli- 
cations of  the  time,  John  Young  was  elected 
Governor  by  the  Whigs,  by  a  majority  of  more  than 
11,000  over  Governor  Wright.  The  Lieutenant 
Governor  resigned  the  position  the  following  year. 
The  new  constitution,  which  had  been  adopted  by  a 
majority  of  130,000,  changed  the  judicial  system  of 
the  Stated  and  the  new  Court  of  Appeals  was,  as  its 
name  implies,  the  court  of  last  resort.  Upon  its 
organization,  in  1847,  Judge  Gardiner  was  elected 
one  of  the  Judges,  and  held  the  office  until  the  close 
of  his  term,  December  31,  1855,  when  he  voluntarily 
retired,  declining  a  renomlnation,  which,  in  the 
state  of  parties,  was  equivalent  to  a  re-election.  The 
other  Judges,  elected  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  on  its 
organization,  were  Judges  Bronson,  Jewett,  and 
Ruggles,  who  were  succeeded,  before  tlie  retirement 
of  Judge  Gardiner,  by  Judges  Foot,  Denio,  and  A. 
S.  Johnson.  Among  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  who  were  ex  officio  members  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  were  Judges  Cady,  Gridley,  Wells,  and  S. 


L.  Selden.  In  this  distinguished  judicial  circle 
Judge  Gardiner  occupied  a  conspicuous  position. 
No  opinions  are  quoted  with  more  respect  than  his. 
Short  and  terse,  they  go  directly  to  the  heart 
of  the  question.  They  are  reported  in  Com- 
stock's,  Selden's,  and  the  first  three  volumes  of 
Kernan's  Reports.  Among  them  are  the  cases  of 
Danks  v.  Quackenbush  (1  Comstock,  139),  in  which 
he  dissented,  with  three  others  of  the  Judges,  consti- 
tuting one-half  of  the  court,  from  the  opinion  of  the 
four  others,  that  the  act  of  1843,  extending  the 
exemption  of  personal  property  from  sale  under 
execution,  is  unconstitutional  and  void  as  to  debts 
contracted  before  its  passage  ;  Leggett  v.  Perkins 
(3  Comstock,  397),  holding  that  a  trust  to  receive 
and  pay  over  the  rents  and  profits  of  land  was  valid, 
under  the  statute  authorizing  a  trustee  to  receive  the 
same  and  apply  them  to  the  use  of  any  person  ; 
People  V.  Schuyler  (4  Comstock,  173),  reversing  the 
decree  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  holding  that  if 
the  Sheriff,  after  the  jury  have  found  for  a  claimant, 
refuses  to  deliver  the  property,  the  surety  on  his 
official  bond  is  liable,  though  the  creditor  does  not 
indemnify  him,  and,  where  he  requires  and  receives 
indeninity  before  selling  and  judgment  is  afterwards 
recovered  against  him  for  the  erroneous  seizure,  his 
sureties,  on  payment  of  the  judgment,  are  entitled 
to  be  subrogated  to  the  indemnity  ;  Chautauqua 
Co.  Bank  «.  White  (3  Selden,  336),  holding  that  an 
assignment  by  the  debtor  to  the  receiver  of  all  his 
real  property  leaves  no  residuary  interest  in  the 
debtor,  and  reversing  the  decree  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  affirming  that  of  the  Vice-Ohancellor  ; 
Nicholson  i>.  Leavitt  (3  Selden,  510),  reversing,  with 
the  concurrence  of  all  the  Judges,  the  judgment  of 
the  Superior  Court  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
holding  that  an  assignment  by  insolvent  debtors  of 
their  property  to  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  their 
creditors,  with  an  authorization  to  the  trustees  to 
sell  the  assigned  property  upon  credit,  is  fraudulent 
and  void  as  against  the  creditors  of  the  assignees  ; 
Talmage  «.  Pell  (3  Selden,  338),  on  the  powers  of 
banking  associations,  reversing  the  judgment  of  the 
Supreme  Court;  Kundolf  «.  Thalheimer(3  Kernan, 
593),  on  the  powers  of  County  Courts,  reversing  the 
judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  intellectual 
and  moral  qualities  which  especially  characterized 
Judge  Gardiner,  as  a  Judge,  were  his  directness, 
comprehensiveness,  and  vigor,  and  his  intense  devo- 
tion to  the  right.  With  the  justice  of  the  case 
clearly  in  view,  he  never  failed  to  find  satisfactory 
reasons  to  establish  it.  A  strongly  sympathetic 
nature,  though  it  never  swerved  him  from  pronounc- 
ing the  law  as  he  found  it,  made  him  swift  to  lay 
his  hand  upon  iniquity,  to  redress  the  wrongs  of 
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the  injured,  and  to  vindicate  the  right.  Although 
Judge  Gardiner  retired  from  the  Court  of  Appeals 
before  he  had  reached  his  sixtieth  year,  it  was  not 
to  a  life  of  intellectual  inactivity.  As  a  referee  he 
continued  to  lend  his  aid  in  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  he  did 
not,  for  twenty  years,  hear  more  important  causes 
than  any  Judge  upon  the  bench  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  Judge  Gardiner  was  a  modest,  unassuming 
man.  The  path  of  higher  political  preferment  was 
open  to  him,  but  he  never  put  himself  forward.  He 
was  at  one  time  spoken  of  for  the  National  Presi- 
dency, and,  if  he  had  had  the  ambition  of  less  com- 
petent persons,  he  might  have  received  the  nomina- 
tion. Passing  the  evening  of  his  life  on  his  farm, 
and  taking  pleasure  in  outdoor  exercise,  he  pre- 
served both  his  mental  and  physical  vigor  up  to  his 
final  illness.  In  1831  he  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Mary  Selkrigg,  of  Scotch  descent :  their  child- 
ren are  Charles  A.  and  Celeste  M.  Williaiu  Gardi- 
ner, Judge  Gardiner's  oldest  brother,  born  in  1787, 
resided  several  years  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  when  he 
removed  to  Texas,  whore  he  died  upon  his  plan- 
tation near  San  Antonio,  about  1855.  Another 
brother,  Charles,  born  1789,  who  was  a  merchant  in 
New  Orleans,  died  in  1860.  His  sister  Rebecca, 
born  in  1791,  married  Oren  Stone,  a  merchant,  and 
the  partner  of  Governor  Seymour's  father  :  they  re- 
moved to  Watertown,  where  she  died  about  1818. 
Another  sister,  Dorothy,  married  Thomas  A.  Gold, 
a  lawyer  of  Pittsfleld,  Mass.,  where  she  died  in 
1857.  The  youngest  sister,  Andu  Lucia,  born  about 
1800,  married  Hon.  Elijah  Rhoades,  of  Manlius,  a 
merchant  and  State  Senator.  She  now  resides  with 
an  adopted  daughter  in  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


&ORTON,  FRANCIS,  late  President  of  the  Flour 
City  National  Bank,  of  Rochester,  who  was 
born  at  Middlebury,  Vermont,  December  13, 
1817,  and  died  at  Rochester,  June  1,  1882,  was  the 
third  of  the  nine  children  of  Daniel  Gorton,  a  New 
England  paper  manufacturer,  who  was  engaged  in 
business  successively  in  the  States  of  Vermont,  New 
York,  and  Massachusetts.  Soon  after  the  birth  of 
Francis  Gorton,  his  father  established  his  business  at 
Malone,  New  Y'ork,  where,  during  most  of  Francis's 
boyhood,  he  had  a  thorough  course  of  study  in  the 
common  schools  supplemented  by  careful  home 
training.  His  education  was  continued  at  Worcester, 
Mass.,  to  which  place  the  family  removed,  and  was 
completed  by  a  short  academic  course.  In  1836  he 
was  employed  as  a  clerk  by  Horace  B.  Claflin,  then  a 
dry  goods  merchant  at  Worcester.     On  Mr.  Claflin's 


removal  to  New  York  city,  two  years  later,  Mr.  Gor- 
ton, on  his  recommendation,  went  to  Rochester,  and 
was  engaged  by  the  dry  goods  house  of  Britton  & 
Wilder.  In  1848  Mr.  Britton  retired  from  the  busi- 
nessjjud  the  next  year  Mr.  Gorton  acquired  an  equa- 
interest,  the  firm  name  being  changed  to  Wilder  & 
Gorton.  Their  affairs  prospered  and  the  house  be- 
came one  of  the  largest  in  the  trade  in  Western  New 
York.  Industrious  in  his  habits,  and  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  business  for  many  years,  Mr.  Gorton's 
health  became  somewhat  impaired,  which  necessi- 
tated his  retirement  from  the  firm  in  1854.  The  next 
year,  on  the  death  of  Charles  Wilder,  the  senior  part- 
ner, the  firm  was  changed,  and  the  business  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Samuel  Wilder  and  Zebulon  Case, 
who  organized  the  firm  of  Wilder,  Case  &  Co.,  after, 
wards  Case  &  Mann,  and  now  A.  S.  Mann  &  Co. 
His  health  being  re-established,  Mr.  Gorton  joined,  in 
1856,  in  the  organization  of  the  Flour  City  Bank, 
which  was  due  mainly  to  his  efforts.  He  was  elected 
President,  and  continued  at  its  head  for  the  remain- 
der of  his  life.  The  original  capital  was  $300,000, 
which,  after  one  year  of  successful  experience,  was 
increased  to  $300,000.  The  history  of  this  institution 
has  been  a  continued  success.  Though  liberal  to  its 
many  customers,  it  has  uniformly  made  money  for 
its  stockholders.  Its  action  during  the  Rebellion  was 
patriotic  and  far  seeing,  and  when  the  credit  of  the 
Government  was  impaired,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
it  invested  the  whole  of  its  unemployed  funds  in 
United  Stales  securities,  and  continued  to  deal  largely 
in  them.  In  1865  it  was  reorganized,  under  the  gene- 
ral banking  act,  as  the  Flour  City  National  Bank. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  bank  has  always 
paid  liberal  dividends, — for  many  years  past  ten  per 
cent,  annually, — it  has  accumulated  a  surplus  fund  of 
over  two-thirds  of  the  amount  of  its  capital.  Its  de- 
posits average  about  three-fourths  of  a  million  of 
dollars.  In  every  prominent  city  of  the  Union  it 
has  a  correspondent,  and  its  foreign  business  is  con- 
ducted through  the  eminent  banking  house  of  Brown, 
Shipley  &Co.,of  London,  enabling  it  to  reach  readily 
any  point  of  the  commercial  world.  Heartily  sup- 
ported by  a  Board  of  Directors,  consisting  of  some  of 
the  best  business  men  of  the  city,  in  which  there 
have  been  but  few  changes  since  its  organization, 
Mr.  Gorton  managed  its  concerns  with  sagacity  and 
untiring  energy.  This  course  was  scarcely  inter- 
rupted by  a  severe  illness,  occuring  in  1875,  although 
from  that  period  he  was  seldom  free  from  much 
bodily  pain.  Mr.  Gorton  was  selected  for  many  im- 
portant trusts.  Early  in  the  war  he  was  very  active 
in  raishig  means  for  the  relief  of  the  necessities  of 
soldiers'  families,  and  was  made  Treasurer  of  the 
Soldiers'  Aid  Society.    He  was  also  Treasurer  of 
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the  Bankers'  and  Merchants'  Express  Company, 
which  was  merged  in  one  of  the  older  companies, 
and  Treasurer  of  the  Rochester  City  and  Brighton 
Railway  Company,  and  held  other  important  posi- 
tions. He  was  a  man  of  benevolent  and  kindly 
sympathies,  and  his  death  was  mourned  by  persons 
of  all  classes.  His  associates  of  the  Flour  City 
National  Bank  placed  upon  their  minutes  resolutions, 
the  spirit  of  which  can  be  understood  from  the  fol- 
lowing short  extract :  "With  a  rare  combination  of 
mental  vigor,  clear  judgment,  sagacious  foresight 
and  prudence,  generous  sympathies,  and  unswerving 
fidelity  to  duty,  he  won  the  highest  regard  and  im- 
plicit confidence  throughout  the  wide  circle  of  his 
personal  and  official  relations."  Mr.  Gorton's  first 
wife  was  Miss  Martha  A.  Crosby,  of  Lowell,  Mass., 
who  died  many  years  ago.  He  afterwards  married 
the  widow  of  Mr.  William  JefErey,  who  survives 
him.  His  children  are  two  sons  by  his  first  wife  : 
Charles  W.  Gorton  and  Harry  C.  Gorton.  Two  of 
his  brothers  are  also  living  :  Leander  Gorton,  a  pro- 
minent citizen  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  Frederic 
Gorton,  for  many  years  a  Michigan  paper  manufac- 
turer. 


&ORSLINE,  WILLIAM  HENRY,  a  well  known 
contracting  builder  and  business  man,  of 
Rochester,  was  born  in  that  city  on  the  13th  of 
July,  1839.  Richard  Gorsline,  his  father,  who  was 
of  French  extraction,  resided  for  some  years  at  East 
Bloomfleld,  whence  he  removed  to  Rochester  in 
1816.  He  was  a  builder  by  profession,  and  many 
substantial  and  costly  specimens  of  his  work,  still 
standing,  testify  to  his  genius  and  skill.  The  pon- 
derous stone  aqueduct  which  crosses  the  Genesee 
River,  reviving,  by  its  solid  masonry  and  graceful 
arches,  recollections  of  old  time  bridges  over  more 
classic  streams,  was  built  by  him.  He  was  a  typical 
specimen  of  the  race  from  which  he  sprang,  being 
spi'ightly  and  vivacious,  and  possessing  the  artistic 
temperament  in  a  marked  degree,  as  well  as  a  fine 
physique  and  great  capacity  for  hard  work.  He 
lived  to  a  good  old  age,  dying  in  1870,  and  was  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Aurelia 
Rice,  about  seven  years.  For  some  years  preceding 
his  death  he  was  a  Deacon  in  Dr.  Shaw's  Presby- 
terian Church,  in  Rochester,  and  his  name  heads 
those  inscribed  on  the  Memorial  Slab  to  the  founders 
of  that  edifice.  William  Henry  Gorsline,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  was  brought  up  and  educated  in 
his  native  place.  The  school  he  attended  was  pre- 
sided over  by  one  of  those  fiery  tempered  village 
pedagogues,  now,  fortunately,  less  frequently  found 


in  such  responsible  positions,  who  was  commonly 
known  as  "Old  Perry,"  and  who  is  doubtless  re- 
membered with  unpleasant  associations  by  many 
other  citizens  of  Rochester.  "Old  Perry"  was 
much  more  given  to  flogging  than  to  education,  and, 
his  harshness  growing  unendurable,  young  Gorsline 
abandoned  the  school  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years, 
and  associated  himself  with  his  father,  then  busily 
engaged  in  prosecuting  his  profession.  With  him 
he  obtained  the  most  excellent  training  to  which  he 
could  have  been  subjected ;  for,  besides  beinga  wil- 
ling and  active  boy,  he  inherited  his  parent's  taste 
for  everything  pertaining  to  architecture  and  build- 
ing. On  attaining  to  manhood  he  became  invested 
with  responsibility  as  his  father's  trusted  associate, 
and  acquitted  himself  with  credit  both  to  himself 
and  his  industrious  and  painstaking  parent.  As  he 
grew  older  he  became  intensely  interested  in  munici- 
pal affairs,  and  engaged  in  politics  with  all  the 
warmth  of  an  enthusiastic  nature.  After  some 
little  experience,  his  fellow-citizens,  who  readily  ap- 
preciated his  capacity  for  public  business,  nominated 
him  for  Alderman  of  the  city.  His  election  fol- 
lowed, and  he  served  one  term,  at  the  close  of  which, 
feeling  that  he  had  discharged  his  share  of  public 
duty,  he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  business 
pursuits.  Mr.  Gorsline's  acknowledged  excellence 
in  his  business  has  naturally-  led  to  his  being  in- 
trusted with  the  construction  of  many  important 
buildings,  both  public  and  private  ;  and  it  may  be 
said  that  the  larger  number  of  the  fine  structures,  for 
which  the  city  of  Rochester  is  famous,  have  been 
erected  by  him.  Among  the  most  noteworthy  of 
these  are  the  University  of  Rochester,  the  Rochester 
Theological  Seminary,  Rockerfeller  Hall,  the  High 
School,  the  City  Hall,  the  Arsenal,  the  Rochester 
Savings  Bank,  Powers'  Commercial  Building, 
Powers'  Hotel,  Warner's  Fire-proof  Building,  (one 
of  the  finest  in  the  city,  now  being  erected,) 
the  Cunningham  Carriage  Factory,  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  the  Central  Church,  the  Brick 
Church  (Dr.  Shaw's),  and  the  Jewish  Synagogue. 
Besides  these,  Mr.  Gorsline  has  constructed  many 
large  blocks  of  buildings  devoted  solely  to  business 
purposes,  and  a  number  of  the  mo«t  magnificent 
private  residences  in  the  city.  To  give  an  idea  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  operations  in  which  Mr.  , 
Gorsline  has  been  engaged,  reference  need  only 
be  made  to  some  of  the  principal  buildings  he 
has  constructed.  Probably  foremost  among  them 
stands  Powers'  Commercial  Building,  situated  in 
the  very  heart  of  Rochester's  business  district.  This 
structure  is  said  to  be  unsurpassed,  either  in  magni- 
tude, convenience,  or  elegance,  by  any  similar  edifice 
in  this  country.    Quadrangular  in  shape,  it  has  a 
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total  frontage  of  over  five  hundred  feet,  and  is  eight 
stories  in  height,  exclusive  of  the  basement,  with  a 
French  roof  of  iron  and  slate  twenty-flve  feet  high, 
above  which  rises  a  tower  for  &ixty  feet,  averaging 
thirty  feet  long  by  twenty-four  feet  wide.  The 
structure  is  flre-proof  throughout,  and  so  perfectly 
secure  that  no  insurance  has  ever  been  deemed 
necessary.  The  ground  floor  of  this  edifice  is  occu- 
pied by  Powers'  Banking  House  and  fifteen  spacious 
stores,  while  the  upper  parts  contain  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  rooms.  Everything  demanded  by  the 
most  improved  systems  of  modern  comfort  are  com- 
bined in  this  building,  including,  of  course,  thorough 
ventilation,  steam-heating  apparatus,  and  water 
facilities  in  every  apartment,  and  two  steam  eleva- 
tors. Constructed  on  the  tubular  plan,  every  room 
in  the  edifice  is  amply  lighted  from  without ;  while 
the  halls  and  corridors,  paved  with  Vermont  and 
Italian  marble  and  wainscoted  with  the  latter,  are 
airy,  spacious,  and  elegant.  The  basement,  which 
is  finished  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  structure, 
contains  the  drums  and  hoisting  apparatus  for  the 
elevators,  steam  engine,  powerful  steam  pump  for 
forcing  water  throughout  the  entire  structure,  eleven 
steam  boilers  used  in  supplying  heat,  and  all  the 
necessary  mechanism  for  making  changes  and  re- 
pairs in  so  colossal  an  establishment.  Some  idea  of 
the  solidity  of  the  edifice  may  be  gained  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  calculated  to  resist  a  pressure  of  two 
hundred  pounds  to  the  square  foot  on  every  floor. 
More  than  one-half  of  the  upper  floor  of  the  build- 
ing is  devoted  to  a  superb  Art  Gallery.  A  striking 
evidence  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  the  integrity 
of  Mr.  Gorsline  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  all  the 
payments  made  by  Mr.  Powers  for  his  splendid 
hotel,  just  completed,  passed  through  his  hands. 
The  limits  of  a  biographical  sketch  do  not  permit 
of  a  more  extended  allusion  to  Mr.  Gorsline's  labors. 
In  conclusion,  however,  it  is  pertinent  to  say  that 
each  succeeding  task,  in  which  he  found  himself  en- 
gaged, proved  in  a  still  greater  degree  his  claim  to 
pre-eminence  in  his  calling.  Whatever  he  under- 
took to  accomplish,  he  entered  upon  with  zeal  and 
prosecuted  with  all  the  vigor  of  an  enthusiast.  The 
larger  the  undertaking  the  more  it  seemed  to  develop 
his  capabilities,  and,  even  though  sometimes  threat- 
ened with  loss,  he  never  relaxed  his  eJBEorts  to  make 
his  work  as  perfect  as  his  great  skill  and  all  the 
modern  appliances  and  inventions  would  permit. 
No  confidence  reposed  in  him  ever  proved  un- 
founded, and  his  name  has  become  synonymous,  in 
the  city  where  he  has  spent  his  whole  life,  witli  all 
that  is  honorable  and  reliable  in  business  transac- 
tions. In  1874  Mr.  Gorsline  entered  into  partnership 
with  Ira  Otis,  a  gentleman  of  liberal  education  and 


fine  business  capacity,  for  the  manufacture  of  salt 
glaze  pipe.  The  factory  of  the  concern  has  become 
one  of  the  foremost  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  The 
firm  now  have  four  clay  mills,  two  presses,  and  ten 
kilns  for  burning  pipe,  in  active  operation,  the  en- 
tire plant  occupying  a  space  of  three  acres  on  Oak 
street.  The  superior  quality  of  this  company's 
manufactures  has  commended  them  to  general  use, 
and,  from  the  company's  retail  yard  in  New  York 
city,  shipments  are  now  made  to  all  parts  of  the 
globe.  The  annual  product  for  some  time  past  has 
averaged  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  pipe 
yearly.  The  success  of  this  enterprise  is  largely  due 
to  the  inventive  genius  of  Mr.  Gorsline.  From  the 
various  facts  given  in  this  sketch  it  can  be  seen  that 
Mr.  Gorsllne's  life  has  been  an  exceedingly  active 
one,  and  that  his  business  operations  have  always 
been  more  or  less  on  a  gigantic  scale.  Yet,  despite 
the  wear  and  tear  imposed  by  the  important  under- 
takings and  enterprises  to  which  he  has  devoted  his 
life,  his  energy  is  in  no  way  abated,  and  his  activity 
promises  much  more  in  the  future.  Unlike  many 
upon  whom  fortune  has  smiled,  he  does  not  allow 
his  heart  to  become  hardened  by  success  and  wealth, 
and  vanity  finds  no  place  in  his  nature.  With  cor- 
dial respect  for  every  deserving  fellow-being,  and  an 
active  sense  of  justice  to  all,  he  is  rarely  met  in  any 
other  than  an  agreeable  mood,  and  his  face  is  seldom 
without  the  smile  that  comes  of  a  good  conscience, 
and  a  contented  mind.  His  well  known  reliability, 
industry,  and  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  his 
profession,  place  him  in  the  front  rank  among  the 
first  class  business  men  of  Rochester.  Mr.  Gorsline 
is  a  trustee  of  the  Brick  Church,  of  which  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Shaw  is  pastor.  His  domestic  relations  are  ex- 
ceedingly happy,  and  he  has  the  proud  satisfaction 
of  seeing  a  family  of  five  promising  sons  growing  up 
around  him,  the  eldest  of  whom,  named  Russell,  is 
a  youth  of  eighteen  years.  The  other  sons  are 
Walter,  Ralph,  William  Henry,  and  Richard,  aged, 
respectively,  sixteen,  fifteen,  six,  and  three  years. 


&  RAVES,  LORENZO  S.,  a  well  known  hydraulic 
engineer  and  manufacturer,  of  Rochester,  was 
born  in  Southboro,  Worcester  county,  Massa- 
chusetts, July  18,  1831.  On  both  sides  his  ancestry 
is  English.  Watson  Graves,  his  father,  the  son  of 
Thomas  Graves,  an  honest  mechanic  of  Southboro, 
was  born  and  reared  in  that  place,  and  was  by  occu- 
pation a  bootmaker.  He  married  Miss  Fanny,  the 
daughter  of  Dr.  John  Wilson,  of  Hopkinton,  Massa- 
chusetts. As  the  means  of  Watson  Graves  were 
limited,  he  needed  all  the  help  his  family  could  give 
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towards  its  support,  and,  at"  the  age  of  ten  years,  his 
son  Lorenzo,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  put  to 
the  trade  of  boot-making.  The  natural  tastes  of  the 
young  lad  made  this  a  rather  irksome  labor,  and  he 
wished,  at  a  later  period,  to  abandon  it  and  engage 
as  an  apprentice  to  the  machinist's  trade.  His  ser- 
vices in  the  boot  factory  had,  however,  become  too 
valuable  for  his  father  to  think  favorably  of  this 
project.  Until  he  was  fifteen  years  old,  Lorenzo 
attended  school  regularly  during  the  three  winter 
months,  and  after  that  age  he  had  the  advantage  of 
two  terms  in  the  local  high  school,  one  term  at 
Marlow  Academy,  N.  H. ,  and  also  a  course  at  the  old 
Amherst  Academy  ;  so  that  he  entered  his  manhood 
with  a  really  sound  English  education.  As  his  am- 
bition to  learn  the  trade  of  machinist  could  not  be 
gratified  by  a  regular  apprenticeship,  he  set  to  work, 
with  the  ardor  which  invariably  stamps  true  genius, 
to  acquire  what  he  could  independently,  devoting 
the  greater  part  of  his  leisure  to  the  study  of  text 
books  bearing  on  the  subject,  and  to  experiment. 
Here  the  knowledge  of  some  of  the  general  principles 
of  mechanical  science,  obtained  while  working  at 
the  shoe  bench,  proved  of  great  service.  His  asso- 
ciate at  the  time,  now  a  successful  inventor  and 
manufacturer  in  Boston,  was  a  youth  of  marked  in- 
telligence and  of  like  tasles,  and  together  the  two 
made  great  headway.  The  time  that  other  lads 
gave  to  play,  these  two  spent  in  the  little  workshop 
they  had  made,  which  was  fitted  up  with  a  black- 
smith's forge  and  bellows,  and  a  fgot  turning  lathe 
of  their  own  construction.  Alternating  actual  work 
with  the  study  of  "  The  Mechanic's  Own  Book" 
and  "Comstock's  Natural  Philosophy,"  they  passed 
hour  after  hour  with  pleasure  and  profit,  and  thus 
laid  the  foundation  for  their  future  usefulness  and 
prosperity.  In  1849,  being  then  eighteen  years  of 
age,  young  Graves  purchased  his  time  of  his  father 
for  the  sum  of  three  hundred  dollars  (paying  the  last 
installment  of  this  sum  before  he  was  twenty  years 
of  age),  and  removed  to  Worcester,  where  he 
started  a  "team,''  so  called,  in  a  boot  factory,  em- 
ploying on  it  from  eight  to  fifteen  hands.  Three 
years  later  he.  married  Miss  Eliza  G.,  daughter  of 
Captain  Moses  Coffin,  formerly  of  Nantucket,  Massa- 
chusetts. When,  by  frugality  and  economy,  the 
young  couple  had  saved  several  hundred  dollars, 
Mr.  Graves  thought  he  could  now  afford  to  gratify 
his  old  ambition.  He  applied  at  a  number  of 
machine  shops  for  employment,  stating  that  he 
merely  wished  to  learn  the  trade,  and  that  wages 
were  of  little  account.  Nevertheless,  no  one  seemed 
to  relish  the  idea  of  taking  a  married  man  as  an  ap- 
prentice, and  he  was  forced  again  to  abandon  the 
project.     In  1859,  being  still  engaged  in  boot  manu- 


facturing, he  removed  to  Eochester,  N.  Y.  Here, 
in  1860,  he  patented  a  machine  for  cutting  boot  and 
shoe  soles,  and  in  the  following  year  had  a  num- 
ber built  and  introduced  into  several  factories, 
where,  under  actual  test,  they  proved  a  complete 
success.  He  now  determined  to  begin  their  manu- 
facture himself,  and  at  the  same  time  gratify  his 
desire  to  become  a  practical  machinist.  Selling  his 
shoe  shop,  he  started  a  small  machine  shop,  which 
he  entered  as  proprietor  and  apprentice,  working 
faithfully  in  due  rotation,  and  under  the  instruction 
of  a  skilled  inachinist,  at  the  forge,  the  lathe,  the 
pattern  bench,  and  the  drafting  board,  and  acquir- 
ing a  thorough,  practical  knowledge  of  the  trade. 
Operating  without  a  partner  and  solely  with  his  own 
capital,  he  confined  himself  at  first  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  boot  and  shoe  machinery,  making  seventeen 
different  machines.  Gradually  he  undertook  the 
work  of  fitting  out  boot  and  shoe  factories  complete, 
and  further  increased  his  business  by  acting  as  agent 
for  machines  and  engines  he  did  not  manufacture. 
As  his  works  enlarged  he  found  great  use  for  a 
freight  elevator,  but,  as  those  he  employed  did  not 
give  him  entire  satisfaction,  he  concluded  to  build 
one  for  himself.  .  Making  a  radical  departure  from 
the  principles  of  those  in  use,  he  succeeded,  after 
some  experimenting,  in  constructing  a  freight  eleva- 
tor, which,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  is  still  unequaled 
for  its  purposes,  and  soon  after  added  the  manufac- 
ture of  hydraulic  freight  elevators, which  proved  the 
very  thing  needed  in  wholesale  business  houses, 
which  do  not  generally  have  steam  power  at  com- 
mand, and  Mr.  Graves  was  soon  called  upon  to 
manufacture  large  numbers  of  them.  The  demand 
continued  to  increase,  and  their  manufacture 
Speedily  became  a  most  important  part  of  Mr. 
Graves'  business.  In  1878  he  began  in  a  small  way 
to  manufacture  passenger  elevators,  operated  on  the 
same  principle.  These  were  found,  under  actual 
test,  to  possess  so  many  advantages  in  their  favor 
that  a  number  of  orders  were  at  once  obtained  for 
them  in  Eochester.  The  Powers  Model  Eire-proof 
Hotel,  in  that  city,  was,  among  a  number  of  others, 
equipped  with  elegant  specimens,  which  gave  entire 
satisfaction.  Their  advance  in  public  favor,  since  the 
date  mentioned,  has  been  uniform  and  steady,  and 
to-day  they  are  to  be  found  in  use  in  nearly  every 
State  in  the  Union,  Of  Mr.  Graves'  two  children, 
both  sons,  one  died  in  infancy,  and  the  other,  Fred 
B.  Graves,  born  in  1855,  is  now  his  father's  partner 
in  business,  the  firm  being  known  as  L.  S.  Graves 
&  Son.  The  manufactory  of  the  firm,  situated  at 
the  corner  of  Frank  and  Centre  streets,  in  Eoches- 
ter, consists  of  a  large  brick  building,  one  hundred 
and  eight  by  fifty  feet  in  dimensions,  which  they 
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built  in  1880,  and  a  structure  just  completed,  fifty- 
six  feet  in  length  by  forty  in  width,  both  of  which 
are  finely  equipped,  and  run  to  their  fullest  capacity. 
Of  recent  years,  the  manufacture  of  passenger  and 
freight  elevators,  which  has  attained  surprising  pro- 
portions, has  become  the  principal  business  of  the 
firm,  and  at  present  absorbs  nearly  its  entire  capital 
and  attention.  The  prominent  place  now  occupied 
by  Mr.  Graves  in  the  ranks  of  the  leading  business 
men  of  the  counti-y,  has  been  achieved  solely  by  his 
own  inherent  ability.  With  everything  against  him 
at  the  outset  of  his  career,  he  steadily  persevered  in 
a  clearly  defined  course,  and  finally,  overcoming  all 
adverse  circumstances,  rose  to  his  full  stature  in  the 
sphere  for  which  the  natural  bent  of  his  genius  es- 
pecially fitted  him. 


&REEN,  HON.  SBTH,  of  Rochester,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  New  York  State  Fish  Hatchery, 
and  widely  known  as  a  pisciculturist,  was  born 
in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  March  19,  1817,  and  obtained 
his  education  in  the  common  schools  of  his  native 
place.  In  his  early  life  he  was  enthusiastically  fond 
of  hunting  and  fishing,  and  as  he  grew  to,  manhood 
he  became  wonderfully  expert  in  these  pursuits, 
and  in  the  science  of  woodcraft.  His  success  led 
to  his  determination  to  follow  them  as  a  life  pursuit, 
and,  in  furtherance  of  this  resolve,  he  established  a 
large  fishery  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  opened  a  fish 
and  game  market  near  his  home,  which  was  the 
only  one  in  the  neighborhood,  and  of  which  he  was 
the  proprietor  a  number  of  years.  His  patronage 
gradually  assumed  surprising  proportions,  and  be- 
fore long  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  an  exten- 
sive business,  with  scores  of  agents  scattered  along 
the  lakes  and  water  courses  of  that  part  of  the  State. 
Possessing  great  natural  powers  of  observation, 
which  had  been  carefully  developed  during  his  life 
as  a  hunter,  he  noted  many  things  which  escape 
the  attention  of  the  superficial  observer,  and  to  this 
fact  the  world  at  large  owes  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant advances  in  the  now  widely  studied  science  of 
piscicultul*e.  In  1838,  being  in  Canada,  his  atten- 
tion was  arrested  by  the  movements  of  a  number  of 
salmon  in  one  of  the  rivers,  which  led  him  to  infer 
that  they  were  about  to  prepare  a  nest  for  their 
spawn.  The  opportunity  for  study  thus  afforded 
was  not  neglected,  and,  perched  in  the  branches  of  a 
convenient  tree,  he  carefully  watched  the  process 
continuously  for  forty-eight  hours,  and  noted,  among 
other  things,  that  the  male  salmon  and  other  fish  de- 
voured the  greater  portion  of  the  spawn  as  soon  as 
it  was  cast.     He  also  noted  that  .the  most  sedulous 


efforts  of  the  female  salmon  failed  to  preserve  more 
than  a  comparatively  small  number  of  eggs,  which 
was  effected  by  covering  them  with  gravel  for  con- 
cealment. Mr.  Green  had  as  yet  read  nothing  on 
the  subject,  but  his  observations  convinced  him  that 
fish  could  be  artificially  hatched  in  vast  numbers. 
He  now  devoted  himself  to  this  study,  conducting 
experiments,  at  his  own  expense,  in  a  hatchery 
which  he  fitted  up  for  the  purpose.  "  The  science  of 
pisciculture,  which  now  engages  so  much  attention, 
is  not  altogether  a  new  one.  The  Chinese  had  an  ink- 
ling of  it  ages  ago.  It  is  stated  that  in  the  fourteenth 
century  a  monk  in  Europe  hatched,  by  an  artifi- 
cial process,  some  fish  eggs  ;  but  whether  they  were 
taken  impregnated  from  the  water  where  they  were 
naturally  cast,  or  by  artificial  means,  we  are  not 
told.  The  first  authentic  case  of  artificial  impreg- 
nation is  credited  to  an  officer  in  the  Prussian  army 
— Lieutenant  Jacobi — the  results  of  whose  experi- 
ments were  published  in  1763.  No  further  advance 
seems  to  have  been  made  in  this  science  for  nearly  a 
hundred  years,  when  a  fisherman  named  Remy,  in 
German-France,  was  so  successful  with  artificial 
impregnation  that  in  1851  the  French  Government, 
whose  interest  had  become  enlisted,  established  the 
extensive  hatchery,  still  in  operation  at  Huningen, 
now  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Gei-many.  From  these 
small  beginnings,  the  science  has  spread  to  nearly 
all  civilized  nations.  On  the  American  continent 
attention  was  first  practically  drawn  to  this  subject 
by  the  alarming  decrease  of  shad  in  rivers  where 
before  they  had  existed  in  such  plenty  as,  in  their 
season,  to  furnish  large  populations  with  cheap, 
abundant,  and  wholesome  nitrogenous  food."  Ex- 
periments were  tried  with  varying  success  previous 
to  1867,  to  hatch,  in  the  Connecticut  River,  the  spawn 
of  artificially  striped  shad,  but  the  right  methods 
continued  to  elude  experimenters  until  discovered 
by  Mr.  Green.  At  the  beginning  of  his  investiga- 
tions he  found  that  twenty-five  per  cent,  was  the 
largest  product  of  salmon  or  trout  by  artificial  im- 
pregnation from  the  methods  so  far  employed.  In 
1864  he  began  to  experiment  with  gradually  dimin- 
ished proportions  of  water  to  the  milt  used,  finding 
that  each  diminution  was  attended  by  larger  results. 
Finally,  by  using  the  least  possible  quantity  of 
water,  he  succeeded  in  almost  quadrupling  ithe  pro- 
duct. His  discoveries  were  made  known,  and  in 
1867  the  Fish  Commissioners  of  four  of  the  Eastern 
States  invited  him  to  a  public  trial.  The  experi- 
menting took  place  at  Holyoke,  Mass.,  on  the  Con- 
necticut River.  After  many  discouragements,  and 
much  opposition  from  fishermen,  he  at  last  ascer- 
tained the  precise  position  in  the  stream  which  the 
hatching  boxes.invented  by  him  should  preserve  in 
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order  to  reduce  the  loss  to  the  minimum.  "His 
method  was  to  depress  one  end  of  the  hatching 
hoxes,  so  that,  when  anchored  in  the  stream,  that 
end  should  dip  lower  than  the  other.  The  current, 
striking  the  lower  or  depressed  end,  re|ceived  a  re- 
coll  which  gave  and  kept  up  a  sort  of  rotary  motion 
to  the  eggs.  This  was  akin  to  the  motion  which  the 
eggs  received  when  naturally  cast  in  the  open  water, 
s^nd  the  device  proved  to  be  the  correct  one.  The 
further  discovery  that,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
newly  hatched  fry  from  finny  depredators,  they  must 
be  deposited  out  from  the  shores  where  predaceous 
flsh  watch  for  their  prey,  revealed  the  whole  secret, 
and  made  the  multiplication  of  shad  an  operation  as 
certain  as  the  propagation  of  blackberries,  and  gave 
to  the  world  a  theme  of  wonderment  scarcely  less 
than  that  of  the  miracle  by  which  the  multitude 
was  fed  by  '  five  loaves  and  three  small  fishes.' "  In 
these  early  trials  Mr.  Green  succeeded  in  hatching 
fifteen  millions  of  eggs  in  a  fortnight,  and  the  next 
year  he  hatched  forty  millions.  Equal  success  has 
since  been  achieved  by  him  in  stocking  the  waters 
of  the  Hudson,  Susquehanna,  Potomac,  and  other 
large  rivers,  in  which  he  has  been  able  to  propagate 
fifteen  of  the  more  common  species  of  fish  and  also 
largely  increase  the  product.  Although  it  has  been 
claimed  that  improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
original  methods,  the  most  marked  of  these,  known 
as  "  The  Holton  Box,"' — patented  by  an  employe  of 
the  New  York  State  Hatchery,  who  subsequently 
lost  his  life  in  his  zeal  to  serve  the  State, — is  only  a 
modification  of  Mr.  Green's  invention,  which  is  at 
the  base  of  all  the  methods  now  employed  for  the 
hatching  of  shad,  white  fish,  trout,  and  salmon  eggs. 
The  principle  is  to  keep  up  a  fiow  of  water  from  the 
bottom  of  the  receptacle  containing  the  eggs.  "The 
first  public  organizations  to  promote  pisciculture  in 
this  country  were  made  in  New  England.  Massa- 
chusetts leading,  Connecticut  next  following  ;  fish 
commissions,  to  a  certain  extent  co-operative  were 
established  in  the  Eastern  States  soon  after  the  close 
of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  The  New  York  Com- 
mission was  established  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature 
(Chapter  385,  Laws  of  1868)  in  1868.  Three  Com- 
missioners, viz.  :  Horatio  Seymour,  Robert  B.Roose- 
velt, and  Seth  Green,  were  appointed  by  this'  act ; 
and  it  was  made  their  duty  '  to  examine  the  various 
rivers,  lakes,  and  streams  of  the  State  of  New  York 
and  the  waters  adjoining  the  same,  with  a  view  of 
ascertaining  whether  they  can  be  rendered  more 
productive  of  flsh,  and  what  measures  are  desirable 
to  effect  this  object,  either  in  restoring  the  produc- 
tion of  flsh  in  them,  or  in  protecting  and  propaga- 
ting the  flsh  that  at  present  frequent  them,  or  other- 
wise.' "    In  1869  practical  operations  in  fish  hatch- 


ing were  begun  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Green, 
who  had  resigned  from  the  Commission  in  order  to 
give  his  whole  time  to  the  active  work.  After 
hatching  fifteen  million  shad  and  planting  them  in 
the  Hudson,  attention  was  given  to  the  propagation 
of  white  flsh.  In  his  own  private  hatchery  Mr. 
Green  made  experiments  which  established  the  fact 
that  the  spawn  could  be  readily  and  rapidly  hatched 
by  very  simple  appliances.  To  show  the  astound- 
ing strides  made  in  this  work,  it  will  suffice  to  state 
that  the  present  production  of  white  fish  at  the 
hatcheries  on  the  great  lakes  alone  exceeds  one  hun- 
dred millions  yearly.  Up  to  the  year  1875  the 
practical  operations  of  the  New  York  Commission, 
in  all  except  shad,  were  conducted  on  leased  prem- 
ises. They  were  the  same  on  which  Seth  Green 
started  his  hatching  house  before  the  Commission 
was  established.  In  that  year  an  appropriation  of 
114,000  by  the  State  Legislature  enabled  the  Com- 
missioners to  purchase  the  site,  so  long  in  use, 
which  was  found  to  be  incomparably  the  best  in  all 
respects  that  came  under  observation  by  them,  and 
the  New  York  State  Fish  Hatchery  was  established, 
Mr.  Green  beyig  appointed  Superintendent,  and 
Mr.  Monroe  A.  Green  Local  Manager.  The  force 
of  five  men  employed,  in  addition  to  the  superin- 
tendents and  the  clerk,  have  all  been  practical 
fishennen  from  childhood,  and  are  devoted  to  their 
work.  One  of  them,  Mr.  David  Day,  has  been  in 
service  at  the  hatchery  from  the  period  of  its  first 
establishment  under  private  auspices.  The  scale  on 
which  the  operations  of  the  hatchery  are  conducted 
may  be  gleaned  from  the  following  statistics :  the 
total  number  of  shad  hatched  from  1870  to  1880,  in- 
clusive, was  53,609,300  ;  in  the  same  time  were  dis- 
tributed 9,555,020  salmon  trout ;  from  1870  to  1878, 
3,480,300  white  flsh,  and  from  1874  to  1881,  5,375,- 
700  brook  trout,  besides  several  millions  of  other 
desirable  fish.  A  number  of  the  foregoing  particu- 
lars have  been  gleaned  from  the  report  of  the  N.  Y. 
Commissioners  of  Fisheries  (Messrs.  Robert  Barn- 
well Roosevelt,  Richard  U.  Sherman,  and  Eugene 
G.  Blackford),  bearing  date  April  1,  1883,  and  con- 
stituting "Assembly  Document  No.  89,"  for  that 
year,  to  which  the  studious  reader  is  referred ; 
while  a  portion  of  the  information  regarding  Mr. 
Green  is  taken  from  the  article  in  Johnson's  Cyclo- 
paedia, written  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Whittlesey.  There 
had  been  fish  eggs  impregnated  and  hatched  arti- 
ficially before  Mr.  Green  commenced  his  works, 
but  we  have  no  record  of  any  being  hatched  and 
raised  to  maturity  by  hand,  until  it  was  done  by 
him  at  his  works  at  Caledonia,  N.  Y.,  where  thou- 
sands can  be  seen  from  finger-longs  to  fish  three  feet 
long.     There  are  brook  trout,  Kennebec,  and  Call- 
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fornia  and  landlocked  salmon,  and  salmon  trout, 
and  hybrids,  a  cross  between  the  brook  trout  and 
California  salmon,  and  a  cross  between  salmon  trout 
and  brook  trout,  and  a  cross  between  the  brook 
trout  and  the  hybrid  spawn,  making  a,  fish  three- 
quarters  brook  trout  and  one-quarter  salmon  trout ; 
and  California  brook  trout,  and  rainbow  trout,  from 
McCloud  River.  Although  solving  the  great  prob- 
lems in  fish  science  in  America  is  the  special  work 
of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission,  of  which 
Prof.  Spencer  F.  Baird,  of  Washington,  is  the 
head,  the  practical  work  of  the  New  York  State 
Hatchery,  under  Mr.  Seth  Green's  superintendence, 
may  truly  be  said  to  furnish  the  actual  solution  ; 
and  it  will  scarcely  be  questioned  that  to  this  mod- 
est and  industrious  experimenter,  more  than  to  any 
other  man,  are  due  the  almost  marvelous  advances 
of  ten  years  past  in  scientific  fish  culture.  In  the 
prosecution  of  his  trust  Mr.  Green  has  been  untir- 
ing in  his  efforts  to  arouse  public  attention  to  the 
importance  of  the  work  to  which  he  has  devoted  his 
life.  He  is  in  constant  correspondence  with  a  large 
number  of  eminent  American  and  European  fish 
breeders,  and  his  discoveries  and  labors  have  won 
recognition  from  the  highest  authorities  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  He  has  been  decorated  with  two  gold 
medals  and  one  silver  medal  by  the  Society  d'Ac- 
climatation,  of  Paris,  and  with  a  gold  medal  by  the 
Internationale  Fischerei  Ausstellung,  of  Berlin ; 
and  has  received  a  bronze  medal  from  the  United 
States  Centennial  Commission.  Besides  these  dis- 
tinguished honors  he  has  received  several  diplomas 
from  European  societies.  Mr.  Green  married  Helen 
M.  Cook,  February  14,  1848,  and  has  four  children 
living,  viz.  :  Helen  L.,  Alice  G.,  Chester  IC,  and 
William  C.  Green. 


&REENLEAF,  HON.  HALBERT  STEVENS, 
of  Rochester,  member  of  the  Forty-eighth  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  representing  the 
Thirtieth  Congressional  District  of  New  York,  was 
born  in'  Guilford,  Vermont,  April  13,  1837.  The 
descent  of  the  Greenleaf  family  of  New  England 
"is  undoubtedly  to  be  traced,"  says  the  compiler  of 
the  Greenleaf  Genealogy, '  'from  the  Huguenots,  who, 
when  persecuted  for  t^eir  religion,  fled  from  France 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century."  The 
name  was  originally  Fuillevert,  anglicized  Greenleaf, 
in  which  form  it  occurs  in  England  towards  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  common  an- 
cestor of  the  Greenleaf  family  of  America  was 
Edward  Greenleaf,  a  silk  dyer  by  trade,  who  was 
born  in  the  parish  of  Brixham,  in  the  county  of 


Devonshire,  England,  about  the  year  1600.  He 
married  Sarah  Dole,  by  whom  he  had  several  chil- 
dren in  England,  and  with  his  wife  and  family  came 
to  this  country,  settling  first  in  Newbury  and  after- 
wards in  Boston,  Mass.,  where  he  died  in  1671.  A 
number  of  the  family  have  distinguished  themselves 
in  New  England  by  their  intellectual  attainments, 
which  have  been  of  a  high  order.  One  of  these, 
Jeremiah  Greenleaf,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  the  author  of  what  was  known  as 
"Greenleafs  Grammar,"  and  devoted  a  large  part 
of  his  life  to  study,  authorship,  and  instruction  in 
this  special  branch  of  education.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  "Greenleafs  Gazetteer,"  and  "Green- 
leaf's  Atlas,"  both  excellent  works  of  their  kind, 
and  highly  esteemed  at  the  time  they  appeared. 
True  to  his  instincts  and  patriotism  as  a  "Green 
Mountain  boy,"  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  "  War 
of  1813,"  enlisting  as  a  soldier  and  winning  his  com- 
mission as  an  oflScer.  He  married  Miss  Elvira  E. 
Stevens,  the  daughter  of  Simon  Stevens,  M.  D.,  of 
Guilford,  Vermont — "  a  true  and  noble  woman,  of 
no  small  degree  of  culture.''  Thus  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  combines  in  his  nature,  as  in  his  name, 
the  elements  of  two  characteristic  New  England 
families  of  the  old  school.  His  career  has  been  in 
many  respects  a  most  varied  and  remarkable  one, 
and  his  election  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
affords  a  strong  refutation  of  the  charge  commonly 
brought  against  the  people  of  their  inability  to 
select  capable,  representative  men  to  manage  their 
interests  in  the  National  Legislature.  The  son  of 
educated  parents,  it  was  quite  natural  that  he  should 
receive  a  good  education,  which  was  obtained  in 
part,  of  course,  at  home,  and  in  part  at  the  common 
schools  and  academy  of  his  native  New  England. 
His  boyhood  and  youth  were  spent  in  farm  life,  but 
from  his  nineteenth  till  his  twenty-third  year  he 
taught  district  and  grammar  schools  in  the  winter 
months,  and  during  one  season — so  as  to  add  as 
much  as  possible  to  his  funds — worked  in  a  country 
brick-yard.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  made  a 
six  months'  sea  voyage  in  the  whaling  vessel 
"  Lewis  Bruce,''  serving  before  the  mast  as  a  com- 
mon sailor.  On  the  34th  of  June,  1853,  shortly 
after  his  return  from  sea,  he  married  Miss  Jeannle 
F.  Brooks,  the  youngest  daughter  of  John  Brooks, 
M.  D.,  of  Bernardston,  Mass.,  and,  in  the  month  of 
September  following,  removed  to  Shelburne  Palls, 
Mass.,  where  he  obtained  employment  as  a  day  la- 
borer at  the  bench  in  a  large  cutlery  establishment. 
A  few  months  after  engaging  in  this  work  he  found 
a  position  in  the  office  of  a  neighboring  manufac- 
tory, and  in  a  short  time  became  manager  of  its 
growing  business,  and  subsequently  a  member  of 
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the  firm  of  Miller  &  Greenleaf.  On  the  11th  of 
March,  1856,  he  was  commissioned,  by  the  Governor 
of  Massachusetts,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  was 
one  of  the  youngest,  if  not  the  youngest  magistrate 
in  the  State  not  a  member  of  the  legal  profession. 
In  1857,  a  military  company  having  been  formed  in 
Shelburne  Falls,  the  young  men  composing  it  se- 
lected Mr.  Greenleaf  as  their  Captain,  and  he  con- 
tinued in  command  of  the  organization  from  tlie 
39th  of  August  in  that  year,  until  the  3d  of  March, 
1859,  when,  owing  to  pressure  of  business  duties, 
he  resigned  his  Captain's  commission.  The  same 
year  he  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Linus  Yale 
Jr.,  &  Company,  in  Philadelphia,  and  went  to  that 
city  to  live,  remaining  in  business  there  until  1861, 
when  he  returned  to  Shelburne  Falls,  and  organized 
the  Yale  and  Greenleaf  Lock  Company,  of  which  he 
became  business  manager.  "When  Mr.  Greenleaf 
resigned  the  command  of  the  military  company  in 
Shelburne  Falls,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  warm 
personal  friend.  Lieutenant  Ozro  Miller.  At  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  the  little  command 
responded  to  the  call  to  arms  by  volunteering  al- 
most in  a  body.  Captain  Miller  was  still  in  com- 
mand and  still  the  business  partner  of  Greenleaf. 
Miller  had  a  wife  and  several  children.  Greenleaf 
had  a  wife,  but  no  children.  Otherwise  their  cir- 
cumstances were  almost  identical.  Between  the 
Captain  and  the  ex-Captain  the  company  had  no  ap- 
parent choice.  Greenleaf  insisted  that  Miller  should 
resign  in  his  favor  and  remain  at  home  to  take  care 
of  his  larger  family.  Miller,  with  equal  patriotism, 
refused  to  turn  over  to  his  friend  in  the  hour  of 
danger,  the  position  which  he  had  held  as  an  honor 
in  time  of  peace,  and  the  warm  controversy,  as  to 
who  should  go  and  who  should  stay,  became  al- 
most a  personal  quarrel.  When  the  company  took 
its  hasty  departure  for  the  seat  of  war,  Greenleaf, 
in  a  public  address,  feelingly  expressed  his  regrets 
at  the  determination  of  Captain  Miller,  and,  taking 
his  old  friend  by  the  hand,  said:  "If,  in  the 
pending  conflict  you  shall  be  stricken  down,  this 
right  hand,  which  now  clasps  yours,  shall  take  up 
the  sword  which  you  let  fall,  with  a  grasp  no  less 
eager ;  and,  if  I  shall  survive  the  contest,  I  will  be 
a  father  to  your  children  and  the  protector  to  your 
wife."  Captain  Miller  proved  a  valiant  soldier,  and 
won  his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  Major  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts 10th  Regiment ;  and  was  in  command  of 
that  gallant  corps  at  the  Battle  of  Malvern  Hill, 
where  he  fell,  mortally  wounded.  Captain  Green- 
leaf did  not  forget  his  pledge.  Making  the  best 
disposition  he  could  of  his  business,  he  enlisted  as  a 
private  soldier  in  the  Union  Army  in  August,  1862, 
entering  the  52d  Massachusetts  Regiment,  to  the  or- 


ganizing and  recruiting  of  which  he  devoted  both 
his  money  and  energy.  He  was  commissioned  Cap- 
tain of  "  Company  E,"  September  13,  1863,  and,  on 
the  13th  of  October,  was  unanimously  elected  Colo- 
nel of  the  Regiment,  which  was  soon  afterwards 
ordered  into  service  under  General  Banks,  in  the 
Department  of  the  Gulf.  During  Banks'  first  Red 
River  expedition  Colonel  Greenleaf  was  Command- 
ant of  the  Post  at  Barre's  Landing,  Louisiana,  and 
for  a  brief  period  in  command  of  the  Second  Brig- 
ade of  Grover's  Division.  At  the  head  of  his  regi- 
ment he  participated  in  the  Battle  of  Indian  Ridge, 
and  performed  gallant  service  at  Jackson  Cross 
Roads  ;  and  in  the  grand  assault  on  Port  Hudson, 
June  14,  1863,  and  in  the  subsequent  siege  opera- 
tions resulting  in  the  surrender  of  that  important 
Confederate  stronghold,  he  bore  a  conspicuous  part, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  his  coolness,  judg- 
ment, and  bravery.  The  following  brief  extract 
from  the  pages  of  the  graphic  little  work  entitled 
"  The  Color  Guard,"  from  the  pen  of  Rev.  James 
K.  Hosmer,  a  member  of  the  53d  Massachusetts 
Regiment,  attests  the  gallant  service  of  that  corps, 
and  the  bravery  of  its  commander,  to  whom,  as 
"a  resolute  soldier  and  noble  man,"  the  volume  is 
inscribed.  The  author,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Color  Guard  of  the  Regiment  (and  is  now  Professor 
of  English  and  German  Literature,  Washington  Uni- 
versity, St.  Louis,  Mo.),  is  describing  the  operations 
of  the  command  on  those  eventful  days  in  June, 
and  thus  graphically  pictures  its  share  in  the  assault 
on  Port  Hudson  ; 

"  Toward  the  end  of  that  Saturday  (June  13th, 
1863)  afternoon,  the  exphcit  orders  came.  The  as- 
sault was  to  be  made  the  next  morning,  and  our 
regiment  was  to  have  a  share  in  it.  Before  dark  we 
were  ordered  into  line,  and  stacked  our  arms.  Each 
Captain  made  a  little  speech.  '  No  talking  in  the 
ranks  ;  no  flinching.  Let  every  one  see  that  his 
canteen  is  full,  and  that  he  has  hard  bread  enough 
for  a  day.  That  is  all  you  will  carry  beside  gun 
and  equipments.'  We  left  the  guns  in  stack,  pol- 
ished and  ready  to  be  caught  on  the  instant,  and  lay 
down  under  trees.  At  midnight  came  the  cooks 
with  coffee  and  warm  food.  Soon  after  came  the 
order  to  move  ;  then  slowly  and  with  many  halts, 
nearly  five  hundred  strong,  we  took  up  our  route 
along  the  wood  paths.  At  length  it  was  daybreak  ; 
and,  with  every  new  shade  of  light  in  the  east,  a  new 
degree  of  energy  was  imparted  to  the  cannonade. 
As  we  stood  at  the  edge  of  the  wood,  it  was  roar  on 
all  sides.  In  a  few  minutes  we  were  in  motion 
again.  We  crossed  a  little  bridge  over  a  brook 
thickly  covered  with  cotton  to  conceal  the  tramp  of 
men,  and  noise  of  wheels ;  climbed  a  steep  pitch, 
and  entered  a  trench  or  military  road  cut  through  a 
ravine,  passing  some  freshly  made  rifle  pits  and  bat- 
teries. We  were  now  only  screened  from  the  rebel 
works  by  a  thin  hedge.  Here  the  rifle  balls  began 
to  cut  keen  and  sharp  through  the  air  about  us  ;  and 
the  cannonade,  as  the  east  now  began  to  redden, 
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reached  its  height — a  continual  deafening  uproar, 
hurling  the  air  against  one  in  great  waves,  till  it  felt 
almost  like  a  wall  of  ruhber,  bounding  and  rebound- 
ing from  the  body — the  great  guns  of  the  '  Rich- 
mond,' the  siege-Parrotts,  the  smaller  field  batteries ; 
and,  through  all,  the  bursting  of  the  shells  within 
the  rebel  lines,  and  the  keen,  deadly  whistle  of 
well  aimed  bullets.  A  few  rods  down  the  military 
road  the  column  paused.  The  work  of  death  had 
begun  ;  for  ambulance  men  were  bringing  back  the 
wounded ;  and,  almost  before  we  had  time  to  think 
we  were  in  danger,  I  saw  one  of  our  men  fall  back 
into  the  arms  of  his  comrades,  shot  dead  through 
the  chest.  The  banks  of  the  ravine  rose  on  either 
side  of  the  road  in  which  we  had  halted  ;  but  just 
here  the  trench  made  a  turn ;  and  in  front,  at  the 
distance  of  five  or  six  hundred  yards,  we  could 
plainly  see  the  rebel  rampart,  red  in  the  morning 
light  as  with  blood,  and  shrouded  in  white  vapor 
along  the  edge  as  the  sharp-shooters  behind  kept  up 
an  incessant  discharge.  Between  us  and  the  brown 
earth-heap,  which  we  are  to  try  to  gain  to-day,  the 
space  is  not  wide  ;  but  it  is  cut  up  in  every  direction 
with  ravines  and  gullies.  These  were  covered,  until 
the  parapet  was  raised,  wiiha  heavy  growth  of  tim- 
ber ;  but  now  it  has  all  been  cut  down,  so  that  in 
every  direction  the  falling  tops  of  large  trees  inter- 
lace, trunks 'block  up  every  passage,  and  brambles 
are  growing  over  the  whole.  It  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion to  advance  here  in  line  of  battle ;  it  s(iems  al- 
most out  of  the  question  to  advance  in  any  order  : 
but  the  word  is  given,  'Forward!'  and  on  we  go. 
Know  that  this  whole  space  is  swept  by  a  constant 
patter  of  balls  :  it  is  really  a  '  leaden  rain.'  We  go 
crawling  and  stooping :  but  now  and  then  before  us 
rises  in  plain  view  the  line  of  earthworks,  smoky 
and  sulphurous  with  volleys  ;  while  all  about  us  fall 
the  balls,  now  sending  a  lot  of  little  splinters  from 
a  stump,  now  knocking  the  dead  wood  out  of  the 
old  tree-trunk  that  is  sheltering  me,  now  driving  up 
a  cloud  of  dust  from  a  little  knoll,  or  cutting  off  the 
head  of  a  weed  juSt  under  the  hand  as  with  an  in- 
visible knife.  I  see  one  of  our  best  Captains  carried 
off  the  field,  mortally  wounded,  shot  through  both 
lungs, — straight,  bright  eyed,  though  so  sadly  hurt, 
supported  by  two  of  his  men ;  and  now  almost  at 
my  side,  in  the  color  company,  one  soldier  is  struck 
in  the  hand,  and  another  in  the  leg.  'Forward!' 
is  the  order.  We  all  stoop  ;  but  the  Colonel  does  not 
stoop :  he  is  as  cool  as  he  was  in  his  tent  last  night, 
when  I  saw  him  drink  iced  lemonade.  He  turns 
now  to  examine  the  ground,  then  faces  back  again 
to  direct  the  advance  of  this  or  that  flank." 

Conti;iuing  his  description  of  the  subsequent 
siege  operations.  Professor  Hosmer  adds : 

"We  advanced  in  the  battle  as  skirmishers,  as  I 
have  written  ;  and  when  the  roar  and  heat  were 
over,  and  the  tide  of  Federal  energy  and  valor  had 
ebbed  again  from  off  the  field, — leaving  it  wet  with 
red  pools  and  strewn  with  bloody  drift, — it  was 
given  to  our  brigade  to  stay  in  our  steps,  to  hold  the 
tangled  ravines  and  slopes  we  had  conquered  under 
the  daily  and  nightly  volleys  of  the  Mississippi, 
Alabama,  and  Arkansas  regiments,  who,  we  hear, 
hold  the  breastwork  in  our  front.  Now  and  then 
we  lose  a  man,  killed  or  wounded,  but  we  believe 
our  loss  would  have  been  quadrupled,  were  it  not 


that  our  Colonel  has  handled  his  command  so  pru- 
dently and  skillfully." 

At  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  military  sei-vice. 
Col.  Greenleaf  was  offered,  and  accepted,  the  com- 
I  mand  of  the  Government  steamer  "  Col.  Benedict," 
on  the  Lower  Mississippi.  Soon  after  the  close  of 
the  war  he  took  charge  of  the  extensive  Salt  Works 
on  Petite  Anse  Isle,  St.  Mary's  Parish,  Louisiana. 
In  June,  1867,  he  removed  to  Rochester,  N.  Y.  ; 
and,  on  the  the  1st  of  July  following,  the  firm  of 
Sargent  &  Greenleaf,  of  which  he  is  the  junior 
member,  was  organized.  The  firm  of  Sargent  & 
Greenleaf  manufacture,  under  patents  held  by  them. 
Magnetic,  Automatic,  Chronometer,  and  other 
Burglar  locks ;  Combination  Safe  locks.  Padlocks, 
Drawer,  Trunk,  House,  Chest,  Store,  Door,  and 
other  locks,  night  latches,  etc.  ;  all  key  locks  hav- 
ing small  flat  keys  ;  and  so  successful  has  the  firm 
been,  that  to-day  their  locks  of  every  description 
have  made  their  way  to  every  part  of  the  civilized 
world.  The  factory  in  which  the  locks  are  made 
consists  of  a  main  building  three  stories  in  height 
by  135  feet  in  length,  and  an  extensive  foundry  ad- 
joining, and  is  one  of  the  best  organized  and  most 
thriving  in  Rochester.  The  tools  and  machinery 
used  by  the  firm  are  highly  valuable  ;  nearly  all 
having  been  made  for,  and  expressly  adapted  to, 
their  exclusive  use.  In  the  Presidential  campaign 
of  1880  Col.  Greenleaf  devoted  himself  with  energy 
to  the  support  of  General  Hancock,  the  Democratic 
candidate,  and  organized  and  commanded  the 
"  Hancock  Brigade  " — a  political  military  organiza- 
tion opposed  to  the  Republican  organization  of 
similar  character,  known  as  the  "Boys  in  Blue." 
Col.  Greenleaf's  popularity  is  not  due  to  any  one 
act,  nor  confined  to  a  circumscribed  sphere.  His 
energy  and  uprightness  in  business,  his  genuine 
manliness  of  character,  his  high  intelligence,  wide 
experience,  and  modest  bearing,  command  general 
respect.  Beside  these,  the  kindliness  of  his  natui-e, 
and  the  many  good  deeds  he  has  performed,  have 
developed  for  him  a  feeling  of  personal  regard  on 
the  part  of  his  fellow-citizens  which  is  much  more 
enduring  than  the  "  popularity  "  possessed  by  many. 
In  the  early  part  of  February,  1883,  he  was  elected 
Commander  of  the  First  New  York  Veteran  Brigade, 
with  the  rank  of  Brigadier  General,  and  unani- 
mously re-elected  to  that  position  in  January,  1883. 
He  is  likewise  President  of  the  military  organiza- 
tion in  Rochester,  known  as  the  "  Greenleaf  Guards," 
which  was  named  after  him,  and  which  is  com- 
posed of  an  active  corps  of  sixty-five  young  men 
of  the  highest  respectability,  and  an  honorary  corps 
of  one  hundred  of  the  leading  business  men  of  that 
city.    It  js  a  uniformed  and  well  disciplined  com- 
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mand,  and  is  organized  as  a  battalion  of  two  com- 
panies. In  the  fall  of  1883  the  Democratic  Congres- 
sional Convention,  for  the  30th  District,  at  Roches- 
ter, nominated  Col.  Greenleaf  for  Congress.  The  se- 
lection was  an  extremely  popular  one,  and  met  with 
quite  general  approval;  citizens  of  all  parties  ac- 
knowledging the  nominee's  special  fitness  for  the 
office.  The  people  in  Shelburne  Falls,  Massachu- 
setts, where  the  Colonel  numbered  almost  the 
entire  population  among  his  friends  and  admirers, 
hearing  of  the  nomination,  could  not  let  the  occasion 
pass  without  the  heartiest  words  of  congratulation 
and  commendation.  The  following  communications, 
selected  from  a  number  published  during  the  cam- 
paign, attest  the  esteem  in  which  the  candidate  was 
held  :— 

Shblbuenb  Falls,  Mass.,  ) 
Oct.  27,  1883.  f 

To  the  Democratic  Congressional  Committee,  Boclies- 
Ur,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen  :  Enclosed  find  resolutions  passed  by 
the  H.  S.  Greenleaf  Post,  G.  A.  E.,  and  by  the 
Greenleaf  Guard,  which  you  are  at  liberty  to  use  in 
any  way  that  you  think  best  to  help  the  Colonel. 
This  community,  where  he  is  known,  irrespective  of 
party,  would  greatly  rejoice  in  his  election.  Allow 
me  to  hope  that  you  will  use  every  honorable  effort 
to  secure  his  election. 

J.  A.  Richmond, 
Late  Captain  in  the  53d  Regiment. 

Headqtjabteks  H.  S.  Gbeenleaf  Post, 
No.  20,  Dept.  of  Mass.,  G.  A.  R., 

Celbbainb,  Mass. 

Whereas,  We  notice  with  pride  the  nomination  of 
our  dear  friend.  Colonel  H.  S.  Greenleaf,  a  name 
that  this  Post  is  justly  proud  of,  to  an  important  of- 
fice in  a  neighboring  State ;  therefore 

Besolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  H.  S.  Green- 
leaf Post,  irrespective  of  party,  do  earnestly  hope 
that  he  may  be  triumphantly  elected  to  the  im- 
portant position  which  we  believe  he  is  so  well 
qualified  to  fill. 

BesoVoed,  We  believe  that  he  would  always  be 
found  as  he  was  in  the  army — right  in  every  emer- 
gency, and  the  true  friend  of  the  soldier,  aoad  the 
enemy  of  oppression  and  jobbery  in  every  form. 

Sesohed,  That  the  members  of  this  Post  send 
greetings  toj  the  conu-ades  in  New  York.  Vote  as 
you  fought,  for  the  right ;  and  on  the  8th  of  No- 
vember WG  will  send  up  with  you  our  shouts  of 
rejoicing  that  another  true  soldier,  who  never  slept 
at  his  post,  has  been  placed  on  guard. 

Besoliied,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  trans- 
mitted to  our  comrades  in  the  Eleventh  Congres- 
sional District  of  New  York. 

Yours  in  P.  C.  &  L.,  Abthtjb  A.  Smith, 

For  the  Post. 


Abmoby  Co.  E,  Gebenlbaf  Guaed,  Second  1 
Rbgimbnt  Massachusetts  Voltintebb  Mi-  >■ 
litia,  Shelbuenb  Falls,  Oct.  36,  1883.  ) 
Whereas,  Our  friend  and  namesake,  Colonel  H.  S. 

Greenleaf,  having  been  honored  by  his  friends  in 


New  York,  by  the  nomination  for  an  important  po- 
sition ;  therefore 

Sesohed,  That  we,  the  members  of  the  Greenleaf 
Guard,  irrespective  of  party,  hereby  express  our 
confidence  in  his  integrity  and  ability,  and  believe 
that,  if  elected,  he  will  be  found  as  he  always  has 
been,  on  the  right  side  of  all  important  questions, 
true  to  his  conviction,  a  staunch  friend  of  the  sol- 
dier and  the  workingman,  and  never  in  the  market 
for  a  price. 

Resolved,  That  we  regret  that  we  cannot  be  al- 
lowed the  privilege  of  expressing  our  confidence 
and  esteem  at  the  ballot  box. 

Voted  that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  headquarters  of  the  friends  of  Colonel 
H.  S.  Greenleaf  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Heebbet  W.  Swan,  Captain. 
The  Thirtieth  Congressional  District  was  a  Re- 
publican one,  and,  with  an  ordinary  man  on  the 
Democratic  ticket,  the  canvass  would  probably 
have  resulted  in  favor  of  that  party.  With  Colonel 
Greenleaf  in  nomination  the  case  proved  different, 
however;  and  no  better  proof  of  the  almost  uni- 
versal feeling  of  the  people  regarding  the  fitness  of 
the  candidate  can  be  given,  than  the  figures  of  the 
election,  which  resulted  in  his  choice  as  the  people's 
representative  in  the  Forty-eighth  Congress.  These 
show  that  he  received  18,043  votes,  while  his  prede- 
cessor in  the  National  Legislature,  Hon.  John  Van 
Voorhies,  the  Republican  candidate  for  re-election, 
received  13.308  votes. 


HART,  HON.  ROSWELL,  formerly  member  of 
Congress,  and  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Rochester  Savings  Bank,  was  born  at  Roches- 
ter, August  4,  1834,  and  died  at  his  residence  in  that 
city,  April  30,  1883.  He  was  a  namesake  of  his 
father,  who  removed  from  Clinton,  Oneida  county, 
to  the  village  of  Rochester  in  1816,  was  elected 
Supervisor  of  the  town  of  Gates,  of  which  the  village 
was  a  portion,  in  1817,  and  after  an  honorable  and 
successful  career  as  one  of  the  pioneer  merchants, 
died  in  1834,  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven  years,  leaving 
three  sons — Thomas  P.  Hart  and  Roswell  Hart,  of 
Rochester,  and  George  W.  Hart,  of  Metuchen,  N.  J. ; 
and  three  daughters,  since  the  wives  of  Rev.  Francis 
H.  Gumming,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  and  Henry 
E.  Rochester  and  M.  ,F.  Reynolds,  of  Rochester. 
Thomas  Hart,  a  brother  of  the  senior  Roswell  Hart, 
settled  in  Rochester  in  1830.  Though  bereft  of  his 
father  in  his  first  year,  the  subject  of  om-  sketch  was 
not  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion. Pursuing  his  preparatory  studies  at  the  best 
schools  of  Rochester  and  at  the  institution  of  the 
eminent  Rev.  Dr.  Muhlenburg  at  Flushing,  Long 
Island,  he  entered  the  Sophomoredass  of  Yale  Col- 
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lege  in  the  autumn  of  1840,  then  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  venerable  Jeremiah  Day,  and  was 
graduated  in  1843.  Having  read  law  in  the  office  of 
Mumford  &  Ives,  at  Rochester,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1847,  hut,.though  a  good  speaker  and  well 
fitted  for  practice,  his  attention  was  drawn  to  com- 
mercial pursuits,  and  he  established  the  first  coal 
yard  at  that  place,  succeeded  by  other  enterprises,  in 
which  he  evinced  high  business  qualities  and  at- 
tained success.  Devotedly  attached  to  Henry  Clay, 
he  was  from  the  outset  an  ardent  Whig,  and,  on  the 
division  of  the  Whigs,  he  adhered  with  the  majority 
of  his  political  companions  in  this  State  to  the  native 
American  organization  ;  but,  with  a  growing  opposi- 
tion to  the  extension  of  slavery,  he  soon  found  him- 
self in  the  new  Republican  fold.  In  the  contro- 
versies preceding  the  commencement  of  the  war  he 
was  emphatic  in  his  denunciations  of  slavery,  and, 
when  an  appeal  was  made  to  arms,  he  threw  all  his 
powers  into  the  work  of  preparation  for  putting 
down  the  rebellion.  His  energy  and  pronounced 
opinions  led  to  his  appointment  as  Provost  Marshal, 
in  which  capacity  he  acted  during  the  early  years  of 
the  war.  In  1864  he  was  elected  to  the  Thirty -ninth 
Congress,  in  which  he  served  on  the  Committees  on 
"Indian  Affairs,"  "Expenditures  in  the  State  De- 
partment," and  "the  District  of  Columbia.''  He 
took  high  rank  in  a  House  which  numbered  among 
its  members  from  this  State  such  men  as  Roscoe 
Conkling,  Henry  J.  Raymond,  Hamilton  Ward,  and 
William  E.  Dodge.  A  candidate  for  re-election,  he 
was  defeated  in  a  canvass  rendered  exciting  partly 
by  opposition  to  his  outspoken  views,  but,  on  the 
organization  of  the  Railway  Mail  Service,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Superintendent  for  the  States  of  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  and  held  the  position  for  several 
years.  In  1873  he  was  appointed  President  of  the 
commission  under  which  the  Hemlock  and  Holly 
Water  Works  of  Rochester  were  constructed,  and 
to  him  more  than  to  any  other  man  is  the  city  in- 
debted for  its  unrivaled  water  systems.  There  are 
two  distinct  systems :  For  domestic  purposes  the 
water  is  brought  some  twenty-eight  miles,  from 
Hemlopk  Lake,  lying  388  feet  above  the  city,  and 
having  a  depth  varying  from  forty  to  one  hundred 
feet.  The  lake  is  tapped  one  thousand  feet  from 
the  shore  and  supplies  two  large  reservoirs,  one  in 
the  town  of  Rush  and  the  other  in  the  city.  The 
Holly  System  is  especially  designed  for  the  sup- 
pression of  fires  in  the  business  portion  of  the  city 
by  water  from  the  Qenessee  River.  The  Holly 
Works  were  completed  in  1874,  and  two  years  later 
the  pure  water  of  the  Hemlock  Lake  was  let  into 
the  reservoirs  and  the  city  pipes,  and  the  labors  of 
the  commission  satisfactorily  ended.    In  1876  Mr. 


Hart  was  elected  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  old 
"  Boeliester  Savings  Bank,"  incorporated  in  1881,  of 
which  he  had  been  a  trustee  since  1861.  During  his 
incumbency  of  Secretary  the  deposits  increased  from 
about  seven  millions  to  nearly  eleven  millions  of 
dollars.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the  Citizens'  Gas  Com- 
pany and  other  institutions.  For  many  years  he 
had  been  a  vestryman  of  St.  Luke's,  the  pioneer 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  organized  in  1817. 
The  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  colabor- 
ers  of  the  bank  is  evinced  by  the  following  minute, 
unanimously  adopted  : 

On  Friday  morning,  the  20th  inst.,  we  were 
startled  and  shocked  by  the  announcement  that  our 
Secretary,  Roswell  Hart,  after  an  illness  of  only 
about  thirty-six  hours,  was  dead.  We  are  now  as- 
sembled to  record  this  minute.  He  was  a  trustee  of 
this  bank  for  over  twenty-one  years,  and  in  date  of 
election  became  the  senior  trustee.  In  December, 
1876,  he  was  elected  Secretary,  and  continued  in  the 
faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  office  until  the 
close  of  banking  hours  on  Wednesday  of  this  week. 
On  the  13th  of  September,  1880,  Mr.  Hart  prepared 
a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  late  President,  Elijah 
F.  Smith,  and  we  adopt  his  own  words,  as  there 
used,  as  equally  applicable  to  himself,  as  follows : 
"Always  courteous,  genial,  and  regardful  of  the 
opinions  of  others,  his  bearing  was  delightful  and 
affable.  He  hated  wrong  and  wrong-doers,  and  did 
not  hesitate  to  denounce  them  ;  but  in  his  inter- 
course with  men  he  was  gentle  and  kind,  and  his 
hand  was  always  open  to  charity,  and  his  heart 
sympathetic  to  every  appeal  from  those  who  were  in 
trouble.  By  all  sorts  and  ranks  of  men  he  was  re- 
spected and  honored." 

We  further  say,  that,  in  the  death  of  Roswell  Hart, 
we  mourn  the  loss  of  an  efficient  officer,  of  a  genial, 
warm-hearted  man,  of  an  esteemed  and  loved  friend, 
who  in  all  the  relations  of  life  exemplified  the  graces 
of  a  cultured  Christian  gentleman,  whose  memory 
will  long  remain  dear  to  us. 

Bemlved,  That  this  tribute  to  his  memory  be 
entered  on  the  minutes  of  this  bank  ;  that  copies  of 
the  same  be  furnished  to  the  daily  papers  for  publi- 
cation, and  also  that  a  copy  be  sent  to  the  family  of 
the  deceased.  M.  F.  Reynolds,  President. 

Charles  F.  Pond,  Seoreiary  pro  tern. 

In  1849  Mr.  Hart  married  De  Etta  Phelan,  of 
Cherry  Valley,  who  survives  him,  with  their  four 
children:  Edward  P.,  Mary  and  Florence  Hart,  and 
Anna,  wife  of  W.  G.  Mitchell. 


HEBARD,  HENRY  S.,  President  of  the  East 
Side  Savings  Bank  and  of  the  New  York  Mu- 
tual Aid  Society,  and  proprietor  of  extensive 
marble  works  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  was  born  at 
Saugerties,  N.  Y.,  March  10,  1837.  He  has  been  a 
resident  of  Rochester  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
having  removed  thither  with  his  father  in  early  boy- 
hood.   His  parents  were  Zebulon  Hebard,  a  local 
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licensed  preacher  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  Martha  Inman  Hebard,  a  native  of  New  York 
State.  His  education  was  obtained  in  the  schools 
of  Rochester ;  and,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  began 
as  clerk  with  his  father  in  the  marble  works,  where 
he  continued  until  given  an  interest  in  the  busi- 
ness, which,  under  his  management  and  subsequent 
proprietorship,  has  grown  to  large  proportions,  and 
through  which  he  has  become  well  known,  in  the 
community  of  Rochester  and  Western  New  York, 
as  a  thrifty  and  substantial  citizen.  Mr.  Hebard's 
marble  works  are  situated  at  123  South  St.  Paul 
street,  and  are  fully  equipped  with  steam-driven 
machinery,  and  all  the  appliances  necessary  to  the 
working  of  granite  and  marble.  They  were  estab- 
lished in  1831  by  Zebulon  Hebard,  father  of  the 
present  proprietor,  who  continued  the  business  until 
1845,  when  the  firm  name  was  changed  to  Z.  He- 
bard &  Sons.  In  1853  the  firm  became  Hebard, 
Graham  &  Co.,  and,  in  1858,  Hebard  &  Graham. 
Mr.  Henry  S.  Hebard  became  sole  proprietor  in 
1867.  The  premises  measure  115;^  feet  on  South 
St.  Paul  street,  and  355  feet  on  Jackson  street.  The 
works  are  divided  into  four  distinct  departments: 
first,  granite  for  monumental  purposes ;  second, 
marble  for  the  same  ;  third,  mantels ;  fourth,  fur- 
niture and  plumbers'  marble.  The  business  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Hebard  includes  the  making  and 
sale  of  tablets  and  statuary,  marble  and  slate  man- 
tels, coal  grates,  Minton's,  Low's  (Chelsea),  Maw's 
and  Boote's  tiles,  marble  floors,  open  fireplaces, 
etc.  The  sales  rooms  on  State  street  are  resplendent 
with  fine  marble  and  slate  mantels  and  fireplaces, 
'artistically  arranged,  and  well  worthy  a  visit,  ex- 
hibiting, as  they  do,  the  latest  designs  in  ornamen- 
tal work  of  this  kind.  Mr.  Hebard  imports  Italian 
marble  and  Scotch  granite  direct ;  and  this  gives  him 
a  decided  advantage,  which  the  public  has  always 
been  quick  to  appreciate.  He  has  always  main- 
tained his  place  in  the  front  rank  of  his  profession, 
having  introduced  many  improvements  in  machin- 
ery and  processes.  An  idea  of  the  extent  of  his 
business  may  be  gathered  from  the  statement  that 
he  has  laid  every  marble  floor  in  Rochester,  and 
that  he  put  in  the  marble  work  in  Powers'  block, 
the  Powers  Hotel,  and  the  Elwood  block.  He  also 
put  in  the  encaustic  tile  in  the  Rochester  Savings 
Bank  building.  Mr.  Hebard  served  as  Alderman 
from  the  Fourth  Ward,  of  which  he  is  a  resident,  in 
the  years  1857,  1859,  and  1861.  He  served  a  life's 
duty  as  member  of  the  old  Volunteer  Fire  Depart- 
ment, to  which  he  belonged  until  its  discontinuance 
in  favor  of  the  paid  system,  which  Mr.  Hebard  was 
foremost  in  advocating,  having,  while  Alderman, 
with  another  member  of  the  board,  introduced  the 


resolution  for  its  establishment.    The  Fire  Depart- 
ment of  Rochester  is  now  one  of  the  most  thorough 
and  efficient  organizations  of  which  any  city  in  the 
country  can  boast.     The  water  supply  and  pressure 
from  Hemlock  Lake — twenty-eight  miles  distant — 
is  most  abundant,  and  greatly  accelerates  the  work 
of  suppressing  conflagrations,  which,  in  most  cases, 
are  soon  brought  under  control.    Mr.  Hebard's  in- 
terest in  the  affairs  of  the  city  also  extended  to  the 
Department  of  Public  Works,  of  which  board  he 
was  a  member.     He  also  served  a  term  in  the  Board 
of  Supervisors.     Together  with  Jacob  Howe,  he  or- 
ganized   the   Police  Department  of  Rochester  in 
1865,  and  served  as  Commissioner  for  eight  years 
thereafter.     Mr.  Hebard,  entirely  unsolicited,  was 
twice  nominated  for  Mayor  by  the  Republicans,  be- 
ing defeated  the  first  time  by  nineteen  votes,  and 
the  second  time  by  about  130  votes.    He  has  been 
for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
of  the  Western  House  of  Refuge,  and  was  at  one 
time  its  President.     He  is  now  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  of  Rochester.     In  the  discharge  of  all  the 
duties  incident  to  these  trusts,  he  has  invariably  dis- 
played business  tact,  discriminating  judgment,  and 
a  spirit  of  enlightened  and  progressive  citizenship. 
Mr.  Hebard  has  always  been  a  zealous  Republican. 
He  was  Presidential  Elector  in  1880,  casting  his  vote 
for  President  Garfield.  The  East  Side  Savings  Bank, 
of  which  Mr.  Hebard  is  President,  is  located  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Genesee  River,  which  divides  the  city 
from  north  to  south,  and  is  situated  in  the  Washington 
Hall  block,  at  the  corner  of  East  Main  and  Clinton 
streets.     It  is  designed  not  only  to  assist  those  who 
desire  to  save  their  small  gains,  but  to  furnish  ac- 
commodations for  the  business  man  as  well.     It 
was  organized  in  1869,  with  the  following  named 
officers  and  Directors  :  Pliny  M.   Bromley,   Presi- 
dent ;  Henry  S.  Hebard,  First  Vice-President ;  Mi- 
chael Filon,  Second  Vice-President;    Hector  Mc- 
Lean, Hiram  Davis,  Edmund  Ocumpaugh,  Truman 
A.  Newton,  J.  Moreau  Smith,   Arannah  Moseley, 
Erastus  Darrow,  Lucius  S.  May,  William  N.  Emer- 
son, Henry  H.  Lampert,  General  I.  F.  Quimby,  and 
D.   R.   Barton,   Directors.     The  second  President 
was  Hon.  William  N.  Emerson,  then  a  State  Sena- 
tor,  who  held  the  office  for  a  single  year.     Mr. 
Hebard  succeeded  Mr.  Emerson,  and  has  held  the 
presidency  of  the  bank  ever  since,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  trustees  and  the  public  at  large.   The  present 
officers  and  Directors,  other  than  those  connected 
with  it  at  the  time  of  its  establishment,  are :  P. 
Bryan  Viele,  Secretary  and  Treasurer ;   John  M. 
Davy,  Attorney  ;  and  Edwin  S.  Hayward,  Jirah  B. 
Moseley,  George  C.  Maurer,  and   John    M.  Davy, 
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Directors.    The  deposits  of  the  bank  now  aggregate 
about  $1,250,000,  and  as  the  institution  has  always 
been  under  the  direction  of  solid,  judicious  business 
men,  it  has  been  a  steady  success  from  the  first. 
Every  emergency  which  it  has  encountered  has  been 
met  with  the  most  gratifying  results,  the  State  Bank 
Examiners  giving  it  a  high  standing,  both  verbally 
and  by  written  communications,     A  new  site  for 
the  bank,  recently  purchased  at  a  cost  of  $30,000, 
is  located  upon  the  corner  of   Main  and  Lancaster 
streets,  where  a  first  class  four-story  brick  building 
has  been  built,  and  was  occupied  by  the  bank  dur- 
ing the  present  year  (1883).     The  New  York  Mu- 
tual Aid  Society,   of  Rochester,  was  incorporated 
August  17,  1881,  with  the  following  named  gentle- 
men as  Directors  :  Henry   S.   Hebard,   Daniel  T. 
Hunt,   H.  Austin  Brewster,   W.   H.   Montgomery, 
Hon.  Thomas  L.   James,   A.   A.   Hopkins,   Henry 
A.  DeLand,  H.  H.  Warner,  Christopher  G.   Pox, 
Hon.  Chas.  R.   Skinner,   Hon.  Eerrls  Jacobs,  Jr., 
Hon.  John  M.  Davy,  William  E.  Taylor,  Adrian  0. 
Mather,  E.   H.    C.    Griffen,   Henry  Heblng.     The 
officers  of  the  society  are  :  Henry  S.  Hebard,  Presi- 
dent ;   Daniel  T.    Hunt,   Vice-President ;    W.    H. 
Montgomery,     Secretary ;    H.     Austin    Brewster, 
Treasurer ;    Hon.   Chas.    S.  Baker,   Attorney    and 
Counsel;  E.   H.  Hurd,  M.  D.,  Medical  Director: 
Herbert  M.  Dayfoot,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Medical  Di- 
rector.   It  is  set  forth  in  the  Certificate  of  Incor- 
poration :  "  That  the  object  of  such  Association  is 
to  combine  the  efforts  of  all  its  members  with  the 
view  to  effect  mutual  aid  and  benevolence,   and 
to    pay    a   fund    to   the    respective    families    or 
friends    of    deceased    members,     and     in     other 
lawful    ways  to  protect  and  care  for  them,  and 
to  promote  the  Individual  interests  of  the  members 
of  such  Association."    Section  8  of  the  By-Laws 
reads  :  "In  accordance  with  Its  objects,  this  Society 
shall  issue  a  Beneficiary  Certificate  to  each  member, 
in  a  sum  not  to  exceed  .'J2,500,  payable  in  case  of 
death  to  said  member's  heirs  or  assigns,  as  the  Cer- 
tificate may  specify,  and  the  amount  so  paid  shall 
be  derived  from  an  assessment  made  upon  all  mem- 
bers, aceording  to  the  schedule  of  rates  hereinafter 
shown."    At  the  first  annual  meeting,  held  October 
17th,   1883,    the    Treasurer's    report    showed   that 
$6,58411  had  been  paid  out  on  four  deaths  during 
the  year  ;  and,  as  a  further  guarantee  of  the  future 
success  of  the  Society,  Mr.  Hebard,  in  his  address, 
said:  "Another  feature  of  the  Society, which,  in  my 
opinion,  is  worthy  of  great  regard,  is  the  creation 
of  a  reserve  fund  ;  that,  when  misfortune  comes  by 
a  larger  number  of  deaths  than  usual,  we  may  have 
a  fund  to  draw  upon  and  avoid  frequent  assessments. 
It  is  a  sacred  fund  that  we  should  make  strenuous 


efforts  to  build  up  and  guard  with  great  care."  A 
Republican  in  politics,  Mr.  Hebard  is  now  a  member 
of  the  Republican  State  Committee.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  1853  to  Miss  Harriet  M.,  daughter  of  Charles 
Hagen,  Esq.,  of  Martinsburg,  N.  Y.  They  have 
had  seven  children,  four  of  whom,  Emma  J.,  Eloise, 
Benjamin  S.,  and  Cora  E.,  are  now  living.  Mr. 
Hebard's  career  has  been  one  of  praiseworthy  and 
successful  effort,  presenting,  in  its  rounded  fullness, 
everything  that  is  commendable  and  worthy  of 
emulation. 


HILLS,  HON.  ISAAC,  ex-Mayor  and  Recorder  of 
Rochester,  and  a   distinguished   lawyer,  was 
born  in  Lenox,  Berkshire  county,  Mass.,  Au- 
gust 15,  1798,  and  died  at  Rochester,  October  10, 
1881.    Prom  the  bracing  air  of  the  Berkshire  High- 
lands many  men  have  gone-forth,  vigorous  in  mind 
and  body,  who  have  been  exalted  to  honored  station, 
and  wielded  an  influence  for  good  on  the  communi- 
ties in  which  they  have  passed  their  lives.     Such  a 
man  was  Isaac  Hills,  who,  after  preparatory  studies 
at  the  Lenox  Academy,  graduated  at  Union  College, 
and  returning  to  his  native  village,  as  the  preceptor  of 
the    Academy,  found    among  his    pupils,   Calvin 
Durphy,   Mark    Hopkins,   afterwards  the    learned 
President  of  Williams  College,  and  David  Dudley 
Field,  whose  father,  Rev.  Dr.  Field,  was  the  emi- 
nent divine  of  the  neighboring  town  of  Stockbridge. 
Isaac  Hills  removed  to  Ontario  county,  N.  Y.,  in 
1831,  and,  studying  law,  commenced  practice  in  part- 
nership with  Daniel  D.  Barnard,  at  Rochester,  in 
1834,  three  years  after  Monroe  was  formed  as  a  sepa- 
rate county,  and  a  court  house  was  erected  in  that 
village.     In  1825  he  was  married  to  Miss  Susan 
Gregory.    He  rose  rapidly  in  his  profession.     On  the 
election  of  Mr.  Barnard  as  a  member  of  Congress,  in 
1827,  and  his  resignation  of  the  office  of  District 
Attorney,  which  he  then  held,  Mr.  Hills  was  ap- 
pointed as  his  successor,  and  discharged  its  duties 
for  two  years.     With  a  practical  eye  for  the  benefit 
of  the  masses,  he  studied  the  workings  of  the  savings 
institutions  when  they  were  little  known  or  appre- 
ciated, and  through  his  exertions  a  number  of  the 
principal  citizens  were  formed  into  an  incorporated 
body,  and  the  Rochester  Savings  Bank  was  opened, 
July  1,  1831.     He  was  present  on  the  next  day  when 
the  first  deposit  of  thirteen  dollars  was  made  by 
Harmon  Taylor,  and  from  that  time  never  ceased  to 
watch  and  guard  its  interests.     In  the  organization 
of  the  city  of   Rochester   he  took   an    influential 
part.     The  incorijorated  village  of  1817  expanded 
in  1834  into  a  city  of    13,350  inhabitants.      The 
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village  area  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  acres  was 
enlarged  by  the  city  charter  to  four  thousand  acres. 
During  the  ten  years  of  Mr.  Hills'  residence  and 
professional  practice  there  had  been  a  vast  develop- 
ment of  business  values.  The  opening  of  the  Erie 
Canal,  in  1835,  was  a  prodigious  impetus.  Large 
numbers  of  boats  were  built  and  owned  in  Roches- 
ter. The  proprietors  or  chief  agents  of  the  half 
dozen  prominent  transportation  lines  were  residents. 
Individual  millers  manufactured  more  flour  than 
the  whole  product  at  the  commencement  of  the  de- 
cade. Tanneries,  breweries,  and  many  other  manu- 
factories had  come  Into  existence.  Mr.  Hills  was 
appointed  the  Recorder  of  the  city,  and  drew  up 
the  rules  and  regulations  for  the  proceedings  of  the 
Common  Council.  By  virtue  of  his  office  he  per- 
formed for  seven  years  the  duties  of  an  Alderman, 
and,  in  the  inability  of  the  incumbent,  acted  as  the 
Mayor.  His  judicial  functions  included  those  of  a 
Supreme  Court  Judge  at  chambers,  and  he  held  the 
municipal  court  bi-monthly,  with  jurisdiction  of  all 
causes  arising  within  the  city  limits,  except  capital 
offenses.  He  was  also  Examiner  in  Chancery.  In 
1843  he  was  elected  to  the  mayoralty,  and  devoted 
his  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  the  office.  In  1848 
he  was  one  of  the  projectors  of  the  Rochester  Gas- 
light Company,  which  was  organized  with  a  capital 
of  $100,000.  Benevolent  and  public  spirited,  his 
life  was  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  local  institu- 
tions. Under  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  in 
1846,  providing  for  the  establishment  of  the  West- 
ern House  of  Refuge,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
managers,  and  for  twenty  years  served  as  a  trustee, 
and  as  the  Secretary.  Forty-two  acres  of  valuable 
land  about  a  mile  north  of  the  city  were  purchased, 
six  and  a  half  acres  of  which  enclosed  the  buildings 
completed  in  1849,  while  the  remainder  served  for 
walks,  play-grounds,  lawns,  and  horticultural  pur- 
poses. Thirty-eight  boys  were  received  the  first 
year.  Five  thousand  have  since  been  the  objects  of 
its  training  and  reformatory  influence.  A  female 
department  with  separate  buildings  was  added  a  few 
years  ago.  In  1847  Mr.  Hills  was  one  of  the  incor- 
porators of  the  Rochester  City  Hospital,  which, 
after  some  delay  in  raising  funds,  and  efforts  to 
secure  a  site,  was  opened  in  1853.  A  plot  of  three 
acres  was  conveyed  by  the  Common  Council  in  1851, 
but  it  was  found  necessary  to  perfect  the  title  by  a 
legislative  act,  in  1857.  The  main  edifice  was  com- 
pleted in  1863,  and  additions  have  since  been  made, 
bringing  up  the  capacity  of  the  hospital  to  one 
hundred  and  seventy-flve  beds.  Mr.  Hills  was  also 
one  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  erection  of  the 
Monroe  County  Penitentiary,  which  had  its  origin 
in  the  opinion  that  the  able-bodied  should,  in  confine- 


ment, contribute  to  their  own  support.  In  1853  a 
work-house  was  erected,  and  in  1859  workshops  and 
other  structures,  at  an  expenditure  in  all  of  about 
$117,000.  The  policy  of  receiving  convicts  from 
other  counties  was  tried  and  found  advantageous, 
and  in  1860,  by  a  balance  of  more  than  $3,000  on 
the  right  side  of  the  account,  the  penitentiary  fur- 
nished the  second  example  in  history  of  a  profit 
realized  by  a  penal  institution.  As  a  professional 
adviser  as  well  as  a  careful  manager,  the  services 
of  Mr.  Hills  were  sought  by  various  corporations. 
He  was  the  attorney  of  the  Rochester  and  Genesee 
Valley  Railroad,  running  to  Avon,  which,  receiving 
aid  from  the  city  of  Rochester,  was  opened  in  1854. 
-This  was  a  convenient  route  to  the  Sulphur  Springs, 
and  an  important  outlet  for  the  rich  county  of  Liv- 
ingston, aboimding  in  iron  ore,  limestone,  and  wheat, 
of  which  more  than  a  million  of  bushels  were  raised 
annually,  placing  it  the  second  in  the  list  of  the 
wheat  counties  of  New  York.  For  fourteen  years, 
until  1868,  Mr.  Hills  was  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
of  the  company.  With  the  exception  of  a  brief 
interval,  he  had  acted  as  the  attorney  of  the  Roches- 
ter Savings  Bank  from  its  organization.  He  had 
been  seven  times  elected  as  Vice-President,  and 
twice  as  President.  He  had  seen  the  chairs  of  thirty- 
nine  of  his  associate  trustees  vacated  by  death,  before 
his  own  summons  came.  The  deposits  had  rolled  up 
during  his  service  as  trustee  to  more  than  eight  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  The  loss  sustained  by  his  colleagues, 
when  he  departed,  was  expressed  in  the  sincerest 
terms  ;  and  at  his  obsequies  the  officers  of  all  the 
financial  institutions,  the  Mayor  and  ex-Mayors,  and 
prominent  men  of  every  class,  turned  aside  from 
theh  pursuits  to  do  honor  to  his  memory.  In  1862 
Mr.  Hills  was  married  to  Mrs.  Caroline  Parker  Mann, 
of  Bergen,  N.  J,,  who  survives  him.  He  leaves, 
also,  two  daughters  by  his  first  wife ;  and  a  son, 
Isaac  Hills,  Jr.,  by  the  second. 


HOPKINS,  ALPHONSO  A.,  editor  and  founder 
of  the  American  Rural  Home,  published  at 
Rochester,  and  a  well  known  author  and  tem- 
perance advocate,  is  of  Puritan  ancestry,  and  was 
born  at  Burlington  Flats,  Otsego  county,  N.  Y., 
March  37th,  1843.  His  early  education  was  obtained 
in  a  district  school  at  West  Exeter,  and  afterwards 
in  the  Academy  at  Hamilton,  Madison  county. 
After  the  completion  of  his  school  course  he  taught 
in  the  Cherry  Valley  Academy,  and  was  subse- 
quently similarly  engaged  in  Penfield  Seminary.  In 
1864,  the  war  being  then  in  progress,  Mr.  Hopkins 
received  an  appointment  as  clerk  in  the  Military 
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Department  of  the  State  of  New  York,  at  Albany, 
where  he  remained  nearly  three  years,  and,  during 
that  period,  acted  as  special  legislative  correspond- 
ent for  several  newspapers.  The  character  of  his 
correspondence  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  D.  D. 
T.  Moore,  then  editor  and  proprietor  of  Moore' »  Bural 
New  Yorker,  who  was  so  favorably  impressed  with 
Mr.  Hopkins'  exceptional  ability  that  he  invited  him 
to  become  a  member  of  the  staff  of  that  paper. 
This  offer  Mr.  Hopkins  accepted,  and  earnestly  and 
faithfully  gave  bis  best  efforts  to  the  success  of  that 
journal,  which  for  a  time  had  a  phenomenally  suc- 
cessful career.  In  1871  Mr.  Hopkins  returned  to 
Rochester,  where  he  founded  the  Bural  Some,  a 
handsome  eight-page  journal,  which  he  has  since 
conducted,  and  which,  through  his  efforts,  has  now 
become  one  of  the  most  widely  circulated  and  popu- 
lar family  weeklies  in  the  country,  and  an  excellent 
authority  on  agricultural  subjects.  Besides  manag- 
ing its  business  matters  and  details,  Mr.  Hopkins 
has  contributed  largely  to  its  literary  and  practical 
columns,  in  essays,  reviews,  stories,  poems,  etc.  He 
has  frequently  appeared  on  the  popular  lecture  plat- 
form in  this  and  other  States,  where  he  has  been  most 
favorably  received,  and  has  also  published  a  num- 
ber of  successful  books.  Of  these  latter  the  best 
known  are  ' '  Asleep  in  the  Sanctum,  and  other 
Poems;''  "Our  Sabbath  Evening,"  a  collection  of 
religious  essays  and  verse ;  "  Waifs  and  their 
Authors,"  a  unique  volume  of  collected  poems, 
with  biographical  sketches;  "John  Bremm,"  and 
"Sinner  and  Saint,"  two  temperance  novels.  Mr. 
Hopkins  is  especially  known  as  a  temperance  advo- 
cate. He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Prohibi- 
tion party  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  has  been 
a  zealous  and  indefatigable  worker  in  aid  thereof. 
He  has  three  times  been  the  candidate  for  Congress 
of  that  organization,  once  candidate  for  State 
Comptroller,  once  for  Secretary  of  State,  and, 
in  1883,  headed  the  ticket  for  Grovernor,  receiv- 
ing about  26,000  votes.  These  nominations,  wholly 
unsought  by  Mr.  Hopkins,  came  as  the  consequence 
of  his  eminent  fitness,  and  from  the  fact  that 
he  was,  undoubtedly,  the  strongest  man  in  the  party, 
which  was  demonstrated  by  his  polling  the  largest 
vote  given  thus  far  for  any  Prohibition  candidate  in 
the  State.  As  a  public  speaker,  Mr.  Hopkins  is  alike 
felicitous  and  fearless,  never  hesitating  to  denounce 
a  wrong  because  it  is  popular,  and  never  flinching 
from  the  support  of  what  is  right  because  it  is  un- 
popular. He  is  a  gentleman  of  engaging  manners 
and  high  personal  character,  and  is  deservedly  es- 
teemed by  all  who  know  him.  In  1883  he  founded 
the  American  Reformer,  a  journal  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  general  reform,  independent  and  aggres- 


sive, and  of  high  literary  character,  which  is  pub- 
lished fortnightly  in  New  York  city.  To  natural 
ability,  supplemented  by  cultivation  and  experience, 
Mr.  Hopkins  adds  unusual  energy  and  directness  of 
purpose,  and  therefore  never  looks  back  or  falters 
in  the  prosecution  of  a  work  or  enterprise  once  im- 
dertaken.  He  was  married  in  1867  to  Adelia  R. 
Allyn,  daughter  of  Lewis  AUyn,  of  Rochester,  and 
has  one  child  :  a  daughter,  named  Lillarene. 


KIDD,  WILLIAM,  a  prominent  banker  of  Roch- 
ester and  New  York  city,  and  a  promoter  of 
important  industries  at  the  former  place,  was 
born  at  Ballston  Spa,  Saratoga  county,  N.  Y.,  Octo- 
ber, 1806,  and  died  at  his  residence  in  Rochester, 
March  24,  1880.  His  life  in  that  city  commenced  in 
1827,  where,  in  his  twenty-first  year,  he  was  em- 
ployed in  the  store  of  Edmund  Lyon,  with  whom 
he  was  associated  for  several  years.  Then  he  en- 
gaged in  business  for  himself  in  the  dry  goods  line, 
and  afterwards  in  the  manufacture  of  carpets.  Stir- 
ring in  his  temperament,  and  fitted  for  organizing 
and  conducting  important  ventures,  he  was  drawn 
into  an  interest  which  was  then  developing  at  Roch- 
ester. The  inception  of  the  iron  manufactures  of 
that  city  dates  from  1825,  but  the  first  movement 
was  in  a  retail  way.  It  was  not  until  1838  that 
there  was  any  attempt  on  a  considerable  scale,  and, 
when  a  furnace  and  foundry  were  established  in 
that  year,  a  prominent  citizen  hastened  to  view  the 
machinery,  and  said  to  the  proprietor  :  "If  you  are 
sustained,  this  will  be  evidence  of  progress."  Even 
ten  years  later  a  manufacturer,  now  extensively 
engaged,  but  who  had  then  but  little  capital,  states 
that  there  was  so  little  confidence  in  his  success  that 
he  could  not  get  trusted  for  a  box  of  tin.  Mr.  Kidd, 
having  confirmed  his  mercantile  habits  in  the  ordi- 
nary ruts  of  trade,  and  accumulated  considerable  cap- 
ital, bought  a  foundry  and  machine  shop  on  Brown's 
Race,  and  speedily  developed  a  large  and  profitable 
business,  manufacturing  castings  and  machinery  for 
mills,  railroads,  buildings,  and  other  purposes.  The 
making  of  car  wheels  grew  to  be  an  important  fea- 
ture, and  has  since  expanded  into  a  separate  estab- 
lishment. By  the  year  1860  one  hundred  workmen 
were  employed,  and  four  thousand  tons  of  iron  con- 
sumed :  the  sales  amounted  to  $300,000  yearly.  The 
confidence  reposed  in  his  business  capacity  and  in- 
tegrity was  universal.  In  1850  he  was  made  a  trus- 
tee of  the  Rochester  Savings  Bank,  which  was  in- 
corporated in  1831,  and  in  1860  was  elected  Presi- 
dent, following  in  the  office,  Levi  Ward,  Jr.,  Wil- 
liam Pitkin,  Jacob  Gould,  E.  F.  Smith,  and  John 
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Haywood.  At  this  time  the  deposits  had  risen  from 
thirty-five  hundred  dollars,  in  the  first  year  of 
the  institution,  to  some  two  millions  of  dollars. 
Edward  Whalen  was  then  the  Secretary,  and  Hon. 
Isaac  Hills  a  trustee,  and  the  attorney  of  the  bank. 
Mr.  Kidd  retained  the  presidency  during  the  war 
period,  and  administered  its  affairs  with  sagacious 
care,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  depositors  and  of 
his  associate  trustees.  For  many  years  he  was  also 
a  director  of  the  old  Commercial  Bank,  of  Roches- 
ter. Resigning  his  presidency  in  1865,  he  removed 
to  New  York  city,  and  organized  the  banking  firm 
of  Kidd,  Pierce  &  Co.  His  banking  interests  were 
extended  in  1871,  by  the  establishment,  at  Rochester, 
of  the  firm  of  Kidd  &  Chapin,  in  connection  with 
Charles  H.  Chapin,  his  son-in-law.  Mr.  Chapin  had 
been  his  successor  in  the  management  of  the  Kidd 
Iron  Works,  which  were  now  carried  on  under  the 
name  of  Chapin  &  Terry  He  was  a  man  of  supe- 
rior abilities,  and  assumed  the  conduct  of  the  new 
enterprise.  With  ample  capital  and  the  confidence 
of  the  public,  a  large  banking  business  was  built  up, 
which,  in  1875,  was  merged  in  the  Bank  of  Roches- 
ter, organized  under  the  du-ection  of  William  Kidd, 
Charles  J.  Hayden,  J.  Moreau  Smith,  De  L.  Crit- 
tenden, Charles  C.  Morse,  Charles  P.  Smith,  H.  P. 
Atkinson,  George  H.  Thompson,  H.  C.  Roberts, 
George  M.  Sweet,  and  Charles  H.  Chapin,  who  was 
elected  President  of  the  bank.  Mr.  Kidd,  having 
retired  from  active  business,  passed  his  decline  in 
the  care  of  his  property  at  Rochester.  Many  build- 
ings there  were  of  his  erection,  and  in  his  last  year 
he  put  up  a  manufacturing  structure  on  Brown's 
Race,  for  the  occupancy  of  different  concerns.  The 
prosperity  of  the  city  was  promoted  by  his  agency 
in  many  ways.  He  was  the  first  President  of  the 
Rochester  and  Brighton  Street  Railroad  Company, 
President  of  the  Brick  and  Tile  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, and  at  one  time  the  President  of  the  Avon, 
Geneseo  and  Mount  Morris  Railroad  Company  ;  also 
a  director  of  the  Toledo  and  Wabash  Railroad  Com- 
pany. Among  other  trusts  he  acted  several  years  as 
County  Treasurer.  For  a  long  period  he  was  a  vestry- 
man of  St.  Luke's  Church,  of  which  Rev.  Dr.  Austice 
became  the  rector  in  1868,  after  a  succession  of  in- 
cumbents of  the  highest  learning  and  eloquence. 
This  was  the  original  Episcopal  Church  of  Roches- 
ter, organized  in  1817,  from  which,  in  its  long  and 
prosperous  course,  several  flourishing  offsets  have 
been  taken.  Mr.  Kidd  was  esteemed  for  his  gener- 
osity, but  was  unostentatious  in  his  charitable  deeds. 
For  some  time  his  health  had  been  failing,  when  a 
paralytic  stroke  added  to  its  general  breaking  down. 
Though  past  the  usual  span  of  life,  his  inflexible 
will  would  not  bow  to  his  aUments,  and,  in  his  last 


illness,  even  sustained  him  for  several  days  after  he 
was  unable  to  partake  of  nourishment.  His  funeral 
at  St.  Luke's  Church  was  conducted  before  a  large 
concourse  by  Rev.  Dr.  Austice,  the  rector.  The 
following  is  a  part  of  the  entry  which  the  directors 
of  the  Bank  of  Rochester  caused  to  be  placed  upon 
their  minutes : 

"  This  mournful  event  severs  a  connection  which 
has  been  of  the  greatest  value  to  this  corporation 
and  most  pleasant  to  his  associates  in  this  trust. 
They  remember  his  zealous  devotion  to  his  duties 
here,  and  the  assistance  they  derived  from  that  keen 
business  sagacity  whichhad  been  so  clearly  evidenced 
in  the  successful  management  of  his  private  affairs. 
They  recall  his  conspicuous  urbanity,  the  outcome 
of  an  innate  kindness  of  heart,  the  justness  of  his 
judgment,  his  charitable  impulses  and  deeds,  and 
his  large  public  spirit." 

The  description  given  by  a  prominent  newspaper 
of  the  city  is  endorsed  by  the  citizens  generally : 

"  He  was  a  man  possessed  of  energy  always  com- 
mensurate with  his  large  resources  of  mind  and 
matter,  and  his  naturally  generous  impulses  were 
never  permitted  to  rust  out,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
were  in  constant  process  of  development  from  a 
continual  flow  through  many  charitable  and  benevo- 
lent channels.  Thus  it  was  that  he  earned  and  ac- 
quired an  enviable  reputation  as  one  of  Rochester's 
most  generous  donors  to  every  worthy  cause  that 
came  within  his  sphere.  The  many  friends  which 
his  deeds  of  kindness  and  his  integrity  of  character 
have  won  for  him,  throughout  all  this  section  of  the 
country,  will  for  years  to  come  keep  green  in  mem- 
ory the  good  deeds  of  William  Kidd." 

The  widow  survives,  and  two  daughters,  Mrs.  C. 
H.  Chapin  and  Mrs.  E.  D.  Tompkins,  both  of 
Rochester.  Several  children  died  young,  and  his 
last  son,  William,  a  Lieutenant  in  the  regular  army, 
was  killed  at  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run.  James 
Kidd,  of  Albany,  a  brother  of  our  subject,  died  a  few 
months  before  him.  His  sister,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Lamport, 
is  a  resident  of  Troy. 


MORGAN,  HON.  LEWIS  HENRY,  LL.  D., 
President  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  and  one  of  the  fore- 
most ethnological  and  archseological  scholars  and 
authors  of  his  time,  the  son  of  Jedediah  and  Har- 
riet Morgan,  was  born  at  Aurora,  Cayuga  county, 
N.  Y.,  November  31,  1818,  and  died  at  his  home  in 
Rochester,  December  17,  1881,  in  the  sixty-fourth 
year  of  his  age.  The  following  sketch  of  his  life, 
from  the  pen  of  F.  W.  Putnam,  is  taken  from  the 
"Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  Vol.  XVII.,  May,  1883  :" 

The  Hon.  Lewis  H.  Morgan  was  made  a  Fellow  of 
the  Aca,demy  in  1868.    His  parents  were  of  old  New 
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England  stock,  and  of  this  lie  often  spoke  with  feel- 
ings of  satisfaction.  His  father  was  descended 
from  James  Morgan,  who  settled  near  Boston  in 
1646,  and  his  mother  from  John  Steele,  who  had  a 
home  near  Cambridge  in  1641.  At  the  time  of  his 
birth,  Nov.  31,  1818,  his  parents  resided  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Aurora,  in  Cayuga  county,  N.  Y.  He  had 
the  advantage  of  an  excellent  preliminary  education, 
and  was  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1840.  He 
afterwards  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  Making  his  home  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  his 
zeal  and  honesty  soon  secured  him  a  large  and 
profitable  practice  in  his  profession.  In  business  he 
was  associated  with  his  classmate.  Judge  George  F. 
Danforth.  In  1855  he  became  interested  in  the  pro- 
jected railroad  from  Marquette  to  the  iron  region  on 
the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  and  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  iron  mines.  The  management  of 
these  enterprises,  from  which  he  derived  a  consider- 
able property,  caused  him  gradually  to  withdraw 
from  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  induced  him 
to  make  excursions  into  what  was  then  the  wilder- 
ness of  Northern  Michigan.  It  was  during  these 
explorations  that  he  became  interested  in  the  habits 
and  works  of  the  Beaver, — a  study  which  he  fol- 
lowed for  several  years  as  opportunities  offered,  and 
the  results  of  which  he  gave  to  the  world,  in  1868, 
in  an  octavo  volume  entitled  "  The  American 
Beaver  and  his  Works."  This  is  a  most  thorough 
and  interesting  biological  treatise,  of  which  the  late 
Dr.  JefEries  Wyman  remarked  that  it  came  the 
nearest  to  perfection  of  any  work  of  its  kind  he  had 
ever  read.  It  is,  however,  to  his  labors  in  anthro- 
pology that  Mr.  Morgan  owes  his  widespread  fame, 
and  it  is  of  interest  to  note  the  probable  cause  of  his 
turning  his  attention  to  the  study  of  Indian  life. 
On  his  return  from  college  he  joined  a  secret  society, 
known  as  the  "  Gordian  Knot,"  composed  of  the 
young  men  of  the  village.  Chiefly  by  his  influence, 
this  society  was  enlarged  and  reorganized,  and  be- 
came the  "  New  Confederacy  of  the  Iroquois."  The 
society  held  its  councils  in  the  woods  at  night.  It 
was  founded  upon  the  ancient  Confederacy  of  the 
Five  Nations  ;  and  its  symbolic  council  flres  were 
kindled  upon  the  ancient  territories  of  the  Mohawks, 
the  Oneidas,  the  Onondagas,  the  Cayugas,  and  the 
Senecas.  Its  objects  were  to  gather  the  fragments  of 
the  history,  institutions,  and  government  of  the  In- 
dians, and  to  encourage  a  kinder  feeling  towards  them. 
A  friend  writes  that ' '  many  of  its  members  have  since 
become  distinguished  in  various  walks  of  life,  but 
upon  none  of  them  was  its  influence  so  persuasive 
and  so  permanent  as  upon  Mr.  Morgan.  It  gave 
direction  to  his  thought,  and  stimulus  to  his  ener- 
gies.   In  order  that  it  might  be  in  conformity  with 


its  model,  he  visited  the  tribes  in  New  York  and 
Canada,  even  then  remnants,  but  retaining,  so  far 
as  they  were  able,  their  ancient  laws  and  customs. 
These  he  investigated,  and  soon  became  deeply  in- 
terested in  them."  On  his  removal  to  Rochester 
his  studies  of  Indian  institutions  were  continued, 
and  in  1846  he  attended  day  after  day  a  Grand 
Council  of  the  Indians  at  the  Tonawanda  reserva- 
tion ;  and  in  April  of  the  same  year  he  went  to 
Washington  to  plead  in  behalf  of  the  Indians  against 
the  great  injustice  done  them  in  taking  away  some 
of  their  lands.  While  on  this  journey  he  attended 
a  meeting  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  of 
which  he  had  been  elected  a  member,  and  read  his 
first  public  paper  on  the  subject  to  which  he  had 
given  so  much  time  and  thought.  This  paper  is  not 
printed  in  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  Society,"  but  is 
referred  to  as  "  an  Essay  on  the  Constitutional 
Government  of  the  Six  Nations  of  Indians."  The 
substance  of  it  is  probably  included  in  the  series  of 
fourteen  "Letters  on  the  Iroquois"  addressed  to 
Albert  Gallatin,  LL.  D.,  the  President  of  the  society, 
and  published  in  the  several  numbers  of  the 
"American  Review"  (a  Whig  journal  of  Politics, 
Literature,  Art,  and  Science,  Vols.  V.  and  VI. 
New  York,  1847),  from  February  to  December, 
1847,  under  the  nom  de  flume  of  BkenaTidoah. 
These  letters  were  followed  by  several  instructive 
reports  to  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  upon  Indian  remains  in  that  State, 
and  on  the  "Fabrics  of  the  Iroquois,"  all  bearing 
evidence  of  his  great  interest  and  activity  in  the 
study  of  Indian  life  and  institutions.  These  several 
papers  were  afterwards  rewritten  and  enlarged,  and 
published  in  book  form  in  1851,  under  the  well 
known  title  of  "  League  of  the  Iroquois."  This 
work  at  once  attracted  general  attention,  and  se- 
cured for  its  author  a  well  earned  position  in  litera- 
ture. It  contains  a  careful  analysis  of  the  social 
organization  and  government  of  the  powerful  and 
famous  confederacy,  with  many  details  relating  to 
Indian  life.  In  1847  Mr.  Morgan  again  attended  a 
council  of  the  Iroquois,  and  on  Oct.  31,  1847,  he  was 
regularly  adopted  into  the  Hawk  gens  of  the  Sene- 
cas, and  given  the  name  of  Ta-ya-da-ioali-kugh  (one 
lying  across)  [The  meaning  of  this  name  is  that  he 
was  to  put  himself  across  the  pathway  of  communi- 
cation, and  preserve  friendship  between  the  two 
races.],  as  the  son  of  Jemmy  Johnson,  the  interpre- 
ter, and  grandson  of  the  famous  Red  Jacket.  As  a 
member  of  the  Seneca  tribe  he  was  better  able  than 
before  to  continue  his  studies  of  the  social  institu- 
tions of  the  remnants  of  the  tribes  forming  the  an- 
cient confederacy.  Ten  years  after  this,  at  the 
Montreal  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for 
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the  Advancement  of  Science,  he  read  a  paper  on 
"The  Laws  of  Descent  of  the  Iroquois,"  which  fur- 
nished the  basis  of  one  of  the  most  important  gene- 
ralizations in  relation  to  American  ethnology.  In 
1858,  in  an  encampment  of  Ojibwa  Indians  at  Mar- 
quette, he  found  that  their  system  of  kinship  was 
substantially  the  same  as  that  of  the  Iroquois.  The 
conclusions  which  he  drew  from  this  discovery  are 
clearly  given  in  the  paper  which  he  read  before  the 
Academy  at  its  meeting  on  February  11,  1868,  enti- 
tled "  A  Conjectural  Solution  of  the  Origin  of  the 
Olassiflcatory  System  of  Relationship."  [This  paper 
is  printed  in  full  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Acad- 
emy, Vol.  VII.  pp.  436-477.]  This  paper  is  in  fact 
a  rdsumi  of  his  great  work,  which  was  then  passing 
through  the  press,  and  appeared  as  a  thick  quarto 
volume  of  the  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowl- 
edge, published  in  1870,  under  the  title  of  "  Systems 
of  Consanguinity  and  AflSnity  of  the  Human  Fam- 
ily." This  volume  is  literally  one  of  facts,  from 
which  most  important  conclusions  are  constantly 
being  drawn.  As  Mr.  Morgan  states,  it  contains 
the  systems  of  relationship  of  "four -fifths,  numeri- 
cally, of  the  entire  human  family."  During  the 
years  in  which  these  materials  were  being  collected, 
Mr.  Morgan  was  not  idle,  but  was  gradually  obtain- 
ing information  for  future  contributions,  both  by 
study  in  his  well  stored  library  and  by  personal  ex- 
peditions among  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  West  and 
of  Hudson  Bay  Territory.  This  was  also  the  most 
active  period  of  his  literary  life,  several  of  the  papers, 
which  were  afterwards  revised  and  printed,  having 
been  sketched  during  this  time.  Among  the  most 
important  of  these  were  contributions  to  the  North 
American  Bemew,  from  1869  to  1876,  under  the 
titles  of  "The  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola,''  "Indian 
Migrations,"  "Montezuma's  Dinner,"  and  the 
"  Houses  of  the  Mound  Builders.'-'  Probably  the 
paper  of  1876,  entitled  "  Montezuma's  Dinner,"  is 
the  most  characteristic  of  what  has  been  called  the 
"  Morgan  school  "  of  ethnology.  In  it  he  showed 
that  the  commonly  received  statements  relating  to 
the  Aztec  civilization  were  founded  on  misconcep- 
tions and  exaggerations,  and  that  the  Mexican  con- 
federacy, reviewed  in  the  light  of  knowledge  de- 
rived from  a  study  of  the  social  and  tribal  institu- 
tions of  the  Indians  of  America,  would  be  found  to 
form  no  exception  to  the  democratic  military  and 
priestly  government  founded  on  the  gentile  system 
common  to  the  American  tribes.  Mr.  Morgan  al- 
ways chose  forcible  language  in  expressing  his 
ideas,  and  he  held  fast  to  theories  which  he  believed 
to  be  well  founded.  The  recent  extended  investi- 
gations, which  have  brought  many  additional  facts 
to  light,  will  naturally  lead  to  the  criticism  of  some 


of  the  theories  which  he  formed,  from  the  facts  at 
his  disposal,  during  the  active  period  of  his  literary 
work  ;  but,  while  such  as  were  constructed  of  loose 
materials  will  fall  (and  none  would  have  been  more 
ready  than  he  to  pull  them  down  in  the  cause  of 
truth),  the  great  principles  which  his  researches  have 
brought  out  are  so  apparently  beyond  controversy 
that  they  will  ever  stand  as  the  rocks  against  which 
the  wild  and  sensational  theories  will  be  dashed, 
and  as  foundations  upon  which  to  build  in  the  fur- 
ther study  of  American  archaeology  and  ethnology. 
Mr.  Morgan's  last  excursion  was  to  the  ancient 
and  modern  pueblos  of  Colorado  and  New 
Mexico  in  1878,  and  was  undertaken  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  confirming  his  conceptions  in  re- 
lation to  the  development  of  house  life  among  the 
Indian  tribes.  In  "House  Life  and  Architecture  of 
the  North  American  Indians,"  expressing  his  views 
of  communal  living  among  the  village  Indians,  we 
particularly  notice  the  persistency  with  which  he 
clung  to  his  early  theories  on  this  subject.  This 
was  his  latest  work,  published  only  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore his  death.  While  his  "  Systems  of  AfiBnity  and 
Consanguinity,"  "League  of  the  Iroquois,"  and  pa- 
per on  the  Mexican  civilization  will  ever  stand  as 
monuments  of  his  industry  and  research,  and  give 
to  him  enduring  fame,  he  will  be  most  widely  known 
by  his  more  popular  volume  of  1877,  "  Ancient 
Society,  or  Researches  in  the  Lines  of  Human 
Progress  from  Savagery,  through  Barbarism,  to 
Civilization,"  which  is,  in  fact,  the  embodiment  of 
the  most  important  of  his  researches,  the  grand 
summing  up  of  many  years  of  industrious  labor  and 
deep  thought,  A  thorough  evolutionist  in  his  treat- 
ment of  the  subjects  of  his  volume,  he  commences 
the  Preface  with  the  statement  that  ' '  The  great  an- 
tiquity of  mankind  upon  earth  has  been  conclusively 
established,"  and  goes  on  to  state  that  "this  knowl- 
edge changes  materially  the  views  which  have  pre- 
vailed respecting  the  relations  of  savages  to  bar- 
barians, and  of  barbarians  to  civilized  men.  It  can 
now  be  asserted,  upon  convincing  evidence,  that 
savagery  preceded  barbarism  in  all  the  tribes  of 
mankind,  as  barbarism  is  known  to  have  preceded 
civilization.  The  history  of  the  human  race  is  one 
in  source,  one  in  experience,  and  one  in  progress." 
He  then,  on  the  second  and  third  pages,  writes  that 
"Inventions  and  discoveries  stand  in  serial  relations 
along  the  lines  of  human  progress,  and  register  its 
successive  stages,  while  social  and  civil  institutions, 
in  virtue  of  perpetual  human  wants,  have  been  de- 
veloped from  a  few  primary  germs  of  thought. 
They  exhibit  a  similar  register  of  progress.  .  . 
Throughout  the  latter  part  of  the  period  of  savagery, 
and  the  entire  period  of  barbarism,  mankind  in  gen- 
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eral  were  organized  in  gentes,  phratries,  and  tribes. 
The  principal  institutions  of  mankind  origi 
nated  in  savagery,  were  developed  in  barljarism, 
and  are  maturing  in  civilization.  In  like  manner 
the  family  has  passed  through  successive  forms,  and 
created  great  systems  of  consanguinity  and  affinity 
which  have  remained  to  the  present  time. 
The  idea  of  property  has  undergone  a  similar  growth 
and  development.  Commencing  at  zero  in  savagery 
the  passion  for  the  possession  of  property,  as  the  re 
presentative  of  accumulated  subsistence,  has  now 
become  dominant  over  the  human  mind  in  civilized 
races."  He  then  writes  that  "The  four  classes  of 
facts  above  indicated,  and  which  extend  themselves 
in  parallel  lines  along  the  pathvrays  of  human  prog- 
ress from  savagery  to  civilization,  form  the  principal 
subjects  of  discussion  in  this  volume."  These  quo- 
tations are  suificient  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  volume  and  the  principles  which  its 
author  has  set  forth.  To  follow  his  scholarly  state- 
ments and  call  attention  in  detail  to  the  important 
deductions  he  has  drawn,  particularly  in  relation  to 
American  ethnology,  would  be  impossible  in  this 
brief  notice  of  the  labors  of  one  who  has  done  so 
much.  In  social  life  Mr.  Morgan  was  much  beloved 
for  his  kind  and  genial  ways,  and  at  Rochester  his 
house,  with  its  large  hall,  in  which  were  his  library 
and  collections,  was  often  the  gathering  place  of 
scholars  and  scientists,  and  there  the  well  known 
Literary  Club,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  often  met  to  discuss  the 
papers  which  he  brought  before  them.  Ever  active 
as  a  citizen  in  all  good  works,  he  was  twice  honored 
by  public  offices :  in  1861  he  was  a  member  of  the 
State  Assembly,  and  in  1867  he  was  a  Senator.  In 
both  these  capacities  he  was  distinguished  as  the 
uncompromising  foe  of  all  vicious  measures,  and  his 
fair  name  was  never  sullied  by  even  the  insinuation 
of  corrupt  or  double  dealing.  From  his  great  inter- 
est in  the  Indian  tribes  and  from  hia  knowledge  of 
the  natural  course  of  the  development  of  civilization, 
he  always  took  to  heart  the  unfortunate  condition 
of  the  Indians  and  the  unnatural  methods  which 
were  pursued  by  Government  in  relation  to  their 
civilization,  and  often  ui'ged,  as  occasions  arose,  the 
desirability  of  leading  the  Indians  to  civilization  by 
making  them  self-sustaining  as  a  pastoral  people 
writing  several  letters  to  the  press,  particularly  to 
the  Nation,  in  which  are  presented  forcible  reasons 
for  following  such  a  plan.  Mr.  Morgan  was  a  mem 
ber  of  numerous  historical  and  scientific  societies, 
and  in  1879  he  was  elected  President  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and 
presided  over  the  meeting  held  in  Boston  the  follow- 
ing year.     At  this  time  it  was    noticed    that  his 


strength  was  failing,  and,  although  he  had  much 
enjoyment  at  the  meeting,  he  remarked  that  it 
would  probably  be  the  last  time  he  should  meet  with 
the  Association,  and  that  he  so  much  the  more  ap- 
preciated the  honor  which  had  been  conferred  upon 
him.  From  that  time  he  slowly  declined-  and  died 
at  his  home,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three,  on  Decemher 
17,  1881.  Mr.  Morgan  was  married  in  1851  to  Mary 
E.,  daughter  of  the  late  Lemuel  Steele,  of 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  who,  with  one  son,  survives  him. 
A  sad  calamity  caused  the  death  of  his  two  daugh- 
ters in  1862,  and  at  that  time,  as  Mr.  Morgan  was 
much  interested  in  plans  for  the  higher  education  of 
women,  he  endeavored  to  establish  in  Rochester  a 
college  for  women,  to  which  he  proposed  to  make  a 
memorial  endowment  ;  but  his  efforts  were  not  en- 
tirely successful.  He  then  resolved  to  leave  the 
whole  of  his  property  for  the  purpose  after  the  de- 
cease of  his  wife  and  son,  hoping  that  others  would 
unite  in  making  the  fund  ample  for  such  an  institu- 
tion. In  pursuance  of  this  object  he  has  left  his 
entire  and  considerable  property  in  trust  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester,  for  the  final  establishment  of 
a  college  for  women.  In  the  Popular  Science 
Monthly  for  November,  1880,  there  is  a  good  por- 
trait of  Mr.  Morgan  as  President  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  accom- 
panied by  an  account  of  his  life,  written  by  Major  J. 
W.  Powell.  In  this  short  sketch  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  mention  all  the  publications  of  which 
Mr.  Morgan  was  the  author.  A  full  list  of.  his 
papers  is  desirable,  as  they  are  widely  scattered,  and 
several  are  but  little  known,  and  difficult  to  obtain. 
The  following  list  gives  the  titles  of  those  which 
have  come  under  the  writer's  notice  : — 

Letters  (1-14)  on  the  Iroquois,  "  by  Skenandoah," 
addressed  to  Albert  Gallatin,  LL.D.,  President  of 
the  New  York  Historical  Society.  (The  American 
Review  :  a  "Whig  Journal  of  Politics,  Literature, 
Art,  and  Science.  Volumes  v.,  vi.  February-De- 
cember, 1847.)  New  York.     8vo. 

Communications  to  the  Regents  of  the  New  York 
State  University  :  An  Account  of  Indian  Pipes,  For- 
tifications, etc.,  in  New  York,  1848.  (Second  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  1849.)  Albany.  8vo.  Illus- 
trated. 

Report  upon  the  Articles  furnished  the  Indian 
Collection,  1849.  (Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Re- 
gents of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
1850.)    Albany.     8vo.     Illustrated. 

The  Fabrics  of  the  Iroquois.  (Reprint  in  part  of 
Report  to  the  Regents  of  the  New  York  State  Uni- 
versity. Stryker's  American  Register  and  Magazine. 
July,  1850.  Vol.  iv.)  Trenton.  8vo.  Illustrated. 

Schedule  of  Articles  obtained  from  the  Indians 
in  "Western  New  York  and  on  Grand  River,  Can- 
ada. Abstract  of  Report.  (Third  and  Fifth  Annual 
Reports  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  on  the 
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State  Cabinet  of  Natural  History.)     Albany,  1850, 
1862.     8vo. 

League  of  the  Ho-d6-no-sau-nee,  or  Iroquois. 
Rochester,  1851.  8vo.     Illustrated. 

Report  on  the  Fabi-ics,  Inventions,  Implements, 
and  Utensils  of  the  Iroquois.  (Fifth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Regents  of  the  State  of  New  York,  1851.) 
Albany,  1853.  8vo.  Illustrated. 

List  of  [198]  Articles  manufactured  by  the  In- 
dians of  Western  New  York  and  Canada  West,  with 
their  Indian  names.  (Catalogue  of  the  Cabinet  of 
Natural  History  of  the  State  of  New  York.)  Albany, 
1853.    8vo. 

Laws  of  Descent  of  the  Iroquois.  (Proceedings  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science.  Montreal  Meeting,  1857.)  Vol.  xi.  Cam- 
bridge, 1858.     8vo. 

The  Indian  Mode  of  Bestowing  and  Changing 
Names.  (Proceedings  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  Springfield  Meet- 
ing, 1859.)    Vol.  xiii.     Cambridge,  1860.     8vo. 

Circular  in  Reference  to  the  Degrees  of  Relation- 
ship among  Different  Nations.  (Smithsonian  Mis- 
cellaneous Collections.     Vol.  ii.)    1860.     8v6. 

Suggestions  relative  to  an  Ethnological  Map  of 
North  America,  36  by  44  inches.  (Annual  Report 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  1861.)  1863.  8vo. 
A  Conjectural  Solution  of  the  Origin  of  the  Classi- 
flcatory  System  of  Relationship.  (Proceedings  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Feb- 
ruary, 1868.)    Vol.  vii.     Boston,  1868.     Svo. 

The  American  Beaver  and  his  Works.  Philadel- 
phia.    1868.     8vo.     Illustrated. 

The  "  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola."    (North  American 
Review.  Vol.  cviii.  April,  1869.)  Boston,  1869.  8vo. 
Indian    Migrations.     (North  American  Review. 
Vol.  cix.  October,  1869 ;  Vol.  ex.  Jan.,  1870.)    Bos- 
ton, 1869,  1870.     8vo. 

The  Stone  and  Bone  Implements  of  the  Arickarees. 
(Twenty-first  Annual  Report  of  the  Regents  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York  on  the  State 
Cabinet  of  Natural  History,  1868.)  Albany,  1871. 
Svo.     Illustrated, 

Systems  of  Consanguinity  and  Affinity  of  the 
Human  Family.  (Smithsonian  Contributions  to 
Knowledge.     218.)    Washington,  1871.    4to. 

Australian  Kinship.  From  Original  Memoranda 
of  Rev.  Lorimer  Fison.  (Proceedings  of  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  March,  1873. 
Vol.  viii.)    Boston,  1873.    8vo. 

Ethnical  Periods.    (Proceedings  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.    De- 
troit Meeting,  1875.   Vol.  xxiv.)   Salem,  1876.    8vo. 
Arts  of  Subsistence.     (Proceedings  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
Detroit  Meeting,  1875.  Vol.  xxiv.)  Salem,  1876.  8vo. 
Houses  of  the  Mound  Builders.  (North  American 
Review.   Vol.  cxxiii.  July,  1876.)  Boston,  1876.  8vo. 
Montezuma's  Dinner.   (North  American  Review. 
Vol.  cxxii.     1876.)    Boston,  1876.     Svo. 

Ancient  Society,  or  Researches  in  the  Lines  of 
Human  Progress  from  Savagery,  through  Barbarism, 
to  Civilization.     New  York,  1877.     Svo. 

On  the  Ruins  of  a  Stone  Pueblo  on  the  Animas 
River,   in  New    Mexico:    with    a    Ground    Plan. 
(Twelfth   Annual    Report,    Peabody    Museum    of 
American   Archaeology    and    Ethnology.)      Cam-  | 
bridge,  1880.    Svo.  ^t       ^,     •  1 

Objects  of  an  Expedition  to  New  Mexico  and  1 


Central  America.  (Statement  presented  to  the 
Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  March,  1880.) 
Boston.     8vo. 

A  Study  of  the  Houses  of  the  American  Abor- 
igines, with  a  Scheme  of  Exploration  of  the  Ruins  in 
New  Mexico  and  elsewhere.  (First  Annual  Report 
of  the  Archseological  Institute  of  America.)  1880. 
Svo.     Illustrated. 

Houses  and  House  Life  of  the  American  Aborigines. 
(Contributions  to  American  Ethnology.  Vol.  iv.) 
Department  of  the  Interior.  Washington.  1881. 
4to.     Illustrated. 

Union  College  conferred  upon  Mr.  Morgan  the 
degree  of  A.  B.,  July  33d,  1840,  and  that  of  LL.D., 
July  3d,  1873.     He  was  made  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Historical  Society,  April,  1846  ;  of  the  Ameri- 
can Ethnological   Society,   January,   1849.;  of  the 
Natural  History  Society  of  Williams  College,  Feb- 
ruary, 1850  ;  the  State   Historical  Society  of  Wis- 
consin, March,  1854 ;  Michigan  Historical  Society, 
September,  1857 ;   American  Antiquarian  Society, 
Worcester,  Mass.,  October,  1865  ;  Academy  of  Natu- 
ral Sciences,  Philadelphia,  December,  1865  ;  Buffalo 
Historical  Society,  December,  1866 ;  Marquette  His- 
torical and  Scientific  Association,    August,   1867 ; 
Maryland  Historical  Society,  October,  1867  ;  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Boston,  May, 
1868  ;  Boston  Academy  of  Natural  History,  Janu- 
ary, 1869  ;  Assodadad  AuxUiad  Orada  Industria  No- 
Clonal,  Rio   de  Janeiro,  September,  1871 ;  Wiscon^ 
sin  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  February,  1874 ; 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  Washington,  April, 
1875 ;   Academy  of   Natural    Science,    Davenport, 
Iowa,    April,   1877 ;    Institution    Bthnographique, 
Paris,  D616gue  Correspondant  pour  I'etat  de  New 
York,  August,  1880  ;  and  of  the  Royal  Historical 
Society,  Grampion  Lodge,  Forest  Hill,  S.E.,  London, 
October,   1880,   which  latter  was    declined.      Mr. 
Morgan  left  an  extensive    and  carefully    selected 
library,  and  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  collec- 
tion of  Indian  relics.     The  library  building  is  44 
feet  long,  35  feet  wide,  and  15  feet  high,  with  ceil- 
ing in  panels  of  black  walnut  and  birds-eye  maple, 
modeled  after  the  ceiling  of  a  room  at  Abbotsford, 
with  panels  much  enlarged.     In  the  centre  of  the 
ceiling  is  a  skylight  of  stained  glass,  13x13  feet,  and 
raised  2  feet  above  the  ceiling.     A  triple  bay-window 
on  the  east  end,  and  glass  doors  on  the  corresponding 
opposite   end  give  the  only  additional  light  to  the 
room.     The  library  is  chiefly  a  working  collection 
of  books,  histories,  and  ethnological  works,  such  as 
were  in  constant  use  by  the  owner.     The  rarest  vol- 
ume in  the  collection  is  a  Spanish  Dictionary,  pub- 
lished in  the  City  of  Mexico  in  1576,  parts  of  which 
had  been  destroyed  and  since  replaced  line  by  line, 
with  great  skill.    Mr.  Morgan  ascertained,  when  in 
London  some  years  ago,  the  value  of  this  very  old 
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and  rare  volume  to  be  estimated  at  $350  per  copy. 
The  cabinet  of  relics  and  antiquities  was  in  a 
large  measure  collected  by  Mr.  Morgan.  The  most 
interesting  American  Indian  article  is  the  Gorget  of 
Joseph  Brandt  (Thayandanega),  copper,  plated  with 
gold,  presented  to  him  in  England,  with  the  Eoyal 
arms  in  relief  upon  it.  Articles  of  Indian  manufac- 
ture are  numerous  and  choice — and  veritable  ones 
—many  of  them  having  been  made  specially  for 
Mr.  Morgan,  by  the  best  skilled  Indian  workers. 
Mr.  Morgan's  surviving  family  consists  of  his 
widow  and  an  only  son,  as  before  stated.  The 
Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle  prefaced  a  long 
obituary  of  Mr.  Morgan  the  day  after  his  decease, 
with  the  following  statement : 

"In  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Lewis  H.  Morgan, 
which  occurred  at  his  residence  in  this  city  last 
evening,  his  family  has  lost  a  trusted  and  an  affec- 
tionate head,  Rochester  an  old  and  a  valued  citizen, 
and  the  State  one  who  had  rendered  it  good  and 
patriotic  service.  Science,  for  which  he  had  labored 
efficiently  and  conspicuously,  will  mourn  one  of  its 
brightest  lights  extinguished ;  for  he  was  among 
the  foremost  investigators  of  his  time  ;,  had  definitely 
settled  some  of  the  most  perplexing  questions  in 
archaeology,  and  had  achieved  a  world-wide  reputa- 
tion as  a  scholar — a  reputation  perhaps  more  brill- 
iant even  in  Europe  than  in  America." 

The  many  letters  of  inquiry  and  condolence  that 
followed  Mr.  Morgan's  death  suggested  to  his  sur- 
viving family  the  appropriateness  of  a  memorial 
containing  the  funeral  address  of  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Mcllvaine,  D.D.,  his  intimate  friend  and  pastor  for 
many  years.  This  was  accompanied  also  by  a 
memorial  card  giving  the  simple  record  of  the  prog- 
ress of  his  works.  The  members  of  the  Rochester 
Club,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders,  attended 
the  funeral  in  a  body  and  acted  as  honorary  pall- 
bearers, and  their  sons  carried  the  casket  to  the 
family  tomb  at  Mt.  Hope  Cemetery. 


PARSONS,  HON.  CORNELIUS  R.,  Mayor  of 
Rochester,  was  born  in  the  town  of  York,  Liv- 
ingston county,  N.  Y.,  on  the  23d  of  May,  1843. 
His  father,  Hon.  Thomas  Parsons,  was  a  native  of 
Berkshire,  England,  where,  after  an  elementary  edu- 
cation, he  commenced,  in  boyhood,  earning  his  live- 
lihood in  shepherd  life.  Coming  to  this  country  in 
1833,  when  "eighteen  years  old,  in  advance  of  his 
parents,  he  was  drawn  to  the  rich  valley  of  the 
Genesee,  and  worked  as  a  farm  hand  in  Wheatland, 
Monroe  county,  for  four  years,  at  the  wages  of  seven 
dollars  a  month  "and  found."  This  labor  was 
rendered  with  fidelity,  a  distinguishing  trait  of  his 
character,     In  1836  he  began  a  series  of  effprts  at 


Rochester,  which  resulted  in  gradually  yielding  him 
the  means  for  larger  operations.    Availing  himself 
of  the  facilities  on  both  sides  of  Lake  Ontario,  he 
embarked  in  the  lumber  trade,  in  which  he  became 
one  of  the  most  extensive  merchants  and  exporters, 
procuring    supplies,   especially  of    oak  and  other 
heavy  timber,  for  ship  building,  from  lands  pur- 
chased from  time  to  time,  principally  in  Canada. 
His  sterling  character  and  energy  of  purpose  intro- 
duced him  into  public  life.     In  1851  he  was  elected, 
by  the  Democratic  party.  Alderman  for  the  Sixth 
Ward  of  the  city  of  Rochester,  and,  in  1853,  Alder- 
man for  the  Tenth  Ward,  and  again  in  1857.     He 
served  as  an  Assemblyman  in  1858,  and  was  the 
originator  of  the  "pro  rata  railroad  freight  bill," 
designed  to  compel  the  railway  companies  to  carry 
freight  for  local  shippers  as  low  in  proportion  to 
distance  as  the  rates  charged  to  citizens  of  other 
States  :  this  caused  much  opposition  among  railway 
officials,  but  the  measure  was  zealously  advocated 
by  Mr.  Parsons,  and  the  bill  was  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  and  only  failed  for  want  of  time.  Un- 
der the  agitation  of  the  grievance  thus  begun  and 
continued  by  others  in  after  years,  these  discrimina- 
tions were  essentially  modified.    Disagreeing  with 
his  party  on  the  national  questions,  he  sustained  the 
Administration  of  President  Lincoln,  and,  in  1865, 
was  elected  by  the  Republicans  to  the  State  Senate 
by  a  decided  majority.     As  a  member  of  the  Canal 
Committee  he  carefully  fostered  the  waterways  of 
the  State,  and  his  mercantile  experience  rendered 
his  opinions  of  value  on  all  commercial  questions. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Engrossed 
Bills,  and  on  Privileges  and  Elections.     His  legisla- 
tive services  were  ably  and  faithfully  performed, 
and  cemented  the  ties  which  bound  him  to  his  polit- 
ical friends.     Without  his  solicitation  he  was  ap- 
pointed U.  S.  Collector  for  the  Port  of  Geneseo,  and, 
in  1868  and  1869,  filled  the  requirements  of  the  office 
acceptably.     After  an  honorable  and  Christian  ca- 
reer, he  died  in  1873,  leaving,  as  his  survivors,  his 
wife,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Richard  Gorsline,  and 
five  children  :  Cornelius  R.,  Clifford  W.,  Frank  G., 
Julia  L.,  and  Charles  B.   Parsons.     An  elder  son, 
James  W.  Parsons,  who  followed  the  paternal  pur- 
suit as  a  lumber  dealer,  and  was,  for  a  number  of 
years,  a  member  of  the  Common  Council  of  Buffalo, 
died  about  a  month  before  his  father,  at  Erie,  Penn. 
When  our  subject,  Cornelius  R.  Parsons,  was  three 
years  old,  the  residence  of  his  parents  was  changed 
to  Rochester,  where  he  was  trained  in  the  excellent 
public  schools  of  the  city,  enjoying  the  instructions 
of  experienced  teachers,  especially  John  R.  Vosburg, 
an  accomplished  scholar,  who,  in  1868,  established 
Vosburg's  A,cademy,  in  East  Main  street,  for  the 
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pupose  of  preparing  pupils  for  mercantile  pursuits. 
At  the  time  of  reaching  his  majority  his  father's 
lumber  business  had  grown  to  vast  dimensions. 
Thomas  Parsons  had  extended  the  sphere  of  his 
activity  beyond  the  localities  of  Western  New  York, 
and,  from  the  boundless  forests  of  Canada,  was  not 
only  supplying  ship  timber  to  the  American  mar- 
kets, but  exporting  large  quantities  to  Great  Britain. 
He  had  a  mill  near  the  upper  falls  at  Rochester,  and 
other  manufacturing  establishments ;  so  that  the  de- 
tails of  purchase,  manufacture,  sale,  and  export  re- 
quired unceasing  attention  at  widely  separated 
points.  The  son  grew  into  the  business  of  his 
father,  and,  while  the  latter  passed  his  time  chiefly 
in  the  Dominion,  Cornelius  R.  Parsons  conducted 
operations  at  Rochester.  He  was  admirably  adapted 
by  an  enterprising  and  stirring  nature  for  this  pur- 
suit, and  was  speedily  recognized  by  the  citizens  as 
a  business  man  of  superior  abilities.  Uniting  with 
these  qualities  courtesy  and  public  spirit,  he  was  an 
available  candidate  for  a  position  at  the  council 
board  of  the  city,  and  in  1867,  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-flve  years,  was  elected  Alderman  of  the 
Fourteenth  Ward.  He  was  re-elected  in  1868, 
and  was  regarded  by  his  associates  of  both  parties 
as  a  good  choice  for  the  presidency  of  the  board : 
he  sustained  their  estimate  by  rulings  unsur- 
passed in  promptness  and  accuracy.  A  record 
creditable  and  satisfactory  caused  his  selection 
again  as  Alderman  and  presiding  officer  in  1870,  and, 
on  the  expiration  of  his  term,  his  colleagues  ex- 
pressed their  appreciation  of  his  services  by  a  valu- 
able testimonial.  His  anxiety  for  the  city's  advance- 
ment and  welfare  was  manifested  in  private  walks 
as  well  as  in  official  place,  and  he  was  ever  ready  to 
devote  time  to  such  objects  without  remuneration. 
Haying  removed  to  the  Seventh  Ward,  he  was 
chosen,  in  1874,  to  represent  that  constituency  in  the 
Board  of  Aldermen.  This  long  experience,  and  his 
popularity  with  the  masses,  led  to  his  elevation  to 
the  mayoralty  in  1876.,  During  his  official  connec- 
tion with  the  municipal  government  some  of  the 
most  important  improvements  had  been  conducted 
under  his  immediate  supervision.  Rochester  was 
now  a  large  city.  In  about  sixty  years  the  unsettled 
forest  had  been  covered  by  thirteen  thousand  resi- 
dences, the  homes  of  nearly  eighty  thousand  per- 
sons. The  five  wards,  originally  dividing  the  city 
when  it  was  incorporated  in  1834,  had  expanded  to 
sixteen  of  much  larger  average  area  and  population, 
fhere  were  sixty  churches,  and  twenty-three  public 
schools,  having  more  than  eleven  thousand  regis- 
tered pupils.  The  list  of  real  and  personal  estate,  at 
a  low  assessment,  exceeded  $60,000,000,  on  which  a 
tax  of  $1,000,000  was  collected.    The  small  frame 


building  in  which  the  local  government  was  origin- 
ally carried  on  had  long  before  given  place  to  a  large 
and  beautiful  court  house  and  city  hall,  with  granite 
front,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $80,000.  The  chief 
magistracy  of  such  a  city  was  a  coveted  prize  to 
many  aspirants.  The  leaders  of  the  two  parties 
sought  the  strongest  candidates.  The  canvass  was 
spirited  and  not  without  detraction  on  both  sides, 
but  the  unblemished  public  record  of  Mr.  Parsons, 
and  the  purity  of  his  life,  could  not  be  gainsayed, 
and  he  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  more  than 
twenty-three  hundred  over  his  opponent  of  the 
Democratic  party,  a  man  of  ability,  character,  and 
influence.  The  message  of  the  new  Mayor  supported 
his  reputation,  and  among  his  recommendations 
were  many  which  have  been  adopted  and  proved  of 
public  advantage.  In  exercising  the  appointing 
power  he  selected  good  men,  without  reference  to 
party  connection,  and,  as  Police  Commissioner,  he 
acted  with  vigor  and  discretion  iij  the  government 
of  the  swelling  masses.  He  has  been  since  thrice 
re-elected  to  the  office  of  Mayor.  Thijs,  during  a 
period  of  some  fifteen  years,  he  has  been  closely 
linked  with  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  a  city — 
the  fifth  in  rank  in  the  State — substantial  in  its 
wealth,  beautiful  in  its  public  and  private  struc- 
tures, and  attractive  in  its  parks ;  its  streets  lined 
with  trees,  and  the  gardens  and  ornamental  grounds 
of  the  citizens.  No  city  is  better  governed  or  en- 
joys a  higher  promise  of  the  future.  Since  the  di- 
vision in  the  ranks  of  his  party,  Mr.  Parsons,  who  is 
allied  with  the  "Stalwart  wing,"  has  striven  to  pro- 
mote harmony,  and  especially  to  avert  permanent 
disaster  from  the  defeat  in  the  last  election.  Mr. 
Parsons  is  a  ready,  interesting,  and  able  public 
speaker,  while  his  official  communications  are  like- 
wise models  of  terse  and  effective  English.  With 
substantial  and  well  acknowleged  merit  as  a  worthy, 
progressive  citizen  and  public  official,  and  combin- 
ing a  frank  and  cordial  nature  with  courteous,  un- 
assuming, yet  dignified,  manner,  he  has  attained  ex- 
ceptional popularity  in  social  as  well  as  public  life, 
and  can  hardly  fail  to  develop  increasing  honor  and 
usefulness  in  the  coming  years  of  his  career.  His 
religious  course,  as  a  member  of  St.  Peter's  Presby- 
terian Church,  has  been  consistent.  He  has  been  a 
trustee  of  the  society,  which  numbers  over  three 
hundred  and  fifty  members.  Mr.  Parsons  is  a 
member  of  the  Masonic  order,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Odd  Fellows.  He  was  married  in  1864  to  Frances, 
daughter  of  Dr.  J.  F.  Whitbeck,  a  skillful  and  ex- 
perienced physici&n  of  Rochester,  now  deceased. 
His  children  are  Mabel  W.  and  Ethel  M.  Parsons :  a 
promising  little  son,  Warner  Parsons,  died  in  the 
spring  of  1879. 
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POWERS,  DANIEL,  WILLIAM,  a  distinguished 
banker,  and  founder  of  the  Powers  Art  Gal' 
lery,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  was  born  at  Batavia, 
Genesee  county,  N.  Y.,  June  14,1818.  His  father, 
Asabel  Powers,  married  Elizabeth  Powell,  when 
both  were  residents  of  Vermont,  but  soon  migrated 
to  the  then  new  and  remote  "Genesee  country," 
being  among  the  early  settlers  thereof.  Neither  of 
his  parents  lived  to  see  Daniel  W.  grow  up,  and  they 
left  him  altogether  without  patrimony,  though  cared 
for  by  an  uncle.  When  twenty  years  old,  his  aspira- 
tions led  him  to  visit  Rochester  in  search  of  fortune, 
and  he  found  it,  in  a  hardware  store,  working  at  the 
outset  for  merely  his  board.  The  compensation 
was  meagre,  to  be  sure,  but  there  was  no  lack  of 
work.  After  the  first  half  year  his  wages  were  in- 
creased to  eight  dollars  a  m^"th,  and  he  had  fairly 
started  on  the  uphill  road  of  success.  He  remained 
in  the  same  store,  faithfully  serving  the  same  mer- 
chant, Mr.  Ebenezer  Watts,  twelve  years.  Then  he 
began  business  for  himself — but  not  the  hardwaiv 
business.  IJe  had  acquired  a  taste  for  banking. 
Separated  from  the  store  by  only  a  thin  board  par- 
tition was  the  private  bank  of  John  T.  Tallman, 
and  such  close  contiguity  had  made  him  acquainted 
with  much  of  banking  mystery ;  indeed,  while  yet  a 
hardware  clerk,  he  had  dealt  not  a  little  in  the 
goods  which  bankers  at  that  time  handled. 
Those  were  the  days  of  "  wildcat "  money,  "city 
notes,"  and  other  doubtful  mediums  of  exchange, 
which  could  be  bought  often  at  large  discount,  and 
realized  upon  profitably,  if  the  buyer  knew  how  and 
when  to  buy,  and  when  and  where  to  sell.  Mr. 
Powers  had  sagacity,  foresight,  and  keen  discrimi- 
nation. He  had  faith  in  his  ability  to  be  a  success- 
ful banker.  Therefore  he  issued  the  following  card  : 
New  Exchange  Office. 
The  subscriber  has  located  himself  in  the  Eagle 
Block,  Rochester,  one  door  west  of  the  Monroe 
Bank,  in  Buffalo  street,  for  the  purpose  of  doing  the 
Exchange  business  in  all  its  branches.  Uncurrent 
moneys  bought  and  sold.  Exchange  on  New  York 
and  the  Eastern  cities  bought  and  sold.  Certificates 
of  deposits  in  banks,  and  notes  payable  at  distant 
points,  collected.  Canada  and  Western  bank  notes 
discounted  at  the  lowest  rates.  Drafts  on  Buffalo 
can  be  had  at  all  times.  Foreign  and  American 
gold  and  silver  coins  bought  and  sold.  Deposits  re- 
ceived and  interest  allowed.  Moneys  remitted  to 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  and  other  portions 
of  the  Old  World.  By  prompt  attention  to  business, 
1  hope  to  merit  a  share  of  public  patronage.  I  am 
authorized  to  refer  to  Ebenezer  Watts,  Esq.  ;  George 
R.  Clark,  Esq.,  Cashier;  Ralph  Lester,  Esq 
Cashier;  Thomas  H.  Rochester,  Esq.,  President: 
U  l.Amsden,  Cashier;  Everard  Peck,  Esq.,  Presi- 


dent ;  Isaac  Hills,  Esq. 
Rochester,  Monroe  Co 
N.  Y.,  March  1,  1850, 


Esq., 
Daniel  W.  Powers. 


His  business  beginnings  were  modest,  in  a  modest 
office  ;  but  they  grew  rapidly,  and  now  his  palatial 
Banking  House  covers  the  identical  ground  where 
then  his  venture  was  made,  while  his  own  elegant 
private  office  replaces  the  very  room  he  occupied  as 
banker  at  first.  On  this  spot,  in  the  old  Eagle 
Block,  of  which  he  was  almost  twenty  years  a 
tenant,  he  has  seen  some  exciting  times.  When  the 
panic  of  1857  crushed  about  all  the  counti-y's  finan- 
cial institutions,  and  nothing  appeared  stable,  he 
held  his  own  with  a  calm,  steady  front,  and  came 
through  safe.  When,  in  1866,  the  Ward  Brothers 
failed,  after  a  run  that  set  the  city  wild,  and  a  lesser 
bank  succumbed,  and  suspension  of  all  the  banks 
in  Rochester  seemed  imminent,  Mr.  Powers,  being 
a  private  banker,  was  the  next  natural  victim  of 
pul)lis  misLrust ;  but  his  clear  forethought  and  mag- 
nificent resources  again  carried  him  grandly  through. 
"  Send  me  one  million  dollars  by  first  express," 
he  telegraphed  to  New  York  as  Ward  Brothers 
closed  their  doors  .  that  turbulent  afternoon ; 
and  early  on  the  following  morning  his  bank 
was  besieged.  Everybody  in  Rochester  remem- 
bers that  day  bank  officers  particularly.  No 
one  knew  what  provision  Mr.  Powers  had  made  to 
meet  the  run.  All  were  anxious,  eager,  uncertain. 
Thousands,  rich  and  poor,  thronged  the  streets. 
By  8  o'clock,  when  Powers'  Banking  House  opened, 
the  jam  was  terrible,  without  ;  within,  two  Tellers 
began  busily  counting  out  tha  money  and  paying 
checks.  At  9  o'clock  two  placards  were  hung  on 
the  outer  wall,  saying :  ' '  This  Bank  will  remain 
open  until  9  o'clock  to-night,  and  reopen  at  6  to- 
morrow morning."  At  11  o'clock  the  express  dray 
drove  up  with  five  huge  chests,  which  were  with 
difficulty  borne  through  the  crowd  into  the  bank  ; 
but,  once  inside,  were  quickly  opened.  They  held  a 
million  dollars,  in  bills  of  small  denominations;  and 
one  sight  of  that  vast  pile  of  currency  stopped  all  the 
call  for  cash.  The  people  lingered  around,  sur- 
prised, wondering,  delighted;  but  they  drew  few 
more  checks.  Their  run  on  the  banks  was  over, 
and  in  his  own  vaults  Mr.  Powers  had  legal  tender 
enough  to  have  paid  every  depositor  before  that 
million  came.  With  no  political  ambition,  and  no 
wish  for  public  life  of  any  kind  (although  twice 
elected  Alderman  from  his  ward  without  opposition), 
Mr.  Powers  has  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively 
to  his  own  private  business— in  which  speculation 
never  had  part— declining  many  calls  to  duty  more 
conspicuous.  But  in  city  affairs  his  counsel  is  often 
sought ;  in  large  commercial  enterprises  his  co- 
operation is  gladly  secured  ;  in  philanthropic  organ- 
izations his  liberal  aid  is  often  rendered.  He  con- 
tributes freely  to  all  deserving  needs,  and  stands 
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unseen  behind  many  a  worthy  cause.  He  is  a 
Director  and  Vice-President  of  the  Genesee  Valley 
Railway  ;  chosen  by  the  city  to  represent  municipal 
interests  therein ;  one  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
of  the  Western  House  of  Refuge  ;  a  Trustee  of 
the  Rochester  Industrial  School,  and  also  of  the 
Home  of  the  Friendless  ;  and  President  of  the  City 
Hospital  Board  of  Management,  in  which  he  has 
long  taken  very  active  interest,  and  for  whose  behoof 
he  has  often  opened  wide  his  hospitable  doors. 
The  Hospital  Dinner,  annually  served  in  the 
Powers  parlors,  never  fails  to  add  many  thou- 
sand dollars  to  the  Hospital  Fund,  no  small  share 
of  which  comes  from  Mr.  Powers'  own  cheerful  purse. 
His  splendid  Art  Gallery  is  at  once  a  public  edu- 
cator and  a  private  monument ;  it  is,  as  well,  a 
surprise  and  a  revelation  to  thousands  who  visit  it 
from  neighboring  cities  and  States.  In  extent,  in 
adornments,  and  in  contents,  it  ranks  ahead  of  all 
others  in  this  country.  It  occupies  a  large  portion 
of  the  sixth  and  seventh  stories  in  his  princely 
Block,  and  contains  the  most  perfect  copies  attaina- 
ble of  the  old  masters'  greatest  works  the  finest 
original  productions  of  the  ablest  living  artists,  the 
most  exquisite  sculpture,  the  rarest  art  in  general. 
An  extensive  European  traveler,  Mr.  Powers  culti- 
vated his  native  taste  for  the  beautiful  in  all  those 
famous  foreign  galleries,  and  began  to  form  a  gal- 
lery of  his  own.  It  grew  into  a  labor  of  love — the 
recreation  and  enjoyment,  pure  and  ennobling,  of  a 
busy  man,  willing  to  make  his  affluence  a  common 
blessing  in  community.  And  here,  because  of  this, 
Raphael,  Titian,  Murillo,  and  Michael  Angelo  may 
be  studied  in  superlative  fac  simile,  while  Bouguer- 
reau,  Vibert,  Meisonnier,  Hagborg,  Constant,  Seitz, 
Schryer,  De  Grave,  and  a  hundred  lesser  contempor- 
ary painters  are  seen  in  works  but  recently  from 
their  hands,  for  which  fabulous  sums  were  paid  in 
many  cases.  Furnished  in  a  style  of  luxurious 
elegance,  the  twenty  or  thirty  apartments,  which 
make  up  this  Gallery,  afford  one  Succession  of  cli- 
maxes in  effect,  from  the  ample  Reception  Room, 
with  its  sumptuousness,  to  the  Grand  Salon  and  its 
splendors  ;  and  the  visitor  wanders  on  from  room  to 
room,  through  draperies  prodigally  rich,  as  if  in 
some  dream  of  Oriental  magnificence.  Among  the 
most  noteworthy  paintings  are  "  Adam  and  Eve,' 
and  "The  Betrayal  of  Christ,"  in  the  Rotunda,  to 
which  the  public  has  free  admission;  "An  Odal 
isque;"  "The  Greek  Slave,"  "Hope,"  "Festival 
of  the  Madonna  dell  Arco,"  and  "Arrival  of  the 
Reapers,"  in  the  Reception  Room  ;  "TheSistine 
Madonna,"  "  Saint  Cecilia,"  and  Titian's  "  Magda- 
lene," in  the  Green  Room  ;  "  The  Conception,"  and 
"  Beatrice  Cenci  in  Prison,"  in  the  Black  Room  ; 


"  Speckbacher  and  his  Son,"  in  the  Drab  Room  ; 
"  Une  B^pe'tiiione  de  la  TragMie  de  Mvrame,"  "The 
Auction,"  "School  Recess,"  and  "The  Reading," 
in  the  Turquoise  Room;  The  "Favorite  of  the 
Pasha,"  in  the  Olive  Room  ;  "The  Little  Thieves," 
'  The  Italian  Spinning  Girl,"  and  "La  Marguer 
ite,"inthe  Maroon  Room;  "The  Birth  of  Louis 
XIV.,"  "Sappho,"  and  "The  Butcher  Boy,"  in 
the  Blue  Room  ;  "  October,"  in  the  Balcony  Suite  ; 
"  The  Education  of  Azor,"  and  "Interrupted,"  in 
the  Boudoir;  "The  Martyrdom  of  Merula,''  "El 
Pelil,"  "  A  Scene  near  Newport,"  and  "  Ship  in  a 
Storm,"  in  the  Grand  Salon,  and  "  The  Gypsies' 
Home,"  "  A  Canal  Scene  in  Amsterdam,"  and 
"The  Stragglers,"  in  the  Salon  Sujte.  These  con- 
stitute but  a  small  part  of  this  large  collection 
(which  has  already  reached  No.  517  in  the  cata- 
logue, and  is  constantly  receiving  additions),  and 
there  are  scores  more  of  equal  merit,  before  which 
critical  artists  and  admiring  visitors  linger  repeat- 
edly, finding  new  beauties  the  longer  they  study 
them.  The  finest  marbles  are  "Love's  Mirror,"  and 
"  The  Genius  of  Art,"  by  Papotti,  of  Naples — the 
former  being  well  remembered  by  visitors  to  the 
Centennial  as  one  of  the  most  exquisite  pieces  of 
sculpture  there  shown — and  "  The  West  Wind,"  by 
Gould,  of  Florence,  all  these  having  place  in  the 
sumptuous  Statue  Room.  The  following  reference 
to  the  Powers  Building  is  made  from  a  very  enter- 
taining volume  prepared  by  Professor  A.  A.  Hop- 
kins, editor  of  the  Sural  Home,  and  recently  the 
Prohibition  candidate  for  Governor:  "In  1812  a 
log  cabin  took  form  on  the  lot  where  this  superb 
building  now  stands.  It  was  sold  to  Hamlet  Scran- 
tom  by  Colonel  Nathaniel  Rochester,  and  the  cabin 
was  built  for  Mr.  Scrantom  by  Henry  Skinner.  A 
model  of  this  primitive  structure  has  been  prepared 
by  Mr.  Edwin  Scrantom,  son  of  the  settler,  and 
may  now  be  seen  in  the  present  edifice,  suggestively 
labeled  as  '  The  Original  Powers  Block' ;  and  a  song 
has  been  published,  in  commemoration  of  the 
'  Homestead,'  entitled  '  My  Early  Home.'"  In  the 
introduction  to  his  book  Professor  Hopkins  says  : 
"  To  the  one  hundred  thousand  people  who  dwell 
in  sight  of  its  high  tower,  it  is  like  Rochester's 
heart.  It  seems  the  very  central  throbbing  place, 
whence  all  the  activity  and  energy  of  the  city  pul- 
sate. Within  its  walls  are  gathered  business,  trade, 
music,  art,  finance,  official,  professional,  and  social 
life ;  and  they  do  not  jostle  each  other.  There  is 
room  and  to  spare  for  all.  Surely  neighbors  more 
diverse  never  came  into  such  near  proximity.  Sure- 
ly no  one  edifice  ever  before  brought  so  much  of 
desirable  resource  into  equally  easy  reach  of  so 
large  a  vicinage.      In  more  than   one  respect  the 
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Powers  Building  is  a  private  benefit  and  a  public 
blessing.    Because  this  is  the  fact,  I  have  under- 
taken to  describe  it,    and  what  it  contains."    The 
building  was  begun  in  1865,  on  State  street,  and  in 
1868  the  corner  section  was  put  up,  and  much  more 
added  in  1870.     The  upper  parts,   with  mansard 
roof  and  the  tower,  were  finished  in  1881.     In  form 
the  building  is  an  irregular  quadrangle,  following 
the  lines  of  State  and  Main  streets,  which  fail  to 
make  an  exact  right  angle.     All  the  halls  have  mar- 
ble floors,  with  marble  wainscoting  throughout  all 
the  corridors.     Thus  step  by  step  this  truly  mag- 
nificent structure  has  reached  its  completion,  and 
stands  forth  as  a  monument   of  munificent  enter- 
prise, and  grandJy  realizes  the  ability  and  accom- 
plishments of  its  architect,  Mr.  A.  J.  "Warner,  Esq., 
under  whose  direction  it  was  built.      It  has  a  front- 
age of  176  feet  on  State  street,  and  175  feet  on  "West 
Main  street,   and  extends  150  feet  along  Pindell 
alley.     It  is  seven  stories  (112  feet)  high  on  the  two 
fronts,  and  one  of  them — the  first  mansard,  is  eight 
stories  in  the  rear.     This  does  not  include  the  base- 
ment of  18  feet,  which  makes  well  into  the  solid 
rock.     IJew  Hampshire  granite  and  Monroe  county 
limestone    comprise  the  foundation,   which  is  of 
great  massiveness,  and  rests  on  solid  rock.     In  the 
corridors  is  over  one  mile  of  the  finest  wainscoting, 
composed  of  the  best  Italian,  Tennessee,  and  "Ver- 
mont marble,  highly  polished.    The  first  four  stair- 
cases are  of  white  marble,  and  the  three  above  of 
iron,  one  of  which,  the  grand  stairway,  is  double — 
right  and  left — and  is  composed  of  over  50  tons  of 
iron  :  it  cost  $30,000.     Each  floor  is  built  to  sustain 
a  pressure  of  150  pounds  to  the  square  foot,  besides 
the  weight  of  its  own  material,  which  is  enormous  ; 
and  every  floor  might  be  filled  with  human  beings 
standing  closely  together  without  danger  of  strain- 
ing the  building,-  so  strongly  is    it    constructed. 
It    is    computed  that  the    nine  acres  of    flooring 
should    hold    nearly    the     entire    population    of 
Rochester,  close  to  one  hundred  thousand  people. 
The  building  is  traversed  by  three  large  elevators  of 
the  most  improved  pattern,  and  costing  about  $50,- 
000.     Electric  lights  pervade  the  entire  structure, 
turning  night  into  day  with  brilliant  splendor,  es- 
pecially in  the  magnificent  Art  Gallery  and  halls, 
where  the  rarest  and  most  beautiful  paintings  are 
displayed  free  to  the  public,   with  a  more  than 
princely  lavishness  and  in  the  true  spirit  of  whole- 
souled  beneficence.      The  building  contains  over 
300  rooms,  all  of  which  can  be  occupied  for  various 
purposes,  and  all  well  supplied  with  light  and  ven- 
tilation.    The  upper  part  of  tlie  tower  affords  a 
grand  view  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  is  occu- 
pied as  a  Signal  Service  Station,  which  takes  indica- 


tions for  100  square  miles,  and  90  per  cent,  of  which 
prove  correct.  Besides  the  marble,  granite,  and  free- 
stone the  building  contains,  there  are  over  6,000,000 
pounds  of  iron,  10,000,000  of  brick,  and  over  80,000 
yards  of  plastering.     These  estimates  are  made  by 
the  contracting  builder,  Mr.  "W.  H.  Gorsline,  who 
also  built  the  Powers  Hotel.     Such,  in  brief,  is  an 
attempt  to  descrlble  this  splendid  structure,  which 
must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.     The  banking  ofllce 
of  Mr.  Powers  is  in  keeping  with  the  whole  build- 
ing, and  without  doubt  is  one  of  the  most  elegant, 
artistic,  and  costly  business  apartments  in  America, 
if  not  in  Europe.     In  the  sumptuous  office  the  busy 
owner  is  sometimes  to  be  found,  but  he  is  oftener 
moving  around  in  the  wilderness  of  rooms  above, 
scanning  with  keen  eyes  an  improvement  in  progress, 
or  dictating  rearrangements  in  the  Gallery,  now  his 
chief  concern.     He  gives  an  amoimt  of   personal 
attention  to  this  vast  edifice  and  its  costly  contents 
that  would  be  to  any  man  most  arduous  labor,  ex- 
cept, as  in  his  case,  it  seems  the  one  diversion  of  life. 
The  Powers  Hotel  is  now  completed,  and  connects 
with  the  Powers    Building  across  Pindell    alley, 
through  continuous  hallways  nearly  400  feet  long, 
from  State  to  Fitzhugh  streets,  thus  enabling  guests 
of  the  hotel  to  visit  the  Art  Gallery  at  leisure.     It 
has  a  frontage  of  160  feet  on  West  Main  street,  with 
an  average  depth  of  165  feet,  and  is  six  stories  high, 
with"  two  corner  and    centre    pavilions    of    seven 
stories,  and  contains  about  340  rooms.     The  main 
dining  room  is  50x90,  and  the  ordinary  30x33  feet. 
The  building  is  composed  of  Trenton  pressed  brick, 
laid  in  white  mortar,  and  trimmed  with  Connecticut 
bTownstone.      The  floors  are    supported    by  iron 
beams  and  brick  arches.     The  staircases  are  of  iron, 
making  the  structure  substantially  and  fully  fire 
proof.     It  is  estimated  that  the  building  contains 
over  6,000,000  of  brick,   1,000  tons  of  iron,  and 
50,000  yards  of  plastering.     Thehotells  in  the  form 
of  a  hollow  square,  with  a  central  court,  giving 
light  and  ventilation    to    the    inner   rooms.     The 
ground  floor  of  the  court  is  the  "  Exchange  "  or  of- 
floe,  and  is  50x75  feet.     There  are  two  elevators — 
one  each  for  passengers  and  baggage.    The  porticos 
at  the  entrances — one  on  Main  street,  the  other  on 
Fitzhugh  street,  extend  over  the  sidewalks,  making 
completely  covered  parte  cocheres.     Probably  in  no 
other  city  in  the  world  could  be  found  such  a  clever 
arrangement  of  two  noble  buildings — the  one  de- 
voted to  business  and  the  arts,  and  the  othpr  to  the 
accommodation  and  comforts  of  the  public — in  fact, 
a  practical  and  harmonious  blending  of  the  useful 
and  the  beautiful.     Mr.   Powers    is  in  person  of 
medium  height  and  thick  set,  with  a  round,  genial 
face,  and  a  hearty,  whole-soviled  manner.     An  ex- 
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cellent  marble  bust  of  him,  by  Papotti,  graces  the 
grand  salon  in  the  Art  G-allery.  He  is  still,  as  ever, 
a  hard  working  man,  of  many  cares  ;  a  man  of  the 
people  in  the  best  and  truest  sense  of  the  term — 
whose  chief  est  pleasure  lies  in  accomplishment,  with 
whom  to  do,  means  to  do  superlatively  well. 
Thoroughness,  and  the  most  exact  system,  charac- 
terize all  his  undertakings.  He  was  married  in  1855 
to  Miss  Helen  Maria  Craig,  daughter  of  John  Craig, 
of  Middleport,  Niagara  county,  N.  Y.,  and  has  five 
children — Helen  Frances,  Jesse  F.,  William  C, 
John  C,  and  Walter  W.  His  residence  is  a  roomy, 
substantial  old  mansion  on  East  avenue,  the  finest 
street  in  Rochester,  and  Mr.  Powers  takes  especial 
delight  in  his  large  and  beautifully  kept  grounds, 
than  which  there  are  none  more  tasteful  and  ele- 
gant in  the  city. 


PURCELL,  WILLIAM,  Editor  of  the  Rochester 
Daily  Union  and  Advertiser,  was  born  at  Fort 
Covington,  Franklin  county,  N.  Y.,  August 
15,  1830.  In  his  childhood,  his  parents,  who  had 
emigrated  from  county  Kilkenny,  Ireland,  in  1820, 
removed  to  Rochester,  where  he  attended  the  pub- 
lic schools  ;  thoagh,  at  the  tender  age  of  ten  years, 
he  was  employed  by  the  Daily  Advertiser  to  distrib- 
ute papers  on  a  route  previously  served  by  another 
boy,  Anson  G.  Stager,  who  commenced  learning  the 
printer's  trade  in  the  office  of  the  paper,  and  after- 
wards became  prominent  as  a  telegraph  manager. 
After  further  attendance  at  school,  while  acting  as  a 
carrier  boy,  he  followed  young  Stager  into  the 
printing  office  of  the  Advertiser,  where  he  learned  to 
set  type.  At  one  time  he  was  a  '"  roller  boy,"  be- 
hind a  hand  press,  in  the  Rochester  Democrat  office, 
and,  by  the  prompt  and  faithful  performance  of  his 
duties,  gained  the  life-long  friendship  of  Alvah 
Strong,  the  publisher  of  that  paper.  Having  passed 
through  all  the  stages  of  the  printer's  life,  from 
"devil"  to  foreman,  he  was  one  of  the  company 
that  established  the  Rochester  Daily  Union  in  1852, 
on  which  he  acted  as  a  reporter  until  it  was  consoli- 
dated, in  1856,  with  the  Advertiser,  under  the  title  of 
the  Union  and  Advertiser.  Mr.  Isaac  Butts  was  the 
editor-in-chief,  and  Mr.  Purcell  was  promoted  to 
be  an  assistant  editor.  Always  attached  to  Demo- 
cratic principles,  and  having  for  many  years  culti- 
vated the  use  of  the  pen  while  increasing  his  knowl- 
edge of  State  and  national  afEairs,  he  had  now  the 
opportunity  of  putting  his  views  in  form  to  affect 
the  public  mind.  Industrious,  independent,  and 
straight-forward,  he  acquired  the  reputation  of  a 
forcible  writer ;  and,  as  Mr    Butts  grew  in  wealth 


and  years,  and  by  reason  of  infirm  health  was  less 
disposed  to  exertion,  Mr.  Purcell's  share  of  the  edi- 
torial work  increased,  so  that  in  the  early  years  of 
the  war  he  was  for  long  periods,  in  fact,  if  not  in 
name,  the  editor  of  the  paper.  Adhering  to  his 
party's  organization,  he  was  politically  opposed  to 
the  Administration,  but  is  since  acknowledged,  by 
thinking  men  of  both  parties,  to  have  been  patriotic 
in  his  acts  and  utterances.  In  some  instances  where 
his  motives  were  impugned  at  the  time,  the  commu- 
nity came  to  acquiesce  in  his  views.  He  opposed, 
as  inhuman,  the  objectons  raised  by  the  War  De- 
partment to  the  exchange  of  healthy  prisoners  for 
so  called  skeletons.  Under  the  protests  of  Mr.  Pur- 
cell and  those  who  thought  with  him,  the  public 
mind  was  aroused  to  the  sufferings  and  perils  of  the 
Union  soldiers  confined  in  Southern  dungeons,  and 
the  War  Department  retreated  from  its  position. 
Mr.  Purcell  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  wielding  an 
editorial  weapon  of  keen  blade,  and  especially  dan- 
gerous to  opponents  on  account  of  his  faculty  of 
remembering  and  reproducing  the  forgotten  words 
of  public  men  at  inconvenient  times.  Mr.  Butts  re- 
tired from  the  paper  in  1864,  and  Mr.  Purcell,  with 
an  increased  interest,  became  the  editor-in-chief. 
His  prestige  has  since  been  maintained  as  an  able  edi- 
torial manager,  and  an  intelligent,  fearless,  and  dis- 
criminative writer.  In  his  political  connections  his 
independence  has  often  caused  him  to  dissent  from 
proposed  measures  ;  but,  when  unable  to  convince 
his  associates,  he  has,  without  sacrificing  his  princi- 
ples, acted  within  the  party  lines.  After  long  ex- 
perience as  a  leader  within  the  county  and  State,  he 
was  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  National 
Covention  of  1872,  and  again  to  that  of  1876.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Democratic  State  Committee 
for  many  years,  and  its  Chairman  for  two  years.  In 
1881  it  was  deemed  important  by  the  Democratic 
leaders  to  place  at  the  head  of  the  State  ticket  a 
man  who  could  unite  the  different  sections  of  the 
party.  Mr.  Purcell  had  been  friendly  to  Mr.  Kelly 
and  favorable  to  the  recognition  of  the  Tammany 
representatives  in  the  conventions  of  the  State,  but 
unwilling  to  resist  the  decisions  of  the  majority. 
His  impartiality,  ability,  influential  position,  and 
party  services,  all  pointed  to  him  as  the  man  for  the 
occasion.  At  the  nominating  convention  his  name 
was  introduced  as  the  candidate  for  Secretary  of 
State,  by  Hon.  William  C.  Rowley,  Judge  of  Mon- 
roe county,  in  these  words  : 

"  At  the  request  of  the  nine  delegates  from  the 
county  of  Monroe  in  this  convention,  I  rise  to  name 
a  man  as  its  candidate  for  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
State  :  a  man  who  for  the  past  fifteen  years  has  been 
the  editor  of  the  Rochester  Union  and  Advertiser, 
and  who,  in  that  paper,  has  never  failed  to  bear  for- 
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ward,  in  the  most  conscientious  and  capable  manner, 
the  standard  of  the  Democracy,  and  in  which  paper 
he  has  discussed  all  the  questions  of  public  concern, 
including  many  questions  of  constitutional  law, 
with  consummate  skill  and  ability.  He  has  also 
held  positions  of  high  responsibility,  and  has  never 
failed  to  discharge  his  duties  in  those  places  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  all  the  men  who  were  affected 
by  his  acts.  He  is  a  man  for  ability  and  integrity, 
as  well  as  for  intelligence,  who  is  above  reproach  :  a 
man  who,  if  nominated,  as  I  hope  he  will  be,  and 
who,  if  elected,  as  I  know  he  will  be  if  nominated, 
will  be,  in  addition  to  other  positions  he  will  occupy, 
a  member  of  the  Canal  Board  and  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  Land  OiEce,  and  in  those  positions 
will  be  called  upon  to  act  upon  and  decide  matters 
of  the  utmost  importance,  and  to  which  a  man  should 
bring  all  of  the  intelligence,  all  of  the  knowledge, 
and  all  of  the  integrity  which  I  know  this  man 
possesses.  The  name  of  that  man  should  be  known 
without  mentioning  it — it  is  William  Purcell." 
[Loud  cheering.] 

The  nomination  was  thus  sustained  by  U.  S.  Sen- 
ator Francis  Kernan,  amid  much  enthusiasm  : 

"It  gives  me  great  pleasure,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
second  the  nomination  of  William  Purcell  for  Secre- 
tary of  State.  [Applause.]  Sir,  I  have  known  him 
long,  and  I  have  known  him  well.  His  pure  life 
and  his  eminent  services  in  maintaining  sound  Dem- 
ocratic principles  entitle  him,  in  my  judgment,  to 
this  recognition  from  the  Democracy  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  [Applause.]  Sir,  in  my  judgment  his 
nomination  to  this  important  office,  where  he  will 
sit  in  a  board  that  requires  intelligent,  honest  men 
— as,  thank  God,  we  have  had  there  in  the  past,  and 
will  have  there  again — will  add  great  strength  to  the 
ticket  which  we  will  nominate  here  to-day.  Sir, 
with  entire  respect  to  the  obligations  we  are  under 
to  the  other  gentlemen  whose  names  have  been  men- 
tioned here  for  the  office,  yet  I  say  to  our  Demo- 
cratic friends  that  I  think  and  I  believe  that  it  is 
wise  we  should  nominate  William  Purcell  for  the 
office."  [Applause.] 

The  nomination  was  made  unanimous  by  the  con- 
vention, and  ratified  at  all  the  party  gatherings.  On 
returning  to  Rochester,  Mr.  Purcell  was  met  at 
the  depot  by  a  large  body  of  citizens  of  both  polit- 
ical parties,  with  a  band  of  music,  and  escorted  to 
the  rooms  of  the  Rochester  Pleasure  Driving  Asso- 
ciation, where  a  public  reception  and  elegant  repast 
awaited  tiim.  Soon  after,  the  printers  of  the  city, 
without  party  distinction,  met  in  the  Common 
Council  chamber,  and  enthusiastically  indorsed  the 
nomination.  Among  other  congratulations  received, 
was  a  letter  from  the  venerable  Alvah  Strong,  long 
the  publisher  of  the  Whig  and  Republican  news- 
papers which  had  been  rival  to  the  Advertiser 
and  the  Union,  before  and  after  their  consolidation, 
who,  laying  aside  his  party  predilections,  bade  God- 
speed to  the  graduate  of  the  "  Poor  Boys'  College." 
The  Republican  press  throughout  the  State  ad- 
mitted the  strength  of  Mr.  Purcell's  candidacy, 
while  the  Democratic  newspapers  were  strongly  out- 


spoken in  their  approval.  The  Mw  York  World 
pronounced  him  "distinguished  for  his  frankness, 
courtesy,  moral  courage,  and  integrity,"  and  "  as  a 
scholar  and  a  proficient  in  the  history,  statistics,  and 
resources  of  the  State  calculated  to  make  *  *  *  a 
worthy  successor  of  such  Secretaries  as  John  A. 
Dix,  John  C.  Spencer,  Samuel  Young,  Henry  S. 
Randall,  Floyd  Jones,  and  Homer  A.  Nelson."  The 
Albany  Argus,  in  one  of  its  many  approving  articles, 
used  the  following  language  : 

"His  services  on  behalf  of  his  city  have  been 
greatly  to  its  benefit,  and  his  stature,  among  the  men 
of  affairs  and  the  leaders  of  opinion  in  this  State,  has 
grown,  by  years  of  hard  work  and  blameless  living, 
to  goodly  proportions.  In  politics  always  a  Demo- 
crat, Mr.  Purcell  has  differed  from  other  leaders  of 
his  party,  but  always  in  a  hearty,  original,  fair  way, 
and  in  every  case  he  has  been  as  faithful  to  the 
Democratic  cause  and  candidates,  when  he  has  been 
overruled,  as  he  was  when  he  had  his  own  way.  His 
nomination  attests,  and,  further,  helps  to  establish, 
the  harmony  of  the  party,  and  it  presents  for  the 
especially  literary  office  in  the  State  government  a 
gentleman  well  fitted  for  all  its  duties.  The  fellow- 
ship of  friendships  and  the  equally  earnest  fellow- 
ship born  of  sincere  difference  of  views  upon  politi- 
cal incidents  that  have  passed,  will  secure  Mr. 
Purcell  a  strong  special  support,  in  addition  to  that 
which  he  has  as  the  unanimous  nominee  of  his  re- 
united party." 

The  following  is  a  portion  of  the  tribute  of  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  : 

"  As  editor  of  the  Rochester  Union,  which  is  the 
most  influential  paper  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State,  he  has  had  ample  opportunity  to  show  the 
structure  of  his  mind,  and  the  opportunity  has  been 
so  used  that  there  is  no  journalist  in  the  State  who 
does  not  think  highly  of  him.  A  man  of  fine  attain- 
ments, he  adds  to  all  the  accomplishments  of  the 
scholar  the  steadiness  of  purpose  and  balance  of 
judgment  which  are  indispensable  for  the  discharge 
of  high  trusts.  *  *  *  In  the  disputes  that  arose 
within  the  party  two  years  ago,  he  differed  from 
what  was  termed  the  Tilden  wing,  as  was  his  right ; 
but,  when  the  decision  of  the  convention  was  made, 
he  accepted  it  as  ending  dispute,  and  proceeded  to 
do  what  he  could  for  the  election  of  Governor  Rob- 
inson. His  nomination  may  be  regarded  as  an  evi- 
dence that  over  the  past  there  are  now  no  heart 
burnings,  and  that,  barring  any  troubles  in  New  York, 
the  Democracy  are  to  present  a  united  front.  Mr. 
Purcell  is  *  *  *  the  peer,  in  every  scholarly 
and  gentlemanly  attainment,  of  any  man  who  has 
ever  held  the  office." 

Though  Mr.  Purcell  was  defeated,  with  the  rest  of 
the  ticket,  his  equipoise  was  not  disturbed,  and  his 
subsequent  editorial  course  has  confirmed  influence 
and  friendship,  and  commanded  the  respect  of  all. 
Mr.  Purcell's  newspaper,  which  had  its  origin  in  the 
Adveriiier,  first  issued  in  1836,  the  pioneer  daily  of 
the  United  States  west  of  the  Hudson  River,  has, 
under  his  management,  steadily  advanced  in  circu- 
lation and  pecuniary  profit,  and  is  conceded  to  be 
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second  in  influence  to  no  other  in  Western  Nevr 
York.  The  building  occupied  by  the  Union  and  Adver- 
tiser is  of  bride,  six  stories  high,  and  24x165  feet  in 
size.     The   printing  and  binding  business  of  the 
company,  which  has  assumed  extraordinary  propor- 
tions, has  recently  required  an  annex  40x90  feet  in 
size.     The  various  editions  of  the  newspaper  are 
printed  on  a  Hoe  four-cylinder  rotary  press.     Fif- 
teen large  presses,  including  two  Campbell  presses, 
the  largest  in  the  State  west  of  Albany,  are  kept 
running  night  and  day  in  striking  off  book  and 
pamphlet  sheets.     Several  smaller  presses  are  used 
for  light  work.     The  bindery  is  furnished  with  the 
best  folding,    stitching,   and  trimming  machines ; 
and  the  whole  establishment,  which  gives  employ- 
ment to  one    hundred    and    forty  persons,   is    so 
equipped  and  managed  as  to  secure  some  of   the 
heaviest  contracts  in  the  country.     The  citizens  of 
Rochester  have  often  availed  themselves  of   Mr. 
Purcell's  executive  ability.     For  some  years  he  was 
a  School  Commissioner  and  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Public  Works.     He  is  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  New  York  State  Associated  Press ; 
Treasurer    of    the    Hennessy    Shoe    Company,  of 
Rochester  ;   a  Director  of  the  W.  B.  Duffy  Cider 
Company,  of  Rochester  ;   a  Director  of  the  Horse 
Shoe  Mining  Company,  of  Colorado  ;  and  a  Director 
of  the  Union  and  Advertiser  Company,  of  Rochester. 
For  the  last  thirteen  years  or  more  he  has  been  a  mem- 
ber, and  is  now  (1883)  President,  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  Western  House  of  Refuge,  a  State 
institution,  located  at  Rochester  in  1846,   for  the 
reformation  of  juvenile  delinquents.     About  five 
hundred  boys  and  one  hundred  girls  are  engaged  in 
light  employments,  among  which  are  the  manufac- 
ture of  shoes  and  the  seating  of  chairs,  a  portion  of 
each  day  being  reserved  for  instruction.     The  build- 
ings are  commodious  and  well  ventilated,  and  the 
grounds,  consisting  of  forty-two  acres,  are  devoted 
to  farm  and  garden  purposes,  with  a  portion  laid 
out  in  walks,  playgrounds,  and  lawns.     In  1875  an 
act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  providing  for  the 
erection  of  a  suitable  edifice  for  the  use  of  girls,  and 
Mr.  Purcell  was  one  of  the  Building  Committee  of 
three.     The  structure  is  of   brick,  in  the  Norman 
style  of  architecture,  with  a  frontage  of  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-six  feet.     The  main  building  is 
46x50  feet  in  size,  with  a  rear  addition  22x86  feet ; 
the  connecting  wings  are  80x40  feet,  and  the  main 
wings  33x46  feet :  the  main  building  has  four  stories, 
and  the  wings  three  stories.     On  the  completion  of 
the  work,  a  certificate  was  filed  with  the  Governor, 
who  issued  a  proclamation  authorizing  courts  in  the 
fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  judicial  dis- 
tricts to  commit  female  delinquents  to  this  institu- 


tion. Recently  Mr.  Puroell  was  appointed,  by  act  of 
the  Legislature,  one  of  the  Commissioners  to  direct 
the  elevation  of  the  tracks  of  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  through  the  city  of  Rochester,  a  work  in- 
volving from  one  to  two  millions  of  dollars.  He 
was  married,  June  2d,  1851,  to  Catharine  A.,  daugh- 
ter of  John  Moran,  Esq.,  an  old  citizen  of  Roches- 
ter, now  deceased.  He  has  seven  children,  two 
sons  and  five  daughters,  living ;  the  two  eldest 
daughters  being  married.  A  severe  bereavement 
occurred  in  the  death  of  Miss  Maria  Ursula  Purcell, 
a  promising  daughter,  in  January,  1883.  Of  seven 
grandchildren,  two  only  are  now  living. 


REYNOLDS,  HON.  ABELARD,  a  pioneer,  and 
first  Postmaster,  of  Rochester,  member  of  the 
Legislature,  and  Masonic  prelate,  was  born  at 
Red  Hook,  Columbia  county,   N.  Y.,  October  2d, 
1785,  and  died  at  Rochester,  December  19th,  1878. 
His  father's    sojourn  at  Red    Hook  was  tempor- 
ary:   he  had  moved  there    from  Groton,    Conn., 
and  afterwards  undertook  to  bring  into  cultivation 
a  heavily  timbered  forest,  on  Stringer's  patent,  a 
part  of  the  Van  Rensselaer  estate.     But  this  inter- 
fering with  his  trade   as  saddler,   he  returned  to 
Connecticut,  and  resided  successively  at  Groton, 
Montville,  Colchester,  Hebron,  and  finally  Windsor. 
At  the  latter  place  a  few  acres  of  land  were  culti- 
vated, principally  by  the  son  Abelard,  who,  in  his 
twentieth  year,  following  the  father's  trade,  went  to 
Manchester,  Vt.,  and  worked  with  Eliphalet  Wells, 
previously  a  journeyman  with  his  father.    He  re- 
turned to  Windsor  the  following  year,  but  soon 
thereafter  located  at  Washington,  Berkshire  county, 
Mass.,   prosecuting  his  trade  as  a  saddler.     The 
patronage  of  the  people  here  proving  less  than  had 
been  expected,    young  Reynolds  removed  to  the 
thriving  village  of  Pittsfield,  and,  two  years  subse- 
quently, was  able  to  contract  marriage  with  Lydia 
Strong,  a  native  of  that  place,  daughter  of  King 
Strong  and  Hannah  Noble.   His  wife  proved  a  help- 
meet indeed,  ready  to  perform  her  share  of  the  bur- 
dens of  life,  and  to  her  cheerful  assistance,  good 
judgment,  and  untiring  energy  Mr.  Reynolds  was 
indebted  for  much  of  his  success  in  after  years.  With 
a  view  to  better  his  condition,  Mr.  Reynolds  left 
Pittsfield  in  1812,  by  stage,  for  Sackett's  Harbor, 
where  he  purchased  a  horse,  which  served  for  his 
conveyance  in  visiting  the  towns  in  Central  and 
Western  New  York.    At  Bloomfield  he  met  Colonel 
Hopkins,  Collector  of  the  Port  of  Genesee,  and' other 
gentlemen,  who  discussed  the  prospects  of  Charlotte, 
a  settlement  on  Lake  Ontario  at  the  mouth  of  the 
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Genesee  River.  The  next  day  he  turned  the  head 
of  his  docile  animal  in  that  direction,  but,  in  at- 
tempting to  ford  the  Genesee  River  at  the  usual 
place  above  the  falls,  found  that  the  river  had  risen, 
and  only  by  the  greatest  exertion  kept  himself  from 
a  watery  grave.  There  was  quite  a  show  of  busi- 
ness at  Charlotte,  but  he  was  more  favorably  influ- 
enced by  an  unsightly  "city  of  trees"  through 
which  he  had  passed.  At  the  upper  falls  Colonel 
Nathaniel  Rochester  had  laid  out  one  hundred  acres 
of  land  in  lots,  and  built  on  paper  a  village,  subse- 
quently called  Rochesterville.  Mr.  Enos  Stone, 
Colonel  Rochester's  agent,  who  had  directed  Mr. 
Reynolds  on  his  way  to  Charlotte,  invited  him  to 
become  his  neighbor  and  settle  in  this  region  of  the 
"  dismal  swamp."  He  heard  all  the  arguments  in 
its  favor,  and  told  Mr.  Stone  he  would  put  Roches- 
ter and  Warren,  Ohio — which  place  he  had  previ- 
ously visited  with  a  view  of  settling  there — into  the 
opposite  scales  of  a  balance,  and  be  governed  by  the 
preponderance.  So,  wending  his  way  back  to  Chau- 
tauqua, where  he  had  left  goods  on  sale,  he  thought- 
fully tried  the  balance  until  it  settled  in  favor  of 
Rochester.  Its  water  power,  its  location,  backed  by 
the  wealth  of  the  rich  Genesee  Valley,  and  its  nearness 
to  Lake  Ontario,  destined  it,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  a  pop- 
ulous city.  He  believed  that  the  number  of  inhabit- 
ants would  soon  exceed  the  number  of  trees,  and 
the  dismal  swamp  be  converted  into  a  luxurious 
garden.  He  purchased  two  lots,  and  commenced 
erecting  on  one  of  them  the  first  frame  house  in 
Rochester.  When  sufficiently  advanced,  he  left  its 
completion  in  the  hands  of  a  carpenter  who  lived  in 
an  adjoining  town,  and  returned  to  Pittsfield  for  his 
family.  Having  learned  that  one  of  his  Massachu- 
setts neighbors  owned  one  hundred  acres  of  land 
near  Rochester,  he  procured  it  by  an  exchange  of 
his  Washington  farm.  In  his  absence,  the  carpenter 
failed  to  follow  the  plan  and  complete  the  work,  and, 
on  his  return  to  Rochester,  Mr.  Reynolds  concluded 
to  lessen  the  expenses  by  constructing  a  smaller 
house  on  the  other  lot,  on  which  he  was  bound  by 
contract  to  build  within  the  year.  This  was  done  so 
expeditiously,  though  the  timber  was  still  standing 
in  the  woods,  -  that  his  family  were  comfortably 
ensconced  in  February,  1813,  in  the  best  house 
in  the  place.  The  wisdom  of  his  course  was  mani- 
fest during  the  next  season ;  for  he  fell  a  victim  to  the 
malarial  climate,  and  for  six  months  was  disabled, 
and  would  have  been  unable  to  complete  his  con- 
tract, if  he  had  delayed  building  the  second  house. 
His  wife  saved  his  aflairs  from  ruin  ;  for,  in  addition 
to  nursing  her  husband,  she  added  tb  her  income  by 
taking  boarders.  Thus  he  was  able  to  finish  a  suf- 
ficient portion  of  the  large  house  for  the  accommo- 


dation of  the  family,  and  rent  the  tenement  which 
he  had  occupied.  From  his  first  residence  at  Roch- 
ester Mr.  Reynolds  had  been  the  Postmaster  ;  having 
received  the  appointment  at  the  instance  of  Colonel 
Rochester,  through  the  influence  of  Henry  Clay, 
whose  father-in-law,  Colonel  Thomas  Hart,  had 
been  his  business  partner.  British  hostilities  had 
begun  on  the  Northern  frontier.  While  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds was  ill,  Sir  James  Yeo,  commander  of  the 
British  Fleet,  made  a  descent  on  the  north  shore  of 
Lake  Ontario,  and  plundered  the  inhabitants.  Be- 
fore he  was  thoroughly  recovered,  he  did  what  he 
could  to  aid  the  Americans,  by  entering  into  a  con- 
tract to  furnish  the  saddlery  for  a  company  of  vol- 
unteer cavalry,  agreeing  to  receive  his  pay  when  the 
Government  paid  the  men  for  their  services.  The 
following  spring  he  was  more  actively  engaged  in 
resisting  invasion ;  for,  when  the  people  were  called 
to  arms  on  the  third  advance  of  the  British  Fleet  on 
Charlotte,  he,  with  some  others,  went  out  in  a  boat 
to  reconnoiter,  and  barely  escaped  capture.  At 
this  time  there  were  in  Rochester  only  thirty-two 
men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  one  of  whom  re- 
mained with  an  ox  team  ready  to  remove  the  women 
and  children  in  case  of  danger.  The  whole  Ameri- 
can force  was  small,  but  so  posted  by  the  com- 
mander as  to  make  a  show  of  strength,  and  he  re- 
plied to  the  British  guns  with  so  much  spirit  that 
the  fleet  withdrew  without  effecting  a  landing.  The 
equipment  of  the  cavalry  by  Mr.  Reynolds  opened 
the  way  to  further  business  in  his  trade,  and  he  was 
able  to  finish  the  large  house  and  open  it  for  a 
tavern  in  1815.  The  brightening  prospect  of  relief 
from  the  liabilities  falling  due  was  checked  by 
another  illness,  but  this  did  not  prevent  the  pur- 
chase of  two  lots  on  the  corner  of  Buffalo  and 
Sophia  streets,  and  the  erection  of  another  house,  in 
which  he  moved  in  1817,  leasing  the  tavern.  A  fur- 
ther blow,  nearly  fatal  to  his  recovery  from  debt, 
occurred  through  endorsement  for  his  brother,  who 
had  settled  at  Rochester ;  but  he  succeeded  In  stay- 
ing an  execution  in  time  to  save  property  which 
had  been  levied  on,  and  his  energy  and  persever- 
ance in  this  case  gave  his  creditors  confidence  that 
he  would  pull  through.  From  that  date  the  tide 
turned  in  his  favor.  January  25th,  1820,  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds was  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Free  Mason- 
ry, in  Wells  Lodge,  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  commenced  a 
career  of  eminence  in  the  fraternity.  For  several 
years  he  served  as  Secretary.  Of  Monroe  Command- 
ery,  organized  June  14th,  1826,  he  was  one  of  the 
charter  members  and  the  first  Captain  General.  In 
1838  he  was  made  Generalissimo,  and  was  serving 
in  that  capacity  when  the  meetings  ceased  in  18S9, 
on   account  of    the  anti-Masonic  excitement.     On 
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October  36tli,  1835,  Governor  DeWitt  Clinton  began 
the  opening  trip  on  the  Erie  Canal — eight  years  and 
four  months  after  its  commencement — on  the  first 
boat,  "  Seneca  Chief,"  drawn  by  four  gray  horses, 
and  followed  by  three  other  boats,  which  went 
through  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  city.  The  de- 
parture had  been  announced  by  cannon  signals, 
fired  along  the  route,  and  requiring  an  hour  and 
twenty  minutes  to  reach  New  York.  All  along  the 
way  there  was  a  great  and  joyous  celebration,  and 
at  Rochester  the  day  was  honored  by  a  public  re- 
ception and  other  appropriate  ceremonies  and  festiv- 
ities, closing  with  a  grand  "  canal  ball  "  and  illumi- 
nation. A  committee  of  distinguished  gentlemen 
joined  the  Governor's  fiotilla  on  the  boat  ' '  Young 
Lion  of  the  West,"  the  first  that  left  Rochester. 
Mr.  Reynolds  was  one  of  this  committee  of  nine, 
and  was,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the  last  surviving 
member.  Mr.  Reynolds  usually  declined  to  become  a 
candidate  for  office,  but  he  was  elected  to  the  Legisla- 
ture and  served  in  the  session  of  1837.  Rochester, 
which  had  been  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1817,  was 
chartered  as  a  city  in  1834,  and  the  men  who  had 
felled  the  forest  sat  at  the  council  board.  Mr. 
Reynolds  was  elected  one  of  the  first  Aldermen. 
On  the  rise  of  the  Jackson  star,  he  ceased  to  act  as 
Postmaster  ;  but  in  that  year,  1839,  an  event  took 
place  which  more  closely  linked  him  to  Rochester 
and  its  inhabitants  than  any  other  of  his  life.  Tins 
was  the  completion  and  opening  of  the  celebrated 
"  Arcade,"  on  the  site  of  the  houses  he  built  in  1813, 
an  enterprise  which,  by  its  extent  and  boldness, 
amazed  the  people  of  other  towns.  The  building 
was  a  marvel  of  architecture,  the  largest  and  most 
costly  in  the  State,  outside  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  equaled  by  few  in  the  country.  In  its  original 
dimensions  it  was  one  hundred  feet  front  by  one 
hundred  and  thirty-one  feet  deep,  five  stories  in 
height,  having  a  tower  rising  one  hundred  feet, 
which  afforded  a  fine  view  of  the  surrounding 
country.  The  prescience  of  Mr.  Reynolds  was 
demonstrated  by  the  sequel.  At  the  time  Rochester 
had  less  than  nine  thousand  inhabitants,  but  had 
quadrupled  the  number  in  six  years.  He  built, 
with  an  undimmed  eye  resting  on  the  future.  It 
became  the  principal  business  headquarters,  and  the 
foundations  of  many  fortunes  were  laid  within  its 
walls.  Mr.  Reynolds  continued  to  manage  this  val- 
uable property  until  1845,  when  he  relinquished  it 
in  favor  of  his  oldest  son.  His  residence  was 
changed,  in  1836,  to  his  farm  in  the  western  part  of 
the  city  ;  but,  after  an  experience  of  a  year  or  two, 
he  bought  a  house  on  North  Sophia  street,  which  he 
occupied  Tmtil  his  purchase  of  the  "Delano  place,'' 
on   South  Fitzhugh  street,  in  1847.     Much  of  his 


time  in  the  latter  portion  of  his  life  was  devoted  to 
Masonic  services.  Monroe  Commandery  was  reor- 
ganized in  1848,  and  Mr.  Reynolds  served  as  Treas- 
urer for  several  years.  In  1854  came  the  crowning 
honor  :  he  was  appointed  to  the  sacred  office  of  pre- 
late, and  for  more  than  twenty  /ears  he  ministered 
continuously,  ' '  with  a  fervor  born  of  his  own  faith." 
It  is  said  that  he  received  more  templars  at  the  altar 
than  any  other  prelate  in  the  United  States.  The 
esteem  of  his  brethren  of  the  mystic  tie  was  mani- 
fested, in  1860,  by  the  presentation  of  a  magnificent 
regalia  and  sword.  The  Abelard  Club,  named  in 
his  honor,  and  composed  exclusively  of  Knight  Tem-. 
plars,  presented  him,  in  1874,  with  an  elegant  tablet, 
highly  adorned  with  Masonic  emblems,  and  bearing 
the  names  of  all  the  members,  who  looked  up  to  him 
with  the  veneration  due  to  a  parent.  A  recreation 
of  his  declining  years  was  the  commencement  of 
an  autobiography,  from  which  are  taken  many 
of  the  facts  here  recorded  of  his  early  history. 
Prevented  from  completing  it  by  attacks  of 
paralysis,  he  appended  a  note  to  the  account  of 
the  purchase  of  his  last  house,  saying  in  plaintive, 
but  not  cheerless,  words  :  "  This  will  be  my  last 
move  until  I  am  taken  to  Mount  Hope,  where  a 
place  is  prepared  to  receive  me."  At  his  decease  at 
the  advanced  age  of  ninety-three  years,  but  few  of 
his  contemporaries  in  the  settlement  of  Rochester 
survived  to  mourn  his  death,  but  his  worth  was 
recognized  and  his  loss  deplored  by  citizens  of  a 
new  Rochester,  enjoying  comfort  and  happiness, 
largely  through  the  self-denying  sacrifices  and  in- 
strumentality of  Abelard  Reynolds.  His  faitUul 
wife,  born  September,  1784,  survives  him,  now 
(1883)  in  her  100th  year.  Their  children  were  six  in 
number  :  William  Abelard  Reynolds  and  Mortimer 
Fabritus  Reynolds,  of  whom  separate  sketches  fol- 
low ;  Edwin  Wallace  Reynolds,  born  March  3d, 
1819,  and  died  July  8th,  1830 ;  Eliza  Strong  Rey- 
nolds, born  February  30th,  1833,  and  died  Septem- 
ber 30th  of  the  same  year  ;  Clarissa  Strong  Rey- 
nolds, born  March  30th  1834,  [married  Dr.  Henry 
Loomis  Strong,  March  13th,  1847,  and  died  in  Ool- 
linsville,  111.,  December  14th,  1861,  leaving  one 
child  ;  Mary  Eliza  Reynolds,  born  June  30th,  1836, 
married  Byron  Daniel  McAlpine,  lawyer  of  Roches- 
ter, May  15th,  1849,  and  died  at  Clifton  Springs 
Sanitarium,  January  6th,  1867,  leaving  one  child,  a 
daughter.  Among  the  many  expressions  of  esteem 
and  condolence  called  forth  by  the  death  of  Abelard 
Reynolds,  were  the  following  resolutions  of  the 
Abelard  Club : 

Rooms  of  Abelakd  Club, 

RoOHESTEK,  December  31,  1878. 
At  a  special  meeting  of  Abelard  Club,   held  in 
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Powers  Building,  on  Saturday  evening,  December 
31, 1878,  the  President,  Charles  E.  Morris,  presiding, 
the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  adopted  : 

In  the  fullness  of  years,  at  a  ripe  old  age,  our 
venerated  Sir  Knight,  Abelard  Reynolds,  has  been 
called  to  his  final  rest,  having  departed  this  life  on 
the  evening  of  Thursday,  December  19,  1878.  We 
deem  it  eminently  proper  to  place  upon  the  minutes 
of  this  club,  as  a  slight  token  of  the  love  we  bear  our 
late  Sir  Knight  and  friend,  the  following  preamble 
and  resolutions  : 

Wherean,  It  has  pleased  the  Grand  Architect  of 
the  Universe  to  remove  from  our  midst  our  more 
than  beloved  brother,  Abelard  Reynolds,  to  enter 
into  the  Celestial  Asylum  beyond  the  confines  of 
earth,  and. 

Whereas,  The  deceased  Sir  Knight  was  not  out- 
ranked by  any  in  the  land,  in  the  number  of  years 
of  active  service  in  the  cause  of  Masonry,  in  devo- 
tion and  fidelity  to  duty,  or  in  charity  toward  his 
fellow  man ;  and. 

Whereas,  This  club,  in  honor  of  him,  was  given 
the  name  of  Abelard  ;  therefore, 

Besohed,  That,  in  the  death  of  Sir  Knight  Abelard 
Reynolds,  this  club  loses  one  who  occupied,  with  re- 
gard to  it,  the  double  relations  of  father  and  brother, 
and  whom  each  and  every  member  held  in  the  most 
profound  and  reverent  esteem  : 

Unsolved,  That  we  share  in  the  sorrow  of  an  entire 
community,  and  unite  our  sympathies  with  those  of 
the  public,  that  are  everywhere  silently  felt  or  ex- 
pressed in  fervent  utterances ; 

Resolved,  That,  although  we  shall  see  our  dearly 
beloved  brother  no  more,  yet  time  cannot  efEace 
from  our  memory  the  pleasant  thoughts  and  fond 
recollections  which  will  cluster  around  his  name, 
nor  blight  that  brighter  vision  which  will  linger 
within  our  hearts.  Though  the  fraternity  will  sadly 
miss  him  from  its  councils,  his  shining  example  will 
remain  a  beacon  light  to  guide  us  toward  that  higher 
reward  on  which  we  believe  he  has  entered. 

Eesolved,  That  the  portrait  of  our  deceased  friend, 
suspended  in  our  rooms,  be  arrayed  in  the  sombre 
drapery  of  mourning,  and  that  a  page  in  the  Secre- 
tary's record  be  devoted  to  the  engrossing  of  these 
expressions. 

Shortly  before  his  death,  in  a  series  of  resolutions 
by  the  same  club,  dated  Rochester,  Sept.  5th,  1878, 
in  which  an  acceptance  of  a  copy  of  his  photograph 
is  set  forth,  the  estimate  of  him  by  the  club  is  strik- 
ingly brought  out  in  this  preamble  : 

Wliereas,  Whether  within  the  sacred  inclosure 
of  our  Order,  or  mingling  with  the  world,  he  has 
always  been  known  and  felt  as  a  man  of  inward 
goodness  and  outward  justness  ;  a  friend  and  neigh- 
bor who  has  endeared  himself  to  all  around  him ;  a 
man  in  whom  the  searching  gaze  of  public  or  pri- 
vate scrutiny  could  detect  nothing  but  the  consist- 
ency of  an  exalted  human  character :  all  of  which 
have  been  so  beautifully  illustrated  in  the  long  life 
of  our  venerated  friend,  so  mercifully  extended  by 
the  Grand  Master  of  the  Universe,  whose  gentle 
teaching  he  has  so  faithfully  followed. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reynolds  were  also  greatly  beloved 
for  their  thoughtful  andgenerous  gifts  to  the  needy. 
In  addition  to  many  other  liberal  donations,  and  in- 


dependent of  smaller  sums  of  which  the  public 
knew  nothing,  may  be  mentioned  the  following 
legacies  to  Rochester  charities,  in  memory  of  their 
son  William  Abelard  ;  September  3d,  1873— Endow- 
ment to  permanent  fund  of  City  Hospital,  $1,000  ; 
to  permanent  fund  of  the  Orphan  Asylum,  $1,000  ; 
Female  Charitable  Society,  $1,000;  to  permanent 
fund  Home  of  the  Friendless,  $1,000  ;  to  permanent 
fund  Industrial  School,  $1,000  ;  and  to  permanent 
fund  Athenaeum  and  Mechanics'  Association,  $1,000, 
being  a  total  of  $6,000.  Upon  the  death  of  Abelard 
Reynolds,  his  son,  Mortimer  F.,  donated,  as  a  tri- 
bute to  his  father's  memory,  $1,000  to  each  of  the 
first  five  institutions  above  mentioned,  and  he  also 
gave,  in  memory  of  his  deceased  wife,  Mrs.  Mary 
Hart  Reynolds,  on  August  7th,  1880,  $1,000  to  the 
Church  Home  for  old  ladies ;  on  Dec.  8th,  1880, 
$1,000  to  the  Female  Charitable  Society,  and  $1,000 
to  the  City  Hospital,  making  a  total  of  $8,000.  So 
that  even  in  death  the  family  has  been  commemor- 
ated in  the  blessed  cause  of  love  and  charity,  with 
which  the  name  will  long  be  remembered. 


REYNOLDS,  HON.  WILLIAM  ABELARD,  son 
of  the  foregoing,  President  of  the  Rochester 
Savings  Bank,  member  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1867,  and  a  widely  esteemed  and  be- 
loved citizen  of  Rochester,  was  born  at  Pittsfield, 
Berkshire  county,  Mass.,  September  2d,  1810,  and 
died  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  January  13th,  1873.  In 
his  third  year  he  accompanied  his  parents  to  Roch- 
esterville,  where  his  father  built  the  first  frame 
house.  When  about  six  years  old  he  fell  and  in- 
jured his  knee,  and  was  ever  after  obliged  to  use  a 
crutch.  His  father  gave  him  the  best  education 
that  his  feeble  health  admitted.  He  attended  the 
Middlebury  Academy^  in  Wyoming  county,  and 
afterwards  an  excellent  academy  at  Geneseo,  pursu- 
ing studies  with  a  view  to  a  collegiate  course  ;  but 
these  were  interrupted  by  his  physical  infirmity, 
which  prevented  close  mental  application.  His 
earliest  business  experience  was  as  an  assistant  to  his 
father,  who  held  the  office  of  Postmaster  from  1813 
to  1839.  Before  reaching  maturity  he  Initiated  an 
industry  at  Rochester,  which  has  since  added  to  its 
designation,  the  "flour  city,"  that  of  the  "flower 
city."  This  was  the  seed  business,  to  which  a  nur- 
sery for  fruit  trees  and  shrubs  was  soon  added.  For 
some  years  Mr.  M.  B.  Bateham  was  his  partner. 
The  greenhouse  and  gardens  were  at  the  corner  of 
Sophia  and  BufEalo  streets.  The  business  was  after- 
wards divided,  and,  in  1838,  Mr.  Reynolds,  whose 
lameness  was  a   great  impediment  to  his  physical 
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activity,  relinquished  the  whole.  Out  of  the  seed 
business  then  established  has  grown  the  extensive 
and  world-renowned  seed  house  of  Hiram  Sibley  & 
Co.,  the  largest  in  the  United  States  ;  while  Messrs. 
EUwanger  &  Barry,  who  had  been  in  his  employ, 
succeeded  him  in  the  nursery  business.  The  M  ount 
Hope  nurseries,  commenced  by  that  firm  in  1840 
were  fostered  by  his  pecuniary  assistance,  and  are 
now  of  immense  extent.  Others  were  stimulated  to 
embark  in  similar  employment  of  time  and  capital, 
so  that,  within  fifteen  years  after  the  retirement  of 
Mr.  Reynolds,  a  thousand  acres  of  land  in  the 
vicinity  of  Rochester  were  devoted  to  raising  trees 
and  shrubs,  of  which  about  one-fifth  were  cultivated 
by  his  immediate  successors.  To-day  the  acreage 
of  single  firms  in  the  seed  and  nursery  business  ex- 
ceeds that  amount.  He  was  also  interested  in  the 
other  great  industry  of  Rochester.  His  father  had 
settled  there  after  a  cool  and  deliberate  calculation 
of  the  advantages  of  the  site,  with  its  vast  water 
power.  Hopes  had  been  fulfilled  in  the  rise  of  Roch- 
ester as  the  chief  centre  of  the  manufacture  of 
flour.  From  1838  to  1845  he  conducted  the  large 
Livingston  flouring  mills,  at  Penfield,  a  few  miles 
east  of  Rochester  on  the  Irondequoit  River.  Here 
he  secured  and  maintained  the  friendship  of  the 
farmers  from  whom  grain  was  received.  While  in 
Penfield,  on  the  13th  of  January,  1841,  he  married 
Sophia  Cynthia  Clarke,  who  was  born  in  Trenton, 
Oneida  county.  May  the  17th,  1818.  His  wife,  a 
charming  and  excellent  woman,  died  in  1843  :  a  be- 
reavement which  gave  a  marked  bent  to  his  future 
domestic  life.  His  connection  with  the  milling  busi- 
ness closed  in  1845,  when  he  assumed  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Arcade,  which  his  father  erected  in 
1828.  It  was  then  the  most  valuable  business  edifice 
west  of  the  city  of  Albany,  and  long  the  pride  of 
Rochester.  Here  was  the  Post  Office,  and  a  multitude 
of  shops  and  offices.  Its  ample  court,  protected 
from  the  weather,  wai-i  the  common  rendezvous, 
Where  the  general  acquaintance  of  the  citizens  was 
promoted.  No  stranger  stopped  at  Rochester  with- 
out visiting  the  Arcade  ;  and  it  became  a  model  for 
smaller  structures  of  the  kind  in  other  towns. 
Though  the  growth  of  the  business  of  many  of  its 
tenants  required  larger  separate  quarters,  its  rooms 
and  offices  were  in  great  demand,  and  there  were 
others  to  take  their  places.  Mr.  Reynolds  enlarged 
the  building,  which,  as  erected  by  his  father,  was 
one  hundred  by  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  feet  in 
size,  until  it  exceeded  three  times  these  dimensions. 
It  now  has  over  two  hundred  rooms,  and  the  number 
of  tenants  has  increased  from  forty-two,  at  the  out- 
set, to  over  three  hundred.  Such  improvements 
were  introduced  that  its  general  appearance  is  that 


of  a  structure  of  recent  design.  His  management 
of  this  property  and  his  treatment  of  the  tenants  so 
fixed  his  character  as  a  landlord  that  his  memory  is, 
perhaps,  more  respected  and  revered  in  this  relation 
than  in  any  other  ;  which  can  seldom  be  said  of  a 
man  of  wealth  executing  leases  to  hundreds  of 
persons.  Every  complaint  of  the  tenants  was  pa- 
tiently listened  to,  every  wrong  redressed,  and  every 
reasonable  request  complied  with.  The  same  char- 
acteristics were  manifested  in  the  management 
of  Corinthian  Hall,  a  building  which  he  erected  soon 
after  the  Arcade  came  into  his  possession,  and  which 
stands  as  a  monument  of  his  enterprise.  One  of  the 
most  disagreeable  spots  was  reclaimed,  and  an  orna- 
mental and  needed  public  building  added  to  the 
city.  Its  success,  as  a  business  operation,  was  gen- 
erally deemed  improbable  ;  but  he  acted  on  his  own 
judgment.  It  was  made  one  of  the  best  public  halls 
in  the  State,  and  used  for  lectures,  concerts,  and 
fashionable  gatherings.  No  hall  in  the  country  has 
been  more  widely  known  for  its  acoustic  properties, 
and  many  architects  have  visited  it  to  obtain  its  pro- 
portions. The  influence  thus  exerted  on  the  culture 
of  music  at  Rochester  is  incalculable.  In  but  one 
respect  was  the  enterprise  unfavorable  to  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds. The  care  of  it,  with  other  investments,  drew 
too  much  upon  his  limited  strength,  and,  after  seven- 
teen years  of  successful  management,  he  sold  the 
property.  The  relief  was  of  essential  benefit  to  his 
health.  He  was  a  most  unassuming  man,  and  averse 
to  holding  political  offices  or  any  position  attended 
with  pecuniary  remuneration;  but  he  was  ever  ready 
to  give  his  time  liberally  to  plans  for  improving  the 
the  city,  or  in  any  way  promoting  the  general  weal. 
He  accepted  the  office  of  Alderman,  and  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Improvement  Committe,  as  well  as  a 
private  citizen,  did  much  to  gain  for  Rochester 
another  of  its  titles,  "  the  beautiful  city  in  the  gar- 
den of  the  Genesee."  His  influence,  when  not  in 
office,  was  scarcely  less  felt ;  for  seldpm  did  any  one 
propose  an  important  public  measure,  without  seek- 
ing first  the  weight  of  his  approval.  His  lack  of  a 
liberal  education  was  to  him  ever  a  source  of  regret; 
for  his  literary  tastes  were  of  a  high  order.  What- 
ever he  could  do  to  supply  the  educational  wants  of 
others  was  done  cheerfully  and  thoughtfully.  He 
welcomed  the  establishment  of  the  University  of 
Rochester,  which  was  founded  in  1850,  and  was  long 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  President 
Anderson,  of  the  University,  states,  in  his  memoir  of 
him,  that  his  last  official  interview  with  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds had  reference  to  a  plan  for  art  instruction  in 
that  institution,  so  organized  that  it  might  be  made 
available  for  the  young  people  of  both  sexes  ;  in 
which    he     expressed    the    deepest    interest    from 
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his    appreciation    of   the    elegant    arts    and 
relation  to  culture.     The  Athenaeum  and  Mechan- 
ics'  Association,  the  union,  in  1847,  of  two  former 
institutions,    owes    its    existence    to    his    energy 
and     liberality.      Repeatedly    the    President,     he 
gave   direction  to  its    annual  course  of    lectures, 
and  largely  increased  its  library,  which  is  a  valuable 
collection.     He  was  one  of  a  few  gentlemen  who  or- 
ganized the  "Western  New  York  Agricultural  Society, 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  annual  fairs  at  Boches- 
ter.     He  was  President  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of 
the  House  of  Refuge,  and  was  officially  connected 
with  many  of  the  charitable  institutions  of  Roches- 
ter.   The  prosperity  of  the  Rochester  Savings  Bank, 
with  its  many  millions  of  deposits,  was  largely  due 
to  his  exertions  and  financial  judgment :  he  was 
long  one  of  the  Trustees,  and,  from  1865  until  his 
death,  the  President.     During  the  Rebellion  no  one 
exhibited  more  true  patriotism,  or  did  more  work  in 
securing  enlistments,  equipping  regiments,  and  pro- 
viding for  the  support  of  the  families  of  those  who 
volunteered.    In  1867  he  was  prevailed  on  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  State  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, and  took  rank  in  that  body  as  one  of  the  most 
influential,  possessing  a  practical  mind  and  a  true 
knowledge  of  the  principles  lOf  free  government. 
The  adornment  and  embellishment  of  Mount  Hope 
Cemetery,  where  he  now  rests,  were  objects  of  much 
pleasure.     Many  of  its  satisfactory  improvements 
are  due  to  his  suggestions.     On  his  own  family 
grounds  and  in  the  vicinity  he    laid  out  nearly 
twenty  thousand  dollars,  the  largest  sum  ever  ex- 
pended in  the  cemetery  by  a  single  person.     He  was 
a  consistent  member  of  Plymouth  (Cong.)  Church, 
and  many  years  the  Sunday  School  Superintendent. 
In  his  domestic  life  his  loving  disposition  was  re- 
flected with  peculiar  beauty.     His  home  was  the 
home  of  his  aged  parents  and  the  place  of  welcome 
for  his  nephews  and  nieces  and  all  his  kindred.     It 
was  fitted  up  and  furnished  by  him  expressly  with 
appliances  to  promote  the  comfort  and  enjoyment 
of  every  stage,  from  childhood  to  old  age.    In  many 
of  its  rooms  the  works  of  art  and  literary  stores  were 
sufficient  to  hold  even  the  superficial  in  long  and 
willing  captivity.     His  death  is  supposed  to  have 
been  hastened  by  being  thrown  from  a  carriage 
while  attending  the  first  fair  of  the  Agricultural 
Society,   which  he  had  helped  to  inaugurate,  al- 
though he  was  worn  out  by  gratuitous  service  for 
the  public  and  individuals.     It  occurred  on  the  an- 
niversary of  his  wedding  day.     Hundreds  of  citizens 
called  at  his  house  during  the  few  days  of  the  final 
illness,  and,  when  it  was  known  that  he  had  passed 
away,  the  whole  city  was  in  mourning.     The  Com- 
mon Council  was  specially  convened  to  take  action 


on  an  "irreparable  loss."    The  different  boards  of 
the  city  government,  the  Trustees  of  the  Rochester 
Savings  Bank,  the  Trustees  and  Faculty  of  the  Roches- 
ter University,  the  Managers  of  the  House  of  Refuge, 
the  Directors  of  the  Athenseum  and  Mechanics' Asso- 
ciation, and  other  institutions,  and  the  tenants  of  the 
Arcade  arranged  to  attend  the  funeral  in  a  body. 
Mr.  Reynolds  died  without  an  enemy.     President 
Anderson,  of  the  University,  in  his  address  at  the 
funeral,  could  only  admit  that  Mr.  Reynolds  had 
faults  because  he  was  human  ;  for  an  acquaintance 
with  him  of  twenty  years  had  not  been  sufficient  to 
reveal  defects  of  character.     Mr.  Reynolds'  pastor. 
Rev.  D.  K.  Bartlett,  in  a  subsequent  memorial  ser- 
mon, set  forth  his  distinguishing  characteristics  as 
vigor  and  thoroughness  of  judgment,  enterprising 
public  spirit,  ability  of  winning  confidence,  power 
of  personal  impressiveness,  kindliness,  freedom  from 
discrimination  in  treatment  of  the  poor,  and  sweet- 
ness of  disposition  in  domestic  life.     Three  months 
after  his  decease,  came  another  commemorative  ser- 
vice, calling  forth  the  tributes  of  esteem  and  affec- 
tion, and  linking  the  memories  of  father  and  son, 
when  an  admirable  bust  of  the  venerable  Abelard 
Reynolds  was,  in  the  presence  of  the  Patriarchs, 
dedicated  to  the  Masonic  fraternity,  of  which  he 
was  a  veteran  of  high  rank.     This  work  of  art  had 
been    commenced   by    the    sculptor,   Johnson    M. 
Mundy,  in  the  lifetime  of  "William  A.  Reynolds,  in 
compliance  with  his  order. 


REYNOLDS,  MORTIMER  FABRITUS  (brother 
of  "Wm.  A.  Reynolds,  the  preceding  subject), 
a  prominent  pioneer  citizen  of  Rochester,  and 
President  of  the  Rochester  Savings  Bank,  was  born 
in  Rochesterville,  December  lith,  1814,  and  was  the 
first  white  child  whose  birth  took  place  on  "  the  hun- 
dred-acre tract  "  west  of  the  Genesee  River,  which 
comprised  the  original  site  of  Rochester,  He  re- 
ceived a  good  education  in  his  youth,  attending  first 
the  common  schools  in  his  native  place,  and,  later, 
Flint's  High  School,  in  Lyons,  "Wayne  county,  the 
Academy  at  Henrietta,  and  Temple  Hill  Academy, 
in  Geneseo.  In  1842  Mr.  Reynolds  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  linseed  oil,  to  which  was  added,  sub- 
sequently, the  business  in  painters'  materials,  and 
manufacture  of  sashes,  doors,  and  blinds,  at  num- 
bers 5  and  7  "West  Main  street,  Rochester.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1872,  at  the  death  of  his  brother,  the  business 
was  sold  to  Messrs.  "Woodbury,  Morse  &  Co.,  by 
whom  it  is  still  conducted.  Mr.  Reynolds  is  now  the 
owner  of  "  The  Arcade,"  one  of  the  noted  institutions 
of  Rochester,  erected  by  his  father,  Abelard  Rey- 
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nolds,  in  1828-9.  For  some  years  he  has  taken  an 
interest  in  railroad  ehterprises.  He  was  one  of  the 
original  incorporators  of  the  Genesee  Valley  Railroad, 
and  of  the  State  Line  Railroad,  and  succeeded  Geo.  I. 
Whitney  as  President  thereof,  and  since  1875  has  been 
President  of  the  Avon,  Genesee  and  Mt.  Morris 
Railroad  Company.  In  February,  1883,  he  was  elec- 
ted President  of  the  Rochester  Savings  Bank,  and, 
in  December  following,  the  chief  financial  officer  of 
the  institution,  which  offices  he  continues  to  hold. 
Mr.  Reynolds  is  also  President  of  the  Citizen's  Gas 
Company,  of  Rochester,  and  Vice-President  of  the 
Commercial  National  Bank  ;  and  is  besides  promi- 
nently connected  with  a  number  of  other  institutions 
in  Rochester,  among  which  is  the  City  Hospital,  of 
which  also  he  is  Vice-President.  He  was  for  several 
years  a  Trustee  and  Vice-President  of  the  "Western 
House  of  Refuge.  In  June,  1883,  he  was  elected  a 
Trustee  of  Hobart  College,  Geneva.  On  the  13th  of 
January,  1841,  Mr.  Reynolds  married  Miss  Mary 
Elizabeth,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Roswell 
Hart,  Sr.,  of  Rochester,  who  died  August  17th, 
1880.  His  only  living  child  is  an  adopted  daughter. 
Miss  Minnie  Belle  Reynolds.  Mr.  Reynolds  is  not 
only  conspicuous  as  a  public-spirited  citizen,  hold- 
ing important  offices  of  trust,  but  also  for  his  ex- 
ceptionsX  physique,  imposing  address,  and  towering 
height — six  feet  four  inches. 


ROCHESTER,  COL.  NATHANIEL,  a  conspicu- 
ous merchant,  manufacturer,  and  agriculturist, 
and  the  founder  of  the  city  of  Rochester,  was  born 
in  Cople  parish,  Westmoreland  county,  Va.,  Febru- 
ary 31st,  1753,  and  died  at  the  city  named  in  his 
honor,  May  14th,  1831.  Nicholas  Rochester,  his 
great  grandfather,  of  the  well  known  English  family 
of  that  name,  came  to  this  country  in  1689,  and  set- 
tled on  a  plantation  which  he  purchased  in  West- 
moreland county,  and  which  was  extended  by  fur- 
ther purchases  by  William,  the  son  of  Nicholas,  and 
John,  the  grandson.  John  Rochester  died  when 
Nathaniel,  his  fifth  child,  was  two  years  old.  Five 
years  afterwards  the  widow  married  Mr.  Thomas 
Critcher,  and,  in  1763,  the  whole  family  moved  to 
Granville  county,  N.  C.  The  opportunities  for  edu- 
cation were  limited  ;  but  Nathaniel  early  exhibited  a 
clear  and  vigorous  mind  and  acquired  habits  of  ap- 
plication which  never  forsook  him,  and  which  added 
to  his  fund  of  information  as  long  as  he  lived.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen  years  he  was  employed  as  a  clerk 
by  James  Monroe,  a  merchant  of  Hillsboro',  N.  C.,and 
two  years  later  was  clerk  of  the  vestry  of  that  place. 
He  continued  with  Mr.  Monroe  until  1778,  when  he 


entered  into  partnership  with  his  employer  and  Col. 
John  Hamilton,  afterwards  Consul  for  the  British 
Government  in  the  Middle  States.     At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Revolutionary  War,  in  1775,  he 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Safety 
for  Orange  county,  N.  C,  the  duty  of  the  commit- 
tee being,  to  use  his  own  language,  "  to  promote  the 
revolutionary  spirit  among  the  people,  procure  arms 
and  ammunition,  make  collections  for  the  city  of 
Boston,  whose  harbor  was  blocked  by  a  British  fleet, 
and  to  prevent  the  sale  and  use  of  Bast  India  teas." 
The  same  year  he  was  made  Justice  of  the  Peace  and 
elected  to  the  first  Provincial  Convention  in  the 
State,  which  commissioned  him  as  Paymaster  for  the 
North  Carolina  troops,  with  the  rank  of  Major. 
Opportunities  for  active  military  service  were  soon 
afforded.    About  one  thousand  Scotchmen  had  been 
secretly  enlisted  in  Cumberland  county  to  join  the 
English  army  at  New  York.     While  on  their  march 
Major  Rochester  captured  the  whole  body,  though 
the  credit  of  the  exploit  has  been  erroneously  as- 
cribed to  another  officer.     The  following  year  the 
convention  appointed  him  Deputy  Commissary-Gen- 
eral of  military  and  other  stores,  and  he  commenced 
providing  food  and  clothing  for  the  army  with 
characteristic  energy.    Fatigue  and  exposure  in  un- 
healthy places  induced  such  serious  disease  that  he 
was  constrained  by  medical  counsel  to  resign,  but 
was  at  once  elected  a  member  of  the  Legislature, 
and  received  from  that  body  the  appointment  of 
Lieutenant  Colonel  of  militia.    In  1777  he  was  made 
Clerk  of    Orange  county,   and  in  that  year  was 
appointed  Commissioner  to  establish  and  superintend 
a  manufactory  of  anns  at  Hillsboro',  the  iron  for 
which  had  to  be  carted  four  hundred  miles  from 
Pennsylvania.     The  same  year  he  received  the  com- 
mission of  Colonel,  and  was  appointed  a  member  of 
a  board  of  three  to  audit  public  accounts.     Return- 
ing to  mercantile  pursuits  in  1778,  he  formed  a  co- 
partnership with  Col.  Thomas  Hart,  father-in-law  of 
Henry  Clay,  and  James  Brown,  afterwards  Minister 
to  France.     For  a  time  Philadelphia  was  his  busi- 
ness place,  but  in  1783  he  removed  to  Elizabeth- 
town,   afterwards  called  Hagerstown,  Md.,  where 
the  firm  of  Hart  &  Rochester  engaged  in  a  general 
merchandise  business  and  established  a  nail  manu- 
factory.    He  was  also  interested,  with  Col.  Hart,  in 
lands  in  Kentucky,  and  in  1785  visited  that  region 
to  look  after  their  interests,  taking  with  him  a  stock 
of  goods,  which  were  sold  at  a  large  profit.   The  next 
year  he  was  prostrated  by  a  severe  illness,  from  the 
constitutional  effects  of  which  he  never  entirely  recov- 
ered. At  this  time  a  change  had  occurred  in  his  relig- 
ious sentiments.  When  the  ties  binding  the  colonies  to 
the  mother  country  were  sundered.  Col.  Rochester, 
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then  quite  a  young  man,  embraced,  with  many  others, 
the  teachings  of  the  French  philosophic  school,  and 
was  inclined  to  class  the  restraints  of  religious  insti- 
tutions with  the  political  bondage  from  which  free- 
dom was  sought.  Examining,  in  maturer  years,  the 
evidences  of  revealed  religion,  he  was  satisfied  of  its 
truth,  and  in  1787,  on  the  organization  of ' '  the  Vestry 
of  Washington  county,"  was  chosen  one  of  the  ves- 
trymen. St.  John's  Church,  a  substantial  brick  edi- 
fice, was  at  once  erected.  Col.  Rochester  subse- 
quently became  the  Register,  and  was  frequently  re- 
elected vestryman.  His  marriage  was  contracted,  in 
1788,  with  Sophia,  daughter  of  Col.  William  Beatty, 
a  prominent  citizen  of  Frederick,  Md.,  descended 
from  John  Beatty,  who  emigrated,  on  account  of  the 
religious  troubles  under  the  Stuarts,  from  Scotland 
to  Ireland,  and  came  to  America  about  the  year 
1700.  The  firm  of  Hart  &  Rochester,  having  been 
dissolved.  Col.  Rochester  formed  a  new  copartner- 
ship, in  1793,  with  his  nephew,  Robert  Rochester, 
under  the  name  of  N.  &  R.  Rochester,  for  pursuing 
the  dry  goods  and  grocery  business,  but  in  1794, 
having  purchased  a  rope  walk  in  Hagerstown,  owned 
by  Col.  Hart,  who  had  removed  to  Kentucky,  he 
retired  from  the  business  of  the  store,  and  for  a 
time  confined  his  attention  to  the  rope  and  nail  fac- 
tories. Some  years  later  he  engaged  again  in  mer- 
chandise business  with  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Elie 
Beatty,  under  the  firm  name  of  Rochester  &  Beatty. 
During  all  this  period  his  versatile  talents  were 
wonderfully  displayed.  He  bore  a  leading  part  in 
all  measures  for  public  welfare.  In  1796  he  was  one 
of  a  number  of  citizens  who  took  the  initial  steps 
for  opening  a  turnpike  road  to  the  seaboard,  and 
was  appointed  one  of  a  committee  to  prepare  and 
present  an  address  on  the  subject  to  the  House  of 
Delegates.  An  act  was  passed  in  compliance,  and 
he  was  sppointed  one  of  the  Citizen's  Committee  to 
aid  in  carrying  out  the  object.  The  educational 
movements  of  the  locality  received  his  warm  sup- 
port :  he  was  a  Trustee  of  the  Hagerstown  Grammar 
School..  The  first  attempt  to  establish  a  classical 
school  was  made  by  Mr.  L.  Blaire,  at  Col.  Roches- 
ter's house.  His  public  official  connections  were 
nearly  constant.  In  1790  he  represented  Washing- 
ton county  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  and  three 
years  later  was  appointed  one  of  the  Associate  Judges 
of  the  county.  In  those  days  the  distribution  of  the 
mails  was  conducted  by  private  enterprise.  Letters 
were  brought  by  post  riders  from  Baltimore,  and 
other  points,  and,  for  the  convenience  of  the  people, 
Col.  Rochester  acted  as  their  Postmaster.  The  Gen- 
eral Government  established  an  office  in  1803,  and 
Col.  Rochester  was  then  invested  with  an  official 
commission,    The  following  year  he  was  elected 


Sheriff  of  the  county,  and,  in  1807,  a  Justice  of  the 
Levy  Court.  In  1808  he  was  chosen  a  Presidential 
Elector,  and  assisted  in  casting  the  vote  of  the  State 
for  James  Madison  as  President.  Previously  to  this 
time  the  banking  business  of  the  neighborhood  had 
been  transacted  by  an  association,  of  which  Col. 
Rochester  was  the  President.  A  charter  was  ob- 
tained in  1807,  under  the  title  of  the  Hagerstown 
Bank,  with  a  capital  of  $250,000,  and  Col.  Roches- 
ter was  elected  the  President,  and  Mr.  Beatty  the 
Cashier.  The  bank,  from  the  first,  paid  a  dividend 
of  eight  per  cent.,  and,  on  the  removal  of  Col.  Roch- 
ester from  Hagerstown,  in  1810,  the  stock  was  in 
great  demand,  at  a  premium  of  twenty-five  per 
cent.  His  portrait  is  still  to  be  seen  on  the  walls  of 
the  present  bank  edifice,  the  Directors  having  de- 
clined repeated  offers  of  his  relatives  for  its  purchase. 
Circumstances  had  been  gradually  preparing  for  his 
removal  to  Western  New  York.  As  early  as  the 
year  1800,  while  on  his  journey  to  Kentucky,  he 
stopped  at  West  Genesee,  where  he  had  purchased 
640  acres,  with  the  intention  of  moving  there  with 
his  family ;  but,  not  being  pleased  with  the  locality, 
he  sold  the  land.  On  a  subsequent  visit  that 
year  he  bought  two  tracts  in  Livingston  county, 
including  one  at  Dansville  with  valuable  water 
power.  Two  years  afterwards,  in  company  with 
Major  Charles  Carroll  and  Col.  William  Pitzhugh, 
he  purchased  the  "  one  hundred  acre  tract  "at  Falls- 
town,  near  the  Genesee  Falls,  at  $17  J^  per  acre.  In 
1810  he  relinquished  his  business  in  Maryland,  and 
removed  to  Dansville  with  his  family,  where  he 
erected  a  large  paper  mill,  the  first  in  the  Genesee 
country,  and  made  many  other  improvements. 
Being  a  practical  engineer,  he  personally  surveyed 
and  plotted  the  Pallstown  tract,  or  "  100-acre  tract," 
as  it  was  commonly  called,  into  village  lots,  in  1811. 
The  site  was  originally  an  uninviting  swamp,  but 
changes  and  liberal  terms  attracted  settlers.  Prog- 
ress was  slow  during  the  war  with  Great  Britain, 
and  the  promise  of  the  place  was  not  fully  apparent 
until  after  the  route  of  the  Erie  Canal  had  become 
a  certainty.  Disposing  of  his  Dansville  property, 
he  removed,  in  1815,  to  a  large  and  well  improved 
farm  in  Bloomfleld,  Ontario  county,  which  still 
bears  the  name  of  the  Rochester  farm.  The  follow- 
ing year  he  was  a  second  time  Presidential  Elector, 
voting  for  James  Monroe  as  President.  He  entered 
heartily  into  all  the  steps  taken  to  promote  the  con- 
struction of  the  Erie  Canal,  and  was  the  Secretary 
of  the  important  convention  held  in  Canandaigua 
for  that  purpose,  in  1817.  The  effect  of  that  great 
enterprise  upon  the  village  at  the  Falls  of  the  Gene- 
see was  immediate  and  decided.  During  the  previous 
years  Col,  Rochester  had  often  visited  the  place  and 
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afforded  every  inducement  for  its  development.  In 
1817  it  was  incorporated  and  named  in  his  honor 
Rochesterville,  and  the  next  year  he  took  up  his 
residence  there.  The  people  of  the  village  and  of 
the  surrounding  country  desired  the  formation  of 
a  new  county,  and  Col.  Rochester  visited  Albany 
as  their  agent  during  two  legislative  terms,  and  was 
able,  after  overcoming  serious  opposition,  to  procure 
from  the  Legislature,  in  1821,  the  organization  of 
the  county  of  Monroe.  He  was  appointed  the  first 
Clerk  of  the  county,  and  elected  its  first  Representa- 
tive in  the  State  Legislature.  In  1834  he  consented 
to  act  as  one  of  the  Commissioners  for  taking  sub- 
scriptions and  distributing  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Bank  of  Rochester,  of  which  he  was  unanimously 
elected  the  President.  As  soon  as  the  institution 
was  in  successful  operation  he  resigned,  according 
to  the  understanding  on  which  he  had  insisted.  In- 
firmities were  now  creeping  upon  him,  but  the  citi- 
zens often  desired  and  received  his  counsel,  and  he 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing,  before  his  death,  the 
original  swamp  converted  into  a  busy  town  of  more 
than  ten  thousand  inhabitants.  Plain  and  unassum- 
ing in  his  manners,  he  was  the  model  of  the  venera- 
ble patriarch.  Though  liberal  to  others,  he  avoided 
approach  to  ostentation  in  his  residence,  lest  he 
should  set  an  example  which  might  lead  to  extrava- 
gance. Religion  afforded  solace  to  his  old  age.  He 
continued  his  attachment  to  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church,  and  to  the  Society  of  St.  Luke's,  at 
Rochester,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders,  and 
one  of  the  first  Church  Wardens.  His  last  illness, 
long  and  painful,  was  borne  with  humility  and  sub- 
missiveness,  and  at  his  death,  in  his  80th  year, 
Rochester  was  shrouded  in  mourning.  For  his 
public  and  private  virtues,  and  for  the  benefits  con- 
ferred upon  many  communities  by  his  eventful  and 
useful  life,  his  memory  will  long  be  cherished. 
Col.  Rochester  lost  two  children  in  infancy.  His 
widow  and  ten  children  survived  him  :  William  B., 
bom  in  1780,  was  lost  at  sea  in  the  blowing  up  of  the 
ill  fated  steamer  ' '  Pulaski,"  off  the  coast  of  Virginia, 
in  June,  1838  ;  John  C,  born  in  1793,  died  in  Mis- 
souri in  1837;  Sophia  E.,  born  in  1793,  married 
Jonathan  Child  (the  first  Mayor  of  Rochester)  in 
1818,  and  died  in  Rochester  in  1850  ;  Mary  E.,  born 
in  1796,  married  Harvey  Montgomery  in  1813,  and 
died  in  1849;  Thomas  H.,  born  in  1797,  was  long 
identified  with  the  leading  financial  institutions  of 
the  city,  and  died  in  1874 ;  Catherine  K.,  born  in 
1799,  married  Dr.  Anson  Colman  in  1819,  and  died 
in  1885.  Of  Nathaniel  T.,  bom  in  1803,  and  died  in 
1883,  and  Henry  E.,  born  in  1806,  who  still  resides 
in  Rochester,  separate  sketches  follow.  Ann  C, 
bom  in  1808,  is  now  Mrs.  S.  M.  Gates,  of  Warsaw, 


Wyoming  county,  N.  Y. ;  Louisa  L.,  born  in  1810, 
the  widow  of  the  late  William  Pitkin,  Esq.,  resides 
in  Rochester. 


ROCHESTER,  NATHANIEL  THRIFT,  a  promi- 
nent citizen  and  business  man  of  Rochester, 
and  son  of  the  foregoing,  was'born  at  Hagers- 
town,  Maryland,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1803,  and 
died  at  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  T.,  June  14,  1883. 
Removing  with  his  father  to  Dansville  in  1810,  and 
to  Rochester  in  1818,  his  education  was  acquired  at 
those  places.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  entered  on 
an  oflBcial  career,  which,  in  different  phases,  was  to 
extend  far  into  his  adult  life.  In  February,  1831, 
his  father,  having  overcome  the  opposition  which  he 
had  been  obliged  to  encounter  for  several  years,  suc- 
ceeded in  procuring  the  passage  of  the  act  authoriz- 
ing the  organization  of  the  county  of  Monroe  from 
portions  of  Ontario  and  Genesee.  The  village  of 
Rochester  was  selected  by  the  Commissioners  for 
the  county  buildings,  and  the  Court  House  was 
erected  on  a  lot  donated  by  Col.  Rochester  and  his 
partners.  Colonel  William  Fitzhugh  and  Major 
Charles  CarroU.  Young  Rochester  was  appointed 
the  Deputy  Clerk  of  the  county,  and  performed  the 
duties  of  the  office  satisfactorily  until  1834,  When  he 
resigned  to  engage  in  mercantile  business.  The 
same  year  he  was  elected  Clerk  of  the  town  of  Gates, 
which  then  included  the  village  of  Rochester.  In 
1830  he  was  elected  Supervisor  of  Gates,  and  re- 
elected for  the  two  succeeding  years,  in  the  last  of 
which  he  was  Chairman  of  the  board.  He  visited 
Europe  in  1833,  and  remained  abroad  for  two  years. 
With  the  exception  of  these  years  and  the  two  fol- 
lowing, he  was  connected  with  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors in  Monroe  county  for  twenty  years,  either 
as  Supervisor  or  Clerk  of  the  board.  He  also  held 
the  office  of  Assessor  of  the  town  of  Gates,  and  of 
the  third  ward  of  the  city,  for  many  years.  Under 
the  old  Chancery  system,  until  1839,  the  Circuit 
Judges  acted  as  Vice-Chancellors,  except  in  the  first 
district ;  but  in  that  year  an  act  was  passed  provid- 
ing for  a  Vice-Chancellor  in  the  eighth  judicial 
district,  which  included  the  city  of  Rochester. 
Frederick  Whittlesey  was  appointed,  and,  in  1843, 
Mr.  Rochester  was  made  Deputy  Chancery  Clerk 
for  the  district,  and  filled  the  office  acceptably  until 
1847,  when  the  court,  as  provided  for  by  the  con- 
stitution of  1846,  terminated  its  existence.  Mean- 
while the  milling  interests  of  Rochester,  stimulated 
by  its  unlimited  water  power,  had  grown  to  im- 
mense proportions.  Six  hundred  thousand  barrels 
of  flour  were  manufactured  yearly  from  three  mil- 
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lion  bushels  of  wheat.  It  was  the  most  extensive 
flour  market  in  the  country.  Engaging  in  the  busi- 
ness, Mr.  Rochester  prosecuted  it  with  success  until 
1868,  when  he  retired,  to  pass  his  declining  years  in 
the  enjoyment  of  that  ease  which  the  circumstances 
permitted.  He  had  a  competency,  and  no  children 
to  provide  for.  His  wife,  nie  Catharine  Ann  Cum- 
miugs,  to  whom  he  was  married  In  1836,  was  still 
his  companion,  but  the  last  of  their  six  children, 
Nathaniel  Beatty  Rochester,  the  only  one  who 
reached  maturity,  had  died  the  year  previously. 
From  that  date  to  his  death  Mr.  Rochester  led  a 
quiet  life  in  a  refined  and  cultivated  society,  passing 
much  of  his  time  in  travel.  Whether  in  oflBcial, 
business,  or  social  relations,  he  was  ever  recognized 
as  a  gentleman  mindful  of  the  rights  and  feelings  of 
others.  Blameless  in  his  walk  and  conversation, 
and  charitable  in  the  use  of  his  means,  he  sustained 
the  character  of  a  consistent  Christian  and  useful 
citizen.  He  died  at  Saratoga,  whither  he  had  gone 
for  rest  and  recreation,  after  am  illness  of  three 
days,  passing  away,  quietly  and  peacefully,  on 
June  14,  1883. 


ROCHESTER,  HENRY  ELIB,  a  prominent  law- 
yer and  esteemed  citizen  of  Rochester,  and 
brother  of  the  foregoing,  was  born  at  Hagers- 
town,  Maryland,  January  7th,  1806.  When  but  four 
years  of  age  he  accompanied  his  father  on  a  mem- 
orable journey,  which  he  well  remembers,  and 
which  led  him  to  a  new  home  in  the  "Genesee 
country."  The  family  of  Col.  Nathaniel  Roches- 
ter, of  which  Henry  was  Ihe  youngest  son,  traveled, 
with  their  household  goods,  in  carriages  and  wagons, 
hundreds  of  miles  through  the  wildernes.  Taking 
up  his  residence  at  Dansville,  in  Livingston  county, 
where  he  had  purchased  a  valuable  property.  Col. 
Rochester  erected  the  first  paper  mill  in  that  part  of 
the  country,  and  made  other  improvements.  Here 
most  of  Henry's  childhood  was  passed,  during 
which  his  father  laid  out  the  village  of  Rochester. 
The  liberal  policy  of  Col.  Rochester  attracted  resi- 
dents, and  the  boy  was  permitted  to  watch  its  prog- 
ress, by  frequent  visits  with  his  father.  In  1818 
the  family  removed  to  Rochesterville,  which  had 
been  incorporated  the  year  before,  and  here  Henry 
pursued  his  academical  and  legal  studies,  until  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1828,  and  commenced 
practice  at  that  place,  in  the  midst  of  a  teeming 
population.  The  young  lawyer  found  full  employ- 
ment for  his  time  and  talents,  and  associated  himself 
with  E.  Darwin  Smith,  afterwards  Judge  of  the 
gupreme  Court  and  ex-ofBcio  Judge  of  the  Court  of 


Appeals  :  the  firm  enjoyed  for  many  years,  a  large 
and  lucrative  practice.     In  1833  he  married  Jane, 
the  second  daughter  of  Roswell  Hart,  who,  from 
1816  until  his  death  in  1834,  had  been  a  prosperous 
merchant  at  Rochester.     With  a  view  to  his  own 
health  and  tho,t  of   his  family,  Mr.  Rochester,  for 
some  years,  resided  on  a  small  farm  in  the  town  of 
Gates,  about  a  mile  beyond  the  limits  within  which 
Rochester  had  been  formed  into  a  city  in  1834.     A 
midnight  assault  by  burglars   in  the  summer  of 
1843,  with  almost  successful  intention  to  kill,  made 
so  deep  an  impression  upon  his  wife,  and  caused 
such  nervousness  and  dread,  that  he  was  led  to  re- 
turn to  the  city.     About  the  same  time  he  relin- 
quished the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  engaged 
in  dealing  in  coal  and  iron,  for  the  supply  of  foun- 
dries and  forges,  and  in  forwarding  and  other  busi- 
ness on  the  Erie  Canal.     Provision  was  made  by 
the  act  of  the  Legislature  of  April,  1843,  for  the 
appointment  of  County  Superintendents  of  schools. 
Mr.  Rochester  was  selected  for  Monroe  county,  and 
occupied  the  ofSce  until  1847,  when  it  was  abolished 
by  the  new  constitution.      Owing  to  his  health, 
which  was  much  impaired,  he  retired  from  active 
busineas  in  1858,  and  removed  to  a  large  farm  in 
Caledonia,  Livingston    county,  where,   during  his 
residence  of  eleven  years,  he  was  repeatedly  elected 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  and  Chair- 
man of  the  board.     Returning  to  Rochester  in  1865, 
these  marks  of  public  confidence  were  continued, 
and  he  was  often  a  Supervisor  as  well  as  chairman 
in  Monroe  county.    For  three  terms  he  served  as,an 
Alderman  of  the  city, and  one  term  was  the  presiding 
oificer  of  the  chamber.    He  was  twice  the  candidate 
of  the  Democratic  party  for  Mayor,  but  there  were 
then  too  many  Republicans  in'the  city  to  allow  of 
the  selection  of  a  Democrat.      In  more  recent  years 
he  has  had  charge  of  the  large  estate  and  business 
affairs  of  the  late  Major  Joseph  Medbery,  formerly 
publisher  of  the  Daily  Advertiser,  and  still  acts  as 
one  of  the  executors,  with  great  promptness  and 
cfiBciency.      In   1881  he  visited    Hagerstown,  and 
with  much  zest  reviewed,  with  some  of  the  old  resi- 
dents, the  reminiscences  of    his    early  childhood. 
Mr.  Rochester  is  a  member  of  Trinity  Church  (P.E.), 
which  he  assisted  in  organizing  in  1846,  and  of 
which  he  was  elected  one  of  the  first  Wardens.  Ami- 
able in  disposition,  unassuming  in  manner,  unselfish 
in  his  devotion  to  the  good  of  others,  and  faithful 
to  every  trust,  he  is  universally  beloved.     Of  his 
children,  Henry  Hart  Rochester,  born  in  1885,  died 
in  1858  ;  Louisa  Beatty,  born  in  1887,  married  Ed- 
ward Everett  in  1860  ;  Roswell  Hart,  born  in  1889, 
is  the  Treasurer  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  (see  following  sketch) ;  Nathaniel  Charl- 
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ton,  born  in  1841,  died  in  1844  ;  Jane  Eliza  was  born 
in  1844 ;  Anna  Mumford,  born  in  1847,  married 
Allen  J.  Cuming  in  1869  ;  Fannie  Cooper,  born  in 
1849,  married  Clinton  Rogers  in  1876  ;  and  Edward 
Hungerford  Rochester,  born  in  1853,  died  in  1862. 


ROCHESTER,  ROSWELL  HART,  Treasurer  of 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  and 
son  of  the  foregoing,  was  born  August  17, 1839, 
in  the  town  of  Gates,  Monroe  county,  the  suburban 
residence  of  his  father,  who  was  then  practicing  law 
in  the  adjoining  city  of  Rochester.  His  parents 
moved  into  the  city  when  he  was  four  years  old,  and 
his  education  was  pursued  in  the  city  schools,  and 
for  a  time  in  the  Grammar  School,  organized  under 
the  auspices  of  the  University  of  Rochester,  which 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  in  1858,  on  account  of  weak- 
ness of  the  eyes  and  other  complaints  induced  by 
too  close  application.  This  break,  and  the  removal 
of  the  family  to  Caledonia,  near  Avon  Springs,  pre- 
vented his  entering  college,  as  intended,  in  1853. 
His  studies  were  continued  in  the  local  schools  and 
the  Lima  Seminary,  and  were  supplemented  by  sys- 
tematic reading  during  four  years,  which  he  spent 
principally  in  work  on  his  father's  farm.  After  a 
short  employment  as  the  assistant  of  the  railway  sta- 
tion agent  at  Avon,  he  accepted,  in  1860,  an  invitation 
to  act  temporarily  as  a  tutor  in  the  south-eastern 
part  of  Missoiui,  with  the  prospect  of  establishing 
himself  in  business  there.  Exposed  to  malarial  in- 
fluences, he  was  laid  low  by  a  severe  attack  of  the 
Western  bilious  fever,  which  would  probably  have 
proved  fatal  but  for  a  good  constitution  unimpaired 
by  bad  habits.  On  recovering  suflBcient  strength  he 
returned  home,  but  for  three  or  four  years  suffered 
more  or  less  from  the  effects  of  the  sickness.  The 
War  of  the  Rebellion  found  him  acting  as  principal 
of  the  public  school  in  East  Avon.  Patriotic  im- 
pulses inclined  him  to  enlist  as  a  volunteer,  but  he 
was  prevented  by  family  intervention  and  the  state 
of  his  health.  The  same  year  he  was  invited  by 
Roswell  Hart,  a  brother  of  his  mother,  to  take  the 
place  in  his  employment  of  an  assistant  who  had 
received  an  appointment  in  the  army.  Mr.  Hart 
was  a  prominent  citizen  of  Rochester,  and  had 
established  the  first  retail  coal  yard  there  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale.  Released  from  his  engagement  by  the 
school  trustees,  Mr.  Rochester  moved  to  the  city  and 
remained,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Hart,  until  the 
spring  of  1865,  when  the  business  was  sold  out  to 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railway 
Company,  which  had  adopted  the  policy  of  estab- 
lishing agencies  to  sell  their  coal  at  retail.     During 


this  period  he  became  interested  in  a  water  lime 
mill,  the  business  of  which  was  carried  on  with  a 
partner  under  the  firm  name  of  R.  H,  Rochester  & 
Co. :  this  establishment  was  subsequently  disposed 
of  at  a  handsome  profit.  In  1868  he  was  offered  a 
military  commission,  which  he  was  about  to  accept, 
while  the  war  was  raging,  when  his  friends  again 
interfered  and  persuaded  him  to  decline.  The  West- 
ern Union  Telegraph  Company,  whose  seat  was  at 
Rochester,  had  been  rapidly  extending  its  operations 
and  gaining  financial  strength.  On  the  change  in 
Mr.  Hart's  business,.  Mr.  Rochester  was  offered  a 
clerkship  in  the  oifice  of  the  Secretary  of  that  com- 
pany. He  was  also  tendered  three  other  positions  : 
the  superintendency  of  the  Monroe  County  Insane 
Asylum,  the  agency  of  a  citizen's  committee  for  se- 
curing coal  at  wholesale  prices,  and  an  association 
with  James  M.  Phelan  (Mr.  Hart's  partner  and 
brother-in-law),  in  the  agency  of  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Co.  The  last 
three  of  these  propositions  might  have  seemed  to 
some  minds  more  promising  than  the  first,  but  Mr. 
Rochester  saw  the  possibilities  to  arise  from  a  connec- 
tion with  a  corporation  having  a  boundless  future.  He 
entered  the  service  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  in  April,  1865,  and  discharged  his  duties 
so  acceptably  that,  on  the  removal  of  the  executive 
ofllcers  from  Rochester  to  New  York,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  the  place  of  Assistant  Treasurer  was  cre- 
ated at  the  instance  of  Hon.  O.  H.  Palmer,  the 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  in  order  to  give  Mr. 
Rochester  the  recognized  position  to  which  his  abil- 
ity and  services  entitled  him.  On  the  election  of 
Judge  Palmer  as  Vice-President  of  the  company  in 
1871,  Mr.  Rochester  was  promoted  to  the  oflSce  of 
Treasurer  of  this  mammoth  corporation,  which  he 
has  held  until  the  present  time.  Incidentally  to  this 
position  he  has  been  appointed  Secretary,  Treasurer, 
and  Director  of  many  subordinate  companies  con- 
trolled by  the  Western  Union,  and  has  served  at 
times  as  a  Director  or  officer  of  companies  in  which 
he  had  personal  pecuniary  interests,  but  has  not  un- 
dertaken any  enterprise  which  would  interfere  with 
close  attention  to  the  telegraph  service.  While  in 
Rochester  he  was  Clerk  of  the  Vestry,  and  after- 
wards a  vestryman  of  St.  Luke's  (P.  E.)  Church,  and 
President  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
In  New  York  he  has  been  a  vestryman  of  the  Church 
of  the  Atonement,  and  of  the  Anthon  Memorial 
Church.  He  has  been  active  in  the  financial  man- 
agement of  religious  and  charitable  enterprises,  and 
has  acted,  to  a  considerable  extent,  as  an  executor 
and  trustee  of  estates.  In  1879  he  was  married  to 
Louise  Agatha,  daughter  of  the  late  John  Bamman, 
of  New  York,  and  has  one  child,  a  daughter. 
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SELDEN,  HON.  SAMUEL  LEE,  LL.  D.,  an 
eminent  jurist,  and  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  was  bom  at  Lyme,  New  London 
county.  Conn.,  October  13,  1800,  and  died  at  the 
city  of  Rochester,  September  20,  1876.  The  patro- 
nymic is  an  honored  one  in  both  English  and 
American  annals.  John  Selden  will  never  be  for- 
gotten as  a  learned  jurist  and  publicist,  and  a  friend 
of  popular  rights,  who  has  left  the  impress  of  his 
independence,  learning,  and  zeal  on  the  institutions 
of  this  country.  Thomas  Selden,  the  progenitor  of 
the  Connecticut  branch  of  the  family,  sought,  as 
one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Hartford,  the  enjoyment 
of  that  freedom  for  which  John  Selden  struggled  in 
Parliament,  and  in  other  efforts  for  resisting  the  en- 
croachments of  the  Crown.  The  ancesters  of 
Samuel  Lee  Selden  remained  in  the  Connecticut 
Valley  for  nearly  two  centuries.  In  1696  Joseph 
Selden,  the  son  of  Thomas,  moved  to  Hadlyme, 
thirty  miles  below  Hartford,  adjoining  Lyme  on  the 
north.  He  was  the  father  of  Samuel,  the  grand- 
father of  Ezra,  and  the  great  grandfather  of  Calvin 
Selden,  all  of  whom  resided  at  Lyme,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Connecticut,  at  its  entrance  into  Long 
Island  Sound.  That  town  has  given  birth  to  many 
distinguished  men,  among  whom  Samuel  L.  and 
Henry  R.,  the  sons  of  Calvin  Selden,  have  been 
singularly  alike  in  their  tastes  and  character,  and 
the  lines  in  which  their  lives  have  been  traced. 
Samuel  Lee  Selden,  surrounded  by  the  refining  yet 
invigorating  influences  of  New  England  life,  was 
educated  in  the  local  schools  and  academies  of  a 
community  whose  average  teachers  have  often,  at 
one  step,  mounted  the  professor's  or  president's 
chair,  in  the  colleges  of  other  States.  Early  develop- 
ing a  mind  of  extraordinary  analytical  power,  with 
a  love  of  abstruse  researches,  he  chose  the  law  for  a 
profession,  and  was  attracted  to  Rochesterville, 
where  his  brother-in-law,  Joseph  Spencer,  a  pioneer 
lawyer  of  that  rising  village,  was  in  the  full  tide  of 
the  best  practice.  Young  Selden  entered  Mr. 
Spencer's  office,  as  a  student,  in  1821,  the  year  when 
the  county  of  Monroe  was  separated  from  Ontario, 
and  the  Court  House  erected  at  Rochesterville  as  the 
county  seat.  An  argument  of  those  who  opposed 
the  division  of  the  parent  county  was  the  im- 
probability of  finding  a  high  order  of  legal  talent  in 
that  thinly  settled  vicinity  for  many  years  to  come. 
But,  besides  Mr.  Spencer,  thpre  were  other  well 
trained  lawyers  prepared  to  answer  that  question, 
as  Moses  Chapin,  who  began  practice  there  in  1816, 
the  date  of  Mr.  Spencer's  arrival,  and  Ashley  Samp- 
son, who  began  in  1819,  both  of  whom  were  then 
winning  the  distinction  which  did  not  end  with  their 


lives.  To  these  were  added,  as  soon  as  the  courts 
were  organized,  a  number  of  others,  among  whom 
were  Daniel  D.  Barnard,  afterwards  distinguished 
in  Congress  and  the  diplomatic  service  ;  and  Vincent 
Matthews,  an  honored  man,  "  the  father  of  the  bar 
of  "Western  New  York,"  who  moved  from  Bath, 
Steuben  county,  with  his  partner,  William  B. 
Rochester.  The  latter  was  the  son  of  the  vener- 
able founder  of  the  village,  and,  in  many  high 
positions,  shed  lustre  on  the  name.  The 
young  student  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  these 
men,  and  was  preparing,  by  close  study  and 
mature  reflection,  to  soon  share  with  them  the 
vindication  of  the  honor  of  the  Rochester  bar, 
and  to  add  to  its  fame  from  gifts  and  acquirements 
peculiarly  his  own.  In  1822  came  Addison  Gardi- 
ner, subsequently  appointed  Circuit  Judge,  twice 
elected  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  State,  and  in 
1846  elevated  to  the  bench  of  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
with  whom  Mr.  Selden's  legal  studies  were  com- 
pleted ;  for  Mr.  Spencer  was  called  from  his  prac- 
tice by  his  election  to  the  State  Senate.  Having 
such  aid  and  training,  Mr.  Selden  was  thoroughly 
grounded  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  law; 
and  in  the  details  of  practice.  On  his  admission  to 
the  bar  in  1825,  he  was  at  once  received  into  part- 
nership by  Mr.  Gardiner,  and  became  a  participant 
in  the  most  important  business  of  the  courts.  His 
proficiency  was  such  that  Mr.  Spencer,  who  died 
soon  after,  was  often  heard  to  prophesy  that  his 
young  brother-in-law  would  sooner  or  later  lead 
the  legal  profession  of  the  State.  In  1830  Mr. 
Selden  was  chosen  clerk  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  Rochester.  Having  also  served  as  a  Justice  of 
the  Peace  for  several  years,  and  having  shown  de- 
cided judicial  ability  in  this  position  (which  was 
then  of  far  more  relative  importance  than  at  present,) 
and,  being  recognized  as  a  well  educated  lawyer 
and  fair  minded  man,  he  was  elected  First  Judge  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  for  Monroe  county, 
February  25th,  1831.  Since  the  county  was  organ- 
ized, ten  years  before,  the  population  had  doubled 
in  size,  but  the  interests  involved  in  its  litigation 
had  increased  in  a  much  higher  ratio  ;  for  Rochester, 
dropping  its  suffix,  had  expanded  from  a  sparsely 
settled  village  of  less  than  two  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, to  a  manufacturing  town  of  more  than  ten 
thousand  population,  and  was  the  centre  of  pro- 
jected improvements  and  enterprises  requiring  care, 
skill,  and  large  expenditures.  At  the  outset  Mr. 
Spencer  had  been  the  Assistant  Justice,  but  the  first 
Judge  had  been  taken  from  Ontario  county,  much 
to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  people :  later,  Ashley 
Sampson  and  Moses  Chapin  had  successively  pre- 
sided, with  ability  and  acceptance.     Judge  Belden 
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sustained  the  dignity  and  reputation  of  the  court, 
and  so  conducted  its  rapidly  increasing  business  as 
to  promote  the  convenience  of  suitors  and  their 
counsel,  while  pronouncing  well  considered,  impar- 
tial, and  sound  judgment.  In  July,  1831,  Judge 
Seldon  was  united  in  marriage  to  Susan  Matilda, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Levi  and  Mehitable  (Hand)  Ward, 
of  Genesee  county,  N.  Y.  He  served  as  Trustee  for 
the  first  ward  of  Eochester  in  1836.  After  leaving 
the  bench  of  the  Monroe  Common  Pleas,  he  held  for 
many  years  the  ofSce  of  Clerk  of  the  Eighth 
Chancery  Circuit  of  this  State  under  the  constitu- 
tion of  1821,  consisting  of  Allegany,  Erie,  Chau- 
tauqua, Monroe,  Genesee,  and  Niagara  counties. 
Public  duties  did  not  prevent  many  gratuitous 
efforts  to  promote  the  mental  and  moral  improve- 
ment of  the  people.  His  kindness  toward  the  younger 
members  of  the  profession  and  those  who  were  pur- 
suing their  studies  was  proverbial.  No  one  had  to 
approach  him  unnecessarily  the  second  time.  His 
election  to  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1847 
was  as  flattering  a  testimonial  as  any  ever  accorded 
to  a  judicial  officer.  It  was  the  first  election  imder 
the  constitution  of  1846.  The  importance  of  can- 
vassing closely  the  professional  fitness  of  the  candi- 
date, provided  his  moral  character  was  good,  had 
not  been  generally  impressed  on  the  public  mind. 
Eor  many  years  partisan  feeling  had  run  strong,  and 
the  voters  seldom  broke  through  their  party  ties. 
Judge  Selden  was  nominated  as  a  Democrat.  The 
Democratic  party  was  then  torn  by  internal  dissen- 
sions, and,  even  when  it  was  unbroken,  the  Whigs 
had  a  large  majority  in  the  district.  But  such  was 
the  popular  estimation  of  his  character  that  he  was 
elected  by  a  decided  majority.  Prom  this  time  his 
intellectual  powers  and  legal  attainments  were  de- 
voted to  the  State.  Soon  after  he  took  his  seat  a 
radical  change  occurred  in  the  practice  of  all  the 
courts  by  the  adoption  of  the  code  of  procedure. 
The  oldest  and  most  experienced  lawyers  were  be- 
wildered. New  and  perplexing  questions  crowded 
on  the  dockets  without  precedents  or  analogies  to 
guide  the  judicial  mind.  Contradictory  decisions 
were  rendered  in  the  different  districts.  Far  beyond 
any  other.  Judge  Selden  performed  the  task  of  bring, 
ing  certainty  out  of  confusion,  and  reducing  the 
new  practice  to  consistency  and  uniformity  Versed 
not  merely  in  the  details  of  the  old  pleadings  of  the 
law  and  equity  courts,  but  familiar  with  their  his- 
tory and  the  gradual  changes  by  which  certain 
forms  had  been  produced,  and  possessing  a  mind 
clear  to  detect  differences  and  apply  principles  to 
new  and  changing  conditions,  he  elaborated  a  plan 
of  interpretation,  and  by  a  series  of  consistent  and 
related  decisions  so  impressed  the  judges  through- 


out the  State  with  the  correctness  of  his  views  and 
reasoning  that  they  came  to  be  considered  as  of  the 
highest  authority.  Step  by  step  the  construction  of 
the  code  was  fixed,  and  a  system  of  judicial  law 
molded,  which  has  penetrated  every  part  of  the 
country  where  the  New  York  practice  has  been 
adopted.  The  opinions  of  Judge  Selden  are  quoted 
by  counsel  and  judges  in  other  States  with  as  much 
freedom  and  respect  as  those  of  their  own  courts, 
He  was  no  less  accurate  in  his  conclusions  on  other 
questions.  His  urbanity  made  him  popular  even 
with  those  whom  he  was  obliged  to  disappoint.  It 
is  said  that  he  often  rendered  an  adverse  opinion  in 
so  affable  a  manner  that  it  seemed  to  the  spectators 
as  though  he  was  conferring  a  favor.  Judge  Selden 
was  one  of  the  earliest  in  affording  practical  aid  for 
the  establishment  of  the  electric  telegraph  lines.  He 
and  his  brother,  Henry  R.  Selden,  with  a  few  other 
citizens  of  Rochester,  contributed  the  means  for 
building  the  first  section  of  the  range  under  the 
Morse  patent  connecting  the  seaboard  with  the 
Western  States.  Subsequently  he  acquired  a  large 
proprietorship  in  the  House  patent,  and  interested 
Hiram  Sibley  and  others  in  the  establishment  of  the 
New  York  and  Mississippi  Valley  Printing  Tele- 
graph Company  in  1851.  This  company,  after 
building  extensive  lines,  was  reorganized  in  1854, 
under  the  new  telegraph  act  of  the  Legislature,  and 
the  same  year  Messrs.  Selden  and  Sibley,  as  Trus- 
tees, effected  a  consolidation  with  the  Erie  and 
Michigan  Telegraph  Company,  under  the  title  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company.  Other  lines 
were  merged  by  agreement  or  acquired  by  purchase, 
until  the  organization  expanded  into  the  most  ex- 
tensive telegraph  company  in  the  world.  In  1860 
Mr.  Selden  was  one  of  the  bondsmen  of  Hiram  Sib- 
ley in  his  contract  with  the  Government  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Pacific  line,  under  which  a  subsidy 
was  granted  of  $40,000  yearly  for  ten  years,  and  the 
following  year  he  was  one  of  the  corporators  in  the 
organization  of  the  Pacific  Telegraph  Company. 
During  this  period  of  about  fifteen  years  he  proba- 
bly did  as  much  as  any  one  man  in  placing  the  tele- 
graph business  of  the  country  on  a  permanent  and 
successful  basis.  Judge  Selden  remained  on  the 
bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  until  1856,  when  he  was 
elected  a  Judge  of  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  State,  the 
Court  of  Appeals.  He  was  at  once  received  by  the  other 
judges  of  that  court  as  an  acknowledged  leader.  After 
so  many  years  of  investigation  the  judicial  faculty 
was  fully  developed,  and  in  the  highest  court,  less 
fettered  by  precedent,  found  freer  scope.  His 
thoughts  never  ran  in  the  grooves  of  others.  He 
was  quick  to  grasp  the  essential  points  of  a  decision, 
and  prompt  to  reject  what  could  not  be  properly  ac- 
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cepted  as  an  authority.  Legal  principles  formed  in 
hia  mind  a  system  of  his  own,  and  he  was  ready  to 
adapt,  combine,  and  modify  them  according  to  the 
changing  conditions  of  a  complex  civilization.  The 
wonderful  commercial  and  material  growth  of  the 
State,  and  the  new  relations  of  industry  and  asso- 
ciated methods  of  employing  capital,  introduced 
novel  and  intricate  questions.  The  decisions  of  the 
court,  in  which  he  took  a  very  prominent  part,  on 
the  law  of  corporations,  determining  their  powers, 
liabilities,  and  duties,  form  a  body  of  jurisprudence 
universally  respected.  Fifteen  volumes  of  the  New 
York  Reports,  commencing  with  Vol.  X.,  bear  evi- 
dence of  his  clear  and  powerful  intellect.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  he  was  elected  to  the  Supreme 
Court  and  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  beforfi  he  had 
ever  appeared  at  the  bar  of  either  of  those 
courts.  His  honored  judicial  career  was  brought 
to  a  close  by  failing  health  and  domestic  affliction . 
In  1848  he  lost  an  infant  son.  His  only  surviving 
child,  a  bright  lad,  in  his  thirteenth  year  was 
drowned  in  Irondequoit  Bay  in  1858.  From  this 
shock  he  never  recovered.  Mrs.  Selden,  a  noble 
woman,  whose  qualities  of  heart  and  mind  shed  a 
radience  over  his  home  life,  died  in  April,  1862,  and, 
within  three  months  after  this  last  calamity,  he  re- 
signed and  retired  forever  from  the  bench.  His  re- 
maining years  were  marked  by  the  benevolence 
which  had  always  been  a  distinguished  character- 
istic. No  appeal  of  suffering  was  unheeded  :  his 
extraordinary  generosity  forbade  his  hastily  repel- 
ling an  applicant  of  doubtful  character,  lest  the 
really  worthy  should  pass  unrelieved.  Though  liv- 
ing in  retirement,  the  local  judges  often  consulted 
him  on  difficult  questions,  and  were  glad  to  follow 
his  advice.  Sincerity  and  simplicity  were  features 
allied  to  his  greatness.  Among  the  institutions 
which  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  his  counsels  was  the 
Rochester  Savings  Bank,  the  principal  depository  of 
"Western  New  York,  of  which  he  was  a  Trustee. 
The  degree  of  LL.  D.  was  conferred  on  him  by  the 
University  of  Rochester  in  1856. 


SELDEN,  HON.  HENRY  ROGERS,  LL.D., 
brother  of  the  foregoing,  and  ex-Chief  Judge 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  was  born  at  Lyme,  Conn.,  October  14th,  1805. 
He  was  educated  in  the  local  institutions,  and  in 
September,  1825,  followed  his  brother  to  the  village 
of  Rochester,  where  he  pursued  his  legal  studies  in 
the  office  of  Gardiner  &  Selden.  Three  of  the 
future  and  most  eminent  judges  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  were  thus  brought  together  in  the  same 


office.     Breathing  such  a  legal  atmosphere,  and  tak- 
ing full  time  for  his  novitiate,  he  was  intimately  in- 
structed in  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  law. 
Admitted  to  the  bar  at  Utica  in  July,  1830,  he  im- 
mediately commenced  practice  at  Clarkson,  on  the 
western  border  of  Monroe  county.     During  the  war 
of  1813,  when  Rochester  was  but  a  hamlet,  Clark- 
son  assumed  considerable  importance.     It  was  the 
half  way  point  and  stopping  place  for  teams  and 
travelers  between  Canandaigua  and  Lewiston,  and 
the  "  ridge  road,"  passing  through  it,  was  improved 
for  the  transportation  of  stores  and  munitions  of 
war.     This  relative  position  it  held  until  after  the 
building  of  the  Erie  Canal.     Men  of  culture  in  all 
professions  were  to  be  found  in  the  village.      Here 
Mr.  Selden  gained  his  first  distinction  as  an  attor- 
ney, and  here  he   found   his  wife,   Laura   Anne, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Abel  and  Laura  (Smith)  Baldwin, 
to  whom  he  was  married  September  35th,    1834. 
During  his  early  professional  career  Professor  Jlorse 
was  conducting  his  experiments  with  the  electric 
telegraph,  the  prospective  importance  of  which  was 
fully  appreciated  by  Mr.  Selden,  and  when,  in  1845, 
Mr.  Henry  O'Reilly,  a  former  journahst  of  Roch- 
ester,  entered  into   his  famous   contract  with  the 
Morse  patentees,  and  convened  a  few  of  the  public- 
spirited  citizens,  with  the  view  of  forming  a  com- 
pany, he  promptly  responded,    and  the  money  to 
build  a  section  of  forty  miles   between   Lancaster 
and    Harrisburg  was    immediately  subscribed  by 
Henry  R.   Selden,   Samuel    L.    Selden,   Jonathan 
Childs,    Ellsha  D.  Ely,  Hugh   T.   Brooks,   Micah 
Brooks,  John  S.  Skinner,  Hervey  Ely,  Alvah  Strong, 
and  George  Dawson.     These  gentlemen  were  associ- 
ated as  the  Atlantic,  Lake  and  Mississippi  Valley 
Telegraph  Company.     Henry  R.  Selden  was  elected 
President ;  Mr.  Dawson,  Treasurer,  and  Mr.  O'Reilly, 
Secretary.     At  a  later  period  Mr.  Selden  was  asso- 
ciated with  his  brother,  Samuel  L.  Selden,  in  the 
New  York  and  Mississippi  Valley  Printing  Tele- 
graph Company,  which  was  organized  for  the  use 
of  the  House  patent,  and  which  was  finally  consoli- 
dated with  other  organizations,  thus  forming  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company.     In  1851  Mr. 
Selden  received  the  appointment  of  Reporter  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  and  edited  the  New  York  Reports 
from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  volume,  inclusive.     He 
was  also  the  author  of  Selden's  Notes  of  Cases  in  iJie 
Court   of  Appeals,  covering  substantially  the  same 
period,  a  second  edition  of  which  was  published  at 
Albany  in  1878.     His  admirable  fitness  for  the  posi- 
tion was  universally  acknowledged,  and  the  work 
was  agreeable  to  his  tastes,  but  ill  health  compelled 
him  to  resign  in  1854.    At  this  time  the  Republican 
party  was  forming,   and  Mr,    Selden  was  drawn 
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within  its  ranks.  Tliough  having  no  ambition  for  a 
political  ofllce,  he  was  nominated  by  the  Republican 
State  Convention,  held  at  Syracuse  in  the  autumn 
of  1856,  as  a  candidate  for  Lieutenant  Governor,  on 
the  ticket  with  John  A.  King  for  Governor.  This 
did  not  prevent  his  leaving  for  Europe  on  the  15th 
of  October,  with  the  design  of  improving  liis  health, 
but  partly  on  business.  In  his  absence  he  was 
elected  by  a  very  large  plurality  over  the  Demo- 
cratic and  the  Native  American  candidates.  He  re- 
turned in  the  month  of  December,  in  time  to  enter 
upon  the  duties  of  the  office  at  the  'commencement 
of  the  term,  January  1st,  1857,  and,  having  been 
much  refreshed  by  his  voyage,  was  able  to  discharge 
them  vigorously  and  successfully.  As  the  presid- 
ing officer  of  the  Senate,  his  rulings  were  usually 
acquiesced  in  as  impartial,  and  sustained  by  prece- 
dent, and  controlled  the  turbulence  of  faction  dur- 
ing an  exciting  period  in  our  legislative  history.  In 
1858  Tale  College  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of 
LL.  D.  In  1859  he  removed  to  Rochester,  which  has 
ever  since  been  his  home.  On  the  retirement  of  his 
brother  from  the  Court  of  Appeals,  in  July,  1863,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  position  by  Governor  Morgan, 
who,  in  surveying  the  bar  of  the  State,  was  satis- 
fied that  he  could  name  no  more  suitable  successor. 
The  appointment  being  for  the  unexpired  term. 
Judge  Seldenwas  entitled,  under  the  constitution  of 
1846,  to  preside  over  the  court,  as  having  the  short- 
est time  to  serve,  but  he  declined  to  assume  that 
position,  and  insisted  that  Judge  Denio,  the  next  in 
order  of  succession,  should  be  the  Chief  Judge. 
The  estimate  of  Governor  Morgan  was  confirmed 
by  the  acumen  and  profound  research  manifested 
by  Judge  Selden  in  his  judicial  work,  and  he  was 
continued  on  the  bench  of  the  court  by  the  popular 
vote  in  November,  1863.  His  opinions  are  to  be 
found  in  Volumes  25th  to  31st,  inclusive,  of  the 
New  York  Reports,  and  evince  the  same  clear  and 
powerful  intellect  that  characterized  his  brother. 
In  January,  1865,  having  suffered  for  many  years 
from  an  affection  of  the  throat,  he  resigned  his  high 
office,  but  the  following  November  was  elected  to 
the  Assembly  of  the  State  from  the  Second  District 
of  Monroe  county.  Subsequently  he  went  to  Eu- 
rope, and'spent  two  years  on  the  Continent,  measur- 
ably re-establishing  his  health.  Returning  to  his 
practice  at  Rochester,  his  services  was  largely  sought 
for.  Among  the  cases  which  attracted  attention 
throughout  the  State  was  his  appearance  in  behalf 
of  Susan  B.  Anthony,  before  Judge  Hall,  of  the 
U.  S.  District  Court  at  Albany,  in  1873.  To  obtain 
the  release  of  Miss  Anthony,  charged  with  having 
illegally  voted  at  the  Presidential  election  of  1873, 
he  procured  a  writ  of  Mbea»  corpus,  and  argued, 


with  great  ability  and  learning,  that  women  are  citi- 
zens, and  that,  under  the  amendments  of  the  Consti- 
tutiou,  all  citizens  are  entitled  to  the  elective  fran- 
chise. In  1870,  on  the  reorganization  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals,  he  consented  to  be  a  candidate  on  the 
Republican  ticket  against  the  late  Chief  Judge  San- 
ford  E.  Church,  although  knowing,  from  the 
strength  of  the  opposing  party  at  the  time,  that  he 
could  not  be  elected.  He  was  one  of  the  callers  of 
the  celebrated  convention  of  1873,  which  nomin- 
ated Horace  Greeley  for  the  Presidency.  The  result 
was  so  unsatisfactory  to  him  that  he  has  never  since 
engaged  in  politics  in  any  way.  In  1875  he  was 
one  of  the  parties  in 'the  establishment  of  the  Com- 
mercial Bank  of  Rochester,  with  a  capital  of  $300,- 
000,  which  was  increased  to  |300,000  in  1876.  The 
state  of  his  health,  which  had  been  so  often  a  draw- 
back to  his  active  exertions,  caused  him,  in  1879,  to 
relinquish  his  profession,  since  which  time  he  has 
resided  quietly  at  his  Rochester  residence.  Like  his 
brother,  he  has  contributed  liberally  of  his  time  and 
means  to  the  charitable  institutions  of  the  city,  and, 
as  a  manager,  has  given  them  the  benefit  of  his 
sound  judgment  and  professional  knowledge.  The 
life-work  of  the  twain  stands  out  in  bold  relief  in 
the  legal  and  juridical  history  of  the  Empire  State. 
Judge  Henry  R.  Selden  has  buried  seven  children, 
and  has  living  three  sons  and  two  daughters :  one 
son,  Samuel  Lee  Selden,  is  practicing  law  at 
Rochester. 


SELYE,  HON.  LEWIS,  of  Rochester,  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  that  city  and  its  Representative  in 
the  Fortieth  Congress  of  the  United  States,  is  a 
descendant  of  Captain  Robert  Selye,  who  emigrated 
from  England  to  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  in 
1630,  and  was  born  in  Chittenango,  Madison  county, 
N.  Y.,  July  11th,  1804,  and  died  in  Rochester,  Janu- 
ary 37th,  1883.  In  many  respects  the  late  Mr.  Selye 
was  a  typical  self-made  man.  His  father,  who  was 
a  physician,  and  who  held  the  rank  of  Major  of 
Artillery,  died  of  wounds  received  in  an  artillery 
duel  which  occurred  at  Black  Rock  during  the  war 
of  1813-1814,  leaving  his  financial  affairs  in  such  a 
state  as  to  preclude  his  family  from  enjoying  the  ad- 
vantages which  they  had  before  his  death.  Lewis 
Selye's  education  was  such  as  the  common  schools 
of  the  early  part  of  the  century  afforded,  and  his 
ambition  in  youth  was  to  excel  in  some  useful  call- 
ing that  would  afford  him  the  assurance  of  a  reason- 
able competence  in  advanced  life.  Starting  in  his 
career  with  these  modest  expectations  and  a  good 
stock  of  health,  he  apprenticed  himself  to  a  black- 
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smith,  and  in  1824,  having  acquired  the  trade,  he 
settled  in  Rochester,  where  he  set  up  a  forge  and 
■blacksmith's  shop  on  the  south  side  of  Main  street, 
near  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  where  the  Roches- 
ter Bemocrat  and  Ohronide  building  now  stands. 
Workflowed  in,  and,  seeking  larger  quarters,  later  he 
removed  to  the  corner  of  Mill  and  Furnace  streets, 
where  he  extended  his  business  to  the  manufacture 
of  various  implements  in  iron,  and  finally  to  the 
manufacture  of  hand  fire  engines,  which  were  ex- 
clusively in  use  in  that  day.     To  this  latter  branch 
of  his  business  he  paid  special  attention,  and  his 
engines,  which  were  models  of  perfection  and  utility, 
soon  became  famous.     Nearly  half  a  century  ago 
Henry  O'Reilly,  the  industrious  and  impartial  annal- 
ist of  Rochester,  noted  the  skill  and  success  of  Mr. 
Selye,  and,  in  his  history  of  that  place,  alluded  to  the 
labors  of  his  townsman  in  most  flattering  terms, 
complimenting  him  in  particular  on  the  fact  that, 
through  the  force  of  his  own  skill  and  energy,  un- 
aided by  stock  companies  or  capitalists,  he  had  suc- 
cessfully established  an  extensive  and    important 
manufacturing  business,  and  had  given  a  marked 
impetus  to  local  trade  and  industry.     Mr.   Selye 
early  acquired  considerable  water  right  and  other 
property  in  and  about  Mill  street,  in  Rochester,  and, 
his  means  becoming  abundant,  he  erected  what  was 
known  as  the  "  Selye  Buildings,"  together  with  the 
large  stone  building  in  the  rear,  where  are  now  the 
Judson  Governor  Manufactory  and  Pin  Works,  and 
the  factory  of  the  Kelly  Lamp  Company.     In  1837 
came  the  memorable  panic,  and  Mr.  Selye,  being  ex- 
tensively engaged  in  projected  railroad  enterprises, 
in  which  he  had  been  to  much  expense,  and  having 
endorsed  paper  for  others,  was  carried  down  in  the 
general  flnancial  crash.     Recovering  from  that  dis- 
astrous period,  he  was  again  on  the  high  road  of 
prosperity,  when,  in  1849,  his  manufactory,  located 
where  the  Hayden  building  now  stands,  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Furnace  and  State  streets,  was  burned  to  the 
ground  with  his  entire  stock,  consisting  of  nearly  a 
dozen  Are  engines  completed,  or  in  course  of  con- 
struction.   His  indomitable    energy  soon    brought 
him  again  to  the  front,  and  he  then  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  public  affairs,  for  which  his  active  tempera- 
ment and  great  mental  shrewdness  specially  fitted 
him.     He  was  for  a  number  of  terms  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Monroe  county,  and  in 
1841  was  elected  to  the  Common  Council  of  Roches- 
ter as  Alderman  from  the  Second  Ward.     There 
were  then  but  five  wards  in  the  city,  and  Mr.  Selye's 
associates  in  the  Board  were  Johnson  I.  Robbins, 
Joseph  Field,  W.  W.  Howell,  and  Aaron  Erickson  ; 
the  late  Elijah  F.  Smith  being  then  Mayor.     In  1843 
he  was  again  elected  Alderman  from  the  Second 


Ward,  and,  in  1858-58  and  1871,   represented  the 
Ninth  Ward  in  the  Common  Council,  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  most  influential  and  useful  members, 
rendering  most  efficient  service  as  Chairman  of  the 
Street  Committee,  which  then  had  entire  charge  of 
all  street  improvements,  and  which,  in  1856-1859,  de- 
veloped that  system  of  public  improvement  which 
has  made  Rochester  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities 
of  the  Union.     During  the   panic  of  1856-57  Mr. 
Selye  caused  the  Common  Council  to  pass  an  ordi- 
nance appropriating  $30,000  for   the    purpose    of 
breaking  stone  for  the  Macadam  pavements  of  the 
city,  his  chief  idea  being  to  afford  employment  for 
the  hundreds  of  men  of  family  who  were  walking 
the  streets  with  nothing  to  do  during  the  extreme 
hard  times  of  that  period.     Providing  himself  with 
stone  hammers  ready  for  work,  he  was  accustomed 
to  ride  about  the  city,  and,  accosting  the  dejected, 
idle  fellow  citizens  whom  he  met  on  the  street  with 
the  salutation,  "Do  you  want  work  ?"  cheerily  pro- 
posed to   all  such  :   "  Break  up  these  stones  into 
Macadam  and  I  will  give  you  one  dollar  per  yard." 
He  not  only  exhausted  the  appropriation  in  reliev- 
ing distress  during  that  winter  of  want,  but  added 
several  thousand  dollars  of  his  own  funds  in  afford- 
ing employnient  to  all.     From  this  philanthropic 
act    he   received  the   sobriquet  of  "stone-bruise." 
One  of  the  special  reforms  introduced  by  Mr.  Selye 
while  Alderman  was  an  ordinance  requiring  wide 
tires  on  the  wheels  of  all  wagons  employed  in  heavy 
work,  with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of  the  Macad- 
am system  of  pavement  which  prevails  in  Rochester, 
an  ordinance  which,  despite  its  acknowledged  bene- 
fit, became  a  dead  letter  when  he  was  no  longer  in 
the  city  government.     His    pride    in    the    city  of 
Rochester  was  always  very  great,  and  in  a  variety  of 
ways  he  evinced  a  degree  of  interest  in  local  im- 
provements which  alone    would    apparently  have 
sufficed  to  ensure  his  marked  popularity.     Recog- 
nizing the  beauty  and  value  of  shade  trees  in  a  busy 
city,  he  caused  to  be  planted  almost  all  of  those  now 
lining  Lake  avenue,   which    he    surrounded  with 
wooden  railings,  and  otherwise  fostered  and  pro- 
tected, himself  bearing  the  entire  expense.     In  1848 
he  was  chosen  County  Treasurer,  his  term  expiring 
in  1851.     Three  years  later  he  was  re-elected  to  the 
same  office,  and  served  another  term.     Generosity 
was  a  prominent  trait  of  his  character.     It  is  well 
known  that  in  many  cases  he  paid  out  of  his  own 
purse  the  entire  tax  for  improvements  levied  on  the 
property  of  poor  and  struggling  persons  who  were 
likely  to  have  been  burdened  by  them,  and  that  in 
numerous  other  cases  he    gave   liberal  assistance 
towards  meeting  the  tax ;  and  it  is  also  said  that 
there  are  several  prominent  men  to-day  in  Rochester 
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who  owe  their  education  and  start  in  life  to  his 
beneficence.     To  most  of  the  local  and  religious 
charitable  undertakings  he  contributed  freely,  and 
his  benefactions  to  the  needy  were  frequent  and 
•  generous  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.     Mr.  Selye's 
political  convictions   caused  him  to  act  with  the 
Whig  party  in  his  early  career,  and  to  become  a  Ke- 
publican  when  the  latter  party  developed  from  the 
former.     Nevertheless  he  preserved  to  the  last  a 
spirit  of  independence  which  did  honor  to  his  man- 
hood and  proved  the  sturdy  sense  he  had  of  indivi- 
dual  responsibility.  By  some  he  was  perhaps  deemed 
obstinate,  but  this  obstinacy  was  rarely  anything 
more  than  an  emphatic  protest  against  the  system 
of  "dragooning,"  which,  throughout  his  political 
career,  he  opposed  and  reprobated.     In  1866  he  as- 
pired to  a  seat  in  the  National  Congress,  personally 
convinced  that  his  interests  and  experience  qualified 
him  to  represent  Eochester  in  that    body.     Hon. 
Roswell  Hart,  who  then  represented  the  district,  and 
had  been  elected  by  the  Republicans,  was  again 
placed  in  nomination  for  the  oflice  by  that  party. 
Mr.  Selye  took  the  field  as  an  Independent  candi- 
date.    Party  lines  in  this  canvass  were  not  closely 
drawn,  from  the  fact  that  the  Democratic  Congres- 
sional Committee,  recognizing  the  hopeless  minority 
of  their  party  in  the  district,  decided  not  to  call  a 
nominating  convention.     Mr.  Selye's  popularity  ex- 
tended to  both  parties,  and  he  secured  the  election 
by  a  majority  of  3,034  votes.     In  the  Fortieth  Con- 
gress he  performed  efficient  and  satisfactory  service, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Manufac- 
tures and  Revolutionary  Pensions.    Becoming  ac- 
quainted with  President  Johnson,  a  warm  friend- 
ship grew  up  between  him  and  the  Chief  Magistrate 
of  the  nation,  owing  in  a  large  degree,  it  is  surmised, 
to  the  sympathy  between  them  growing  out  of  the 
similarity  of  their  early  and  imaided  struggles  in  life. 
Towards  the  close  of  his  term  in  Congress,  in  1868, 
Mr.  Selye  established  the  Rochester  Daily  Ghronicle, 
with  Mr.  Charles  S.  Collins,  now  of  the  Troy  Times, 
as  editor,  and  with   such  men  as  E.  Peshine  Smith, 
J.  Henri  Brown,  and  other  widely  known  writers  as 
frequent  contributors  to  its  editorial  columns.    This 
enterprise  had  just  been  placed  upon  a  paying  basis, 
as  the  books  of  the  concern  plainly  indicated,  when, 
tiring  of  the  minutiae  of  newspaper  life,  Mr.  Selye 
sold  the  plant,  by  a  verbal  bargain,  for  $55,000, 
which  sum  he  failed  ever  to  receive,  and  the  paper, 
with  its  large  subscription  list,  was,  in  1870,  consoli- 
dated with  the  Democrat,  giving  the  latter  paper  the 
infusion  of  vitality  and  strength  which  it  has  since 
enjoyed.     During  the  years  that  the  canals  of  the 
State  were  kept  in  repair  by  contract,  Mr.  Selye  had 
charge  at  times,  if  not  all  or  most  of  the  time,  of  that 


portion  of  this  important  water  way  between  Syra- 
cuse and  Buffalo,  and  he  was  noted  for  the  prompt- 
ness and  thoroughness  of  his  work.     The  great  "  ox  . 
bow  "  break,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  east 
of  Pittsford,  occurred  on  one  of  his  sections,  and 
its  speedy  repair,  by  which  the  boats  were  again 
running  in  eleven  days,  was  a  remarkable  work. 
In  1859-1860  he  built  the  jetty  pier  and  State  break- 
water at  Buffalo.     During  the  war  he  made  a  num- 
ber of  successful  speculations,  and  added  largely  to 
his  fortune  ;  but,  by  his  benefactions  and  yielding  to 
the  oil  fever,  he  subsequently  lost  his  entire  busi- 
ness capital,  and  his  property  was  finally  reduced  to 
his  Lake  View  residence  in  Rochester,  consisting  of 
a  fine  dwelling  and  some  thirty  acres  of  land  availa- 
ble for  choice  building  lots.     Throughout  his  long 
and  industrious  life  he  was  noted  for  his  fine  phys- 
ique   and    extraordinary  strength  and  endurance. 
His  will  and    courage  were  in  keeping  with  his 
physical  powers,  and  his  energy  and  perseverance, 
in  whatever  he  undertook,  had  almost  become  a 
proverb  among  his  fellow  citizens.     To  the  last  he 
maintained  his  unwearied  activity,  and  his  death  re- 
sulted not  from  the  maladies  which  persecute  the 
aged  and  infirm,  but  from  the  effects  of  an  unfortu- 
nate accident.       By  an  unusual  fatality  (for  the 
seven  generations  of  Mr.    Selye's    ancestors  have 
lived  and  died  on  the  American  continent)  all  the 
heads  of  families  have  died  in  a  tragic  manner, — 
from  Nathaniel,  who  was  killed  in  the  swamp  fight 
of  King  Philip's  war  in  1665,   six  generations  in  a 
direct  line  have  fallen  in  battle  in  the  service  of 
their  country.     Lewis  Selye,  escaping  war,  at  last 
kept  the  record  complete  in  his  own  accidental 
death.     While  walking  to  his  house  in  the  latter 
part  of  January,  1883,  he  lost  his  footing  upon  the 
icy  pavement  on  Lake  avenue,  near  the  corner  of 
Roe  street,  and  in  his  fall  fractured  his  right  leg, 
the  bone  being  broken  squarely  off  close  to  the  hip 
joint.     The  shock  was  a  severe  one,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  paralysis  of  various  important  organs, 
which  thenceforth  failed  to  perform  their  office. 
The  best  medical  attendance  failed  to  rally  the  suf- 
ferer, and  on  the  37th  of  the  month,  five  days  after 
sustaining  the  injury,  death  ensued.     Mr.  Selye  was 
married  three  times.    In  1839  he  married  Miss  Lau- 
renda  Kennedy,  of  Rochester,  who  died  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  October  30  of  the  same  year,  leaving 
no  issue.     In  1831  he  was  married  to  Miss  Deborah 
A.  Storms,  of  Rochester,  who  died  in  child-birth  in 
1834.     The  latter  lady  bore  him  two  children — Jo- 
sephine H.  Selye,  born  in  1833,  and  who  died  Janu- 
ary 13,  1880,    the  widow  of  James  M.  McElroy, 
Deputy  County  Treasurer ;  and  William  Wirt  Selye, 
born  in  1834,  and  who  died,  unmarried,  at  Cheyenne, 
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"Wyoming  Territory,  October  1,  1873.  On  June  21, 
1837,  he  was  again  married  to  Miss  Harriet  Vir- 
ginia Santee,  of  Lucerne  county,  Penn.  This  lady 
died  December  38,  1859,  having  borne  him  three 
children  :  Lewis  BIwood  Selye,  born  June  2,  1838, 
and  who  died  April  11, 1852  ;  Harriet  Laddell  Selye, 
born  January  23, 1841,  and  who  died  June  1,  1848  ; 
and  De  Villo  White  Selye,  born  February  13, 
1848,  and  who  is  now  a  bachelor  and  a  news- 
paperman, and  a  resident  of  Fresno  City,  California. 
The  death  of  such  a  citizen  as  Mr.  Selye,  who  had 
prominently  identified  himself  with  the  growth  and 
prosperity  of  Rochester  for  a  period  of  nearly  sixty 
years,  could  not  fail  to  touch  the  feelings  of  the 
people  of  that  city,  and  affected  all  classes.  From 
the  numerous  resolutions  of  sympathy  passed,  the 
following  are  selected,  owing  to  the  fact  of  their 
coming  from  two  widely  distinct  organizations,  in 
both  of  which  he  was  warmly  interested  : 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Monroe  County  Savings  Bank,  held  on  the  30th  day 
of  January,  1883,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  death 
of  Lewis  Selye,  the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted : 

Mesolmd,  That,  while  we  bow  to  the  will  of  Provi- 
dence in  the  removal  by  death,  on  the  27th  instant, 
of  Lewis  Selye  from  our  Board  of  Trustees,  of  which 
he  was  a  prominent  member  from  the  first  organiza- 
tion of  the  Bank,  we  express  our  sorrow  and  our  sense 
of  personal  loss  and  affliction  in  this  dispensation. 

We  hereby  record  our  appreciation  of  his  personal 
fidelity  to  all  his  trusts,  and  of  the  benevolence 
and  generosity  of  his  disposition,  not  only  in  his  re- 
lations to  this  Board,  but  in  all  his  public  relations 
in  this  comm\mity,  where  he  lived  so  long. 

We  deeply  sympathize  with  the  bereaved  family 
of  our  late  associate,  and  desire  to  manifest  our  feel- 
ing by  attending  his  funeral  in  a  body. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  enter  these  resolutions 
upon  the  minutes  of  the  Bank,  and  that  a  copy  be 
transmitted  to  his  family. 

Joseph  Curtis,  President. 

David  Hott,  Secretary. 

The  Officers  and  members  of  the  Selye  Citizen's 
Corps,  8th  Separate  Company,  National  Guard  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  by  the  death  of  our  friend 
and  patron,  Hon.  Lewis  Selye,  are  again  reminded 
of  the  immutability  of  nature's  laws  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  life. 

We  mourn  his  loss  as  a  citizen,  public  spirited  and 
generous,  who  has  placed  his  mark  at  many  points 
m  the  history  and  improvement  of  our  beautiful 
and  prosperous  city. 

We  sorrow  with  loving  friends,  remembering  full 
well  his  oft-repeated  acts  of  kindness  and  friendship 
to  this  organization,  whose  patron  he  was,  and 
whose  name  it  bears. 

We  will  cherish  his  memory  as  our  patron  and 
friend,  and  as  a  citizen  whose  whole-souled  individu- 
ality will  always  remain  a  monument  to  his  name. 
Capt.  H.  B.  Hbndbeson, 
Lieut.  C.  H.  Mandeville, 
Lieut.  T.  A.  Raymond, 

Committee. 


In  all  his  walks  Mr.  Selye  was  an  upright,  ex- 
emplary, generous  man.  There  is  scarcely  a  public 
institution  of  learning  in  the  State  of  any  age  but 
has  acknowledged  his  bounty,  while  his  private 
benefactions  were  constant  and  manifold.  Indeed, 
the  fame  of  his  generosity  was  such  that 
he  was  beset  in  his  office  and  on  the  streets  by 
applicants  for  that  charity  which  he  was  con- 
tinuously dispensing  from  his  ever  generous 
hands. 


SIBLEY,  HON.  HIRAM,  of  the  city  of  Rochester, 
a  man  of  national  reputation  as  the  originator 
of  great  enterprises,  and  as  the  most  extensive 
farmer  and  seedsman  in  this  country,  was  born  at 
North  Adams,  Berkshire  county,  Mass.,  February 
6th,  1807,  and  is  the  second  son  of  Benjamin  and 
Zilpha  Davis  Sibley.  Benjamin  was  the  son  of 
Timothy  Sibley,  of  Sutton,  Mass.,  who  was  the 
father  of  fifteen  children — twelve  sons  and  three 
daughters :  eight  of  these,  including  Benjamin, 
lived  to  the  aggregate  age  of  677  years,  an  average 
of  about  seventy-five  years  and  three  months.  From 
the  most  unpromising  beginnings,  without  educa- 
tion, Hiram  Sibley  has  risen  to  a  position  of  useful- 
ness and  affluence.  His  youth  was  passed  among 
his  native  hills.  He  was  a  mechanical  genius  by 
nature.  Banter  with  a  neighboring  shoemaker  led 
to  his  attempt  to  make  a  shoe  on  the  spot,  and  he 
was  at  once  placed  on  the  shoemaker's  bench.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen  years  he  migrated  to  the  Genesee 
Valley,  where  he  was  employed  in  a  machine  shop, 
and  subsequently  in  wool  carding.  Before  he  was 
of  age  he  had  mastered  five  different  trades.  Three 
of  these  years  were  passed  in  Livingston  county. 
His  first  occupation  on  his  own  account  was  as  a 
shoemaker  at  North  Adams ;  then  he  did  business 
successively  as  a  machinist  and  wool  carder  in  Liv- 
ingston county,  N.  Y.  ;  after  which  he  established 
himself  at  Mendon,  fourteen  miles  south  of  Roches- 
ter, a  manufacturing  village,  now  known  as  Sibley- 
ville,  where  he  had  a  foundry  and  machine  shop. 
When  in  the  wool  carding  business  at  Sparta  and 
Mount  Morris,  in  Livingston  county,  he  worked  in 
the  same  shop,  located  near  the  line  of  the  two 
towns,  where  Millard  Fillmore  had  been  employed 
and  learned  his  trade  ;  beginning  just  after  a  fare- 
well ball  was  given  to  Mr.  Fillmore  by  his  fellow 
workmen.  Increase  of  reputation  and  Influence 
brought  Mr,  Sibley  opportunities  for  office.  He  was 
elected  by  the  Democrats  Sheriff  of  Monroe  county, 
in  1843,  when  he  removed  to  Rochester ;  but  his 
political  career  was  short,  for  a    more   important 
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matter  was  occupying  his  mind.  From  the  moment 
of  the  first  success  of  Professor  Morse  with  his  ex- 
periments in  telegraphy,  Mr.  Sibley  had  been  quick 
to  discern  the  vast  promise  of  the  invention  ;  and  in 
1840  he  went  to  Washington  to  assist  Professor 
Morse  and  Ezra  Cornell  in  procuring  an  appropria- 
tion of  $40,000  from  Congress  to  build  a  line  from 
Washington  to  Baltimore,  the  first  put  up  in  Amer- 
ica. Strong  prejudices  had  to  be  overcome.  On 
Mr.  Sibley's  meeting  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
having  the  matter  in  charge,  and  expressing  the 
hope  that  the  application  would  be  granted,  he  re- 
ceived for  answer :  "  We  had  made  up  our  minds  to 
allow  the  appropriation,  when  the  Professor  came  in 
and  upset  everything.  Why  !  he  undertook  to  tell 
us  that  he  could  send  ten  words  from  Washington  to 
Baltimore  in  two  minutes.  Good  heavens  I  Twenty 
minutes  is  quick  enough,  but  two  minutes  is  non- 
sense. The  Professor  is  too  radical  and  visionary, 
and  I  doubt  if  the  committee  recommend  the  sum  to 
be  risked  in  such  a  manner."  Mr.  Sibley's  sound 
arguments  and  persuasiveness  prevailed,  though  he 
took  care  not  to  say,  what  he  believed,  that  the  Pro- 
fessor was  right  as  to  the  two  minutes.  Their  joint 
efforts  secured  the  subsidy  of  $40,000.  This  exam- 
ple stimulated  other  inventors,  and  in  a  few  years 
several  patents  were  in  use,  and  various  lines  had 
been  constructed  by  difiEerent  companies.  The  busi- 
ness was  so  divided  as  to  be  always  unprofitable. 
Mr.  Sibley  conceived  the  plan  of  uniting  all  the 
patents  and  companies  in  one  organization.  After 
three  years  of  almost  unceasing  toil  he  succeeded  in 
buying  up  the  stock  of  the  different  corporations, 
some  of  it  at  a  price  as  low  as  two  cents  on  the  dol- 
lar, and  in  consolidating  the  lines  which  then  ex- 
tended over  portions  of  thirteen  States.  The  West- 
ern Union  Telegraph  Company  was  thus  organized, 
with  Mr.  Sibley  as  the  first  President.  Under  his 
management  for  sixteen  years,  the  number  of  tele- 
graphic offices  was  increased  from  132  to  over  4,000, 
and  the  value  of  the  property  from  $320,000  to  $48,- 
000,000.  In  the  project  of  uniting  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  by  a  line  to  California,  he  stood  nearly 
alone.  At  a  meeting  of  the  prominent  telegraph 
men  of  New  York  a  committee  was  appointed  to  re- 
port upon  his  proposed  plan,  whose  verdict  was  that 
it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  build  the  line ; 
that,  if  built,  the  Indians  would  destroy  it ;  and  that 
it  would  not  pay,  even  if  built,  and  not  destroyed. 
His  reply  was  characteristic  :  that  it  should  be  built, 
if  he  had  to  build  it  alone.  He  went  to  Washing- 
ton, procured  the  necessary  legislation,  and  was  the 
sole  contractor  with  the  Government.  The  West- 
ern Union  Telegraph  Company  afterwards  as- 
siuned    the    contract,    and    built    the    line,  under 


Mr.  Sibley's  administration  as  President,  ten  years 
in  advance  of  the  railroad.  Not  satisfied  with 
this  success  at  home,  he  sought  to  unite  the 
two  hemispheres  by  way  of  Alaska  and  Siberia, 
under  P.  McD.  CoUins's  franchise.  On  visit- 
ing Russia  with  Mr.  Collins  in  the  winter  of 
1864-65,  he  was  cordially  received  and  entertained 
by  the  Czar,  who  approved  the  plan.  A  most  favor- 
able impression  had  preceded  him.  For  when  the 
Russian  squadron  visited  New  York  in  1863, — the 
year  after  Russia  and  Great  Britain  had  declined  the 
overture  of  the  French  Government  for  joint  medi- 
ation in  the  American  conflict, — Mr.  Sibley  and  other 
prominent  gentlemen  were  untiring  in  efforts  to  en- 
tertain the  Russian  Admiral,  Lusoffski,  in  a  becom- 
ing manner.  Mr.  Sibley  was  among  the  foremost 
in  the  arrangements  of  the  committee  of  reception. 
So  marked  were  his  personal  kindnesses  that,  when 
the  Admiral  returned,  he  mentioned  Mr.  Sibley  by 
name  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  thus  unex- 
pectedly prepared  the  way  for  the  friendship  of  that 
generous  monarch.  During  Mr.  Sibley's  stay  in  St. 
Petersburg  he  was  honored  in  a  manner  only  ac- 
corded to  those  who  enjoy  the  special  favor  of  roy- 
alty. Just  before  his  arrival  the  Czar  had  returned 
from  the  burial  of  his  son  at  Nice ;  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  long  honored  custom  when  the  head  of 
the  Empire  goes  abroad  and  returns,  he  held  the 
ceremony  of  "counting  the  Emperor's  jewels;" 
which  means  an  invitation  to  those  whom  his  Ma- 
jesty desires  to  compliment  as  his  friends,  without 
regard  to  court  etiquette  or  the  formalities  of  offi- 
cial rank.  At  this  grand  reception  in  the  palace  at 
Tsarskozela,  seventeen  miles  from  St.  Petersburg, 
Mr.  Sibley  was  the  second  on  the  list,  the  French 
Ambassador  being  the  first,  and  Prince  Gortsclia- 
cofE,  the  Prime  Minister,  the  third.  This  order  was 
observed  also  in  the  procession  of  250  court  carri- 
ages with  outriders,  Mr.  Sibley's  carriage  being  the 
second  in  the  line.  On  this  occasion  Prince  Gortscha- 
cofE,  turning  to  Mr.  Sibley,  said :  "  Sir  !  If  I  remem- 
ber rightly,  in  the  course  of  a  very  pleasant  conver- 
sation had  with  you  a  few  days  since,  at  the  State 
Department,  you  expressed  your  surprise  at  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  attending  upon  all  court 
ceremony.  Now,  Sir !  when  you  take  prece- 
dence of  the  Prime  Minister,  I  trust  you  are  more 
reconciled  to  the  usages  attendant  upon  royalty, 
which  were  so  repugnant  to  your  democratic  ideas. " 
Such  an  honor  was  gratefully  appreciated  by  Mr. 
Sibley  ;  for  it  meant  the  most  sincere  respect  of  the 
"Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias"  for  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  and  a  recognition  of  the  courtesies 
conferred  upon  his  fleet  when  in  American  waters. 
Mr.  Sibley  was  duly  complimented  by  the  members 
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of  the  Royal  family  and  others  present,  Including  the 
Ambassadors  of  the  great  powers.  Mr.  Collins,  his 
colleague  in  the  telegraph  enterprise,  shared  in  these 
attentions.  Mr.  Sibley  was  recorded  in  the  official 
blue  book  of  the  State  Department  of  St.  Peters- 
burg as  "  the  distinguished  American,"  by  which 
title  he  was  generally  known.  Of  this  book  he  has 
a  copy  as  a  souvenir  of  his  Russian  experience.  His 
intercourse  with  the  Russian  authorities  was  also 
facilitated  by  a  very  complimentary  letter  from 
Secretary  Seward  to  Prince  Gortschacoff.  The  Rus- 
sian Government  agreed  to  build  the  line  from  Ir- 
kootsk  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amoor  River.  After 
1,500  miles  of  wire  had  been  put  up,  the  final  suc- 
cess of  the  Atlantic  Cable  caused  the  abandonment 
of  the  Hue  at  a  loss  of  $3,000,000.  This  was  a  loss 
in  the  midst  of  success,  for  Mr.  Sibley  had  demon- 
strated the  feasibility  of  putting  a  telegraphic 
girdle  round  the  earth.  In  railway  enterprises 
the  accomplishments  of  his  energy  and  manage- 
ment have  been  no  less  signal  than  in  the 
establishment  of  the  telegraph.  One  of  these  was 
the  important  line  of  the  Southern  Michigan  and 
Northern  Indiana  Railway.  His  principal  efforts  in 
this  direction  have  been  in  the  Southern  States. 
After  the  war,  prompted  more  by  the  desire  of  re- 
storing amicable  relations,  than  by  the  prospect  of 
gain,  he  made  large  and  varied  investments  at  the 
South,  and  did  much  to  promote  renewed  business 
activity.  At  Saginaw,  Mich.,  he  became  a  large 
lumber  and  salt  manufacturer.  He  bought  much 
property  in  Michigan,  and  at  one  time  owned  vast 
tracts  in  the  Lake  Superior  region,  where  the  most 
valuable  mines  have  since  been  worked.  While  he 
has  been  interested  in  bank  and  manufacturing 
stocks,  his  larger  investments  have  been  in  land. 
Much  of  his  pleasure  has  been  derived  from  reclaim- 
ing waste  territory  and  unproductive  investments, 
which  have  been  abandoned  by  others  as  hopeless. 
The  satisfying  aim  of  his  ambition  incites  him  to 
difBcult  undertakings,  that  add  to  the  wealth  and 
happiness  of  the  community,  from  which  others  have 
shrunk,  or  in  which  others  have  made  shipwreck. 
Besides  his  stupendous  achievements  in  telegraph 
and  railway  extension,  he  is  unrivaled  as  a  farmer 
and  seed  grower,  and  he  has  placed  the  stamp  of  his 
genius  on  these  occupations,  in  which  many  have 
been  content  to  work  In  the  well  worn  ruts  of  their 
predecessors.  The  seed  business  was  commenced 
in  Rochester  thirty  years  ago.  Later  Mr.  Sibley  un- 
dertook to  supply  seeds  of  his  own  importation  and 
raising  and  others'  growth,  under  a  personal  knowl- 
edge of  their  vitality  and  comparative  value.  He 
instituted  many  experiments  for  the  improvement 
of  plants,  with  reference  to  their  seed-bearing  quali- 


ties, and  has  built  up  a  business  as  unique  in  its 
character  as  it  is  unprecedented  in  amount.  He 
cultivates  the  largest  farm  in  the  State,  occupying 
Howland  Island,  of  3,500  acres,  in  Cayuga  county, 
near  the  Erie  Canal  and  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad,  which  is  largely  devoted  to  seed  culture  : 
a  portion  is  used  for  cereals,  and  500  head  of  cattle 
are  kept.  On  the  Fox  Ridge  farm,  through  which 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad  passes,  where  many 
seeds  and  bulbs  are  grown,  he  has.  reclaimed  a 
swamp  of  600  hundred  acres,  making  of  great  value 
what  was  worthless  in  other  hands,  a  kind  of  opera- 
tion which  affords  him  much  delight.  His  owner- 
ship embraces  fourteen  other  farms  in  this  State, 
and  also  large  estates  in  Michigan  and  Illinois.  The 
seed  business  is  conducted  under  the  firm  name  of 
Hiram  Sibley  &  Co.,  at  Rochester  and  Chicago, 
where  huge  structures  afford  accommodations  for  the 
storage  and  handling  of  seeds  on  the  most  extensive 
scale.  An  efficient  means  for  the  improvement  of 
the  seeds  is  their  cultivation  in  different  climates. 
In  addition  to  widely  separated  seed  farms  in  this 
country,  the  firm  has  growing,  under  its  directions, 
several  thousands  of  acres  in  Canada,  England, 
France,  Germany,  Holland,  and  Italy.  Experimental 
grounds  and  greenhouses  are  attached  to  the  Roch- 
ester and  Chicago  establishments,  where  a  sample  of 
every  parcel  of  seeds  is  tested,  and  experiments  con- 
ducted with  new  varieties.  One  department  of  the 
business  is  for  the  sale  of  horticultural  and  agricul- 
tural implements  of  all  kinds.  A  new  department 
supplies  ornamental  grasses,  immortelles,  and  simi- 
lar plants  used  by  florists  for  decorating  and  for 
funeral  emblems.  Plants  for  these  purposes  are  im- 
ported from  Germany,  France,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  other  countries,  and  dyed  and  colored  by 
the  best  artists  here.  As  an  illustration  of  their 
methods  of  business,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
firm  has  distributed  gratuitously,  the  past  year, 
$5,000  in  seeds  and  prizes  for  essays  on  gai-dening  in 
the  Southern  States,  designed  to  foster  the  interests 
of  horticulture  in  that  section.  The  largest  farm 
owned  by  Mr.  Sibley,  and  the  largest  cultivated 
farm  in  the  world,  deserves  a  special  description. 
This  is  the  "  SullivantFarm,"  as  formerly  desig- 
nated, but  now  known  as  the  "  Burr  Oaks  Farm," 
originally  40,000  acres,  situated  about  100  miles  south 
of  Chicago,  on  both  sides  of  the  Wabash,  St.  Louis 
and  Pacific  Railroad.  The  property  passed  into  the 
hands  of  an  assignee,  and,  on  Mr.  Sullivant's  death 
in  1879,  came  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Sibley,  His 
first  step  was  to  change  the  whole  plan  of  cultiva- 
tion. Convinced  that  so  large  a  territory  could  not 
be  worked  profitably  by  hired  labor,  he  divided  it 
into  small  tracts,  until  there  are  now  many  hundreds 
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of  such  farms  :  146  of  these  are  occupied  by  tenants 
working  on  shares,  consisting  of  about  equal  propor- 
tions of  Americans,  Germans,  Swedes,  and  French- 
men. A  house  and  a  barn  have  been  erected  on 
each  tract,  and  implements  and  agricultural  machines 
provided.  At  the  centre,  on  the  railway,  is  a 
four-story  warehouse,  having  a  storage  capacity 
of  20,000  bushels,  used  as  a  depot  for  the  seeds 
grown  on  the  farm,  from  which  they  are  shipped  as 
wanted  to  the  establishments  in  Chicago  and  Eoches- 
ter.  The  largest  elevator  on  the  line  of  the  railway 
has  been  built  at  a  cost  of  over  $20,000  :  its  capacity 
is  50,000  bushels,  and  it  has  a  mill  capable  of  shell- 
ing and  loading  twenty-five  cars  of  corn  a  day. 
Near  by  is  a  flax  mill,  also  run  by  steam,  for  con- 
verting flax  straw  into  stock  for  bagging  and  up- 
holstery. Another  engine  is  used  for  grinding  feed. 
Within  four  years  there  has  sprung  up  on  the  prop- 
erty a  village  containing  one  hundred  buildings, 
called  Sibley  by  the  people,  which  is  supplied  with 
schools,  churches,  a  newspaper,  telegraph  office,  and 
the  largest  hotel  on  the  route  between  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis.  A  fine  station  house  is  to  be  erected  by 
the  railway  company.  Mr.  Sibley  is  the  President 
and  largest  stockholder  of  the  Bank  of  Monroe,  at 
Rochester,  and  is  connected  with  various  institutions. 
He  has  not  acquired  wealth  simply  to  hoard  it.  The 
Sibley  College  of  Mechanic  Arts,  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, at  Ithaca,  which  he  founded,  and  endowed  at  a 
cost  of  $100,000,  has  afforded  a  practical  education 
to  many  hundreds  of  students.  Sibley  Hall,  costing 
more  than  $100,000,  is  his  contribution  for  a  public 
library,  and  for  the  use  of  the  University  of  Roches- 
ter for  its  library  and  cabinets  :  it  is  a  magnificent 
fire-proof  structure  of  brown-stone,  trimmed  with 
white,  and  enriched  with  appropriate  statuary.  Mrs. 
Sibley  has  also  made  large  donations  to  the  hospitals 
and  other  charitable  institutions  in  Rochester  and 
elsewhere.  She  erected,  at  a  cost  of  $35,000,  St. 
John's  Episcopal  Church,  in  North  Adams,  Mass., 
her  native  village.  Mr.  Sibley  has  one  son  and  one 
daughter  living :  Hiram  W.  Sibley,  who  married  the 
only  child  of  Fletcher  Harper,  Jr.,  and  resides  in 
New  York,  and  Emily  Sibley  Averell,  who  resides 
in  Rochester.  He  has  lost  two  children  :  Louise 
Sibley  Atkinson  and  Giles  B.  Sibley.  A  quotation 
from  Mr.  Sibley's  address  to  the  students  of  Sibley 
College,  during  a  recent  visit  to  Ithaca,  is  illustra- 
tive of  his  practical  thought  and  expression,  and  a 
fitting  close  to  this  brief  sketch  of  his  practical  life  : 
"  There  are  two  most  valuable  possessions,  which  no 
search  warrant  can  get  at,  which  no  execution  can 
take  away,  and  which  no  reverse  of  fortune  can  de- 
stroy :  they  are  what  a  man  puts  into  his  head— 
and  into  his  hands — sldll." 


SMITH,  HON.  ERASMUS  DARWIN,  LL.  D.,  ex- 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
was  born  at  De  Ruyter,  Madison  county,  on  the  10th 
day  of  October,  1806.  De  Ruyter,  the  south-western 
town  of  Madison  county,  was  settled  about  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century.  Among  its 
pioneers  was  Dr.  Hubbard  Smith,  who  removed  from 
Stephentown,  Rensselaer  county,  in  1801  or  1802, 
having  previously  married  Eunice  Jones  of  that 
place,  one  of  a  family  of  ten  children.  Dr.  Smith 
was  engaged  in  an  extensive  practice  at  De  Ruyter 
for  more  than  forty  years.  He  was  the  first  Post- 
master, a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  for  several  terms 
one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
of  Madison  county.  At  the  outset  of  his  professional 
life,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin,  the  father 
of  the  still  more  celebrated  Charles  Darwin,  was  in 
the  full  tide  of  success  and  popularity  as  a  poet 
and  philosophical  writer,  and  Dr.  Smith  gave  to  his 
son  the  name  of  the  author.  Erasmus  Darwin 
Smith  was  studious  and  self-reliant,  and,  having  re- 
ceived a  good  common  school  education,-at  the  age 
of  fifteen  years  became  a  school  teacher,  following 
the  avocation  for  five  successive  winters,  and  using 
his  earnings  to  secure  a  classical  education.  During 
three  summers  he  pursued  preparatory  studies  at 
Hamilton  Academy,  and  in  the  fall  of  1826  entered 
Hamilton  College.  Soon  occurred  the  long  contro- 
versy between  Dr.  Davis,  the  President  of  the  Col- 
lege, and  the  Trustees,  in  consequence  of  which  no 
students  were  graduated  in  1829  and  1830.  The  ad- 
vantages of  study  were  so  much  impaired  that  most 
of  the  students  left  in  1838.  In  the  following  winter 
Mr.  Smith  commenced  the  study  of  the  law  in  the 
office  of  Gregory  &  Humphrey,  at  Rochester,  which 
he  continued  with  Ebenezer  Griffin,  Esq.,  of  the 
same  place,  until  his  admission  to  the  bar  at  the 
October  term  of  1830,  when  he  went  into  partner- 
ship with  Mr.  Griffin,  whose  daughter,  Janet  Mor- 
rison, he  afterwards  married.  The  year  1828  was  a 
Presidential  year,  and  Mr.  Smith,  being  somewhat 
active  in  politics  as  a  supporter  of  Gen.  Jackson 
for  the  Presidency,  came  into  collision  with  an  old 
merchant  of  Rochester,  of  the  family  of  Smith, 
who  as  an  individual  was  also  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  the  English  Physician.  This  Erasmus 
Darwin  Smith  was  opposed  in  politics  to  Gen.  Jack- 
son, and  not  at  all  inclined  to  endorse  the  acts  and 
sayings  of  the  youthful  partisan  of  the  same  name. 
The  latter  wasaccommodating,and,  having  no  desire 
to  appear  to  sail  under  another's  colors,  avoided  the 
difficulty  by  agreeing  to  suppress  a  portion  of  the 
prenomen,  and  has  ever  since  written  his  name  E. 
Darwin  Smith.     The  interruption  which  he  had  en- 
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countered  in  his  studies  was  compensated  for  by 
his  private  reading  and  reflection,  and  he  became 
well  qualified  for  legal  practice.  His  professional 
connection  with  Mr.  Griflin,  which  continued  for 
several  years,  was  terminated  by  the  removal  of  that 
gentleman  from  Rochester,  when  Mr.  Smith  formed 
a  new  copartnership  with  Hon.  Samuel  L.  Selden, 
afterwards  an  eminent  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals. 
Subsequently  Mr.  Smith  was  associated  in  practice, 
for  many  years  with  Henry  E.  Rochester,  Esq. 
In  1833  he  was  appointed  Master  in  Chancery,  and 
continued  to  hold  the  office  for  three  successive  terms 
of  three  years.  Soon  after  this  appointment  he  was 
designated,  by  Chancellor  Walworth,  as  Injunction 
Master  for  the  Eighth  District,  of  which  Monroe 
county,  including  Rochester,  was  a  portion.  In  the 
year  1841  he  was  appointed,  by  the  Chancellor,  Clerk 
in  Chancery  for  the  Eighth  District,  a  position  not 
only  unsolicited,  but  accepted  with  much  hesitation. 
His  practice  in  all  the  courts,  especially  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  was  then  extensive.  The  office 
precluded  practicing  in  that  court ;  he  therefore 
formed  a  partnership  with  B.  Peshine  Smith,  Esq. , 
who  conducted  that  part  of  his  legal  business.  He 
continued  to  act  as  the  Clerk  of  the  Chancery 
Court  until  it  was  abolished  July  1st,  1847,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  constitution  which  had  been 
adopted  the  year  before.  During  a  portion  of  this 
period  he  resided  in  the  town  of  Gates,  adjoining 
Rochester,  to  which  he  moved  in  1839.  Returning 
to  Rochester  five  years  later,  he  was  chosen  for 
various  local  offices,  serving  one  year  as  Health 
Commissioner,  and  for  several  years  as  School  Com- 
missioner. His  services  were  often  required  as  a 
public  speaker  on  political  and  other  topics,  and  he 
made  many  addresses  on  social  topics,  and  Fourth 
of  July  orations,  in  different  places.  Twice  he  was 
nominated  for  Member  of  the  Assembly,  and  once 
for  Congress,  but,  his  party  not  being  in  the  ascend- 
ency in  the  district,  he  shared  the  fate  of  his 
fellow  candidates.  As  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  held  at  Baltimore  in  1848,  he 
co-operated  in  the  nomination  of  Gen.  Lewis  Cass 
for  the  Presidency,  whom  he  supported  actively 
during  the  canvass,  being  an  earnest  and  effective 
speaker.  The  Democratic  party  in  the  State  was 
now  divided,  and  the  Daily  Advertiser  of  Rochester 
supported  the  Van  Buren  or  free  soil  movement. 
The  conservative  Democrats  established  the  Daily 
Courier,  which  supported  Cass.  After  the  cam- 
paign was  over,  Mr.  Smith  united  with  Judge  S.  L. 
Selden,  Joseph  Medbury,  Joseph  Sibley,  and  H.  G. 
Warner  in  the  purchase  of  the  Daily  Advertiser, 
with  which  the  Courier  was  merged.  He  became, 
soon  after  such  purchase,  the  political  editor,  and 


wrote  most  of  the  leading  articles  for  the  paper 
during  the  year  1849.  The  free  soil  wing  of  the 
party  afterwards  decided  to  establish  a  new  paper, 
and  the  prospectus  of  the  Daily  News  was  issued ; 
but  a  compromise  was  effected,  in  consequence  of 
which  its  projectors  abandoned  their  enterprise  and 
bought  the  stock  of  some  of  the  partners  in  the 
Advertiser,  which  was  continued  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Mr.  Horatio  Gates  Warner  until  Mr.  Isaac 
Butts,  the  former  editor,  repurchased  an  interest, 
and  united  the  Advertiser  with  the  BocJiester  Union, 
a  journal  then  recently  established.  Pursuing  his 
profession,  he  was  engaged  in  many  important 
litigations,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1855  was  nominated 
by  the  conservative  Democrats  as  a  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  American  party  also  gave 
him  its  support.  He  was  elected  by  a  small  major- 
ity, and  commenced  a  judicial  course  which  was  to 
reflect  credit  on  his  personal  and  legal  character,  and 
continue  for  the  remainder  of  his  active  life.  Until 
the  breaking  out  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  he  had 
always  been  firm  in  resisting  any  attempt  to  interfere 
with  the  rights  of  the  Southern  people  ;  but,  after 
they  appealed  to  arms,  he  acted  with  the  war  Demo- 
crats and  subsequently  with  the  Republican  party. 
On  the  call  of  the  Government  for  troops  he  put 
himself  into  sympathy  with  the  movement,  ad- 
dressed public  meetings  on  the  subject,  and  took  an 
active  part  generally  in  encouraging  enlistments. 
In  his  official  capacity  as  a  Judge  he  was  prompted 
by  the  same  patriotic  impulse,  and,  in  his  addresses 
to  the  Grand  Jury,  inculcated  the  duty  of  every 
citizen  to  give  an  active  and  earnest  support  to  the 
Government  in  the  prosecution  of  the  wai-.  In  1863 
he  was  re-elected  to  the  bench  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  again  in  1871,  continuing  to  hold  the 
office  until  January  1st,  1877,  when  he  had  reached 
seventy  years  of  age,  the  constitutional  limitation  of 
the  tenure  of  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Under  the  provision  making  the  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  having  the  shortest  period  to  serve 
ex-officio  members  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  Judge 
Smith  was  a  member  of  that  court  in  1862,  and  again 
in  1870.  He  was  designated  by  Governor  Hoffman, 
in  December,  1872,  on  the  death  of  Judge  Johnson 
of  the  Fourth  Department  of  the  Supreme  Court,  to 
take  his  place,  and  satin  that  department,  as  General 
Term  Justice,  until  1877.  His  judicial  decisions 
have  been  marked  by  research,  lucidity,  and  logical 
precision.  The  opinion  which  he  wrote  in  the  case 
of  Freeman  Clark  v.  the  City  of  Rochester  (24  Bar- 
bour's Reports,  p.  446)  was  the  first  to  settle  really 
the  question  of  the  power  of  cities  to  take  stock  in 
corporations.  The  opinion  in  the  legal  tender  case 
of  Hague  v.  Powers,  extending  from  the  437th  to 
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the  479th  page  of  the  39th  volume  of  Barbour's 
Reports,  was  of  the  greatest  importance,  settling  the 
question  of  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  issue  paper  money  as  a  means  of  self  preservation 
in  time  of  war,  and  as  a  war  measure.     Chief  Jus- 
tice Chase,  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  remarked 
to  Judge  Johnson  of  this  State  that  the  decision  was, 
in  its  influence  on  the  credit  of  the  Government, 
equal  to  a  victory  in  the  field.     It  relieved  the  whole 
country  from  a  position  of  extreme  embarrassment. 
Other  important  opinions  will  be  found  in  the  cases 
of  the  People  v.  the  Albany  and  Susquehanna  Rail- 
road Company  (55  Barbour,  344) ;  the  habeas  corpus 
case,  "In  the  matter  of  Jordan,"  (2  American  Law 
Register,  p.   749) ;  and  the  People  v.   the  Central 
Railroad  Company  of  New  Jersey  (42  N.  Y.;  283), 
a  decision  rendered  in  the  Court  of  Appeals.     Many 
opinions  written  in  the  Fourth  Department  are  to  be 
found  in  Cook  &  Thompson's  and  Hun's  Reports. 
The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred  upon 
Judge  Smith  while  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  wholly  unsolicited  and  without  any  know- 
lege  on  his  part.     Since  Judge  Smith  left  the  bench 
he  has  been  employed  in  closing  litigated  cases  as 
counsel,  and  has  acted  as  Referee  in  quite  a  number 
of  important  cases,  but  has  rarely  appeared  in  the 
courts.    He  is  enjoying  a  vigorous  old  age.     Though 
in  his  seventy-seventh  year,  he  has  lost  little  of  the 
stamina  and  alertness  which  characterized  his  whole 
mature  life.     He  commands  universal  respect  as  an 
upright  and  enlightened  citizen  who  manifests  his 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  men  ;  a  sincere 
desh'e  to  be  helpful  to  every  one  who  may  claim  his 
friendship  or  enlist  his  solicitude.     His  extensive 
and  important  labors  on  the  bench  have  gained  him 
the  highest  esteem  of  contemporaries  and  entitle  him 
to  the  respect  of  his  successors,  who  will  benefit  by 
his  painstaking  elucidation  of  controverted  ques- 
tions.    Those  who  have  come  into  the  profession 
and  grown  up  under  his  long  administration  of  jus- 
tice applaud  his  fidelity,  and  acknowledge  the  uni- 
form courtesy,  the  helpful  kindness   which  have 
encouraged  them  in  times  of  difficulty  and  aided  in 
overcoming  obstacles  that  impeded  their  advance- 
ment.    The  house  in  which  Judge  Smith  resides,  a 
commodious  and  elegant  mansion,  was  built  by  Ira 
West,   a  prosperous  merchant  of  Rochester,   who 
opened  the  first  store  there  on  the  settlement  of  the 
village  in  1812.     Having  lost  his  first  wife  in  1877, 
Judge  Smith  married  Mrs.  Emily  Perkins  Smith  in 
1879.     Of  his  five  children  by  the  first  wife  three 
are  living :  Vincent  M.  Smith,  attorney  at  law  at 
Rochester;  Cora  E.,  wife  of  Isaac  E.  Sheldon,  of 
New  York  ;  and  Erasmus  D.  Smith,  law  clerk  and 
stenographer. 


SMITH,  HON.  ERASMUS  PESHINE,  of  Roches- 
ter, a  veteran  editor  and  political  economist, 
was  born  March   2d,   1814,    in   Pearl    street. 
New  York,  and  died  at  Rochester,  October  21st, 
1882.     He  was  the  eldest  child  of  Erasmus  Darwin 
Smith  and  Eliza  Peshine.     Joseph  Smith,  a  native 
of   England,   was    the    emigrant    who    began    his 
father's  family  in  this  country,  while  his  mother's 
original    ancestor   in    America    was    a    Huguenot 
French  officer,   Pierre  Abraham  Pechin,   who,  in 
1763,   while  on  duty  at  the    Hague,   married  the 
daughter  of  a  Dutch  burgomaster,  Penelope  Graff, 
and  soon  after  sailed   to  the  Western   Continent. 
While  Mr.  Smith  was  an  infant  his  parents  moved 
to  Ballston  Spa,  and  thence,  after  several  years,  to 
Rochester,   where  his  father  built  the  first  brick 
building  erected  in  the  place,  and  presently  became 
a  merchant  of  importance.     Here  his  education  was 
founded  under  the  uncertain  system  of  schools  with 
which    that    lusty    young  village  was    furnished. 
This  system,  at  least,  did  not  lag  among  the  pre- 
liminaries, for  at  fourteen  Mr.   Smith  entered  the 
University  of  Vermont,  at  Burlington.     In  1830,  at 
the  beginning  of  his  Senior  year,  he  transferred  his 
energies  to  Columbia,  from  which  he  was  graduated 
in  1832,  at  the  age  of  eighteen.     During  these  two 
years  in  New  York  Mr.   Smith's  place  was  among 
the  leaders  of  his  class,  and  he  carried  from  the 
college  the  prizes  for  Mathematics,  and  Mechanics, 
and  Physics.     In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he 
became  a  student  at  the  Harvard  Law  School,  of 
which  Judge  Storey,  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  was  President ;  Charles  Sumner  and  Wen- 
dell Phillip  s  were  his  classmates,   and  his  nearest 
friendship  was  with  Professor  William  C.  Russel, 
sometime    Vice-President    of    Cornell    University. 
During  his  residence  in  Cambridge  Mr.  Smith's  abode 
was  in  the  house  afterward  occupied  by  Henry  W. 
Longfellow,  a  building  which  also  has  memories  of 
use  as  Washington's  headquarters  during  the  war 
for  Independence.     After  graduating  at    the    law 
school  the  young  student  made  his  home  for  a  sea- 
son in  Scottsville,  New  York,  where  he  continued 
his  studies  in  the  office  of  Judge  Sampson.     Later 
he  read  law  with  Frederick  Whittlesey,  afterwards 
Vice-Chancellor  of  the  State.     On  October  31,  1835, 
he  was  admitted  to  practice  as  a  solicitor,  and  Sep- 
tember 22,  1836,  he  married  Miss  Anna  E.  Beatty, 
of  Hagerstown,  Maryland,  a  niece  of  Mrs.  Sophia 
Beatty  Rochester,  wife  of  Colonel  Nathaniel  Roches- 
ter, who  was  the  founder  of  the  city  of  that  name. 
For  some  years  after  his  marriage  Mr.  Smith's  his- 
tory is  only  the  uneventful  story  of  a  successful 
young  lawyer.    For  a  time  he  held  the  office  of  City 
Attorney.    In  1844  he  became  a  partner  of  Judge  E. 
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Darwin  Smitli,  and  for  three  years  practiced  chiefly 
in  the  Court  of    Chancery.     After  his  retirement 
from  tliis  connection  he  became  editor  of  the  Roches- 
ter Democrat,  for  whicli  he  had  long  written  irregu- 
larly ;  and  during  his  after  life  his  opinions  often 
found  expression  through  its  columns.     The  New 
York  Tribune,  Sun,  and  Commercial  Advertiser  later 
numbered  him  among  their  contributors.     In  the 
spring  of  1849  Mr.  Smith  was  called  to  Buffalo  to 
take  editorial  charge  of  the  Commercial  Advertiser. 
During  the  following  summer  cholera  scourged  the 
city,  but  the  editor    courageously  kept   his  post, 
laboring  zealously  in  the  cause  of  harmony  between 
the  Seward  and  Filmore  factions  of  the  Whig  party. 
The  journal  found  it  expedient  to  make  some  change 
in  its  policy  during  1850.    Mr.  Smith,  however,  was 
less  pliable,  and  resigned  his  place.     It  was  during 
his  term  of  service  upon  the  Advertiser  that  he  be- 
came acquainted,  through  correspondence,  with  Mr. 
Henry  C.  Carey.     That  eminent  political  economist 
was  struck  by  Mr.  Smith's  stout  urgence,  through  his 
editorial  columns,  of  the  theories  to  which  he  was  com" 
mitted  ;  and,  when  their  friendship  was  ripened  by 
personal  encounter,  he  begged  him  to  carry  out  his 
nebulous  plan  of  setting  forth  briefly  and  clearly  the 
Protectionist  argument.    Mr.  Smith  did  not,  how. 
ever,  at  once  engage  in  this  work.     The  summer  of 
1850  found  him  inWashington  occupying  the  editorial 
chair  of  the  Republican,  an  evening  journal,  cham- 
pion of  Taylor's  Administration.     He  was  no  friend 
of  Filmore's,  and,  soon  after  the  death  of  President 
Taylor,  complications  arose  which  caused  him  to 
withdraw  from  his  connection  with  the  Republican, 
and  return  to  Rochester.    Here  he  became  tempor- 
arily associated  with  the  just  forming  Faculty  of  the 
University  of   Rochester,   as  Acting  Professor  of 
Mathematics  and  Physics.  This  position  he  retained 
during  the  collegiate  year,  after  which  he  resumed 
the  editorship  of  the  Rochester  Democrat,  and  later 
the  practice  of  his  profession  for  a  season.     It  was 
during  the  winter  of  1853  that  Mr.  Smith  wrote  the 
"  Manual  of  Political  Economy,"  which  is  likely  to 
prove  his  most  enduring  monument.     The  system 
which  it  sketched  was  founded  upon  purely  physi- 
cal laws,  and  aimed,  as  the  preface  announces,  "  to 
arrive  thus,  in  its  conclusions,  at  that  absolute  cer- 
tainty which  belongs  to  the  positive  sciences."     Mr. 
Smith's  intent  was  toward  the  construction  of  a 
practical  science  from  the  vague  metaphysical  in- 
quiries of  the  moral  philosophers.   For  this  purpose 
he  was  notably  well  equipped.    Mr.  Smith's  style  is 
lucid,  direct,  nervous,  and  in  the  last  degree  ener- 
getic :  it  illumines  the  most  arid  themes,  and  beckons 
on  the  reader  with  its  easy  colloquialism.  The  Manual 
is  an  altogether  admirable  work  ;  consistently  brief, 


illustrated  by  a  wide  and  curious  learning,  and  co. 
gently  argued.  The  volume  attained  a  considera- 
ble circulation  for  a  book  of  its  class,  was  trans- 
lated into  French  and  German,  and  has  been 
adopted  as  a  text-book  by  various  schools  and  col- 
leges. One  of  the  last  labors  of  Mr.  Smith's  life 
was  a  careful  revision  of  a  volume  which  is  now 
regarded  by  scholars,  of  whatever  faith,  as  the  best 
statement  of  the  doctrine  of  Protection  within  its 
space.  Soon  after  the  completion  of  this  work,  Mr. 
Smith  was  summoned  to  Albany,  where,  as  Deputy 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  he  labored 
for  several  years.  During  his  term  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  Albany  Evening  Journal,  in  the 
columns  of  which  he  put  forth  the  word  "tele- 
gram,"' now  generally  used.  In  1857  he  was  ap- 
pointed Reporter  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  a  place 
which  he  held  for  about  seven  years  ;  accomplish- 
ing, among  other  things,  a  reform  in  the  system  of 
numbering  the  Reports,  to  which  he  contributed 
thirteen  volumes.  In  1865,  Mr.  Seward,  who  had  for 
many  years  been  his  close  friend,  called  him  to 
Washington  to  assist  him  in  the  State  Department. 
Mr.  Smith's  title  was  Examiner  of  Claims,  but  he 
was  essentially  Assistant  Secretary.  His  work  here 
continued  under  Secretaries  Seward  and  Fish  until 
1871,  when  the  Japanese  Government,  having  need 
of  a  Foreign  Secretary,  desired  Mr.  Fish  to  recom- 
mend an  American.  Mr.  Smith  was  selected,  and  in 
November,  1871,  sailed  for  Japan  to  undertake 
the  duties  of  adviser  to  the  Mikado  in  Interna- 
tional Law,  a  position  for  which  his  studies  and 
experience  had  especially  qualified  him.  He  was 
able  to  render  important  service  to  the  enterprising 
nation,  and,  during  a  stay  that  extended  to  double 
the  time  originally  allotted,  concluded  many  treaties, 
and  established  the  relations  of  Japan  with  other 
countries  upon  a  firm  footing.  The  matter,  how- 
ever, in  which  he  chiefly  gained  distinction  in  Japan, 
was  the  "  Maria  Luz  "  case.  A  Peruvian  vessel  of 
that  name,  laden  with  Coolies,  having  put  into  Yok- 
ohama in  distress,  the  Government,  advised  by  Mr. 
Smith,  took  charge  of  the  slaves,  and  refused  to  re- 
turn them.  The  case  being  referred  to  the  Czar  of 
Russia,  Mr.  Smith's  brief  brought  about  a  decision 
in  favor  of  the  Japanese,  a  result  so  highly  pleasing 
to  the  Mikado  that  he  presented  him  with  a  sword 
similar  to  the  royal  weapon.  This  honor  had  not  be- 
fore been  confen'ed  upon  a  foreigner.  The  outcome 
of  this  case  virtually  accomplished  the  abolition  of 
the  Coolie  trade.  In  1876  Mr.  Smith  returned  to  his 
home  in  Rochester,  where  he  remained  in  retire- 
ment until  the  time  of  his  death,  Oct,  21st,  1882. 
Mr.  Smith's  character  was  brightened  to  his  acquain- 
tance bjr  a  humor,  whose  dry,  pungent,  wholesome 
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quality,  it  would  be  difficult  to  duly  chronicle.  In  his 
private  life  he  was  singularly  gentle  and  courteous, 
and  his  inveterate  modesty  hindered  him  from  many 
preferments  to  which  his  ability  entitled  him,  and 
which  would  have  opened  lightly  to  a  grosser  touch. 
His  scholarship  was  ample  and  secure,  and  his  vig- 
orous memory  kept  it  green  into  his  old  age.  His 
positive  and  memorable  individuality  gave  weight 
to  his  familiar  word,  and  impressed  itself  upon  all 
his  works,  as  an  instructed,  thoughtful  journalist. 
As  one  of  the  first  diplomatists  and  international 
lawyers  of  his  time,  as  an  original  and  fearless  in- 
vestigator in  the  field  of  Political  Economy,  Mr. 
Smith's  reputation  is  likely  to  be  abundant  and  en- 
during. ^ 


SWIFT,  PROFESSOR  LEWIS,  Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  A. 
S.,  of  Rochester,  was  born  Feb.  29,  1830,  in 
Clarkson.  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.  His  father. 
General  Lewis  Swift,  was  one  of  the  earliest 
pioneers  of  the  town  (then  called  Murray),  and  also 
of  the  county  (then  Genesee),  having  settled,  in  1809, 
on  the  celebrated  Ridge  road,  18  miles  west  of 
Rochester.  At  that  date  a  log  house  and  a  grist  mill 
built  of  logs  comprised  the  only  buildings  embraced 
in  the  area  which  now  forms  the  site  of  the  city  of 
Rochester,  with  its  30,000  dwellings  and  100,000  in- 
habitants. He  was  a  native  of  Windham,  Conn. 
His  father,  Roland  Swift,  was  a  soldier  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  died  in  De  Ruyter,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y., 
at  the  advanced  age  of  96j^  years.  He  participated 
in  many  military  exploits,  and  endured  the  rigors 
and  terrible  suffering  of  that  severe  winter  at  Valley 
Forge  ;  and  in  his  last  days  remembered  little  else, 
and  was  oblivious  to  everything,  save  the  heroic 
deeds  of  those  seven  eventful  years.  Roland's 
brother — and,  by  consequence.  Dr.  Swift's  great 
uncle — Heman  Swift,  was  a  ipember  of  the  staff  of 
Gen.  Washington.  His  direct  descendants  have  in 
possession  the  scarf  and  epaulettes  of  General  La- 
fayette, which  were  given  him  by  that  distinguished 
officer.  Zephaniah,  another  brother,  was  a  dis- 
tinguished lawyer  in  Connecticut,  and  the  author  of 
the  "  New  England  Digest,"  a  standard  work  on 
law,  much  read  even  at  the  present  time.  He  and 
his  wife,  Lucretia,  are  buried  in  the  cemetery  at 
Warren,  Ohio.  The  original  progenitor,  William 
Swift,  of  the  Swifts  in  America,  emigrated,  in  1630, 
from  Booking,  England,  and  settled  in  Watertown, 
Mass.  Dr.  Swift's  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Anna  Forbes,  was  born  November  38,  1785,  in  Rut- 
land, Vt.,  and  emigrated  to  De  Ruyter  (then  Caze- 
novia),    Madison  Co.,   N.  Y.,  where,  on  Jan.   17, 


1809,  she  was  married,  and  from  whence  she  was 
carried  a  bride  to  preside  over  a  house,  constructed 
in  one  and  one  half  days,  situated  in  the  woods  a  mile 
east  of  the  present  village  of  Clarkson.  Lewis,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  was  the  sixth  of  the  nine 
children  of  his  parents.  His  eldest  brother,  Jerome, 
was  the  second  white  child  born  in  the  town,  which 
then  included  the  present  town  of  Hamlin,  ^nd  ex- 
tended northward  to  Lake  Ontario.  At  the  age  of 
thirteen  he  had  the  great  misfortune  to  break  the 
small  bone  near  the  socket  joint  of  the  left  hip, 
which,  owing  to  a  peculiarity  of  the  fracture  or  to  the 
incompetency  of  the  surgeon  employed,  or  to  both, 
was  never  set,  and  hence  he  was  rendered  lame  ever 
after.  This  untoward  event  changed  all  the  circum- 
stances of  his  future  life.  Unable  to  labor  on  his 
father's  farm  he  was  sent  to  school  all  the  year, 
while  his  brothers  were  restricted  to  the  winter 
term.  About  1835  he  entered  Clarkson  Academy, 
where  he  studied  for  three  years,  going  daily  and 
returning  on  crutches  a  distance  of  one  and  a  half 
miles.  His  lameness  having  improved,  in  1838  he 
resumed  farm  work,  spending  the  winter  months  in 
the  manufacture  of  horse  hay-rakes,  which  his 
father  had  invented  and  patented,  being  the  first  of 
those  patented  in  the  United  States,  and  for  the 
making  of  which  his  father  had  erected  a  factory. 
Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1846,  he  was  thrown 
upon  his  own  resources,  and  essayed  the  study  of 
electricity  and  magnetism,  and,  more  particularly, 
electro-magnetism  as  applied  to  telegraphy,  which 
was  then  attracting  universal  attention.  He  pur- 
chased a  full  and  expensive  set  of  electro-magnetic 
apparatus  for  illustrating  the  principles  of  the 
science,  including  two  instruments  for  telegraphing, 
and  embarked  on  a  lecturing  tour  through  Canada 
and  the  Western  States,  which  met  with  so  much 
of  encouragement  and  financial  success  that  he  con- 
tinued this  vocation  until  his  marriage,  in  1850,  to 
Lucretia  H.  Hunt,  of  Lapeer,  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. 
He  then  returned  to  the  farm,  but  found  the  busi- 
ness too  laborious  and  distasteful,  and  so,  disposing 
of  his  interest  in  the  old  homestead,  resumed  the 
lecture  field,  choosing  for  a  time  the  same  themes 
as  before,  but  afterward  showing  up  the  wonders  of 
creation  as  revealed  by  the  microscope,  illuminated 
by  the  calcium  light.  Distinguished,  even  as  a  boy, 
for  mechanical  and  inventive  talent,  he,  with  the 
aid  of  his  traveling  companion,  designed  and  made 
the  microscope  which  he  used,  the  mechanical  con. 
struction  of  which  was  entirely  unlike  those  usually 
made  by  opticians.  It  was  in  appearance  single, 
though  really  double,  and  coiild  be  used  as  a  double 
for  dissolving  views,  or  single,  as  an  oxy-hydrogen 
microscope.     The  process  of  generating  and  purify- 
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ing  the  gases  was  greatly  simplified,  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  oxygen  could  be  prepared  surprised  all 
conversant  with  the  old  methods.  But  its  crowning 
excellence  was  its  economy  of  gases,  the  amount 
used  being  but  one-sixth  of  that  ordinarily  required. 
He  inaugurated  the  making  of  lime  cylinders  by  turn- 
ing them  in  a  lathe  and  bottling  up  a  year's  supply. 
But  the  endearments  of  home  were  very  alluring ;  tra- 
vel grew  irksome,  and,  finally  abandoning  this  enter- 
prise, he  engaged  in  the  hardware  business,  which  he 
pursued  without  intermission  until  his  establishment 
in  the  Warner  Astronomical  Observatory.  In  1855 
he  purchased  the  complete  works  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Dick,  many  of  which  were  purely  astronomical. 
This  purchase  led  him  to  the  study  of  astronomy 
with  characteristic  ardor.  Unsatisfied  with  simple 
reading  of  the  mysteries  which  lie  buried  in  the 
measureless  heights  of  stellar  glory,  he  resolved  at 
once  to  make,  with  his  own  hands,  an  achromatic 
telescope  of  three  inches  aperture,  which,  when 
completed,  performed  with  satisfaction,  though  he 
did  not  long  enjoy  it,  for  the  object  glass  was  soon 
broken  by  the  carelessness  of  a  servant.  He  then 
immediately  ordered  one  of  four  and  a  half  inches 
clear  aperture  of  Henry  Pitz,  of  New  York,  which 
was  received  in  1858,  about  the  time  of  the  discov- 
ery of  Donati's  comet.  His  first  astronomical  article, 
published  in  Oould's  Journal,  was  called  forth  by 
that  celebrated  comet  when  its  flaming  train  at  its 
maximum  length  was  streaming  in  the  West.  All 
his  observations  and  discoveries  have  been  made 
with  this  little  telescope,  no  larger  than  the  finder  on 
some  telescopes  of  the  present  day.  He  has  a  pen- 
cliant  amounting  almost  to  a  passion  for  comet-seek- 
ing, and,  although  for  four  years  he  sought  vainly, 
success  at  length  crowned  his  labors.  In  1862  he 
detected  the  great  comet  of  that  year,  which,  two 
days  after,  was  seen  at  Harvard  College  Observa- 
tory, and  a  half  hour  later  at  the  Dudley  Observa- 
tory, and  ten  days  later  in  Europe.  It  was  one  of 
the  great  comets  of  this  century,  having  on  one  even- 
ing a  tail  35"  in  length.  In  one  respect  it  was  the 
most  important  comet  ever  discovered,  because  its 
elements  were  found  to  be  identical  with  those  of  the 
meteoric  ring,  which  produces  the  star-shower  of 
August  10th,  and  proved,  what  was  then  a  new 
theory  in  astronomy,  the  identity  of  comets  and 
star-showers.  For  this  telescope  he  built  in  Cort- 
land county,  where  he  then  resided,  an  observatory 
with  revolving  dome,  and,  although  such  a  building 
is  necessary  to  protect  the  instrument,  and  ensures 
shelter  from  the  winter  cold,  yet  from  it  the  view  of 
the  sky  is  too  restricted  for  comet-seeking.  In  1871 
he  discovered  another  comet,  but  though  he  was 
first  in  America,  it  had  been  seen  in  Em-ope  eight 


days  previously  by  Winneke.  In  January,  1873,  he 
discovered  a  comet,  which  was  seen  for  only  two 
minutes,  in  consequence  of  clouds.  It  was  not  sub- 
sequently seen  by  him  nor  by  any  other  observer  in 
any  part  of  the  world.  Twice  since  then  has  be 
been  the  victim  of  a  similar  misfortune.  In  April, 
1873,  he  moved  to  Eochester,  and  until  he  assumed 
the  directorship  of  the  Warner  Observatory,  in  Sep- 
tember 1882,  his  observations  were  all  made  in  the 
open  air  as  follows  :  for  two  years  in  the  yard  at  the 
rear  of  his  dwelling  ;  for  two  years  in  a  dark  alley  ; 
and  for  six  years  on  the  top  of  the  Duffy  cider  mill, 
a  flat  graveled  roof,  about  an  acre  in  extent.  The 
latter,  though  difficult  and  dangerous  of  access,  was 
a  retired  and  admirable  post  for  observation,  away 
from  street  lamps,  inaccessible  to  visitors,  and  com- 
manding a  good  horizon.  On  this  cider  mill  six 
comets  were  discovered.  In  the  alley,  in  1874,  he 
detected  the  bright  comet  which  produced  such  an 
excitement  in  the  popular,  as  well  as  in  the  astronom- 
ical world  ;  but  in  this  discovery  he  was  forestalled 
by  Coggia,  of  France.  He  has  been  also  the  first 
discoverer  of  a  comet  in  the  years  1877-8-9-80,  one 
for  each  year,  and  two  in  1881.  For  each  of  the 
three  former  he  was  awarded  the  comet  prize  be- 
stowed by  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences,  of 
Vienna— a  gold  medal  of  the  value  of  sixty  dollars. 
His  second  comet  of  1880  will  forever  possess  his- 
toric interest.  It  is  a  periodic  comet  of  short  period, 
returning  every  five  and  a  half  years.  This  increased 
the  number  of  periodic  comets  (known  by  a  second 
return  to  be  such)  to  thirteen.  It  was  the  second  in- 
stance of  the  finding  in  America  of  a  periodic  comet. 
For  this  comet  Mr.  H.  H.  Warner,  of  Rochester,  the 
founder  of  the  "  Warner  Observatory,"  the  proprie- 
tor of  "Warner's  Safe  Remedies,"  and  the  largest 
dealer  in  the  world  in  flre  and  burglar  proof  safes, 
appreciating  the  importance  of  the  discovery,  gave 
Dr.  Swift  a  prize  of  $500,  the  highest  prize  ever 
awarded  for  the  discovery  of  any  heavenly  body.  In 
the  beginning  of  1881,  and  upon  the  discontinuance 
of  the  Vienna  prizes,  Mr.  Warner  offered  a  prize  of 
$300  in  gold  for  each  discovery  of  an  unexpected 
comet  made  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Dr. 
Swift  was  fortunate  enough  to  twice  win  this  prize. 
In  February,  1883,  he  discovered  the  first  comet  of 
that  year,  but  in  this  discovery  he  was  anticipated 
15  minutes  by  Mr.  Brooks,  of  Phelps,  N.  Y.  The 
crowning  event,  however,  of  his  astronomical  career, 
and  one  that  will  redound  to  his  fame  through  all 
time,  was  the  discovery  during  the  total  phase  of 
the  solar  eclipse  of  1878,  at  Denver,  of  two  planets 
nearer  to  the  sun  than  Mercury  (called  intra-Mercu- 
rial  planets),  whose  existence  had  for  many  years 
been  suspected.     He  is  sanguine  that  they  will  be  re- 
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discovered  during  the  totality  of  some  future  eclipse. 
In  1881  he  was  awarded  the  Lalande  prize  of  540 
francs  for  the  discovery  of  seven  comets.     In  1879 
he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society,  of  England.  In  the  same  year  the  Univers- 
ity of  Rochester  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary 
degree  of  Ph.  D.    At  about  the  same  time  he  was 
made  a  member  of  the  Boston  Scientific  Society.  In 
1880  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  American  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and,  at 
its  annual  meeting  in  1883,  at  Montreal,  was  pro- 
moted to  the  Ust  of 'Fellows  of  that  Association. 
These  honors  came  to  him  unsought  and  in  rapid 
succession,  as  the  result  of  years  of  enthusiastic  and 
untiring  devotion  to  study,  and  to  nightly  vigils 
kept  while  the  world  slept.     Dr.  Swift's  physique  is 
sound,  and  his  health  good,  and  the  loss  of  sleep 
consequent  upon  his  profession  seems  not  to  have 
afEected  his  natural  vigor.    When  expostulated  with 
by  friends,  after  seasons  of  observations  protracted 
through  many  consecutive  nights,  he  has  silenced 
their  objections  by  the  assertion  that  "one  cannot 
discover  comets  while  lying  in  bed.''    The  mill  roof 
was  in  the  winter  a  bleak,  cold  place,  yet  often, 
awakened  by  the  alarm  clock,  would  he  leave  his 
bed,  and,  with  snow-shovel  in  hand,  repair  to  his 
observing  place  a  half  mile  distant,  where,  making  a 
path  to  the  telescope  and  spreading  a  rug,  he  would 
lie  for  hours,  enduring  the  most  intense  bodily  suf- 
fering, though,  strangely  enough,  never  taking  cold. 
In  juxtaposition  to  these  dreary  scenes,  and  in  bright 
contrast  also,  are  his  present  surroundings.    In  1878 
he  was,  by  an  unexpected  act  of  generosity  on  the 
part  of   Mr.  H.  H.  Warner,  emboldened  to  lay  his 
wants  before  that  gentleman,  and  to  plead,  in  the 
name  of  his  favorite  science,  for  an  exhibition  of 
that  munificent  spirit  for  which  Mr.  Warner  is  so 
distinguished.     This  appeal  to  a  kind  and  generous 
heart  was  not  made  in  vain.     After  a  week's  con- 
sideration of  the  matter,  Mr.  Warner  promised  to 
build  a  good  observatory,  provided  the  citizens  of 
Rochester  would  buy  for  Dr.  Swift  a  refracting  tele- 
scope of  16  inches  clear  aperture,  costing  about  $13,- 
000.     How  well  he  has  kept  that  merely  verbal 
agreement  the  completed  observatory,  with  its  at- 
tached residence  for  the  Director's  family,  will  at- 
test. ■"  The  Warner  Observatory  is  a  splendid  fact." 
Rochester  can  now  boast  the  finest  private  observ- 
atory in  the  world,  costing  (including  site  and  fur- 
niture, but  exclusive  of  instruments)  $100,000,  every 
dollar  of   which  was  paid  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Warner. 
As  a  lecturer    on   astronomy  Dr.    Swift   has    few 
superiors.     He  speaks  without  notes,  and  carries  a 
world  of  facts  and  figures,  which  he  presents  to  his 
auditors  in  an  eloquent  and  fascinating  manner.   He 


has  been  twice  married,  his  first  wife  dying  of  ty- 
phoid fever  in  1863.  A  year  later  he  married  Caro- 
line Doane  Topping,  of  Brookhaven,  Long  Island, 
daughter  of  Captain  Edward  Doane  Topping  and 
a  descendant  (eighth  generation)  of  Captain  Thomas 
Topping,  "  a  man  fitted  by  nature  to  counsel  and 
command,"  who,  fleeing  from  religious  perse- 
cution in  England,  largely  identified  himself  with 
the  history  of  Long  Island  in  his  day  (about 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century),  representing  for 
many  years  its  government  at  the  court  of  Con- 
necticut, and  bequeathed  to  his  descendants 
both  loyalty  and  patriotism,  which  inheritance, 
more  than  the  armorial  ensigns  that  were  his,  is 
prized  by  his  posterity.  Dr.  Swift  proposes  to  use 
the  new  telescope,  which  is  fourth  in  size  in  the  Un- 
ited States,  not  in  the  search  for  comets,  but  for  new 
and  undiscovered  nebulae  (of  which  he  has  already 
captured  quite  a  large  number),  to  be  recorded  and 
catalogued  for  posterity.  He  is  well  fitted,  both  by 
extreme  keenness  of  vision  and  by  long  practice,  for 
this  work,  and,  as  it  is  a  much  neglected  branch  of 
astronomy,  he  will,  in  its  prosecution,  confer  great 
benefit  upon  his  own  and  succeeding  generations. 

Since  the  preparation  of  the  foregoing  article  Dr. 
Swift  discovered,  in  September,  1888,  another 
comet,  making  the  number  discovered  by  him 
aggregate  a  total  of  eight  comets.  This  last  comet, 
is  the  second  discovered  by  him  at  the  Warner 
Observatory. 


fARNER,  ANDREW  J.,  a  distinguished  archi- 
tect of  Rochester,  was  born  in  the  city  of 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  March  17th,  1833.  His 
grandfather,  Amos  Warner,  and  his  paternal  grand- 
mother, who  was  Mehitable  Dorman,  were  among 
the  early  residents  of  Hamden,  one  of  the  more  re- 
cently organized  of  the  Connecticut  towns,  adjoin- 
ing New  Haven  on  the  north.  Their  son,  Amos 
Warner,  married  Adah  U.  Austin,  and  they  were 
the  parents  of  Andrew  J.  Warner.  Trained  in  the 
schools  of  a  locality  noted  for  its  estimation  of  the 
intellectual  wants  of  the  young,  and  completing  his 
education  at  the  far-famed  academy  of  Guilford,  he 
removed  to  Rochester  in  1847.  His  uncle,  Merwin 
Austin,  had  preceded  him,  in  his  residence  there, 
two  years  before,  and  was  established  as  an  archi- 
tect. The  city  was  rapidly  increasing  in  size  and 
opulence,  and  the  results  of  Mr.  Austin's  skill  were 
already  seen  in  the  improvement  of  the  structures. 
He  was  the  architect  of  the  Court  House  erected  in 
1851,  and  of  Plymouth  Church,  erected  in  1853,  and 
introduced  the   Gothic  cottages   which   embellish 
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the  suburbs  of  the  city.  Studying  the  professiou 
with  his  uncle,  young  Warner  developed  superior 
taste  and  ingenuity  as  an  architect,  and  grew  with 
the  growing  prosperity  of  Rochester.  Many  monu- 
ments of  the  wealth  of  that  city  have  appeared  in 
costly  edifices.  The  demand  stimulated  the  inge- 
nuity of  Mr.  Warner,  and,  on  the  removal  of  his 
uncle  from  the  place,  he  was  recognized  as  at  the 
head  of  his  profession.  The  City  Hall  is  his  work, 
one  of  the  mosl  convenient  and  elegant  city  build- 
ings in  the  State,  constructed  of  Lockport  grey 
sandstone,  with  trimmings  of  Gainesville  and  Medina 
stone.  A  porch  with  pillars  of  Gainesville  stone 
leads  to  the  main  hall,  which,  as  well  as  the  stair- 
ways, is  wainscoted  with  Vermont  marble,  with  a 
base  and  rail  of  Italian  marble.  The  first  two  stories 
are  occupied  by  the  city  offices  ;  on  the  third  floor 
is  the  Common  Council  Chamber,  60  by  80  feet  in 
size,  fitted  with  every  convenience.  The  public 
hall  occupies  the  fourth  floor,  and  is  110  by  80  feet. 
The  Powers  Commercial  Building,  erected  under  the 
plans  and  direction  of  Mr.  Warner,  is  a  noble  mon- 
ument of  his  skill.  It  was  commenced  in  1865,  and 
finished  in  1870,  though  it  received  an  addition  in 
height,  with  Mansard  roof  and  an  immense  tower, 
in  1881.  As  a  commercial  structure,  it  is  equaled  in 
size  and  magnificence  by  few  in  the  country.  It 
is  fireproof,  and  eight  stories  in  height,  exclu- 
sive of  the  basement,  with  a  frontage  of  176 
feet  on  Main  street,  155  feet  on  State  street,  and 
150  feet  on  Pindell  alley.  The  main  structure 
is  faced  with  Ohio  freestone,  elaborately  carved, 
with  the  blocks  alternately  vermiculated,  and  cut  in 
panel.  Ample  light  is  provided  for  every  apart- 
ment. The  spacious  halls  and  corridors,  wain- 
scoted and  paved  with  Italian  and  other  marble, 
give  to  the  interior  a  rich  and  striking  effect.  Ele- 
vators, heating  apparatus,  and  other  conveniences 
are  constructed  on  the  most  improved  plan,  without 
regard  to  expense.  The  Powers  Banking  House 
and  fifteen  large  stores  cover  the  ground  floor ;  the 
other  stories  contain  two  hundred  and  fifty  rooms. 
A  portion  of  the  upper  floor  is  devoted  to  one  of 
the  best  galleries  of  paintings  in  the  countiy,  em- 
bracing many  rare  and  valuable  masterpieces,  which 
is  free  to  the  public.  From  the  tower,  which  rises 
sixty  feet  above  the  roof,  the  eye  looks  down  on 
scores  of  tasteful  and  substantial  structures,  and 
beyond  stretches  the  view  for  many  miles  around. 
Recently  Mr.  Warner  has  been  called  upon  by  Mr. 
Powers  to  extend  his  plans  to  an  adjoining  edifice, 
the  Powers  Hotel,  completed  during  the  past  year, 
which  connects  with  the  commercial  building 
through  continuous  hall  ways  across  Pindell  alley  ; 
80  that  guests  have  convenient  access  to  the  picture 


galleries,  and  to  the  immense  promenades  afforded 
in  this  home  of  art  and  industry.  The  hotel  is  of 
pressed  brick,  trimmed  with  Connecticut  brown- 
stone  ;  and  in  dimensions  is  160  by  165feet,and  seven 
stories  in  height.  Of  the  architectural  beauty  of 
these  buildings  and  their  imposing  appearance,  men- 
tion has  already  been  made  in  previous  articles  of  this 
volume.  To  quote  the  language  of  another  :  "The 
Powers  Commercial  Building  is  the  very  heart  and 
centre  of  Rochester,  not  only  in  situation,  but  from 
the  financial  and  mercantile  influences  which  radiate 
from  it,  and  the  educational  significance  derived  from 
the  art  collection."  In  the  Rochester  Free  Academy, 
erected  in  1873,  Mr.  Warner  has  exhibited  the  adap- 
tation of  his  expert  knowledge  to  educational  pur- 
poses. This  structure,  of  French  Gothic  architec- 
ture, built  of  red  brick,  trimmed  with  Ohio  and 
Gainesville  stone,  is  in  appearance  unique  and  pleas- 
ing. The  dimensions  are  83  by  130  feet,  and  four 
stories  in  height,  besides  the  basement.  It  is  pro- 
vided with  seven  entrances.  The  first  floor  contains 
the  Superintendent's  office,  library,  school  board 
room,  a  large  laboratory,  and  other  apartments  ;  the 
second  floor,  occupied  by  the  male  department,  con- 
sists of  two  general  school  rooms,  and  four  recita- 
tion rooms ;  the  third  floor,  devoted  to  the  female 
department,  is  divided  into  one  large  school  room, 
and  four  recitation  rooms  ;  on  the  fourth  floor  is  a 
large  hall.  In  its  appointments  for  ventilation  and 
heating  it  is  equaled  by  few  school  edifices  in  the 
country.  The  authorities  of  many  other  places 
have  availed  themselves  of  Mr.  Warner's  aptness 
and  experience,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
the  academies  at  Batavia  and  Warsaw,  and  the 
Normal  School  building  at  Oswego.  Mr.  Warner 
has  been  eqvially  successful  in  church  architecture, 
and  private  residences  of  costly  and  elaborate  de- 
sign. Of  church  edifices,  we  note  the  first  Presby- 
terian Church  at  Rochester,  erected  in  1873 ;  and 
the  first  Baptist  Church  of  that  city,  erected  in  1876. 
Among  the  public  buildings  of  other  cities,  the  city 
and  county  buildings  at  Buffalo  are  noticeable, 
which  are  not  surpassed  by  any  in  the  State  ;  as  well 
as  the  Soldiers'  Home  at  Bath,  and  the  new  Hygienic 
Institute  at  Dansville.  Mr.  Warner  is  a  gentleman 
of  great  personal  worth,  of  modest  deportment,  and 
highly  respected  for  his  characteristics  of  mind  and 
heart.  He  has  labored  diligently  in  his  chosen  field, 
and  has  been  successful  in  an  exceptional  degree. 
He  was  married  in  1855  to  Miss  Kate  Foster,  of. 
Rochester,  and  has  two  children  :  Wm.  Amos,  and 
J.  Foster  Warner,  the  latter  being  a  partner  in  busi- 
ness with  his  father.  -  Mr.  Warner's  nephew,  F.  A. 
Brackett,  together  with  the  son  already  mentioned, 
and  himself,  constitute  the  firm  of  A.  J.  Warner  &  Co. 
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TITARNER,  HULBERT  HARRINGTON,  of  Roch- 
yy  ester,  the  well  known  Safe  and  Medicine  manu- 
f  I  facturer,  founder  of  the  Warner  Astronomical  Ob- 
servatory, and  various  astronomical  prizes,  was  born 
in  the  town  of  Van  Buren,  County  of  Onondaga,  State 
of  New  York,  Jan.  19,  1843.  He  was  trained  in  the 
common  schools  of  the  town  and  spent  several  years 
under  the  tutelage  of  Dr.  T.  K.  Wright,  in  the  cele- 
brated Elbridge  (N.  Y.)  Academy.  His  grandfather, 
Seth,  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  the  town,  into 
which  he  moved  in  1807,  from  Stockbridge,  Mass. 
He  located  near  the  village  of  Warner's,  (ten  miles 
west  of  Syracuse,  on  the  New  York  Central  Railroad), 
which,  in  consideration  of  the  character  of  himself  and 
his  two  brothers,  Heman  and  Henry,  was  called  after 
the  family  name.  The  Warner  family  originated  in 
Kent  and  Essex,  England,  and  the  name  first  appears 
in  this  country  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  one 
line  starting  from  Ipswich,  Mass.,  another  from 
Woodbury,  Conn.,  and  still  another  settling  in  New 
Hampshire.  This  lineage  runs  back  through  nine 
generations,  as  follows :  (1)  John  (who  died  at  Farm- 
ington,  Conn.,  in  1678,;;  (3;  John;  (3)  John ;  (4th) 
Dr.  Ebenezer;  (5th)  Thomas;  (6th)  Samuel;  (7th) 
Seth;  (8th)  William;  (9th)  Hulbert.  Seth,  of  the 
seventh  generation,  was  the  first  cousin  of  Colonel 
Seth  Warner,  the  Vermont  hero  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire land  grant  contests,  and  of  thirteen  Revolutionary 
battles.  Samuel  served  in  the  war  of  1776,  was 
wounded  and  drew  a  pension  for  life.  Seth  (chris- 
tened by  Col.  Seth)  was  captain  in  the  war  of  1813, 
and  served  his  country  with  distinction.  Dr.  Ebene- 
zer was  one  of  eight  in  the  line,  four  being  of  the  same 
name,  who  won  excellent  repute  in  the  practice  of  their 
profession.  It  is  supposed  the  Warners  of  this  line 
(Woodbury)  came  into  New  England  with  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers.  In  English  heraldic  records  the  accredited 
arms  of  the  family  of  Kent  had  a  crest  of  the  head  of 
a  Saracen — indicating  prowess  in  fighting  the  infidel — 
the  family  of  Essex  having  as  a  crest  a  squirrel  serjant 
from  a  mural  crown,  indicating  prowess  as  huntsmen 
and  civic  excellence.  They  had  a  common  shield  and 
a  common  motto — "Candide  et  Constanter,"  which, 
freely  translated,  means,  pluckily  and  persistently. 
It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  all  the  Warners  whose  suc- 
cess in  life  entitled  them  to  historic  mention,  eminently 
illustrated  the  fighting,  hunting,  plucky  and  persistent 
characteristics  of  the  original  Warners  of  England. 
William,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was 
born  in  Van  Buren,  Onondaga  County,  in  1807,  and 
Electa  Harrington,  his  wife,  was  born  in  the  same 
town,  Nov.  13,  1810.  They  were  married  May  3d, 
1827,  Hulbert  being  the  seventh  child  and  fourth  son. 
William  died  in  1877,  his  widow  still  surviving  and  re- 
siding in  Rochester,  N.  Y.    Electa  Harrington  was  a 


direct  descendant  in  the  fourth  generation  of  Rev. 

Jones,  a  Baptist  minister,  who  came  to  this  country 
in  the  "Mayflower."  Her  grandfather,  Silas  Brown, 
served  with  honor  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  her 
father.  Dr.  Lionel  Harrington,  won  fame  and  an  un- 
timely death  in  the  war  of  1813.  With  such  an  hon- 
ored lineage  on  both  maternal  and  paternal  sides,  Hul- 
bert began  life  certainly  with  the  advantage  of  very 
excellent  blood,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
he  quickly  wearied  of  the  dull  monotony  of  agricul- 
tural life  and  thirsted  for  large  commercial  opportuni- 
ties. "I  will  yet  write  my  name,"  he  declared  to 
his  father,  when  a  youth,  "I  will  yet  write  my  name 
high  on  the  scroll  of  commercial  fame."  At  the  age 
of  fifteen,  his  father,  seeing  that  he  was  determined  to 
strike  out  for  himself,  sent  hira  to  learn  a  trade  in 
Memphis,  Onondaga  County,  New  York,  thinking 
that  if  ever  misfortune  should  come  upon  him,  it  were 
well  to  have  a  standard  trade  to  depend  upon.  In 
1865,  young  Warner  moved  to  Michigan,  and  for  sev- 
eral years  conducted  the  stove  and  hardware  business 
in  that  thrifty  State,  remaining  there  until  1870,  when 
he  returned  to  New  York  State  and  settled  in  Roches- 
ter. If  the  life  in  the  great  West  did  nothing  more 
for  him,  it  quickened  his  early-formed  purpose  to  suc- 
ceed in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  and  the  better  fitted  him 
to  cope  with  the  enormous  business  interests  he  was 
now  to  assume.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Rochester 
he  began  a  career  in  the  fire  and  burglar  proof  Safe 
business,  which  has  no  parallel  in  the  liistory  of  the 
world.  The  opportunity  and  the  man  had  met.  At  that 
time  the  excitement  in  the  oil  regions  of  Pennsylvania 
ran  high,  and  towns  sprang  up  in  a  night.  Personally 
taking  the  field,  he  demonstrated  his  power  as  a  sales- 
man, disposing  of  several  hundred  safes  in  a  few 
months,  and  by  so  doing,  he  says,  secured  his  first 
substantial  success  in  business  life.  He  immediately 
developed  the  business  with  his  customary  zeal  and 
energy,  and  soon  had  estabUshed  large  branch  safe 
warehouses  m  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Philadel- 
phia and  St.  Louis,  and  sent  a  small  army  of  safe 
agents  into  every  section  of  the  new  south,  west  and 
southwest,  having  at  one  time  as  many  as  125  men  in 
tlie  field.  The  panic  of  1878  overtook  him  with 
plans  and  purposes  of  continental  extent.  In  that  mo- 
mentous crisis,  strong  men  were  unmanned,  and  weak 
men  were  undone.  To  withdraw  from  the  field  was 
suicide,  to  hold  the  territory  for  better  times  seemed 
equally  hazardous.  The  ' '  pluck  and  persistence"  of  the 
family  blood  resolved  this  doubt.  His  contemporaries, 
whose  courage  did  not  measure  equality  with  his,  one 
by  one  withdrew  from  the  field,  and  he  alone,  foresee- 
ing that  better  times  were  not  far  ahead,  despite  the 
counsel  of  his  friends,  "held  the  fort."  The  result 
justified  his  sagacity.     The  tide  turned  in  1876.     His 
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mea  were  in  the  field,  and,  concentrating  all  his  ener- 
gies, making  Rochester  his  sole  headquarters,  with 
unconquerable  determination  he  secured  the  built  of  the 
safe  trade  of  the  country,  sold  in  less  than  eighteen 
months  over  $2,500,000  worth  of  safes,  and  in  a  year 
or  two  had  not  only  repaired  all  the  losses  of  the  three 
years  of  stagnation,  but  had  also  acquired  a  handsome 
competence.  In  1879  he  was  almost  the  only  prosper- 
ous Safe  man  in  the  country.  In  the  past  twelve 
years  he  has  sold  over  60,000  safes,  aggregating  over 
$10,000,000— the  heaviest  business  of  the  kind  ever 
transacted — and  he  has  laid  plans  for  the  sale  of  10,000 
safes  during  the  current  year.  Such  a  record  indi- 
cates the  character  of  the  man  better  than  any  words 
can  depict  it.  December  19,  1864,  Mr.  "Warner  mar- 
ried Miss  Martha  L.  Keeney,  a  very  estimable  young 
lady  of  Skaneateles,  Onondaga  County,  New  York, 
who  was  born  in  Auburn,  New  York,  June  18, 1843,  and 
died  January  34,  1871.  October  39,  1873,  he  married 
Olive  Emily  Stoddard,  in  Oneida,  New  York.  Mies 
Stoddard  was  bom  in  Livingston  County,  Michigan, 
August  10,  1847,  and  belongs  to  a  family  of  distinc- 
tion in  the  history  of  the  country.  Her  line  begins 
with  John  of  Wethersfield,  who  came  to  this  country 
somewhere  between  1630  and  1639,  settling  in  Weth- 
ersfield, Connecticut.  The  name  first  appears  in 
English  history  in  1066  A.D.,  when  William  Stoddard, 
of  Normandy,  cousin  of  William  the  Conqueror,  came 
over  to  England  with  that  monarch.  Among  the  dis- 
tinguished names  in  this  country  in  this  lineage  direct 
or  bymarriage,  are  Rev.  Solomon,  (1653)  a  leading  di- 
vine ;  Samson,  Simeon,  John,  Israel,  Abiram,  Solomon 
of  the  Latin  grammar  and  John  F.  the  mathematician. 
Of  those  born  of  Stoddard  mothers,  or  marrying  Stod- 
dard daughters,  are  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards, 
Pres't.  Dwight,  of  Yale,  Profs.  Stuart  and  Park  of 
Andover,  Massachusetts,  Revs.  Drs.  Bushnell,  Hop- 
kins, Fisher;  and  such  legal  lights  as  Fisher  Ames, 
Downing,  Sherman,  Sumner  and  Trumbull,  and  such 
literary  personages  as  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  "Grace 
Greenwood  "  and  others.  There  are  over  35,000  mem- 
bers of  the  four  or  five  Stoddard  lines  in  the  United 
States.  Mrs.  Warner  traces  her  lineage  as  follows : 
1— John,  of  Wethersfield,  (1630-40) ;  3— John,  (1643- 
1G64);  3— Nathaniel,  (1660-1-1754);  4— Nathaniel, 
(1693-1756);  5— Elijah,  (1730-1800);  6— Sylvester, 
(1774-1854);  7— Hiram  L.  (1815-1857);  8— Olive  E., 
(August  10,  1847).  The  uniformity  of  the  coat  of 
arms  and  motto — Festina  lente  "Make  haste  slowly," 
indicates  a  common  family  origin  in  England,  Scot- 
land, and  the  United  States.  The  four  ancestral  heads 
of  lines  now  in  the  United  States  are :  1 — John,  of  Hig- 
ham,  Massachusetts,  (1638) ;  3— Anthony,  of  Boston, 
(1639);  8— John,  of  Wethersfeld,  (1643);  John,  of 
New  London,  (1652) ;  all  of  whom  came  from  Eng- 


land.  The  extraordinary  energy  which  Mr.  Warner 

expended  in  the  establishment  of  his  Safe  business 
under  such  soul-trying  circumstances,  had  a  physical 
effect  quite  contrary  to  the  financial  one.  Like  too 
many  other  business  men,  he  exhausted  his  stock  of 
vitality  by  over-application,  and  when  he  had  reason 
to  congratulate  himself  on  his  commercial  success,  ho 
found  himself  the  victim  of  a  very  serious  disorder, 
which  the  best  physicians  said  would  terminate  fatally 
within  less  than  a  year.  He  struggled  manfully  against 
what  seemed  to  be  inevitable,  but  was  at  length,  by  prov- 
idential suggestions,  led  to  resort  to  a  simple  vegetable 
extract  which  was  said  to  be  specific  for  all  such  dis- 
orders, and,  to  his  infinite  surprise  and  satisfaction,  in 
less  than  a  year  he  was  restored  to  robust  health.  So 
grateful  was  he  for  his  unexpected  release,  that,  upon 
experiment,  finding  the  preparation  was  equally  effec- 
tive in  all  such  cases,  and  learning  that  the  medical 
profession  had  no  other  curative  for  such  disorders,  he 
determined  at  once  to  devote  part  of  his  accumulated 
capital  to  the  manufacture  of  the  famous  compounds 
known  as  Warner's  Safe  Kidney  and  Liver  Cure,  and 
other  Sate  Remedies.  This  personal  experience  ex- 
plains why,  in  addition  to  conducting  the  largest  Safe 
business  in  the  world,  he  assumed  the  proprietary 
Medicine  business.  A  large  six  story  building,  con- 
taining 38,635  square  feet,  was  engaged,  and  in  1879 
the  work  of  manufacture  and  advertising  began  on  a 
scale  never  before  equalled  in  this  country.  The  new 
business  required  an  enormous  expenditure  of  capital 
and  labor,  not  less  than  $1,500,000  being  expended  be- 
fore it  was  got  upon  a  self-sustaining  basis.  The  well 
attested  merit  of  the  preparations,  and  Mr.  Warner's 
extensive  and  persistent  advertising,  finally  won  a  pub- 
lic favor  which  is  to-day  manifested  by  the  most  exr 
traordinary  patronage  ever  accorded  to  any  propri- 
etary preparation,  the  gross  sales  amounting  to  over 
$3,500,000  per  annum,  the  record  for  one  day  in  De- 
cember, 1883,  being  over  $100,000.  The  "pluck  and 
persistence"  of  the  family  were  again  illustrated  in  a 
marked  manner  in  the  conduct  of  this  business ;  and 
it  was,  as  usual,  amply  rewarded.  Mr.  Warner  evi- 
dently believes  in  reversing  the  Shakspearian  statement, 
holding  that  the  fault  is  with  ourselves  and  not  in 
our  stars  if  we  are  underlings,  and  he  presumably 
acts  upon  this  belief.  From  1879  to  date,  over 
50,000,000  pamphlets  and  circulars  have  been  distrib- 
uted, entailing  at  present  an  expenditure  of  over  $800 
a  day  for  postage  alone ;  nearly  all  the  13,000  news- 
papers of  this  country  and  Canada  have  been  used 
in  the  work  of  advertising,  at  an  expense  amounting 
to  $400,000  a  year ;  the  titles  of  the  "Safe  Remedies" 
have  been  conspicuously  posted  out-of-doors  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  involving  a  prodigious 
expense ;  liis  internal  revenue  stamp  purchases  amount 
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to  over  $150,000  per  annum ;  and  the  demand  for  the 
Safe  Remedies  is  so  great  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
that  laboratories  and  warehouses  havcTseen  established 
in  T  ironto,  Canada,  and  London,  England.  To  nrcet 
tlio  demands  made  upon  his  manufacturing  enter- 
prises, he  is  (1883)  constructing  an  eight  story  iron  and 
brick  flre-proof  warehouse  and  laboratory  on  North  St. 
Paul  street,  Rochi  ster,  having  a  capacity  of  147,840 
square  feet,  and  costing  $350,000.  To  indicate  how 
widely  extended  are  the  ramifications  of  his  Safe  and 
Medicine  businesses,  it  may  be  stated  that  oyer  ten 
thousand  persons  are  dependent  for  their  daily  bread 
on  the  work  which  he  provides.  In  the  early  part  of 
1879,  before  he  entered  tlie  Medicine  business,  Mr. 
Warner  was  casually  introduced  to  Dr.  Lewis  Swift,  of 
Rochester,  the  famous  comet-finder,  who,  thinking 
that  Rochesterians  did  not  appreciate  his  efforts  ou 
behalf  bf  astronomical  research,  was  about  to  remove  to 
Colorado.  With  his  customary  generosity  and  prompt- 
ness, Mr.  Warner  assured  Dr.  Swift  that  if  he  could 
raise  the  money  wherewith  to  purchase  a  large  tel- 
escope, he  would  furnish  him  a  place  to  put  it,  and 
in  January,  1883,  the  Warner  Observatory  was  com- 
pleted, finished  and  furnished  at  an  expense  to  the 
donor  of  $100,000,  and  Dr.  Swift  appointed  its 
director  at  a  handsome  salary  paid  by  the  founder. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  structures  in  Roches- 
ter, is  situated  on  tlie  corner  of  East  Avenue  and  Ar- 
nold Park,  is  built  of  Lockport  white  sandstone, 
rough  aslilar,  is  finished  throughout  witli  the  rarest 
native  liardwoods,  and  is  in  every  respect  pronounced 
by  those  competent  to  judge,  the  best  constructed  and 
finest  equipped  private  astronomical  observatory  in  the 
world.  The  telescope  was  made  by  the  Clarks  of  Cam- 
bridge, cost  $13,000,  is  a  trifle  over  sixteen  inches  in 
diameter,  is  twenty-two  feet  long,  and  with  its  mount- 
ings weighs  over  three  tons.  Tlie  observatory  is  pro- 
vided with  every  modern  astronomical  device,  including 
the  Sibley  spectroscope,'  presented  by  Hiram  Sibley, 
Esq. ,  of  Rochester,  said  to  be  without  a  superior  in 
the  world.  In  1880  the  Vienna  Academy  of  Sciences 
abandoned  its  time-honored  custom  of  giving  medals 
for  cometary  discovery,  and  thereupon  Mr.  Warner 
offered  $200  in  gold  to  any  American  astronomer  who 
should  discover  an  unexpected  telescopic  comet,  re- 
newing the  prize  every  year  since,  extendmg  it  in 
1882  to  Great  Britain,  and  in  addition  offering  $200  in 
gold  for  meteoric  stones  containing  organic  remains, 
and  $50  for  any  meteoric  stone  seen  to  fall  during  1882. 
In  1881  he  offered  a  prize  of  $200  for  the  best  essay 
on  "Comets,  their  Composition,  Purpose  and  Effect 
on  the  Earth,"  which  was  won  by  Dr.  Lewis  Boss,  di- 
rector of  Dudley  Observatory,  Albany,  whose  essay  is 
said  to  be  the  finest  monograph  extant  on  that  subject. 
In  addition  to  his  prizes  he  sends  immediate  circular 


announcements  of  all  cometary  discoveries  reported  to 
Warner  Observatory  to  the  11,000  newspapers  of  the 
United  States.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  Warner 
prizes,  $1,600  have  been  awarded.  In  recognition  of 
this  marked  devotion  to  the  encouragement  of  science, 
Mr.  Warner,  in  1883,  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
at  the  Montreal  session.  In  addition  to  these  astro- 
nomical prizes,  he  has  offered  during  the  past  year 
over  $2,500  in  prizes,  which  call  for  the  exercise  of  a 
wide  variety  of  literary  talent.  His  sympathies  move 
quickly ;  and  his  generosity  keeps  even  pace  with  them. 
He  contributed  a  large  sum  to  the  yellow  fever  sufferers 
of  New  Orleans,  in  1880,  and  was  the  first  non-resident 
to  hasten  to  the  relief  of  the  Cincinnati  flood  sufferers 
the  present  year  (1883).  Ho  is  also  a  generous  patron 
of  the  charities,  benevolences  and  current  obligations  of 
St.  Paul's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  Rochester, 
of  which  he  is  an  ofBcial  member,  but  with  wide  libe- 
rality his  good  deeds  in  this  direction  are  known  unto 
and  appreciated  by  all  other  denominations.  While 
Mr.  Warner  is  one  of  the  hardest  workers  in  the  coun- 
try, he  is  also  one  of  the  most  rational  "  resters. '  He 
owns  a  fine  summer  residence  on  one  of  the  Thousand 
Islands  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  where  he  dispenses  his  hos- 
pitality with  a  knightly  hand,  and  possesses  one  of  the 
coniplotest  steam  yachts  in  the  country,  the  "Siesta," 
eighty-seven  tons  burthen,  costing  $50,000.  He  devotes 
about  two  months  of  each  year  to  hunting,  fishing  and 
yachting,  and  pursues  such  healthful  sports  with  the 
same  zest  with  which  ho  conducts  his  business,  thus 
illustrating  in  himself  the  love  of  out-of-door  pastimes 
manifested  by  his  ancestors.  His  residence,  on  the 
corner  of  East  Avenue  and  Goodman  Street,  Roches- 
ter, is  one  of  the  most  striking  and  elegant  houses  in  the 
city.  It  was  erected  in  1879,  is  of  brick  and  stone, 
and  cost  with  grounds  about  $125,000.  Mr.  Warner 
is  of  a  marked  domestic  habit,  and,  though  connect- 
ed with  many  social  and  fraternal  organizations,  he 
finds  his  greatest  pleasure,  when  the  duties  of  the 
day  are  done,  in  the  genial  companionship  of  his  wife 
and  daughter  Maud;  with  them  cultivating  those 
domestic  graces  which  are  at  once  the  significance 
and  endearment  of  home.  His  tastes  are  simple, 
his  temperament  is  nervo-sanguine,  his  disposition  firm 
but  kind,  his  manner  of  life  unostentatious.  Being 
a  man  of  strong  character,  his  friendship  is  ardent, 
and  his  sense  of  honor  and  right  is  so  high  that  he 
who  violates  it  may  expect  small  consideration  from 
one  in  whose  veins  flows  so  much  of  the  Puritan  blood 
of  a  New  England  ancestry.  He  is,  however,  as 
prompt  to  redress  a  wrong  as  he  is  quick  to  resent  an 
injustice.  He  has  great  determination  without  being 
headstrong,  a  resolute  will  without  being  tyrannical. 
His  mind  is  broad,  he  generalizes  accurately  without 
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detention  over  details,  and  yet,  in  every  department 
of  his  business  enterprises,  lie  is  thorough  master 
of  every  particular.  To  the  well  equipped  mind, 
excellent  judgment,  and  wise  counsels  of  Mrs.  War- 
ner, he  says  he  is  very  largely  indebted  for  what 
ever  of  success  has  been  won.  She  seconds  all  her 
husband's  benefactions,  co-operates  with  him  in  all 
his  business  plans  and  purposes,  and,  what  is  the 
crowning  grace  of  womanly  accomplishments,  she 
succeeds,  in  a  marked  degree,  in  making  home  for 
him  the  dearest  spot  on  earth.  Mr.  Warner  is  in 
the  full  prime  of  life,  is  six  feet  one  inch  tall,  of 
large  frame,  weighs  350  pounds,  has  light  complex- 
ion, blue  eyes,  iron  grey  hair,  and  bids  fair  to  live  to 
a  hale  and  hearty  old  age. 


JEWETT,  DR.  HARVEY,  a  prominent  physi- 
cian and  surgeon  of  Canandaigua,  and  ex- 
President  of  the  New  York  State  Medical 
Society,  was  born  at  Langdon,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  H., 
November  19,  1809.  His  father  was  Eleazer  Jewett, 
a  farmer  from  Connecticut,  and  a  relative  of  the 
family  from  which  Jewett  City,  the  manufacturing 
suburb  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  is  named.  Dr.  Jewett, 
the  celebrated  temperance  lecturer,  was  another 
connection  The  wife  of  Eleazer  Jewett  was  Submit 
Porter,  likewise  a  native  of  Connecticut.  The 
education  of  their  son,  Harvey  Jewett,  was  acquired 
in  the  New  Hampshire  public  schools  until  his  15th 
year.  The  family  removing  to  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y., 
he  entered  Hobart  College,  at  Geneva,  in  1827,  where 
he  was  a  student  for  a  year  and  a  half.  Then  he 
taught  school,  and,  having  decided  to  fit  himself  for 
the  profession  of  a  physician,  he  attended  medical 
lectures  at  Fairfield,  Herkimer  Co.,  in  1831  and 
1832,  when,  on  being  licensed  to  practice,  he  settled 
at  Allen's  Hill,  in  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.  Here  he  re- 
mained for  about  twenty  years,  pursuing  his  pro- 
fession with  growing  success  and  reputation,  and 
being  the  recognized  surgeon  for  some  eight  towns. 
In  this  period  he  became  known  as  a  medical  writer. 
Among  hih  productions  is  an  address  read,  in  1847, 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Medical  Society  of  On- 
tario county,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  extensive 
medical  associations  in  Western  N.  Y. ,  on  Epidemic 
Erysipelas,  which  is  the  only  paper  ever  published 
by  the  society,  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  Buffalo 
Medical  Journal  for  October  of  that  year.  The  sub- 
ject is  illustrated  with  a  history  of  the  epidemic  in 
Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  from  1840  to  1844, 
and  with  a  very  full  account  of  cases  occurring  in 
Western  New  York  from  1843  to  1846.  During  his 
residence  at  Allen's  Hill,  medical  science  had  been 


largely  cultivated,  and  the  facilities  of  medical  in- 
struction very  much  increased.  The  Buffalo  Medi- 
cal College  presented  advantages  of  which  Dr. 
Jewett  availed  himself,  and,  in  1851,  graduated 
there,  received  his  Honorary  Degree,  and  was 
appointed  one  of  the  Curators  of  the  College.  The 
next  year  he  removed  to  Canandaigua,  where  he 
has  been  since  engaged  in  the  practice  of  both  medi- 
cine and  surgery.  In  his  surgical  practice  he  has 
been  a  general  operator,  but  has  lived  to  see  the 
practice  very  much  divided  into  specialties.  His 
reputation  as  a  medical  writer  has  gradually  ex- 
panded. In  1853  he  published  an  article  in  the 
Buffalo  Medical  Journal,  on  "The  use  of  Tobacco 
in  producing  Sciatica,"  in  which  he  describes 
twenty-two  cases  from  his  note  book.  This  paper 
opened  an  Important  investigation  on  the  subject. 
The  same  year  he  records  in  that  journal  the  second 
reported  case  of  un-united  fracture  cured  by  sub- 
cutaneous perforation,  as  proposed  by  Prof.  Daniel 
Brainard,  of  Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago,  who 
had  reported  the  first  case  a  year  previously.  Sub- 
sequently Dr.  .Tewett's  case  was  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  French  profession  by  Dr.  Brainard, 
who  translated  and  published  the  paper  in  full  in 
his  "M^moire  sur  le  Traitement  des  Fractures  Won 
Bennies  et  Des  Difformit/s  Des  Os."  In  1869  Dr. 
Jewett  wrote  an  article,  published  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  New  York  State  Medical  Society,  on  the 
value  of  Apocynum  Oannabinam,  or  wandering  milk 
weed,  in  dropsical  affections.  This  attracted  much 
attention,  though  for  some  years  the  profession, 
from  failure,  as  it  appears,  in  the  preparation, 
did  not  attach  much  importance  to  the  remedy. 
Finally,  in  1875,  Dr.  Hutching,  of  Brooklyn,  who 
had  administered  the  drug,  as  procured  from  a 
well  known  house,  without  satisfactory  results,  ap- 
plied to  Dr.  Jewett,  and  procured  a  quantity  col- 
lected by  himself,  which,  prepared  according  to  his 
directions,  accomplished  the  purpose.  Dr.  Hutchins 
related  the  case  to  the  Medical  Society  of  Queen's 
county,  at  their  meeting  in  May  of  that  year,  when 
an  interesting  discussion  was  elicited,  and  the  fact 
made  known  that  the  woody  fibre  has  little  value, 
and  that  the  virtue  of  the  remedy  lies  in  the  bark 
of  the  root.  The  report  of  this  discussion,  and  the 
publication  of  a  letter  written  by  Dr.  Jewett  to  Dr. 
Hutchins,  in  the  Medical  Record  of  July  3d,  1875, 
brought  to  the  Canandaigua  physician  nearly  two 
hundred  letters  of  compliment  and  inquiry.  In 
1872  he  read  before  the  State  Medical  Society  a 
paper  reciting  a  case  of  extra-uterine  foetation,  and 
recommending,  against  the  opinion  of  American 
and  European  writers,  an  operation  where  the  diag- 
nosis, in  these  rare  cases,  can  be  satisfactorily  estab- 
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lished,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Buffalo  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal  for  March,  1873.  Dr.  Jewett 
has  paid  much  attention  to  sanitary  science,  and 
may  be  considered  an  expert  on  the  subject, 
using  all  his  influence  to  enforce  its  importance  at 
the  various  gatherings  of  the  profession.  In  1874 
he  was  elected  President  of  the  Medical  Assocation 
of  Central  New  York,  embracing  seventeen  or 
eighteen  counties,  having  been  previously  several 
times  President  of  the  County  Medical  Society,  and 
having  been  a  permanent  member  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  since  the  ante-war  period.  In 
the  annual  address  before  the  Association  of  Central 
New  York,  in  1875,  entitled  "Waste  of  Human 
Life  by  Preventable  Diseases,"  he  reviews  various 
sources  of  mortality,  and  advocates  more  efficient 
sanitary  administration  through  competent  health 
officers,  a  more  thorough  study  of  hygiene  in  the 
public  schools,  especially  the  Normal  Schools,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  (;hair  of  Hygiene  in  the 
Medical  Colleges.  This  subject  has  been  still  fur- 
ther pursued  in  his  Anniversary  Address  before  the 
Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1883,  to  the  presidency  of  which  he  was 
elected  in  1882,  succeeding  Dr.  Jacobi,  of  New 
York  city.  This  paper,  entitled  "Some  of  the 
Perils  to  Life  from  Preventable  Diseases,"  appears 
in  the  Philadelphia  Medical  News  of  February  10th, 
1883,  and  does  great  credit  to  the  author.  He  endeav- 
ors to  bring  home  to  the  profession  a  sense  of  their  re- 
sponsibility in  preventing  as  well  as  curing  disease, 
and  reminds  his  associates  that,  while  defective 
plumbing  is  to  be  avoided  and  thorough  drainage 
secured,  these  are  but  as  initial  steps,  and  their 
province  lies  far  beyond  ;  that  microscopic  organ- 
isms may  lie  dormant  for  many  years,  and  yet  retain 
their  virulence ;  that  houses  are  often  built  with  dry 
cellars,  and  various  sanitary  precautions,  and  yet 
the  whole  surrounding  soil  is  charged  with  disease  ; 
that  the  gi-ound  air  mixed  with  noxious  gases  many 
times  obtains  easy  access  to  human  habitations,  and 
induces  disease,  if  not  an  epidemic.  He  urges  not 
merely  a  universal  study  of  the  subject,  but  the 
raising  of  the  standard  of  medical  instruction,  and 
the  training  of  a  higher  class  of  physicians,  all  of 
whom  shall  more  fully  comprehend  the  public  needs, 
an(J  exert  a  stronger  and  more  beneficial  influence 
on  the  public  mind,  than  some  of  those  who  aie  now 
allowed  to  assume  the  title  of  M.  D.  This  produc- 
tion 'has  brought  letters  of  commendation  and  en- 
couragement in  his  labors  of  reform  from  Prof. 
Samuel  D.  Gross,  of  Philadelphia,  Dr.  J.  Grange 
Simons,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  many  other  prom- 
inent physicians  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  We 
copy  the  following  lines  of  Dr.  Gross  : 


Philadelphia,  Feb,  10th, 

Deab  Db.  Jewett  :  Allow  me,  although  a  stran- 
ger to  you,  to  thank  you  very  cordially  for  the  pleas- 
ure I  have  derived  from  the  perusal  of  the  very  able 
address  delivered  by  you  at  Albany  a  few  days  ago. 
It  is  at  once  scholarly  and  eminently  suggestive,  and 
I  do  hope  it  will  be  widely  disseminated  for  the 
benefit  of  the  profession  and  the  public.  It  is  a 
long  time  since  I  read  a  discourse  so  full  of  interest, 
and  so  creditable  to  our  literature, 

I  am  very  truly  your  friend, 

Samuel  D.  Gross. 
Various  other  articles  of  Dr.  Jewett  can  be  found 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  New  York  State  Medical 
Society,  and  other  medical  publications,  during  the 
last  six  or  eight  years.  For  over  twenty  years  he 
has  been  the  Consulting  Physician  of  Brigham  Hall; 
a  private  institution  for  the  insane  at  Canandaigua, 
N.  Y.,  founded  about  twenty-six  years  ago,  and 
named  after  Dr.  Brigham,  of  the  Utica  Asylum.  It 
is  now  owned  by  the  widow  of  the  late  Dr.  George 
Cook,  one  of  the  original  proprietors,  and  resident 
physician  (who  was  stabbed  by  an  inmate),  con- 
jointly with  Dr.  J.  B.  Chapin,  of  Willard  Asylum  ; 
Mr.  Wayne,  a  brother-in-law  of  Dr.  Cook  ;  and  Dr. 
Burrell,  who  has  charge  of  the  institution.  Its  suc- 
cess has  been  very  gratifying,  and  it  is  constantly 
filled  to  the  capacity  of  its  accommodations,  sixty 
five  to  seventy  patients,  many  of  whom  are  from 
Canada  and  the  Western  States.  Dr.  Jewett  has 
been  a  Trustee  and  the  Physician  of  the  Ontario 
County  Orphan  Asylum  since  its  organization, 
where  from  sixty  to  ninety  children  are  comfortably 
provided  for.  He  was  one  of  the  founders,  and 
has  been  the  President  of  the  Wood  Library,  of 
Canandaigua,  having  four  to  five  thousand  volumes. 
He  is  also  a  Trustee  of  the  Canandaigua  Academy. 
As  a  member  of  the  Congregational  Church  for 
twenty-five  years,  he  has  exemplified  his  Christian 
character  in  his  life,  both  as  a  physician  and  a  citi- 
zen. His  marriage  took  place  in  June,  1835,  to 
Mary  M.,  daughter  of  John  Dixon,  Esq.,  of  Rich- 
mond, Ontario  county.  She  died  in  1878,  and  one 
child  is  also  deceased.  Two  children  are  living  :  a 
son,  John  H.,  who  graduated  at  Amherst  College, 
Mass.,  in  1876,  and  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  in  New  York  city,  and  is  now  practicing 
medicine  with  his  father  ;  and  a  daughter,  Alice  A, 
Jewett. 


AGEE,  HON.  JOHN,  of  Watkins,  was  born 
near  Easton,  Northampton  county.  Pa.,  Sep- 
tember 3d,  1794,  and  died  in  Watkins,  Schuy- 
ler county.  New  York,  April  5th,  1868.  His  parents, 
Henry  and    Sarah  Mulhollan  Magee,  from  county 
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Antrim,  Ireland,  came  to  America  in  1784,  taking 
up  their  abode  in  what  was  known  as  ' '  the  Irish 
settlement,"  in  the  vicinity  of  Easton,  Pa.     Henry 
Magee  was  descended  from  an  ancient  Irish  family, 
once  of  considerable  note,  and  often  mentioned  in 
the  early  annals  of  Ireland.     His  immediate  connec- 
tions were  highly  respectable,  one  of  them,  a  first 
cousin,  being  Eev.  William  Magee,  D.  D.,  Protes- 
tant Archbishop  of  Dublin,  widely  known   as  an 
author.     In  1805  Henry  Magee,  with  his  family,  re- 
moved from  Pennsylvania  to  Groveland,  Livingston 
county.  New  York,  where  he  engaged  successfully 
in  farming,  and  was  rapidly  attaining  a  competence 
when,  through  the  failure  of  a  neighbor,  whose  notes 
he  had  been  induced  to  endorse,  he  was  reduced  al- 
most to  penury.     Everything  he  possessed  being 
sold  by  the  Sheriff,  he  was  left  without  any  re- 
sources for  the  support  of  his  family,  save  his  own 
strength  and  energy.     Unfortunately,  too,  his  wife 
died  in  the  fall  of  1805,  and  to  his  other  cares  this 
calamity  added  the  management  and  training  of  his 
young  children.     In  1808  Mr.  Magee  removed  with 
his  family  to  Michigan,  settling  in  the  vicinity  of 
Detroit,  then  a  frontier  village.     The  country  was 
but  sparsely  inhabited,  and  many  difficulties  and 
privations,  and  no  little  danger,  were   experienced 
by  the  Magees  in  their  new  home.     The  breaking 
out  of  the  war  of  1813  added  greatly  to  the  hard- 
ships of  frontier  life.     In  the  early  part  of  that  year 
Mr.   Magee  entered  the  American  army ;   and  in 
May  his  son  John,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  though 
not  yet  eighteen  years  of  age,  followed  his  example 
by  enlisting  for  twelve  months  in  the  rifle  company 
of  Captain  A.   De  Quendra,  recruited  in  Detroit. 
His  army  experience  was  a  stirring  one.     The  com- 
pany went  immediately  into  active  service,  had  a 
number  of  skirmishes  with  hostile  Indians,  took 
part  in  the  Battle  of  Brownstown,  August  8th,  and, 
as  part  of  General  Hull's  army,  was  surrendered  to 
the  British  on  the  16th  of  the  same  month.     Young 
Magee  remained  a  prisoner  on  parole,  until  Janu- 
ary, 1813,  when  he  was  sent  with  the  body  of  cap- 
tured troops  to  St.   Catherine's,  Canada  West,  and 
thence  across  the  country  to  Port  George.  In  March, 
1813,  he  obtained  his  release,  and  at  once  joined  the 
mounted  rangers  under  command  of  Major  Cyrenius 
Chapin.     The  capture  of  Ports  Erie  and  George  by 
the  American  army,  under  General  Dearborn,  forced 
the  British  troops  to  retreat,  and  scattered  their  sup- 
plies over  the  country.     These  supplies  the  mounted 
rangers  busied  themselves  in  gathering,  and  found 
further  occupation,  at   the  same   time  in  making 
numerous  foraging  expeditions  in  the  region  between 
Lake  Erie  and  Lake   Ontario.     At  the  battle  of 
Beaver  Dams,  near  St.  Catherine's,  in  June,  1813, 


Magee  was  again  taken  prisoner.     The  irksomeness 
of  confinement,  coupled  with   the  natural  desire  of 
youthful  freedom,  proved  more   potent   than    the 
logic  of  his  commanding  officer,  who  attempted  to 
dissuade  him  from  the  effort  to  regain  it.     Obtain- 
ing possession  of  a  horse,  he  lost  no  time  in  mount- 
ing, and,  although  discovered,  set  off  at  full  speed 
across  the  lines  to  Fort  George,  followed  by  a  per- 
fect hail  of  bullets.     On  the  way  his  compassion 
was  excited  by  the  piteous  pleadings  of  a  small 
boy,  who  begged  to  be  permitted  to  ride  behind 
him  on  the  horse  and  take  his  chances  for  escape. 
The  poor  lad,  however,  was  killed  by  the  fire  of  the 
sentinels,  while  young  Magee  escaped  with  slight 
injuries,  although  his  clothing  was  pierced  in  sev- 
eral places  by  the  balls,  and  his  horse,  wounded, 
fell  under  him  just  as  he    gained  the   American 
picket  line.     On  reaching  the  fort  he  reported  the 
disaster  at  Beaver  Dams.     Admiring  his  courage 
and  address,  the  officer  in  command  immediately 
appointed  him  a  messenger  to  carry  dispatches  be- 
tweea  Fort  Niagara  and  Washington,  and  to  points 
along  the  frontier.     His  skill  and  endurance  in  the 
performance   of  this  duty,   attended    almost  con- 
stantly by  hardships  and  peril,  were  truly  remark- 
able.    On  one  occasion,  when  intrusted  with  dis- 
patches of  great  importance  to  carry  to  the  War 
Department  at  Washington,   he  continued  in  the 
saddle  forty-eight  hours,    procuring  fresh  horses 
from  time  to  time  as  required,  until  he  arrived  at 
Northumberland,    Pennsylvania,   when,  becoming 
completely  exhausted,  he  procured  a  reliable  per- 
son to  proceed  to  Washington  with  the  papers,  and 
to  obtain  the  requisite  answers,  with  which,  being 
refreshed  by  his  rest,  he  returned  in    lilse  speedy 
manner  to  headquarters.  General  Wilkinson,  then  in 
command,  was  so  astonished  at  this  feat,  that  he 
could  scarcely  believe  it  possible,  until  inspection  of 
the  dispatches  themselves  proved  it.     His  astonish- 
ment then  gave  way  to  admiration,  and,  proceeding 
at  once  to  his  military  chest,  he  took   therefrom 
I  five  hundred  dollars  in  gold,  which  he  presented  to 
the  young  man  as  the  only  reward  in  his  power  to 
give,  commensurate  with  the  important  service  he 
had  rendered  the  army.     This  was  a  large  sum  of 
money  for  the  young  messenger,  and  would  have 
given  him  a  splendid  start  in  life  ;  but  his    gener- 
ous heart  was  so  deeply  touched  by  the  sufferings 
of  the  poor  widows  and  children  of  those  who  had 
been  killed  by  the  Indians,  that  he  gave  them  every 
dollar  of  it,  and  left  the  army  as  he  had  entered  it, 
with  nothing  but  health,  strength,  and  intelligeince. 
lu  the  spring  of  1816  he  quitted  the  service  of  the 
Government,  and,  with  his  brother  Jefferson,   set 
out  from  Buffalo  to  Bath,  Steuben  county,  New 
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York,  traversing  the  wilderness  on  foot ;  their  only 
guide,  a  great  part  of  the  distance,  being  a  path  de- 
signated by  marked  trees.  Nothing  more  advan- 
tageous ofEering,  John  began  his  career  in  his  home 
by  cutting  wood  for  Captain  William  Bull,  receiv- 
ing twenty-five  cents  a  cord  for  his  work.  He 
walked  daily  two  miles  to  his  labor,  and  cut  regu- 
larly two  cords  of  wood  a  day ;  his  only  companion 
being  his  rifle,  which  he  often  found  good  oppor- 
tunity to  use,  as  the  woods  abounded  with  game. 
His  biographer,  the  Rev.  F.  9.  Howe,  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  in  Watkins,  New  York,  al- 
luding to  a  visit  paid  to  this  place  late  in  life  by 
Mr.  Magee,  says  :  '■  Some  three  years  previous  to 
his  decease,  he  requested  a  friend  to  accompany 
him  to  the  spot,  known  as  the  '  Deer  Lick,'  from 
which  he  had  cut  the  entire  growth  of  timber,  in 
1816,  but  which  he  found  again  covered  with 
young  trees.  '  Here,'  said  he  to  his  friend,  '  I  cut 
one  hundred  cords  of  wood  ;  and  hereabouts,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  I  must  have  shot  at  least  one  hundred 
deer.' "  Young  Magee  keenly  felt  the  want  of 
education,  which  the  removals  and  vicissitudes  of 
his  earlier  life  had  entailed,  but,  with  the  same  de- 
gree of  resolution  which  had  marked  every  previous 
effort  of  his  life,  he  set  to  work,  when  just  entering 
manhood,  to  overcome  his  deficiencies  in  this  re- 
spect. The  religious  training  given  him  by  his 
pious  mother  was  not  without  its  effect,  and  ren- 
dered it  easy  for  him  to  lead  a  quiet,  orderly  life. 
His  only  leisure  while  engaged  in  wood  chopping, 
was  on  Sunday,  part  of  which  he  devoted  to  attend- 
ing church,  the  remainder  being  given  to  an  at- 
tempt to  gather  education  from  such  books  as  were 
attainable.  In  addition  to  wood  chopping,  he  spent 
the  time  between  1816  and  1818  pai-tly  in  farming 
vrith  his  brother-in-law,  Adam  Haverling,  at  eight 
dollars  a  month,  and  partly  in  the  purchase  and 
slaughter  of  animals  for  the  market.  In  the  spring 
of  the  latter  year  he  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out 
to  try  his  fortune  in  the  "  Fai-  West,"  when  his 
friends  induced  him  to  stand  as  a  candidate  for  the 
office  of  Constable  and  Collector.  He  was  elected, 
and  gave  so  much  satisfaction  that  he  was  re- 
elected the  following  year.  In  1819  he  was  ap- 
pointed Deputy  SheriflE,  and,  in  1820,  Marshal  for 
Steuben  county,  to  take  the  census.  On  January 
6th  of  the  latter  year  he  married  Miss  Sarah, 
daughter  of  Hon.  Thomas  McBurney,  then  County 
Judge.  This  lady,  who  possessed  many  natural  en- 
dowments, the  advantages  of  a  thorough  educa- 
tion, and  such  amiable  and  excellent  quali- 
ties as  fitted  her  to  become  the  companion  and 
helper  of  one  who  was  already  engaged  in  such  im- 
portant public   duties,  died  on  the  15th  of  May, 


1828,  leaving  no  children.  In  the  performance  of 
his  duties  as  Marshal,  Mr.  Magee  displayed  his  usual 
energy,  and  developed  remarkable  powers  of  mem- 
ory. "It  was  his  pi'actice,"  says  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Howe,  ' '  simply  to  take  the  names  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, making  no  record  of  answers  to  required 
questions,  but  carrying  them  with  unfailing  exact- 
ness in  his  mind,  until  he  returned  home  in  the 
evening,  when  the  ready  pen  of  one  to  whose 
scholarly  abilities  he  was  often  indebted,  transferred 
them  to  the  return  books."  In  recognition  of  the 
faithfulness  and  accuracy  of  his  returns',  he  re- 
ceived the  public  thanks  of  the  local  authorities,  ac- 
companied by  a  handsome  set  of  table  silver.  In 
1821  he  was  appointed  High  Sheriff,  in  place  of 
Henry  Schriver,  deceased  ;  and,  two  years  later — 
the  oflBce  having  become  elective — was  chosen  to  the 
same  position  by  the  votes  of  the  people,  and  served 
until  1836.  His  discharge  of  the  duties  of  Sheriff 
was  marked  by  courage,  vigilance,  and  energy ;  and, 
principally  by  his  vigorous  action,  a  gang  of  desper- 
adoes, who  had  long  infested  the  vicinity  of  Hor- 
nellsville,  was  broken  up,  and  one  of  their  number, 
Douglas  by  name,  was  convicted  of  murder,  and 
hanged.  While  holding  this  office,  Mr.  Magee  en- 
gaged with  Judge  Cook  and  others  of  Bath,  in  es- 
tablishing lines  of  mail  coaches  between  the  princi- 
pal towns  of  South-Western  New  York  and  Harris- 
burg,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Washington. 
His  connection  with  the  management  of  this  enter- 
prise strongly  impressed  him  with  the  importance 
of  railroad  facilities,  in  the  promotion  of  which  he 
subsequently  took  a  conspicuous  part.  Mr.  Magee 
was  devotedly  attached  to  the  Democratic  party, 
and,  in  1826,  was  its  nominee  for  Congress  in  his  dis- 
trict. Essentially  popular,  he  won  the  election  by  a 
large  vote,  and,  at  the -conclusion  of  his  term  of 
office,  was  re-elected.  In  Congress  he  was  not  long 
in  taking  a  front  rank.  His  views  on  all  public 
questions  were  characterized  by  intelligence,  good 
sense,  intense  love  of  country,  and  a  profound  belief 
in  the  rapid  progress  of  the  nation.  On  the  subject 
of  the  tariff,  then  one  of  the  most  important  issues 
of  the  day,  he  took  ground  in  favor  of  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  laws  then  in  force,  so  as  to  equalize  their 
operation ;  the  subject  of  internal  improvements 
likewise  found  in  him  a  powerful  advocate,  and,  in 
the  support  of  the  cause  of  education,  he  was  both 
logical  and  enthusiastic.  President  Andrew  Jack- 
son, who  reposed  every  confidence  in  his  judgment, 
made  him  his  trusted  friend  and  adviser,  frequently 
consulting  him  upon  most  important  national  ques- 
tions. Desiring  to  have  the  constant  benefit  of  his 
advice,  he  offered  him  a  seat  in  his  Cabinet,  but  this 
honor  Mr.  Magee  felt  obliged  to  decline,  owing  to 
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the  demands  of  his  rapidly  extending  private  busi- 
ness. An  earnest  advocate  of  integrity  and  economy 
in  the  administration  of  the  Government,  he  vras 
watchful  to  detect  and  denounce  all  manner  of  job- 
bery and  corruption ;  and  it  was  through  his  un- 
ceasing vigilance  in  this  respect  that  fraudulent  con- 
tracts in  the  Post  Office  Department  were  exposed 
and  prevented,  the  result  being  a  large  saving  to 
the  Government.  On  the  22d  of  February,  1831, 
Mr.  Magee  married  Miss  Arabella  Stewart,  at  Wash- 
ington. This  lady  bore  him  ten  children,  six  of 
whom  she  followed  to  the  grave  before  her  own 
death,  which  took  place  at  Watkins,  May  16th,  1864. 
Of  the  survivors,  Duncan  B.,  George  J.,  John,  and 
Hebe  P.,  but  one  is  now  living:  Gen.  George  J. 
Magee,  of  Watkins.  Mrs.  Magec  was  an  earnest 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  a  generous 
friend  of  the  poor,  and,  during  her  thirty-three 
years  of  married  life,  the  sympathizing  confidante 
and  intelligent  counsellor  of  her  husband.  In  1831 
Mr.  Magee  was  chosen  President  of  the  Steuben 
County  Bank,  then  just  organized.  He  displayed 
so  much  aptitude  for  financial  affairs,  and  such 
skill  and  fidelity  in  conducting  the  business  of  the 
bank  that  the  directors,  by  common  consent,  in- 
trusted him  with  its  entire  management ;  and  until 
his  death,  thirty-five  years  from  his  acceptance  of 
the  presidency,  he  continued  in  the  principal  over- 
sight of  its  interests.  While  residing  in  Bath,  he 
cleared  and  cultivated  a  large  farm  ;  he  also  en- 
gaged in  milling  and  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen 
goods.  He  was  one  of  the  projectors  of  the  New 
York  and  Erie  Railroad,  and  especially  active  in 
carrying  forward  that  great  enterprise.  He  was  a 
contractor  for  the  construction  of  the  road  from 
Binghamton  to  Homellsville,  a  distance  of  one 
hundred  and  seventeen  miles  ;  and  from  the  latter 
place  to  Genesee,  a  distance  of  twenty-six  miles ; 
and,  during  the  early  struggles  of  the  stockholders 
and  directors  to  complete  the  road,  he  was  their 
liberal  and  judicious  co-laborer.  He  was  also  one 
of  the  principal  promoters  of  the  Cohocton  Valley 
Railroad,  from  Corning  to  Buffalo ;  and  the  Bloss- 
burg  and  Cprning  Railroad,  in  which  he  became  in- 
terested in  1851,  was  chiefly  indebted  to  his  ener- 
getic co-operation  for  its  completion.  In  1859  he 
turned  his  attention  to  coal  mining,  and  gave  a  great 
impetus  to  that  industry  in  Tioga  county,  by  an 
extensive  purchase  of  coal  lands.  In  the  same  year 
he  opened  the  mines  at  Fall  Brook.  Overcoming 
obstacles  which  to  others  appeared  insurmountable, 
he  gradually  developed  this  work  until  it  attained 
such  proportions  as  to  demand  nearly  his  whole 
time  and  attention.  The  village  of  Fall  Brook,  laid 
Qut  under  his  direction,  contained,  at  the  time  of 


his  death,  an  aggregate  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
buildings,  and  a  population  of  twenty-five  hundred 
persons.  All  the  men  residing  in  the  place  were 
employed  in  the  mining  business,  or  its  necessary 
adjuncts,  and,  including  those  at  Corning  and  Wat- 
kins, made  an  aggregate  force  in  Mr.  Magee's  ser- 
vice of  about  six  hundred.  In  1860  Mr.  Magee  re- 
moved to  Watkins,  Schuyler  county,  a  ^step  ren- 
dered necessary  by  a  variety  of  considerations, 
principal  among  which  was  the  large  increase  in  his 
mining  business.  At  Watkins  he  displayed  the 
same  energy  and  public  spirit  which  had  marked 
his  residence  in  Bath.  He  made  extensive  purchases 
of  village  property,  at  the  head  of  Seneca  Lake, 
for  the  location  of  trestle  works,  basins,  etc. ,  for  the 
delivery  and  shipment  of  coal ;  for  the  purpose  of 
boat  building  ;  for  a  steam  flouring  mill ;  for  dwell- 
ings for  his  workmen  ;  for  his  own  residence, 
and  other  purposes.  These  improvements  de- 
manded a  great  outlay  of  money,  and  furnished 
employment  to  a  large  number  of  men,  and 
gave  the  business  interests  of  the  village  an  im- 
pulse from  the  very  start,  which  has  since  contin- 
ued, and  which  Mr.  Magee,  always  in  the  most  cor- 
dial manner,  sought  to  promote.  In  a  number  of 
ways  he  proved  a  most  valuable  acquisition  to  Wat- 
kins. He  was  a  liberal  contributor  to  the  fund  for 
erecting  county  buildings,  and  likewise  gave  largely 
to  aid  in  the  purchase  and  improvement  of  the  ceme- 
tery grounds,  and  for  the  improvement  of  streets  and 
highways.  Mr.  Magee's  adherence  to  the  Democra- 
tic party  lasted  throughout  his  life,  although  his 
own  views  occasionally  led  him"  to  dissent  from 
some  of  its  measures.  During  the  civil  war  he  was 
conspicuous  for  his  loyalty  to  the  National  Govern- 
ment, contributed  liberally  to  the  work  of  raising 
troops,  purchased  largely  of  the  bonds  of  the 
Government,  and,  in  a  public  letter,  urged  his  fellow 
citizens  to  do  the  same.  He  was  also  untiring  in  his 
efforts  to  aid  the  needy  families  of  those  who  lost 
their  lives  in  the  defense  of  the  Union.  He  was  a 
liberal  benefactor  of  the  cause  of  education,  which 
he  had  the  intention  of  promoting  in  a  substantial 
manner,  by  founding  an  institution  of  learning,  or  by 
the  endowment  of  a  department  of  science  in  some 
existing  college  ;  and  was  actually  contemplating  a 
large  gift  to  Hamilton  College  for  this  purpose,  when 
he  was  stricken  down  by  his  last  illness,  an  event 
which  also  prevented  his  carrying  out  a  frequently 
expressed  desire  to  set  aside  a  large  sum  of  money 
for  the  promotion  of  religion  at  large.  A  monument 
to  his  interest  in  religion  already  exists  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Watkins,  a  magnificent  edi- 
fice,  erected  at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  the  expense  of  which  he  bore,  and  the  con- 
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struction  of  ■which  he  personally  superintended  un- 
til his  infirmities  rendered  further  activity  impossi- 
ble. A  handsomely  inscribed  marble  tablet,  bearing 
the  naine  of  John  Magee,  adorns  the  front  of  this 
edifice,  and  reminds  the  beholder  of  this  noble  act  of 
Christian  liberality.  Mr.  Magee's  last  public  services 
were  rendered  as  a  member  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1867,  although  the  precarious  state  of 
his  health  prevented  his  constant  attendance  at  its 
sessions.  The  part  he  bore  in  its  deliberations  was 
marked  by  his  characteristic  regard  for  public  econ- 
omy, and  for  a  wise  and  honest  administration  of 
the  afEairs  of  the  State,  and  his  influence  as  a  mem- 
ber was  conservative  and  valuable.  In  the  spring 
of  1868  his  illness  assumed  a  fatal  character,  and  on 
the  5th  of  April  death  released  him  from  his  sufEer- 
ings.  In  almost  every  respect  Mr.  Magee  may  be 
taken  as  a  typical  American,  and  a  representative 
of  the  great  inherent  power  of  manhood  to  combat 
successfully  every  variety  of  disadvantage,  whether 
natural,  artificial,  or  social,  when  living  under  free 
institutions.  His  energy,  of  which  abundant  proofs 
have  already  been  adduced,  was  equalled  only  by 
the  unswerving  honesty  which  characterized  his 
whole  life.  Underlying  a  nervous  excitability  was 
a  heart  easily  moved  to  compassion,  and  generous  • 
under  all  circumstances,  but  particularly  so  to  the 
helpless,  and  to  those  who  manifested  their  worthi- 
ness by  industry,  economy,  and  self-reliance.  Al- 
most his  last  thought  was  to  intrust  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  a  judicious  friend,  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  and  needy.  Prominent  among  his  bequests 
was  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  to  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  Society,  and  a  like  sum  to  the  American 
Tract  Society,  for  the  dissemination  of  the  Word  of 
God,  which,  from  his  earliest  youth,  he  had  ever  re- 
garded with  love  and  reverence. 


fAGEE,  DUNCAN  S.,  of  Watkins,  Schuyler 
county,  son  of  the  preceding  by  Arabella 
Stewart  his  second  wife,  was  born  in  Bath, 
New  York,  November  31st,  1831,  and  died  in 
Watkins,  May  8th,  1869,  aged  38  years.  He  re- 
ceived a  good  education  in  his  native  place, 
and,  while  still  a  youth,  engaged  in  business  with 
his  father,  who  was  then  conducting  a  vaiiety 
of  extensive  enterprises,  to  whom  he  proved 
a  reliable  and  valuable  assistant.  In  the  purchase 
and  improvement  of  the  Blossburg  and  Corning 
Railroad  he  took  a  leading  part,  and  was  also  speci- 
ally active  in  the  purchase  and  development  of  the 
coal  mines  in  Tioga  county,  which  subsequently  be 
came  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  interests  con- 


trolled by  his  father.  The  opening  of  the  Fall 
Brook  mines,  in  1859,  was  largely  the  result  of  his 
business  sagacity  and  foresight,  as  was  also  the  in- 
troduction and  subsequent  extensive  use  of  the  cele- 
brated "Blossburg  Coal,"  for  which  his  personal 
efforts  succeeded  in  creating  a  large  market.  When 
twenty-two  years  of  age  he  married  Miss  Catherine 
E.,  daughter  of  Dr.  Ten  Eyck  Gansevoort,  by  whom 
he  was  the  father  of  two  children  :  Arabella  S.,  now 
Mrs.  Alfred  L.  Edwards,  of  Hudson,  New  York, 
and  Helen  G.,  now  Mrs.  Lewis  Edwards,  of  New 
York  city.  After  his  marriage  he  lived  for  a  time 
in  Corning,  New  York,  but  later  removed  to  Wat- 
kins, where,  in  conjunction  with  his  father's  inter- 
ests, he  pursued  an  active  and  successful  business 
career  until  his  death.  He  doubtless  inherited 
from  his  father  the  marked  abilities  he  displayed  in 
grasping  and  executing  plans  of  great  magnitude. 
He  entered  upon  no  project  without  duly  weighing 
in  his  mind  the  difficulties  it  presented  ;  but,  once 
having  decided  on  a  plan  of  action,  he  threw  his 
whole  energies  into  it,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  failed  of 
success.  He  possessed  broad  and  unselfish  views, 
and  constantly  bore  in  mind  the  public  weal,  even  in 
the  enterprises  he  conducted  for  his  personal  gain. 
The  remarkable  hold  he  had  upon  the  affection  and 
esteem  of  his  neighbors  was  due  to  qualities  of 
heart  as  well  as  head  ;  for  he  was  uniformly  kind 
hearted  and  generous,  and  the  possessor  of  many 
other  noble  traits  of  character.  For  several  years 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Democratic  State  Commit- 
tee, and  prominent  in  the  councils  of  that  party. 
To  few  has  it  been  given  to  accomplish  so  much  in 
so  brief  a  career,  and  the  premature  termination  of 
his  life  was  justly  regarded  with  genuine  sorrow  in 
the  community  his  energy  and  ability  had  done  so 
much  to  develop. 


BIRDSEYE,  HON.  VICTORY,  a  distinguished 
lawyer  and  legislator  of  Pompey,  Onondaga 
county  ,N.  Y. ,  eldest  child  of  Ebenezer  and  Eunice 
(Tomlinson)  Birdseye,  was  born  at  Cornwall,  Conn., 
December  35th,  1783,  and  died  September  16th-17th, 
1853.  Through  each  of  his  parents  he  came  of  the 
best  stock  of  his  native  State.  His  paternal  grand- 
father was  the  Rev.  Nathan  Birdseye,  who  was  born 
August  19th,  1714 ;  graduated  at  Yale  College,  1736  ; 
was  settled  as  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church, 
at  West  Haven,  Conn.,  in  1743;  remained  in  that 
pastorate  for  16  years  ;  in  1759  removed  to  Oro- 
noque,  in  the  town  of  Stratford,  Conn.,  where  he  re- 
sided till  his  death  on  the  38th  day  of  January,  1818, 
at  the  age  of  103  years,  5  months,  and  9  days.  A  single 
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fact  will  show  of  what  stuff,  both  of  body  and  mind, 
this  man  was  made,  who,  born  in  the  first  month  of 
the  reign  of  George  I.,  lived  to  within  two  years  of 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  After  he  was 
more  than  100  years  old,  he  rode  on  horseback,  one 
Sunday,  to  and  from  the  church  in  the  village  of 
Stratford,  a  distance  of  some  five  miles  ;  went  into 
the  pulpit,  and  conducted  all  the  exercises  of  the 
worship  ;  and,  being  too  nearly  blind  to  read,  repeated 
from  memory  the  chapter  and  psalms  which  were 
read  and  sung,  and  preached  the  sermon,  much  to  the 
pleasure  and  edification  of  the  audience.  The  ma- 
ternal grandfather  was  Beach  Tomliuson,  of  Hunt- 
ington, Conn.,  a  man  of  uncommon  strength,  both 
of  body  and  mind,  and  who  died  early  in  the  present 
century,  at  a  very  great  age.  The  unusual  name  of 
"  Victory"  came  into  the  family  by  an  incident  so 
singular  as  to  be  worthy  of  mention  here.  It  was 
first  given  to  the  infant  son  of  Captain  Tomlinson, 
under  the  following  circumstances  :  The  child  had 
been  born  in  the  early  fall  of  1759,  in  what  was  then 
one  of  the  outer  and  most  exposed  settlements  of  the 
Colony  of  New  Haven.  It  was  during  the  "  Seven 
Years'  War,"  as  it  was  called  in  Europe,  but  known 
in  America  by  the  name,  implying  so  much,  of  the 
"French  and  Indian  War."  Wolfe  had  gone  up 
the  St.  Lawrence  with  his  fleet  and  army  to  attack 
the  French  in  their  stronghold  of  Quebec.  On  his 
success  seemed  to  depend  the  safety  of  almost  every 
family  in  all  the  Colonies,  especially  those  in  the 
backwoods,  on  the  edges  of  the  wilderness.  For  the 
defeat  of  the  English  army  would  let  lo6se  on  the 
Colonies  the  French,  with  their  murderous  allies,  the 
Indians.  On  a  Sunday  morning  in  the  fall  of  1759, 
as  this  infant  was  being  carried  to  the  church  to  be 
baptized,  and  to  receive  some  name  that  had  been 
borne  by  older  members  of  his  family,  and  just 
as  pastor  and  people  were  gathering  at  the  church, 
an  outcry  was  heard  in  the  distance.  A  courier 
from  the  back  settlements  on  the  Hudson  came  rid- 
ing up,  waving  a  white  flag,  and  shouting  ' '  vic- 
tory 1  victory  !  victory  I "  For  a  moment  he  drew 
rein  at  the  steps  of  the  church  to  give  breath  to  his 
horse,  while  he  told  to  pastor  and  people  the  story 
of  the  battle  of  the  Heights  of  Abraham  on  the 
13th  of  September,  the  death  of  Wolfe,  and  the  great 
victory  of  the  English.  To  every  one  who  heard, 
the  tidings  seemed  as  of  life  from  the  dead.  For  the 
power  of  the  French  and  Indians  was  broken,  and 
now  the  Colonists  could  lie  down  and  rise  up,  with- 
out fear  of  rifle,  or  tomahawk,  or  scalping  knife. 
After  a  short  halt,  and  repeating  his  glorious  news, 
the  messenger  departed,  bearing  the  glad  tidings  to 
the  eastern  towns  ;  still,  as  he  went,  waving  his 
flag  and  shouting  "victory!"    When  he  had  van- 


ished, the  congregation  gathered  in  the  church  for 
worship  and  thanksgiving,  but,  before  these  could 
proceed,  the  child  must  be  christened.  As  he  was 
brought  forward  for  baptism,  the  minister,  an  aged 
man,  dipping  his  hand  in  the  water,  and  placing  it 
on  the  forehead  of  the  child,  and,  apparently  for- 
getting the  family  name  which  it  was  intended  he 
should  bear,  said  :  "Victory,  I  baptize  thee,  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost."  Such  a  name,  thus  given,  became  so  dear 
to  the  family,  that  when,  at  the  successful  close  of 
another  great  war,  the  first  child  of  a  new  genera- 
tion was  born  to  them,  it  was,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
given  to  him.  This  second  Victory  early  displayed 
great  aptness,  as  well  as  fondness,  for  learning.  He 
was  fitted  for  college,  partly  at  the  Grammar  School 
at  Cornwall,  and  partly  at  Lansingburg,  N.  T., 
where  one  of  his  uncles,  Tomlinson,  then  resided. 
Entering  Williams  College,  Mass.,  in  September, 
1800,  he  graduated  there  September  5,  1804,  in  the 
same  class  with  Luther  Bradish,  Robert  and  Henry 
D.  Sedgwick,  and  others,  and  preceding,  only  by  a 
year,  Daniel  Moseley  and  Samuel  R.  Betts,  subse- 
quently so  prominent  in  the  judicial  history  of  New 
York.  Returning  to  Lansingburg,  he  pursued  the 
study  of  law  with  his  uncle,  Gideon  Tomlinson,  and 
Cornelius  Allen.  There,  as  at  school  and  in  college, 
he  was  noted  for  the  thoroughness  of  his  studies. 
Mr.  Allen  said  of  him  many  years  after,  that  he  was 
the  most  industrious  student  he  had  ever  known. 
Mr.  Birdseye  was  admitted  an  attorney  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  New  York,  Feb.  13,  1807,  and  as 
counsel,  Feb.  15,  1810.  He  removed  to  Pompey, 
Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  June,  1807.  On  the  14th 
of  October,  1813,  at  Onondaga  Hill,  he  married 
Electa,  daughter  of  Capt.  James  Beebee,  of  the 
Revolutionary  army.  He  early  took  high  rank, 
and  obtained  decided  success  as  a  lawyer ;  com- 
manding, at  the  same  time,  the  respect  and  good  will 
of  his  neighbors  and  the  whole  community,  and  re- 
ceiving, during  his  long  life,  many  tokens  of  public 
confidence,  personal,  political,  and  professional.  In 
November,  1814,  he  was  elected  to  the  Fourteenth  Con- 
gress, in  which  he  served  from  March  4th,  1815,  to 
March  4th,  1817.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1831,  which  formed  the  second 
constitution  of  New  York.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Assembly  for  1833,  and  of  the  Senate  during  1827  and 
1838,  and  there  took  a  leading  part  in  the  perfecting 
and  passing  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  State.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Assembly  in  1888  and  1840  ; 
and,  in  November,  1840,  was  elected  to  the  Twenty- 
seventh  Congress,  in  which  he  sat  from  March, 
1841,  to  March,  1843.  At  the  extra  session,  held  in 
the  summer  of  1841,  perhaps  the  most  exciting  ques- 
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tion  presented  arose  out  of  the  proposed  Bankrupt 
Law,  which  was  very  strongly  pressed.     The  Whig 
party  was  then  in  power  for  the  first  time.     Mr. 
Birdseye  was  a  Whig.     The  Bankrupt  Law  was  pro- 
posed and  passed  as  a  party  measure,  but  he  deemed 
it  so  impracticable  as  to  be  unworthy  of  his  support ; 
and,  after  striving  in  vain  to  perfect  it,  he  voted 
against  it,  with  the  warning  that  it  would  prove  un- 
satisfactory to  the  country,  and  dangerous  to  the 
party.     The  soundness  of  his  judgment  was  vindi- 
cated by  the  repeal  of  the  law  by  a  large  majority  of 
the  very  Congress  which  had  enacted  it.     But,  while 
thus  made  known  to  the  public  at  large  by  these 
offices,  he  was  best  known  at  home  and  among  his 
immediate  neighbors  by  the  services  which  he  ren- 
dered them  in  their  own  affairs.     Soon  after  his  re- 
moval to  Pompey,   he  was  appointed  a  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  and  held  that  office  for  the  term  of  four 
years.     On  the  8th  of  April,  1811,  he  was  appointed 
a  Commissioner  in  Insolvency,   under  the  act  of 
April    3,   1811.    He  was  appointed  Postmaster  at 
Pompey,  April  25th,  1817,  and  held  that  office  for 
about  twenty-one    years.     On    the    13th  of  April, 
1818,  he  was  appointed  Master  in  Chancery,  serving 
a  term  of  four  years.     On  the  30th  of  June,  1818,  he 
was  appointed   District    Attorney    of     Onondaga 
county,  and  held  the  office  for  about  fifteen  years.  On 
the  36th  of  May,  1830,   he  was  appointed  Special 
Counsel,  in  place  of  John  C.   Spencer,  resigned,  to 
conduct  the  prosecutions  of  the  persons  accused  of 
the  abduction  and   murder   of    William   Morgan. 
Within  the  town  of  Pompey  and  its  vicinity,  Mr. 
Birdseye  was  as  well  known  and  as  greatly  esteemed 
and  beloved  for  his  services  in  connection  with  the 
founding  and  putting  in  operation  of  the  Academy 
at  Pompey,  as  for  any  other  services  ever  rendered 
by  him.     Up  to  the  time  when  he  became  a  resident 
of  Pompey,  in  1807,  all  the  efforts  for  the  obtaining 
of  the  necessary  endowment  for  the  Academy  and 
the     erection     of     its     building,     though     vigor- 
ously   prosecuted,    had    failed    of    success.     But, 
shortly     after     his  ■  settling    in     the    town,     he 
devoted  himself  to  the  establishment  and  endow- 
ment of  the  Academy.     From  that  time  forth  nearly 
every  paper  connected  with  its  history  was  prepared 
by  him,  and  many  of  them  are  still  in  existence,  in 
his  well  known  and  peculiar  handwriting.     Within 
less  than  three  years  after  his  removal  to  the  town, 
a  sufficient  endowment  had   been  raised.     Within 
another  year  the  building  was  completed  ;  and,  di- 
rectly thereafter,  the  Academy  was  chartered  and 
put  in  operation.      Until  his   death  he  remained 
closely  connected  with  it ;  being  for  many  years 
Secretary,  Treasurer,  or  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  at  times  holding  all  these  offices,  and 


performing  their  duties.    He  prepared  the  reports ; 
he  invested  and  made  available  its  funds  ;  he  pro- 
cured for  it  the  grant  of  the  lot  of  land  (number  15 
in  the  township  of  Camillus),  which  formed  a  large 
part  of  its  property  ;   and,  during  the  last   thirty 
years  of  his  life,  while  he  was  carrying  on  a  very 
large  professional  business,  was  weighed  down  by 
political  cares  and  labors,  and  was  rearing  and  edu- 
cating his  large  family,  he  gave  the  same  attention 
to   the  interests   of  the  Academy,  conducting  its 
affairs,  investing  and  collecting  the  income  of  its 
property,  collecting  the  tuition  bills,  and  giving  per- 
sonal attention  to  the  course  of  instruction  in  the 
school,  with  apparently  the  same  zeal  and  interest 
and  affection  with  which  he  had  assisted  in  laying 
the  foundation  of  the  institution,  in  his  earliest  man- 
hood.    Besides  this  active  political  and  professional 
life,  and  his  zealous  labors  in  behalf  of  the  Acad- 
emy, he  was  the  common  adviser  and  friend  of  the 
people  of  the  town,  and  of  many  in  the  surround- 
ing towns  for  long  distances.     The  natural  kind- 
ness of  his  heart,  the  fairness  and  openness  of  his 
mind,  his  love  of  truth  and  justice  and  fair  deal- 
ing, his  dislike  of  strife,  and  his  hatred  of  litigious- 
ness,  made  him  the  general  arbitrator  and  peace- 
maker of  the  neighborhood.     He  brought  and  de- 
fended no  suits  which  could  be   avoided  by  any 
efforts  at  peace-making,  short  of  most  serious  sacri- 
fices ;  and,  with  all  his  other  occupations,  he  super- 
intended the  large  farm  which  he  had  acquired, 
giving  much  care  and  no  little  time  to  its  manage- 
ment. He  seemed  rarely  happier  than  when  he  could 
turn  his  back  upon  the  courts  and  his  law  office, 
and  give  himself  up  to  the  care  of  his  farm.     He 
often  said  that,  in  the  hay  field,  in  the  harvest,  and 
in  the  care  of  his  sheep,  he  was  again  a  child  on  his 
father's  farm,  and  in  his  father's  family,  and  that 
such  occupations  alone  had  made  possible  his  pro- 
fessional labors.     His  life,  filled  with  such  labors, 
drew  gradually,  and  in  fact  imperceptibly,   to  its 
close.     On  Christmas  day,  1853,  he  attained  the  age 
of  three  score  and  ten ;  but  he  was  apparently  in 
the  enjoyment  of  as  good  health,   and  nearly  as 
great  vigor,  as  he  had  ever  known.     He  had,  years 
before,  had  several  serious  attacks  of  disease  of  the 
lungs ;  but  they  all  passed  off,  leaving  few,  if  any, 
visible  traces  behind.      For  months  he  continued 
to  perform  all  his  accustomed  labors  in  the  office, 
on  the  farm,  and  about  the  courts  :  he  was  as  full 
of  interest  as  ever  in  public  affairs,  and  in  all  that 
claimed  the  thoughts  of  those  around  him.      He 
conducted  his  cases,  and  attended  the  trials  in  which 
he  was  engaged,  with  undiminished  vigor.     There 
were,   certainly,   occasional  symptoms  and  indica- 
tions of  advancing  age  and  approaching  weakness. 
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Late  in  August,  1853,  when  some  such  sign  had  at- 
tracted attention  and  caused  remark,  he  said  :  "It 
is  of  little  moment ;  merely  something  to  remind  me 
that  I  grow  old— I  must  not  forget,  and  I  am  not 
allowed  to  forget,  that  I  am  a  mere  tenant  at  will  of 
this  frail  tenement  of  a  body— that  I  may  be  called 
away  to  leave  it  at  any  time  :  lest  I  forget  it,  my 
great  Landlord  gives  me  occasionally  a  notice  to 
quit."    Scarcely  any  words  could  better  indicate  his 
temper  and  the  tone  of  his  mind.      Early  in  the 
last  week  of  his  life  he  had  kept  an  appointment, 
made  some  time  before,  to  try  a  case  in  a  neighbor- 
ing town.     He  returned  in  the  middle  of  the  week, 
apparently  well.     Thursday  and  Friday  were  spent 
as  usual :  a  part  of  each  day  in  his  law  office,  and 
at  his  usual  labors,  and  the  afternoon  upon  his  farm. 
On  Friday  evening  he  received  his  mail  matter,  and 
looked  it  over  as  usual,  conversing  of  the  news  of 
the  day.      He    retired  early,   remarking   that    he 
must  rise  early,  in  order  to  visit  the   county  town 
on    the  morrow.     After    retiring,    he    was    seen 
to    be   sleeping  with    the  natural   easy  breathing 
of  a  healthy  old  age.     When  sought  to  be  aroused 
at  the  dawn  of  the  next  day,  he  was  found  cold  in 
death !    Not  a  limb  had  moved ;  not  a  pang  had 
been  felt ;  nor  had  even  the  lingers  been  clasped  ! 
The  machinery  of  life   had   simply  stopped— the 
great  Landlord  had  merely  repeated  His  notice — the 
tenant    had  obeyed,  and  gone  without  a  struggle 
whither  he  was  summoned  !    Thus  peacefully  ended 
this  long,  laborious,  useful,  peaceful  life,  in  the  night 
of  Friday,  or  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  16th 
and  17th  of  September,  1853.  Mr.  Birdseye  was  a  kind 
husband,  a  fond  father,  a  good  neighbor,  a  faithful 
friend,  a  wise  counsellor,  a  public-spirited  citizen,  and 
an  incorruptible  servant  of  his  fellow  citizens  in  every 
office  and  in  every  trust.    He  loved  children  ar- 
dently— in  fact  he  loved  all  his  fellow  men.     His 
aim  in  life  was  to  make  all  wiser  and  better.     His 
aim  in  his  business  life  was  to  make  all  with  whom 
he  had  to  do,  honest,  true,  and  just.     He  was  an 
unerring  judge  of  men  and  their  character :  he  knew 
whom  to  trust  and  whom  not  to  trust.     In  fact,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  this  profound  knowledge 
of  men,  and  this  sagacity  in  weighing  and  measur- 
ing them  and  their  motives  and  actions  and  charac- 
ter, was  not  his  most  remarkable  endowment.     But 
he  possessed  also  a  singular  knowledge  of  affairs 
and  events,  both  of  his  own  time  and  of  the  past. 
He  continued  all  his  life  to  read  largely,  and  he 
seldom   forgot    anything    he    had    read.      Every 
fact  in  history,   science,   philosophy,  and    politics 
seemed  to  be  assimilated   with  or  made  a  part  of 
his  own  thoughts.     He  preserved  to   the  last  his 
fondness  for  the  classical  studies  of  his  youth,  and 


Tidd  and  Blackstone  and  Bast  and   Chitty  never 
drove  from  his  memory  Virgil,  Horace,  Tacitus,  and 
Homer.     If  he    had   ambition,   it   was  not  of  the 
sort  which  strives  eagerly  for  wealth,  or  power,  or 
public  station.     But  rather    of    that    kind  which 
stimulates  to  and  is  satisfied  with  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  the  simple  duties  of  daily  life.     As  a 
lawyer  he  had  few  superiors  in  those  parts  of  his 
profession    to    which    he  devoted     himself.      His 
knowledge  of  men  and  things,  his  full  mastery  of 
the  principles  of  the  science  of  the  law,  his  familiar- 
ity with  the  adjudicated  cases,  his  sagacity,   his 
patience,  his  industry  in  the  preparation,  and  his 
coolness    in    the    trial  and    argument    of    causes, 
secured  for  him  a  success  in  his  cases  that  was  in- 
deed remarkable.     Not  that  the  first  success — that 
before  a  jury — was  always  his  ;   for  his  tastes  and 
habits,  the  very  frame  of  his  mind,  fitted  him  rather 
for  the  arguments  at  the  bar  of  the  court,  than  for 
captivating  juries.    But  he  seemed  ever  to  prepare 
and  try  his  causes  for  the  ultimate  triumphs  and 
success  of  the  final  judgment.     Hence  it  was  truly 
said  of    him    that,    although    he    was    sometimes 
beaten  in  the  courts  below,  he  was  almost  uniformly 
successful  in  the  Appellate  Courts.     Of  this  sound- 
ness of  judgment,  this  accuracy  of  knowledge,  this 
thoroughness  of  mental  action,  it  will  not  be  easy 
to  speak  too  strongly.     He  used  ever  to  inculcate 
them,  as  he  ever  inculcated  kindness  and  honesty 
and  truth.     Once,  in  answering  an  objection  that 
such  accuracy  could  not  possibly  be  secured  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  and  was,  therefore,  scarcely 
to  be  expected  or  striven  for,  he  replied  that  that 
was  not  so.     And,  among  other  things,  he  said  he 
would  venture  to  cite  his  own  experience,  and  he 
went  on  and  stated  that  experience.     He  said  that, 
during  the  four  years  of  his  acting  as  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  he  rendered  about  four  thousand  judgments, 
being,  on  an  average,  one  thousand  per  year.     That 
only  four  of  them  were  ever  sought  to  be  reviewed 
in  the  higher  courts.     That  three  of  the  four  were 
affirmed  in  the  Common  Pleas,  (the  first  Appellate 
Court),  and  no  further  appeal  was  ever  taken.  That, 
in  the  fourth  case,  his  judgment  was   reversed  in 
the  Common  Pleas.     But   that  that  reversal  was 
itself  reversed  in  the  Supreme  Court,  and  his  origi- 
nal judgment  was  affirmed.     So  that  not  one  of  his 
judgments  was  ever  in  fact  set  aside.     He  stated 
also,  that,  during  the  fifteen  years  of  his  service  as 
District  Attorney  of  Onondaga  county  (then    the 
fourth  or  fifth  county  of  the   State  in  population 
and  wealth,  and    standing    perhaps    even   higher 
than  that  in  the  extent,  variety,  and  importance  of 
its  criminal  business),  he  had,  with  his  own  hand, 
drafted,  he  believed,  every  indictment  found  in  the 
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county,  and  had  tried  every  one  that  was  tried  ;  and 
that,  during  the  whole  period,  he  did  not  remember 
that  a  single  indictment  was  quashed,  or  found  de- 
fective on  a  demurrer,  or  that  a  single  prisoner  was 
ever  acquitted  by  reason  of  any  technical  failure  or 
flaw  in  an  indictment.  Of  course  he  had  not  con- 
victed all  the  criminals  indicted  and  brought  to 
trial  during  his  long  term  of  office ;  but  none  of 
them  had  escaped,  so  far  as  he  could  recollect,  by 
reason  of  any  fault  or  flaw  of  his  in  preparing  the 
indictment.  When  he  was  told  that  this  implied  an 
accuracy,  a  care,  and  a  patience  that  were  almost 
superhuman,  and  which  it  was  therefore  useless  to 
try  to  equal,  he  replied  :  Not  at  all  •  it  was  simply 
the  result  of  carefully  applying  ordinary  powers  to 
the  faithful  discharge  of  ordinary  duties ;  that 
another  could  do  all  that  he  had  done,  and  more  ; 
and  that  probably  he  owed  as  much  of  his  success, 
In  the  discharge  of  these  important  duties,  to  the 
good  will  and  confidence  of  the  public,  and  of  the 
members  of  his  own  profession,  towards  himself,  as 
to  anything  else ;  that  they  believed  he  meant  to 
do  his  duty  fairly  and  honestly,  and  so  failed  to 
look  for,  and,  of  course,  to  see,  the  errors  he  must  no 
doubt  have  committed — that  it  was  not  human  to 
avoid  every  error  or  mistake,  and  that  there  was  the 
best  authority  for  saying,  "  Aliquando  dormUat 
bonus  Hoimrus."  The  wife  of  Mr.  Birdseye,  who 
was  almost  eleven  years,  younger  than  himself,  sur- 
vived him  more  than  seven  years,  dying  on  the  5th 
day  of  October,  1860.  They  reared  to  mature  life  a 
a  family  of  twelve  children. 


BIRDSEYE,  HON.  LUCIEN,  son  of  the  fore- 
going, a  prominent  lawyer  of  New  York  city, 
and  formerly  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  of  New  York  was  born  at  Pompey,  Onon- 
daga Co.,  N.  Y.,  on  October  10th,  1821.  He  is,  at 
least,  the  seventh  in  number  of  the  natives  of 
Pompey  who  have  been  deemed  worthy  to  be  en- 
rolled in  these  volumes.  He  was  the  third  son  and 
fifth  child  of  Victory  and  Electa  (Beebee)  Birdseye. 
He  was  fitted  for  college  at  the  Academy  in  Ponipey, 
under  the  tuition  of  Rev.  Andrew  Huntington, 
(A.  B.,  of  Yale,  1^15),  and  of  Samuel  S.  Stebbins, 
(A.  M.,  of  Yale,  1816).  He  entered  Yale  College  in 
October,  1837,  graduating  on  August  16th,  1841. 
The  class  of  1841  has  furnished  four  Judges  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York,  viz: 
Gilbert  Dean,  Lucien  Birdseye,  and  Joseph  F.  Bar- 
nard, of  the  second  district,  and  William  L.  Learned, 
of  the  third  district.  On  leaving  college,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  commenced  the  study  of  the  law 


in  the  office  of  his  father  at  Pompey,  the  latter 
being  then  a  member  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Congress. 
After  pursuing  his  studies  at  that  place  for  two 
years,  he  entered  the  office  of  Kirkland  &  Bacon, 
then  a  very  distinguished  firm  of  attorneys  and 
counsellors  at  Utica,  New  York,  from  whose  office 
a  large  number  of  lawyers  have  graduated,  who 
have  since  gained  distinction.  Both  these  gentle- 
men long  survived,  and  Judge  Bacon  still  survives  : 
illustrious  examples  of  the  beautiful  old  age  which 
sometimes  crowns  the  life  of  the  active  lawyer,  as 
well  as  the  scholar.  Mr.  Kirkland  was,  perhaps, 
among  the  last  survivors  of  those  whose  names  are 
mentioned  as  having  argued  causes  in  the  old 
Supreme  Court,  whose  decisions  are  found  in  John- 
son's Reports.  Mr.  Bacon,  as  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  for  the  Fifth  District,  gained,  from  all  the 
counties  of  his  district  and  from  all  parties 
and  suitors  in  his  court,  the  same  respect, 
esteem,  confidence,  and  good  will  which  he  had  so 
long  enjoyed  among  his  neighbors,  clients,  and 
pupils  before  his  elevation  to  the  bench.  Mr. 
Birdseye  was  admitted  as  an  attorney,  July  11, 
1844,  at  the  July  term,  held  at  the  Academy  in 
Utica.  Hon.  Samuel  Nelson  was  then  Chief  Jus- 
tice, and  Greene  C.  Bronson  and  Samuel  Beardsley 
were  associate  Justices.  The  Chief  Justice,  in  ad- 
mitting Mr.  Birdseye  to  the  bar,  expressed  his  feel- 
ings of  good  will,  and  his  good  wishes,  to  the  young 
man,  whose  father  he  had  known  so  well,  and  for  so 
many  years,  having  been  in  service  with  him  in  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1821,  at  the  time  when 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born,  and  having 
presided  many  years  as  the  Circuit  Judge  of  the 
Sixth  Circuit,  in  several  of  the  counties  in  which 
Mr.  Victory  Birdseye  used  to  try  many  causes.  Up 
to  nearly  the  time  of  obtaining  his  license,  Mr. 
Lucien  Birdseye  had  had  it  in  view  to  locate  at  the 
South  or  West  for  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
and  was  debating  between  Memphis,  St.  Louis,  and 
Chicago.  The  year  spent  in  Utica,  however, 
changed  these  views.  Instead  of  going  westward, 
an  eastward  course  seemed  the  way  of  promise  ; 
and  the' month  of  October,  1844,  found  him  located 
as  an  attorney  at  Albany,  New  York.  Here  he 
was  admitted  as  Solicitor  in  Chancery,  and  Coun- 
sellor at  law  and  in  Chancery.  In  August,  1846, 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Catherine  M.  Baker,  of 
Pompey,  New  York.  Prior  to  1850  Mr.  Birdseye 
had  become  pretty  fully  occupied  with  the  business 
which  had  sought  him.  At  that  time  Mr.  Kirkland 
had  concluded  to  dissolve  his  connection  with  Mr. 
Bacon,  relinquish  his  business  in  Utica,  and  remove 
to  New  York  city,  and  commence  practice  there. 
In  so  doing,    he  followed  many  examples   of  the 
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most  gratifying  and  assuring  character.  It  needs 
only  to  name  "William  Curtis  Noyes,  William  and 
Charles  Tracy,  and  Luther  R.  Marsh,  to  show  that 
in  New  York  Mr.  Kirkland  would  be  among  friends 
and  associates  of  his  old  home  and  his  early  years. 
After  visiting  in  New  York  in  February,  1850,  and 
deciding  on  the  removal  thither,  Mr;  Kirkland  in- 
vited Mr.  Birdseye  to  join  him  in  New  York,  and 
take  charge  of  the  oiBce  and  the  work  of  the  at- 
torney's part  of  the  business,  while  he,  Mr.  Kirk- 
land, should,  as  he  had  then  been  doing  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  devote  himself  principally  to  the 
trial  and  argument  of  causes.  The  invitation  was 
accepted,  and  on  the  first  day  of  May,  1850,  the 
firm  of  Kirkland  &  Birdseye  opened  their  offices 
and  commenced  business  at  39  Wall  street,  Jauncey 
court.  New  York  city.  They  did  literally  com- 
mence business  at  that  time.  Before  the  first  week 
of  the  partnership  had  ended,  each  member  of  the 
firm  had  been  employed  in  business,  and  the 
widely  and  well  known  standing  of  the  head  of  the 
firm  secured  to  both  its  members  full  occupation 
from  the  first.  The  fact  that  a  brother  of  his  wife 
was  then  living  in  Brooklyn  induced  Mr.  Birdseye  to 
seek  board  there  in  the  spring  of  1850.  The  circum- 
stance, trivial  in  itself,  led  to  his  locating  there  per- 
manently, and  when,  early  in  July,  1856  William 
Rockwell,  then  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  for 
the  Second  District,  was  removed  by  death,  Governor 
Clark  tendered  the  appointment  as  his  successor  to 
Mr.  Birdseye ;  by  whom,  after  some  deliberation, 
and  not  without  doubt  and  hesitation,  it  was  accept- 
ed. The  salary  of  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
was  then  $3,500.00  per  annum;  surely  not  a  very 
inviting  remuneration  for  the  labors  of  the  position. 
For  at  that  time  the  labors  of  the  office  wei-e  by  no 
means  light  or  small.  Of  the  other  three  Judges  of 
the  District,  Judge  S.  B.  Strong  resided  at  Setauket, 
Suffolk  Co.;  Judge  Brown,  at  Newburg;  and 
Judge  Bmott,  at  Poughkeepsie.  Judge  Rockwell  had 
been  far  from  well  in  health  for  sometime  prior  to 
his  decease,  and  the  legal  business  of  Brooklyn,  then 
not  small,  and  since  so  vastly  increased  in  volume 
and  amount,  had  fallen  in  arrears.  On  taking  office, 
Judge  Birdseye  devoted  himself  to  the  dealing  oil 
of  these  arrears.  At  the  close  of  his  term,  on 
December  31,  1857,  the  calendars  of  the  Circuit  and 
Equity  Term  of  Kings  county  had  been  cleared  ; 
the  motions  at  Chambers  had  been  heard  and  de- 
cided. And  since  that  time  there  have  been  no  such 
accumulations  of  business  as  had,  before  1856,  clog- 
ged the  calendars  of  the  court  in  that  county.  At 
the  fall  election  in  1857,  Judge  John  A.  Lott,  by 
the  Democratic  party,  and  Judge  Birdseye,  by  the 
Republican  party,  were  nominated  for  the  remain- 


ing four  years  of  the  unexpired  term  of  Judge  Rock- 
well. Judge  Lott  was  elected  by  nearly  the  full 
majority  then  usual  in  that  strongly  Democratic  dis- 
trict ;  and  Judge  Birdseye  returned  to  practice  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  Prior  to  his  appointment 
the  firm  had  become  Kirkland,  Birdseye  &  Sommers, 
by  the  admission  thereto  of  John  B.  Yates 
Sommers,  Esq.  On  the  dissolution  pf  that  firm  by 
the  retirement  of  Judge  Birdseye,  Henry  W. 
Johnson,  Esq.,  then  of  Albany,  had  joined  Mr. 
Sommers.  On  leaving  the  bench.  Judge  Birdseye 
became  associated  with  them  under  the  style  of 
Birdseye,  Sommers  &  Johnson.  That  firm  was  dis- 
solved in  October,  1861,  and  Mr.  Birdseye  remained 
in  practice,  without  any  associate,  until  January, 
1865,  when  he  took  into  partnership  Charles  P. 
Crosby,  Esq.,  theretofore  of  Detroit,  Michigan. 
That  association  continued  until  August,  1872,  when 
it  gave  place  to  the  firm  of  Birdseye,  Cloyd  &  Bay- 
liss,  which  has  continued  to  the  present  time,  un- 
changed except  by  the  admission  to  the  firm,  but 
without  change  of  the  name,  of  Mr.  Clarence  F. 
Birdseye,  the  son  of  the  senior.  After  leaving  the 
bench.  Judge  Birdseye  was  for  several  years  very 
much  occupied  with  the  hearing  of  causes  referred 
to  him.  Finding  this  class  of  engagements  to  inter- 
fere with  his  general  practice,  he  declined  to  serve 
any  longer  as  a  Referee.  Judge  Birdseye  is  very 
rapid  in  thought,  speech,  and  action,  and  accom- 
plishes a  great  amount  of  labor  in  a  short  time.  He 
is  gifted  vrith  a  rare  memory  of  facts,  dates,  and 
principles,  and  is  enabled  to  recur  to  the  authorities 
with  great  facility.  Ever  since  stenography  came 
into  vogue  in  legal  proceedings,  he  has  availed  him- 
self of  its  constant  aid.  His  industry  does  not  tire. 
He  has  been  engaged  in  some  cases  quite  out  of  the 
usual  lot,  for  complication,  pertinacity,  and  volumi- 
nousness.  Among  others  may  be  mentioned  the 
suits  of  Prouty,  Boardman,  Jermain,  and  others, 
against  the  Michigan  Southern  and  Northern  Indi- 
ana R.  R.  Company,  which,  during  the  litigation, 
was  consolidated  with  other  corporations,  to  form 
the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway 
Company.  Soon  after  Judge  Birdseye  was 
employed  in  this  controversy,  these  companies 
passed  under  the  control  of  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  and 
of  his  son-in-law,  Horace  P.  Clark,  a  lawyer  of  great 
ingenuity  and  force.  The  claims  for  arrears  of  divi- 
dends, on  the  preferred  and  guaranteed  stock  of  the 
M.  S.  &  N.  I.  R.  R.  Co.,  had  been  repeatedly  pre- 
sented without  success,  both  in  New  York  and  else- 
where, 13  Allen  R.  (Mass.)  400.  Other  like  cases 
had  arisen  in  other  States,  with  like  result.  (Taft  ®. 
H.,  P.  &  F.  R.  R.  Co.;  8  R.  L  Rep.  310).  The  ut- 
most resources  of  Commodore  Vanderbilt  and  his 
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powerful  corporations  were  used  in  resisting  tliese 
suits.  Besides  Mr.  Clarlt  and  Mr.  Augustus  Schell, 
his  associate  in  tlie  company,  there  were  employed 
in  the  defence,  at  various  times,  Samuel  J.  Tilden, 
James  P.  Sinnott,  George  Ticknor  Curtis,  Smith  M. 
Weed,  James  Matthews,  and  others.  The  cases 
were  many  times  in  the  General  Term  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  in  the  Court  of  Appeals.  After 
most  skillful  skirmishing,  the  cases  were  finally 
tried  on  their  merits,  as  may  be  seen  m  84  N.  Y. , 
157,  85  N.  Y.,  273,  91  N.  Y.,  483.  These  fierce 
litigations  extended  over  fourteen  years,  and  were 
successful.  Another  noteworthy  series  of  litigations, 
conducted  by  Judge  Birdseye,  was  brought  to  an 
early  and  successful  termination,  being  for  the  fore- 
closure, in  the  courts  of  New  Mexico  and  Colorado, 
of  the  mortgage  on  the  Maxwell  tract—  a  tract  of 
land  granted  by  the  Republic  of  Mexico  to  Beau- 
bien  and  Miranda,  in  1841 — some  seven  years  prior  to 
the  transfer  to  the  United  States  of  the  territory 
now  comprised  in  Southern  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  and  California.  Employed  in  these  cases  in 
March,  1879,  Judge  Birdseye,  before  the  close  of 
that  month,  had  drawn  his  bills  of  foreclosure  ;  had 
attended  the  District  Court  in  Colfax  county,  N.  M., 
and  filed  them  ;  had  procured  issues  to  be  joined ; 
had  issued  commissions  to  take  the  necessary  evi- 
dence at  Amsterdam,  in  the  Netherlands,  where 
nearly  all  the  bonds  secured  by  the  mortgage  were 
held.  He  had  these  commissions  executed,  and  re- 
turned before  the  August  Term,  which  term  he  was 
able  to  attend.  Just  at  its  close,  and,  literally  during 
the  last  minute  allowed  by  law  for  the  session  of  the 
court,  he  obtained  the  flat  of  Chief  Justice  Prince  to 
an  interlocutory  decree  of  foreclosure.  On  that  he 
applied  for  and  obtained  the  appointment  of  a  Spe- 
cial Term  of  the  court,  and  at  that  term,  in  the  next 
October,  obtained  final  decrees  of  foreclosure  and  sale 
in  New  Mexico.  Before  the  end  of  December,  sim- 
ilar decrees  were  obtained  in  Colorado,  where  nearly 
two-fifths  of  the  tracf^over  1,714,000  acres— lay. 
Advertising  sales  under  these  decrees,  as  they  re- 
quired, in  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  New  York,  Lon- 
don, and  Amsterdam,  Judge  Birdseye,  on  the  7th  of 
February,  1880,  sailed  for  Europe  to  arrange  for  the 
sales.  At  the  end  of  five  weeks  he  had  returned  from 
Amsterdam  with  the  necessary  arrangements  com- 
pleted. Two  days  were  spent  in  New  York  in  col- 
lecting the  proofs  of  publishing  the  notices  of  sales, 
preparing  the  forms  of  papers  for  the  reports  of 
sales,  deeds,  etc.,  etc.  The  sales  were  to  take  place 
at  the  Court  House  in  Cimarrron,  N.  M.,  at  9 
A.  M.,  of  March  32d,  1880.  A  journey  by  rail 
of  over  3,500  miles,  and  of  30  by  carriage,  brought 
him  to  the  place  of  sale,  with  nearly  three  hours 


to  spare  before  the  hour.  He  bought  the  property 
for  his  clients,  the  bondholders.  The  sales  were  re- 
ported, confirmed,  deeds  ordered,  obtained,  reported, 
confirmed,' recorded.  In  May,  1879,  letters  patent 
of  the  United  States,  for  the  grant  were  obtained 
from  the  Interior  Department,  Congress  having,  in 
1860,  confirmed  the  original  Mexican  title.  On  the 
33d  of  April,  1880,  Judge  Birdseye  sailed  for  Liver- 
pool, on  his  way  to  Amsterdam,  where,  during  May 
and  the  first  week  in  June,  he  assisted  in  the  organ- 
ization under  the  law  of  the  Netherlands,  of  the 
Maxwell  Land  Grant  Company,  composed'  of  the 
bondholders,  and  he  then  conveyed  the  lands  to  that 
company.  Returning  in  July,  he  repaired  to  New 
Mexico,  to  attend  the  August  Term  of  the  court, 
at  which  the  Master's  final  reports  were  confirmed. 
The  new  company  was  duly  registered  for  the  exer- 
cise of  its  functions  in  New  Mexico  and  Colorado, 
and  was  placed  in  possession  of  the  property — a  do- 
main nearly  as  large  as  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
west  of  the  Connecticut.  Judge  Birdseye  had 
thus,  by  his  own  efforts,  alone,  accomplished  this 
great  result.  The  opinions  delivered  by  Judge 
Birdseye  during  his  official  term  are  to  be  found 
in  the  3d,  4th  and  5th  volumes  of  Abbott's  Pr. 
Rep.;  in  the  14th  and  loth  of  Howard's  Pr.  Rep., 
and  in  the  34th  to  27th  volumes  of  Barbour's 
Reports,  many  of  them  interpreting  the  Code,  on 
questions  before  unsettled,  and  some  on  questions 
of  great  general  importance.  It  may  tend  to  show  to 
what  extent  in  modern  and  metropolitan  life  the 
professional  man  may  be  called  upon,  in  these  latter 
days,  to  extend  his  studies  and  labors,  to  state  that 
Judge  Birdseye,  besides  practicing  largely  in  the 
State  courts,  in  New  York  city,  and  Brookljrn,  and 
In  a  good  many  other  counties  of  this  State,  and  in 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  in  the  District  and  Cir- 
cuit Courts  of  the  United  States,  for  New  York,  in 
Admiralty  and  Patent  and  other  cases,  and  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  has  also  been 
called  upon  to  try  causes,  and  conduct  legal  pro- 
ceedings in  the  State  or  United  States  Courts  of  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  North  Carolina, 
Florida,  Texas,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Colorado,  and  New 
Mexico. 


BELDBN,  WILLIAM,  a  well  known  financier  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  was  born  in  Marlborough, 
Ulster  county,  N.  Y.,  June  19th,  1840.  The 
original  settler  in  this  country  of  the  name  of  Belden 
was  Richard,  who  came  from  England  about  1633. 
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He  was  ambitious  and  enterprising,  and  after  a  short 
stay  in  Eastern  Massachusetts,  where  he  first  settled, 
he  assisted  in  the  organization  of  a  party  which 
separated  from  the  older  settlements  at  Watertown 
(Boston)  and  Plymouth,  and,  proceeding  inland  as 
far  as  the  Connecticut  River,  located  on  its  west 
bank,  at  Wethersfleld.  The  records  of  that  town, — 
which  show  that  Richard  Belden  received  in  the 
allotment  of  land  one  of  the  largest  parcels, — were 
signed  by  one  of  that  family  for  over  one  hundred 
consecutive  years,  and  the  name  is  found  upon  the 
records  of  State,  county,  and  town,  at  all  times  since 
the  formation  of  the  State  Government  in  Connecti- 
cut. The  spelling  of  the  name  has  varied  in  differ- 
ent times  and  localities,  owing,  probably,  to  the  un- 
settled orthography  of  previous  centuries,  and  to  the 
confusion  resulting  from  emigration  ;  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  present  form,  occurs  as  Belding,  Beldon, 
and  even  Bayldon.  The  last  mentioned  is  claimed, 
by  some  well  versed  in  heraldry,  as  the  correct  me- 
thod, being  found  in  English  records  of  more  than 
four  bundled  years  ago.  A  younger  brother  of 
Richard  Belden,  named  William,  is  the  only  mem- 
ber of  the  English  family  known  to  have  settled  in 
America.  Prom  these  two  brothers  are  traceable  all 
now  bearing  the  name  in  this  country,  and  from  the 
younger  the  subject  of  this  sketch  is  descended. 
William  Belden,  of  whom  it  is  recorded  that  he 
visited  his  brother  Richard,  in  Wethersfleld,  in  1650, 
was  living  at  Deerfield,  Mass. ,  at  the  time  of  the 
celebrated  "massacre,"  and  his  wife  Hannah  and 
seven  children  were  among  those  then  killed  by  the 
blood-thirsty  savages.  Later  he  removed  to  Nor- 
walk.  Conn.,  and,  when  land  was  parcelled  among 
the  settlers,  he  chose  for  his  portion  a  tract  on  the 
high  ground  north  of  the  settlement  at  that  place, 
which,  in  the  early  records  of  the  locality,  was  desig- 
nated as  Belden's  Hill.  The  original  settlement,  now 
near  or  forming  part  of  the  town  of  Wilton  (as  that 
town  which  was  set  off  from  Norwalk  has  since 
been  called),  has  remained  in  the  hands  of  his  de- 
scendants to  this  day.  The  family  led  a  quiet,  un- 
eventful life  until  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  In 
this  struggle,  Capt.  Eleazer  Belden,  who  then,  as  an 
eldest  son  was  the  representative  of  the  family,  com- 
manded a  troop  of  cavalry  in  Sheldon's  brig- 
ade. He  was  a  man  of  gigantic  stature,  and  was 
highly  respected  and  feared  by  those  under  his 
command.  It  is  related  of  him  that,  becoming  in- 
censed at  the  conduct  of  one  of  his  men  during  a  re- 
view, he  suddenly  seized  the  offender,  and,  holding 
him  at  arm's  length,  carried  him,  at  a  brisk  trot,  be- 
yond the  lines,  and  there  depositing  him  gave  him 
his  dismissal.  One  of  his  most  distinguished  feats 
was  the  capture  of  the  saddle  bags  of  General  Tryon. 


While  that  rapacious  marauder  was  halting  one  day 
at  a  farm  house,  Captain  Belden  boldly  rode  up  to 
his  horse,  and,  in  an  instant  possessing  himself  of  the 
saddle  bags,  successfully  made  off  with  them,  escap- 
ing with  his  life,  but  receiving  a  severe  wound  in 
the  leg,  which  afterwards  necessitated  amputation. 
As  these  receptacles  contained  all  the  maps,  plans, 
and  information  on  which  the  British  General  relied 
to  conduct  his  invasion,  their  capture  was  a  de- 
cidedly brilliant  achievement,  and  it  was  doubtless 
due  in  large  measure  to  their  loss  that  Tryon  was 
compelled  abruptly  to  terminate  his  campaign. 
Eleazer  had  seven  sons  and  one  daughter.  The  eld- 
est son,  William,  was  graduated  at  Yale  College,  in 
1803,  and,  after  being  ordained  to  the  ministry,  settled 
in  Greenfield,  Conn.,  where  he  filled  the  pulpit  of 
the  village  church,  and  also  established  a  boarding 
school.  In  this  school  many  eminent  men  were 
fitted  for  college,  among  them  President  Woolsey 
and  John  C.  Calhoun  being  probably  the  most  dis- 
tinguished. In  18 —  he  removed  to  New  York,  and 
was  the  originator  of  the  Public  School  Society, 
which  afterward  became  the  Board  of  Education. 
He  was  the  principal  of  one  of  the  public  schools  for 
nearly  forty  years,  and  during  that  period  examined 
most  of  the  applicants  for  the  position  of  teacher. 
The  Normal  School,  which  has  since  become  the 
Normal  College,  was  also  a  product  of  his  creation. 
His  interest  in  the  development  of  the  school  sys- 
tem which  New  York  now  enjoys  was  absorbing, 
and,  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  it,  he  declined  the 
presidency  of  two  colleges.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
intellectual  power  and  most  extensive  learning.  He 
mai'ried  Miss  Abigail  Prances  Hatch,  of  Kent,  Conn. , 
who  bore  him  three  sons  and  three  daughters.  His 
youngest  son,  Henry,  the  father  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  was  born  in  Greenfield,  Conn.,  in  1813, 
and  was  graduated  from  Union  College,  in  1885,  at 
the  head  of  his  class.  Like  his  father,  he  entered  the 
ministry,  for  which  he  was  prepared  by  the  usual 
course  of  study,  spending  one  year  at  Andover,  and 
a  similar  term  at  the  Union  Theological  Seminaiy,  in 
New  York.  In  1839  he  married  Miss  Caroline  Wil- 
cox, and  about  this  time  accepted  a  call  to  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  at  Marlborough,  N.  Y.,  where, 
however,  he  remained  but  a  brief  period.  Two  very 
radical  sentiments,  which  his  convictions  forced 
him  to  adopt,  led  to  his  removal.  He  became  an 
'  ardent  Abolitionist,  and  a  believer  in  "  sanctifica- 
tion,"  as  taught  at  Oberlin.  The  first  of  these  was 
the  most  obnoxious  to  his  people  ;  but  the  second 
was  a  heinous  offense  to  his  church  ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, he  was  charged  with  heresy,  arraigned  be- 
fore his  Presbytery,  and  subsequently  tried  by  the 
Synod ;  Rev.   Rowland  Hill  being  on  trial  at  the 
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same  time.  Both  were  found  guilty,  and  were  de- 
posed from  the  ministry,  so  far  as  the  Presbyterian 
Church  was  concerned.  After  this  event  Mr.  Bel- 
den  went  to  Washingtonville,  Orange  county,  New 
York,  gathered  together  a  congregation,  built  a 
church,  and  ministered  to  his  people  in  that  region 
until  1851.  At  this  church  there  was  no  opposition 
to  the  anti-slavery  sentiments  which  were  uttered  ; 
and,  theoretically  at  least,  there  was  some  sort  of 
respect  and  affection  for  the  colored  race.  Mr. 
Lewis  Tappan,  the  famous  Abolitionist  of  New 
York,  was  one  of  those  who  helped  to  support 
the  church.  On  "Communion  Sunday  "it  was 
customary  to  call  those  occupying  rear  seats  for- 
ward, and  the  colored  members  usually  sat  upon 
the  benches  in  front  of  the  first  row.  Mr.  Tappan, 
being  present  at  one  of  these  services,  was  invited 
to  distribute  the  wine,  and,  it  is  related,  sorely  tried 
the  other  members  of  the  congregation  by  passing 
the  cup  first  to  those  on  the  front  benches.  Henry 
Belden  was  a  Puritan  of  the  strictest  type,  following 
his  convictions  to  the  end.  With  him  there  was  no 
compromise  of  right.  His  allegiance  to  duty  was 
imswerving.  He  held  his  children  with  the  tautest 
rein.  Sunday  was  sacred,  and  every  duty  and 
abstinence,  as  he  understood  them,  were  scrupulously 
enforced.  He  was  an  eloquent  preacher,  with  a 
voice  of  rare  depth  and  power.  In  1851  Mr.  Belden 
and  his  family  moved  to  New  York,  and  a  congre- 
gation was  formed,  in  what  was  then  the  "  up-town  " 
district,  of  which  he  became  pastor.  Worship  was 
held  in  a  hall  upon  Broadway,  near  Thirty- 
second  street.  The  congregation  rapidly  grew, 
and  land  was  bought  on  the  corner  of 
Thirty-fourth  street  and  Sixth  avenue,  where 
a  church  now  stands.  Just  as  the  congrega- 
tion were  congratulating  themselves  and  their  pas- 
tor on  the  speedy  prospect  of  having  a  suitable 
edifice,  the  Treasurer  decamped  with  the  funds,  and 
Mr.  Belden  gave  up  further  efforts  to  establish  a 
church.  About  this  time  he  was  elected  the 
Treasurer  of  the  American  Missionary  Association, 
and  held  that  responsible  office  for  several  years. 
While  thus  connected,  he  entered  upon  a  laborious 
work  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  slavery.  He  lec- 
tured in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  receiving  the 
customary  abuse  which  was  heaped  upon  the  de- 
voted men  who  advocated  this  principle.  He  was 
reviled  and  assaulted,  but,  as  is  always  the  case 
with  such  devotion,  the  only  effect  this  had  was  to 
make  his  succeeding  efforts  warmer  and  more 
triumphant.  It  was  not  many  years  before  the  two 
questions  on  which  he  differed  from  his  former 
associates  came  to  be  regarded  in  a  different  and 
far  less  antagonistic  light,  and,  the  drift  of  senti- 


ment having  turned,  the  same  people,  who  so  hotly 
opposed  his  earnest  and  conscientious  radicalism, 
gradually  inclined  favorably  toward  him.  In  the 
matter  of  religious  belief  the  church  which  ex- 
pelled him  made  overtures  leading  to  a  renewal  of 
former  relations,  the  Oberlin  doctrines  having  be- 
come better  known,  and  more  acceptable  to  the 
theological  authorities.  The  question  of  slavery 
was  fast  uniting  the  people  of  the  North,  and,  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  a  man 
was  hardly  deemed  a  patriot  who  held  other  than 
the  "  radical "  views  which  had  so  lately  received 
condemnation.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Henry 
Belden  received  several  calls  from  Presbyterian 
churches,  but,  with  a  self-devotion  which  has  al- 
ways characterized  him,  he  refused  them  all,  and 
accepted  an  invitation  to  work  among  the  poor  peo- 
ple of  Brooklyn  as  a  missionary.  In  this  truly 
Christian  field  he  labored  with  love  and  earnestness 
for  about  ten  years,  becoming  as  well  known  as  any 
of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  among  those  who  seldom 
receive  visits.  His  work  was  enthusiastically  en- 
dorsed by  the  ministry  at  large  in  Brooklyn,  and  it 
was  much  regretted  by  the  association  when  he 
finally  withdrew  from  these  labors.  He  was  set- 
tled for  a  few  years  in  the  promising  suburban  vil- 
lage of  Greenville,  more  recently  Parkville,  follow- 
ing his  vocation  as  a  pastor  until  the  year  1873, 
when  he  suffered  an  attack  of  paralysis,  from  which 
he  has  never  recovered.  Since  then  both  he  and  his 
worthy  wife  have  been  tenderly  cared  for  by 
their  eldest  son,  William.  This  son,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  a  precocious  boy  both  mentally  and  phy- 
sically. Large  for  his  age  and  strongly  proportioned, 
he  was  often  called  upon  before  the  age  of  ten  to 
attend  to  the  chores  of  a  small  farm,  his  father  being 
occupied  by  professional  cares.  He  could,  at 
that  age,  easily  harness  the  horse,  take  his  mother 
and  the  other  children  on  a  trip,  and  experience  no 
dlflSculty  on  his  return  in  attending  to  all  the 
requisitions  of  the  case.  Young  Belden  was 
early  indoctrinated  in  the  principles  of  the  anti- 
slavery  movement.  His  father's  house,  at  Washing- 
tonville, was  one  of  the  way  stations  along  that  great 
underground  thoroughfare  which  was  traveled, 
though  only  at  night,  by  slaves  who  had  escaped 
from  the  South,  and  were  in  search  of  freedom  under 
the  North  Star.  The  business  of  taking  care  of  these 
worn  and  weary  travelers,  concealing  them  in  the 
day,  feeding  them,  and  taking  them,  under  cover 
of  the  night,  safely  to  the  protection  of  the  next  sta- 
tion, devolved  upon  young  Belden.  He  performed 
this  service  with  a  will.  It  was  this  education  that 
sent  him  off,  at  the  age  of  21,  among  the  very  first  to 
the  front,  to  put  down  the  accursed  institution  and 
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save  his  countiy.  The  mansion  of  his  father  be- 
came a  place  of  visitation  for  many  of  the  leaders  in 
the  Abolition  cause:  among  them,  Gerritt  Smith, 
Lewis  Tappan,  and  Mr.  Garrison.  In  early  associa- 
tion William  is  remembered  to  have  been  a  marked 
character,  cautious  yet  aggressive,  and,  while  not 
seeming  to  care  for  a  leading  position,  naturally,  as 
it  were,  shaping  the  course  of  his  companions.  He 
had  a  wonderfully  retentive  memory,  which  was 
pushed  to  its  utmost  limit  by  his  father,  who  insist- 
ed upon  certain  long  tasks,  even  at  an  early  age. 
The  Latin  Grammar  was  learned,  under  the  direction 
of  his  father,  by  heart,  word  for  word,  with  all  its 
declensions  and  abstract  rules;  and  other  studies  were 
as  carefully  mastered.  He  was  of  a  fearless  nature, 
and,  on  more  than  one  occasion  in  his  youth,  exhib- 
ited a  power  which  none  of  his  companions  dared  to 
emulate.  In  the  spring  of  1851,  the  family  moving 
to  New  York,  his  habits  were  changed  to  conform  to 
the  customs  of  the  city,  but  the  early  training  which 
country  life  alone  can  give  has  always  shown  itself 
in  the  sound  bodily  frame,  the  manly,  elastic,  cour- 
ageous step,  and  latterly  in  the  expert  handling  of 
horses, — a  sport  of  which  he  has  always  been  fond. 
After  attending  the  ordinary  public  schools,  he 
entered  the  "Free  Academy" — now  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York  where  he  studied  two  years ;  at 
the  close  of  which,  succumbing  to  the  attractions  of 
a  business  life,  he  entered  the  office  of  Messrs.  Mait- 
land,  Phelps  &  Co.,  one  of  the  substantial  conserva- 
tive commission  houses  of  New  York.  Here  he  re- 
ceived an  excellent  business  training,  remaining 
with  the  firm  about  five  years,  during  which  he 
made  such  an  impression  upon  the  office,  by  his 
clerical  ability,  that  it  is  even  now,  after  a  lapse  of 
twenty  years,  referred  to  as  something  unusual. 
During  the  last  year  of  his  connection  with  this  firm 
the  Rebellion  broke  out,  and,  although  not  a 
member  of  the  militia  and  without  previous 
military  experience,  he  unhesitatingly  volunteered 
to  go  in  one  of  the  first  regiments  which  left 
the  State  for  the  protection  of  Washington — 
the  Thirteenth  Regiment  N.  G.  S.  N.  Y.  He 
enlisted  on  the  32d  of  April,  and  left  the  next 
day,  the  23d,  for  the  theatre  of  war.  The  troops 
were  obliged  to  go  in  transports  by  the  way  of 
Chesapeake  Bay,  as  the  main  bridges  at  Baltimore 
had  been  burned.  He  took  his  place  in  Company 
G,  in  which  he  had  some  friends,  a  company  which 
had  few  equals.  This  regiment  was  one  of  the 
first  to  arrive  at  Annapolis.  It  was  of  this  period 
that  Major  General  John  B.  Woodward,  of  Brook- 
lyn, then  the  Orderly  Sergeant  of  "  Company  G," 
says :  "  The  first  time  I  ever  saw  Mr.  Belden  was  at 
Annapolis,  when  I  was  taking  a  descriptive  state- 


ment of  the  men  under  my  command,  as  was  re- 
quired. As  Belden  came  up,  I  inquired,  '  W  hat 
is  your  age,  sir?'  'Twenty-one,'  he  replied.  As 
he  looked  to  me  about  thirty,  having  a  long,  full, 
black  beard  resting  on  his  breast,  I  said,  '  We 
wish  this  to  be  accurate.'  '  That  is  accurate,  sir,' 
said  he.  I,  still  hesitating,  said,  '  Shall  I  put  it 
down,  then,  at  twenty-one  1 '  He  replied,  '  I  have 
told  you  my  age  correctly,  sir.'  This  made  an  im- 
pression on  me,  and  induced  me  thereafter  to  notice 
him  more  particularly.  I  observed  that  he  was  an 
original  character,  reticent,  quiet,  self-contained, 
not  mingling  in  the  sports  of  his  fellows,  a  man  of 
nerve,  earnest,  reliable,  intense,  always  on  duty, 
acting  as  if  he  felt,  '  I  have  come  here  on  business, 
and  I  mean  to  do  it.'"  While  in  camp,  Belden 
gave  his  comrades  the  benefit  of  his  musical  quali- 
fications, and  enlivened  and  inspirited  them  with 
his  songs.  This  is  a  rare  gift  in  camp.  At  the  age 
of  seventeen  he  had  applied  himself  to  a  systematic 
study  of  vocal  music,  which  he  continued  for 
nearly  twenty  years ;  and  for  eleven  years  never 
permitted  any  demands  of  business,  however  impor- 
tunate, to  interfere  with  his  daily  lesson.  His  voice, 
like  his  father's,  naturally  deep,  strong,  and  sono- 
rous, had  become,  under  this  careful  and  judicious 
training  by  the  best  masters,  even  at  the  time  of 
his  enlistment,  capable  Of  producing  grand  effects. 
He  also  had  become  a  proficient  on  that  king  of  in- 
struments, the  organ.  An  incident  or  two  from 
many  is  here  recalled.  The  different  companies 
were  quartered  in  various  public  buildings  at  Anna- 
polis :  one  in  a  chapel,  and  a  small  company  of  the 
engineer  corps  in  the  organ  loft  thereof.  Belden, 
hearing  of  the  organ,  sought  it,  after  a  morning 
drill,  and  played  "II  Balen,"  and  other  pieces, 
with  a  spirit  which  aroused  the  highest  enthusiasm 
of  the  troops.  "  I  well  remember,"  says  Mr.  A.  M. 
Kirby,  of  New  York,  ' '  how  our  eyes  brightened  and 
our  zeal  was  stimulated  by  the  stirring  melodies 
which  rang  through  the  chapel."  It  was  not 
known  whether  Gov.  Hicks,  of  Maryland,  was  loyal 
or  hostile  ;  and  Gen.  Butler,  being  anxious  to  ascer- 
tain, thought  a  serenade  might  draw  him  out.  So 
about  twenty  men  of  Company  G  were  selected 
from  those  who  offered ;  every  one  of  whom  was  a 
picked  man.  On  the  evening  appointed  this  band 
marched  nearly  a  mile  to  the  Governor's  house.  They 
went  into  the  mansion  and  found  it  packed  with  men, 
gathered  on  some  special  occasion.  The  soldiers 
wore  their  overcoats,  with  capes,  each  one  with  his 
right  hand  on  his  revolver  under  his  cape,  ready  for 
instant  use ;  with  another  revolver  in  his  pocket. 
They  thought  it  likely  they  might  have  savage  work. 
They  advanced,  keeping  in  close  order,  in  front  of 
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the  Governor,  and  Belden,  stepping  a  pace  in  front, 
sang  the  "  Star-Spangled  Banner,"  with  special  em- 
phasis on  the  patriotic  portions,  bringing  it  out  with 
distinct  articulation  and  in  resounding  tones.  They 
then  bowed,  facing  the  Governor  as  they  retired, 
and  with  unrelaxed  hold  of  their  revolvers.  The 
regiment  to  which  Belden  belonged,  with  the  Sixth 
Massachusetts  and  Seventh  New  York,  was  placed 
in  charge  of  Baltimore,  under  General  Butler.  On 
one  occasion,  when  a  great  jubilee  was  being  held, 
Belden  was  raised  on  an  elevation,  and  led  the  whole 
command  in  singing  the  favorite  "Star-Spangled 
Banner."  This  event  was  often  alluded' to  in  subse- 
quent years,  by  those  who  were  present,  as  one  of 
the  most  inspiriting  they  ever  witnessed.  It  is  mem- 
orable, owing  to  the  circumstance  that  it  was  the 
salutation  of  the  army  to  the  national  flag;  which 
had  just  been  planted  safely  in  Baltimore,  after  a 
period  when  great  doubt  existed  as  to  whether  or 
not  that  city  could  be  saved  to  the  Union.  At  the 
termination  of  the  campaign,  which  lasted  three 
months,  Mr.  Belden  resumed  his  position  with  his 
recent  employers.  Not  long  afterwards  the  firm  of 
Carr,  Taylor  &  Co.  was  formed,  of  which  Mr. 
Belden  was  the  junior  partner.  This  firm  did  a  large 
business  for  nearly  a  year,  and  numbered  among  its 
customers  Daniel  Drew  and  James  Fisk,  Jr.  With 
the  latter  Mr.  Belden  subsequently  entered  into 
partnership,  the  firm  being  Fisk,  Belden  &  Co.  This 
firm  was  at  once  felt  to  be  a  power  in  the  commer- 
cial world,  and  attained  great  prominence  during 
the  war.  This  firm  was  dissolved  in  1868,  after 
which  time  Belden  carried  on  a  banking  and  brok- 
erage business  under  his  own  name.  The  health  of 
his  wife  becoming  delicate,  he  went  with  his  family 
to  California,  where  his  wife  died  in  1873.  On  his 
return  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Jay  Gould, 
which  lasted  until  1879,  under  the  name  of  William 
Belden  &  Co.  Such  was  the  largeness  of  his  opera- 
tions, his  devotion  to  business,  and  the  success  of 
his  ventures,  that  he  was  enabled,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-nine,  to  retire  from  regular  business,  with  a 
fortune  competent  to  give  him  the  means  of  enjoy- 
ing his  sesthetic  tastes.  Mr.  Belden,  in  business,  is 
an  energetic,  clear-headed  man,  of  sanguine  tempera- 
ment and  indomitable  will.  He  is  impressive  in  ac- 
tion, intrepid  when  courage  is  needed,  and  quick  to 
discern  the  bearing  which  passing  events  have  upon 
the  financial  world.  He  has  taken  active  part  in 
those  great  cyclones  in  the  fields  of  finance  during 
the  past  twenty  years,  and  generally  riding  the 
storm.  A  marked  characteristic  of  Mr.  Belden  is 
thoroughness.  It  has  been  his  habit,  through  life, 
to  master  whatever  he  undertook.  When  a  mere 
lad  he  became  interested  in  chess,  and  being  taught 


by  his  father,  who  was  a  skilled  player,  determined, 
and  soon  succeeded  in  mastering  its  intricacies  and 
defeating  his  teacher.  His  father,  desiring  to  put 
his  skill  to  a  severe  test,  invited  President  Mahan, 
the  author  of  a  standard  work  on  Intellectual  and 
Moral  Philosophy,  and  a  player  of  considerable  re- 
pute, to  a  friendly  contest.  The  young  man  was 
successful  in  each  game  that  was  played.  So,  also, 
he  has  taken  lessons  in  billiards  from  the  best  play- 
ers, and  has  tables  in  each  of  his  houses.  He  is  re- 
garded as  an  authority  in  music  by  leading  profes- 
sionals. At  his  elegant  home  on  Fifth  avenue,  on  the 
Central  Park,  he  has  had  built  by  the  best  makers, 
and  after  original  specifications  proposed  by  himself, 
an  organ  which  is  a  marvel  in  equipment,  power,  and 
tone.  Another,  likewise  after  his  own  design,  has 
been  built  in  his  country  seat,  at  City  Island.  In  1881 
Mr.  Belden  was  appointed  a  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation for  the  city  of  New  York,  by  Mayor  Grace. 
This  appointment  was  a  fitting  one,  personally,  be- 
cause of  his  culture  and  executive  ability,  as  well  as 
a  deserved  recognition  of  the  valuable  services  pre- 
viously rendered  to  the  cause  of  education  in  New 
York  by  members  of  the  Belden  family  :  notable 
among  whom  were  William  Belden,  Sr.,  to  whom 
the  city  is  in  large  degree  indebted  for  its  present 
system  of  schools ;  his  son,  William  Belden,  Jr. , 
who,  for  about  twenty  years,  was  principal  of  the 
North  Moore  street  school,  and  a  professor  in  the 
Normal  College ;  and  his  son-in-law,  David  B. 
Scott,  for  the  past  ten  years  Professor  of  English 
Literature  in  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
and  formerly,  for  over  twenty  years,  principal  of  the 
school  at  one  time  in  Twentieth  street,  and  after- 
wards in  Twenty-third  street,  which  was  considered 
for  a  long  period,  as  first  in  rank,  scholarship,  and 
discipline  in  the  metropolis.  Mr.  Belden  performs 
the  duties  of  this  oflSce  with  ardor  and  assiduity. 
Mr.  Belden's  convictions  have  long  been  most  de- 
cided upon  a  question  now  coming  into  prominence  ; 
holding  strongly  to  the  superiority  of  mathematical, 
scientific,  practical  education  over  the  classical ;  and 
it  is  a  favorite  topic  of  discourse  with  him.  This 
conclusion  has  no  doubt  been  influenced  by  the 
repulsion  he  has  felt  toward  the  stern  and  severe  dis- 
cipline of  study,  amid  the  barren  rules  of  grammai- 
and  irregular  verbs,  (so  complained  of  by  the  great 
Scotch  engineer,  James  Nasmyth),  which,  as  a  boy, 
he  was  obliged  to  have  on  the  end  of  his  tongue. 
Mr.  Belden  has  just  illustrated  his  theory,  by  present- 
ing a  thousand  dollars  to  the  Board  of  Education, 
the  interest  of  which  is  to  be  applied  annually  for 
medals  or  prizes  in  the  department  of  pure  mathe- 
matics. In  1880  Mr.  Belden  caused  to  be  built  a 
steam  pleasure  yacht,   the  "  Yosemite,"  then    the 
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largest  one  afloat,  and  for  several  years  gave  his 
friends  the  enjoyment  of  her  voyages  and  rich  hos- 
pitality, on  one  occasion  visiting  Labrador ;  and 
on  another  attending  the  Yorktown  celebration. 
But  finding  the  fog  in  spring  and  summer  provok- 
ingly  frequent  and  dense  along  the  New  England 
coast,  where  most  he  cared  to  visit,  he  concluded  to 
leave  the  ocean  to  its  uncertainties,  and  be- 
take himself  to  coaches  and  terra  firma.  By 
his  first  wife  Mr.  Belden  had  three  children,  one 
of  whom  and  her  mother  have  departed  this  life. 
In  1878  he  married  Mrs.  Emma  R.  Williams,  then  a 
widow,  and  one  child  has  blessed  their  union.  This 
lady  is  pre-eminent  for  physical,  moral,  and  intellec- 
tual endowments.  The  homes  of  Mr.  Belden,  both 
in  the  city  and  country,  are  always  open  to  his 
friends,  and  a  most  generous  hospitality  is  there 
dispensed  by  Mrs.  Belden,  with  a  queenly  grace. 
He  is  always  ready  to  engage  in  billiards,  chess,  and 
other  games,  for  their  amusement.  Often  he  pre- 
sides at  the  organ,  playing  masses,  oratorios,  and 
operas,  and,  among  the  entertainments,  are  the 
drives  through  the  park-like  county  of  Westchester, 
Belden  himself  holding  the  reins  of  four  or  six  in 
hand,  as  the  humor  takes  him. 


BUBRNSBY,  EGBERT,  M.  D.,  of  New  York 
city,  a  leading  physician  and  able  medical  wri- 
ter, was  born  in  the  town  of  Litchfield,  Conn., 
July  8th,  1823.  His  father,  who  followed  the 
occupation  of  farming,  was  a  man  of  intelligence 
and  public  spirit,  and  was  much  esteemed  in  Litch- 
field, where,  at  different  times,  he  held  State  and 
County  offices  of  trust  and  responsibility.  He  had 
a  high  sense  of  the  value  of  education,  and  gave  his 
son  every  opportunity  to  train  his  intellect  and  fit 
himself  for  useful  citizenship.  Dr.  Guernsey  began 
his  studies  in  the  common  schools  of  his  native 
place,  and  when  sufficiently  grounded  in  the  ordi- 
nary English  branches  he  was  placed  in  Phillip's 
Academy,  Andover,  Mass.  After  a  course  of  study 
at  this  famous  school  he  spent  a  year  in  teaching,  at 
the  conclusion  of  which  he  entered  the  scientific 
department  of  Yale  College,  where  he  spent  two 
years.  The  following  twelvemonth  was  devoted 
to  a  European  tour,  on  completing  which  he  re 
turned  to  the  United  States  and  entered  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1846.  Soon 
after  graduation,  and  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
quiring a  more  complete  knowledge  of  materia 
medica  and  pharmacy,  he  took  a  position  under  a 
well  known  and  educated  apothecary  in  New  York, 


and  later  had  charge  of  a  large  drug  store.  His  ex- 
tensive reading  and  study  developed  a  latent  taste 
for  literary  pursuits,  which  he  rather  fostered  than 
suppressed,  and  in  1847,  desiring  to  give  more  ample 
scope  to  his  talent  in  this  direction,  he  founded,  in 
conjunction  with  two  other  gentlemen,  the  Wil- 
liamsburg— now  Brooklyn — Daily  Times.  In  journal- 
ism he  acquired  a  reputation  as  an  able  and  judi- 
cious writer,  well  informed  as  to  public  affairs  and 
the  needs  of  the  community,  and  devoted  to  ad- 
vancing the  best  interests  of  his  fellow  citizens. 
While  engaged  in  editing  the  Times  he  prepared  a 
comprehensive  school  history  of  the  United  States, 
and  also  a  primary  history,  both  of  which  were  so 
well  adapted  for  the  use  of  schools,  by  reason  of 
their  easy  and  natural  grouping  of  facts,  and  their 
clear,  simple,  and  interesting  style,  that  they  were 
very  generally  adopted  as  text-books,  and  had  an  ex- 
tensive sale.  In  the  early  part  of  1849  Dr.  Guern- 
sey was  appointed  City  Physician  of  Williamsburg. 
While  holding  this  office  an  incident  occurred  which 
first  drew  his  attention  to  the  school  of  medicine  in 
which  he  has  since  become  so  distinguished.  The 
case  of  one  of  his  female  patients  proving  a  most 
difficult  one,  he  called  several  of  his  professional 
brethren  in  consultation;  yet  their  united  energies 
and  medical  skill  failed  to  afford  the  desired  relief. 
From  motives  of  'humanity,  and  resolved  to  leave  no 
means  vintried  which  even  held  out  a  hope  of  suc- 
cess, he  next  called  in  a  homoeopathic  practitioner, 
and,  acting  under  his  advice,  administered  a  drug 
which  afforded  speedy  and  permanent  relief.  Such 
an  effective  test  of  the  value  of  a  homoeopathic 
remedy,  administered  in  accordance  with  the  theories 
of  that  school,  could  not  but  effect  an  intelligent 
and  observant  mind,  and  Dr.  Guernsey  determined 
to  investigate  for  himself  the  principles  of  the  new 
school,  then  so  generally  reprobated  and  ridiculed. 
Applying  himself  with  dilligence  and  fairness  to  the 
investigation,  he  reached  results  which  convinced 
him  that  these  pinciples  were  more  in  accord  with 
scientific  medicine  than  were  those  of  the  so  called 
allopathic  or  regular  school,  to  which  he  then  be- 
longed. With  an  honesty  and  fearlessness  which 
reflect  upon  him  the  highest  credit,  he  openly  an- 
nounced his  conversion  to  the  school  of  Hahnemann, 
and  began  a  closer  study  of  its  theory  and  prac- 
tice and  materia  medica.  In  the  winter  of  1849 
failing  health  admonished  him  to  lessen  if  not 
abandon  his  professional  duties,  and  to  seek  rest  and 
seclusion.  In  obedience  to  this  admonition  he  re- 
signed his  position  as  City  Physician  of  Williams- 
burg and  settled  at  Fishkill,  on  the  Hudson,  oppo- 
site Newburg,  N.  Y.  As  his  natural  mental  activ- 
ity would  not  permit  him  to  reijiain  in   perfect 
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idleness,  he  busied  himself,  while  here,  in  ediitng,  in 
conjunction'  with  Dr.  Hall,  the  second  edition  of 
"Jahn's  Manual,"  a  famous  text-book  for  physicians 
of  the  homoeopathic  school.  In  accomplishing  this 
work  the  larger  manual  of  Dr.  Hemple  was  care- 
fully condensed,  and  additions,  sanctioned  by  the 
best  homoeopathic  practitioners,  were  made,  both  in 
the  materia  medica  and  the  repertory,  which  mate- 
rially enhanced  the  value  of  the  volume.  While  Dr. 
Guernsey  was  a  resident  of  Fishkill,  the  cholera 
broke  out  with  great  severity  among  the  laborers 
employed  in  the  construction  of  the  Hudson  Eiver 
Railroad,  then  opening  through  Fishkill  Landing.  A 
peculiarity  of  the  epidemic  was  that  the  primary 
attack  was  followed  by  a  severe  type  of  dysentery, 
and  the  disease  spread  with  such  rapidity  that  the 
progress  of  the  railroad  work  was  seriously  inter- 
fered with.  The  local  physicians,  all  practitioners 
of  the  regular  or  so  called  old  school,  rendered 
every  possible  aid  in  subduing  the  epidemic  and  in 
attending  to  the  needs  of  those  prostrated  by  it. 
Dr.  Guernsey,  one  of  the  first  physicians  in  the 
field,  labored  day  and  night  in  ministering  to  the 
sufferings  of  his  afflicted  fellow  creatures,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  sleep  he  obtained  was  snatched, 
as  occasion  permitted,  while  traveling  from  one 
place  to  another  in  his  carriage.  The  opportunity 
afforded  by  the  presence  of  this  scourge  to  test  the 
value  of  the  theories  of  medicine  he  had  lately 
adopted,  was  not  lost  upon  Dr.  Guernsey,  and  he 
was  encouraged  to  give  these  theories  a  perfect  trial, 
from  the  fact  that  while  many  of  the  patients  died 
who  were  treated  in  the  ordinary  and  approved 
manner,  not  a  single  one  of  those  whom  he  treated 
on  homoeopathic  principles  failed  to  recover.  This 
futility  of  the  old  school  methods  of  treating  chole- 
ra, thus  so  vividly  in  contrast  with  the  success  of  its 
new  rival's  methods,  banished  any  doubts  that 
might  have  lingered  in  Dr.  Guernsey's  mind  regard- 
ing the  advisability  of  adopting  the  latter,  and  con- 
firmed him  as  a  homoeopathist  and  believer  in  the 
principle  "  Sirnilia  sinulihus  curantur."  In  1851, 
having  greatly  improved  his  health  during  his  two 
years  sojourn  at  Fishkill  Landing,  he  returned  to 
New  York  city  and  engaged  actively  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession.  Even  now  his  literary  tastes 
could  not  be  subdued,  and,  shortly  after  entering 
upon  his  career  as  a  metropolitan  practitioner,  he 
published  a  work  entitled  "Domestic  Practice;" 
which  excited  much  attention  and  was  widely  read, 
eventually  becoming  a  standard  authority  in  many 
households.  The  practical  value  of  this  volume 
and  one  which  shortly  succeeded  it,  entitled  "  Gen- 
tleman's Handbook  of  Homoeopathy,"  was  very 
generally  recognized,  and  did  much  to  spread  the 


growing  reputation  of  the  learned  and  logical  author. 
On  establishing  himself  in  New  York  in  1851,  Dr. 
Guernsey  was  appointed  Physician  to  the  Home  for 
the  Friendless,  a  position  he  filled  for  fourteen  years 
with  eminent  usefulness  and  perfect  satisfaction  to 
both  the  directors  and  inmates.  Dr.  Guernsey  at- 
tained to  a  front  rank  in  medicine  in  a  remarkably 
short  space  of  time,  by  sheer  study  and  practical 
work.  His  superior  abilities  were  conceded  by  prac- 
titioners of  all  schools,  although  many  of  his  earli- 
est associates  questioned  the  theories  he  had  adopted, 
yet  were  unable  to  disprove  them  or  to  scoff  at  the 
judgment  of  their  former  confrere.  The  esteem  in 
which  Dr.  Guernsey  is  held  in  the  profession  is 
shown  by  the  numerous  and  unsolicited  honors 
which  have  been  bestowed  upon  him.  He  has  been 
elected  President  of  the  County  Medical  Society, 
and  of  the  State  Medical  Society,  and  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
Regents  of  the  State  University.  He  has  also  oc- 
cupied the  Chair  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  Homoe- 
opathic College  a  period  of  two  years,  and  has  been 
Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine 
in  the  same  institution  for  three  years.  From  1866 
to  1868  he  served  as  Surgeon  of  the  Second  Regi- 
ment, N.  G.  S.  N.  Y.  His  activity  does  not  limit 
itself  to  mere  routine  work,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
seeks  to  engage  in  whatever  tends  to  elevate  the 
profession  of  his  choice  or  to  benefit  the  suffer- 
ing. The  Western  Dispensary;  a  large  and  flourish- 
ing institution  of  which  he  is  still  President,  was 
founded  by  him  in  1868,  especially  to  benefit  the 
worthy  poor  who  are  unable  to  pay  for  medical  ad- 
vice and  medicines  which  are  here  furnished  gratui- 
tously. When  the  mandate  of  public  opinion  led  to 
the  introduction  of  homoeopathy  into  the  City  Hos- 
pitals,Dr.  Guernsey,  as  the  leading  representative  of 
that  school,  was  elected  President  of  the  Board  of 
the  Charity  Hospital,  Ward's  Island,  one  of  the 
largest  eleemosynary  institutions  in  the  State,  hav- 
ing no  less  than  six  hundred  beds.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  variety  and  number  of  his  professional 
duties  and  the  great  demand  upon  his  time  which 
attention  to  them  entails,  he  has  not  given  up  his 
favorite  pursuit  of  journalism.  He  founded  and 
has  since  edited  the  New  York  Medical  Times,  a  lead, 
ing  journal  of  its  class,  in  the  columns  of  which  he 
keeps  up  a  vigorous  discussion  of  the  medical 
questions  of  the  day.  His  style  as  a  writer  is  forci- 
ble, and  his  ideas  are  clothed  in  language  of  such 
simplicity  as  to  be  readily  comprehended,  being  at 
the  same  time  interesting  and  attractive.  His  re- 
searches are  not  confined  to  medicine,  but  extend  to 
many  other  branches  of  science,  and  he  finds  agree- 
able recreation  in  attending,  when  professional  du- 
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ties  permit,  the  meetings  of  the  Historical,  Geo- 
graphical, and  other  societies,  of  which  he  has  long 
been  a  member.  In  the  meetings  and  deliberations 
of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Science  he  takes  an 
active  and  abiding  interest;  and  in  many  other  insti- 
tutions of  similar  character  he  is  prominent  and 
helpful.  To  the  study  and  treatment  of  insanity  he 
has  devoted  a  great  deal  of  his  time  and  ability,  and 
is  deeply  interested  in  the  work  of  the  New  York 
State  Homoeopathic  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  located 
at  MiddletowD,  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  trustees, 
and  also  Chairman  of  the  Medical  Board  of  Mana- 
gers. Dr.  Guernsey  was  a  delegate  to  the  Fortieth 
Annual  Convention  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Homojopathy,  which  met  at  Niagara  Falls,  June 
19th,  1883.  As  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ed- 
ucation he  submitted  to  this  Convention  an  able  re- 
port, in  which  he  advocated  several  important  re- 
forms in  the  present  system  of  medical  education. 
Among  other  important  suggestions  he  advocated 
the  withdrawing  of  schools  of  medicine  from  isola- 
ted and  country  localities  and  their  centralization  in 
large  cities,  where  the  opportunities  for  study  were 
so  much  greater  and  more  varied.  "Colleges,"  to 
quote  his  exact  words,  "  should  be  located  in  great 
centres  of  population  and  wealth,  where  not  only 
the  best  talent  in  the  world  would  naturally  gather, 
but  where  almost  every  disease  which  the  physician 
will  be  called  upon  to  treat,  may  be  seen  and  diag- 
nosed in  the  throngs  of  poor  who  crowd  the  hospi- 
tals and  cliniques  for  relief.  Text-books  and  lec- 
tures, however  able,  form  only  a  part  of  intelligent 
medical  instruction.  They  must  be  supplemented 
by  the  abundance  of  clinical  instruction  which  can 
be  found  only  in  large  cities."  He  declared  that 
women  in  the  medical  schools  were  students  and 
physicians  looking  upon  disease,  not  from  a  sexual, 
but  from  a  medical  point  of  view,  as  something  to 
be  overcome  by  skill  and  science.  He  was  in  favor 
of  throwing  open  the  doors  of  medical  colleges  to 
the  earnest  seekers  after  truth,  of  both  sexes,  placing 
all  on  the  same  footing,  and  treating  all  alike.  The 
power  of  conferring  degrees  he  would  have  intrust- 
ed to  a  Slate  Board,  before  whom  all  students,  no 
matter  from  what  college  they  graduated,  should  be 
examined.  "  Medicine,"  he  further  declared,  "can 
never  take  the  rank  to  which  it  should  be  entitled 
among  the  sciences,  until  it  brings  to  its  investiga- 
tion a  broader  liberality,  a  wider  field  of  inquiry, 
and  in  every  department  that  thorough,  practical, 
and  scientific  process  of  investigation  which  has  won 
such  brilliant  success  in  chemistry,  pathology,  and 
surgery."  His  liberality  was  shown  by  the  forcible 
and  logical  views  he  expressed  regarding  the  duties 
of  medical  schools,  which  are  summed  up  in  a  sin- 


gle pai-agraph.  "  The  school  which  fails  to  discuss, 
fairly  and  impartially,  facts  as  they  arise,  although 
they  may  conflict  with  previous  ideas,  has  no  claim 
to  be  called  scientific,  or  to  the  support  of  the  sci- 
entific world.  The  violation  of  the  plainest  rule  of 
scientific  investigation  is  just  as  reprehensible, 
whether  the  college  claims  to  _be  '  regular,'  '  ho- 
moeopathic,' or  '  eclectic' "  One  of  the  most  recent 
successes  of  the  homoepathic  school  in  New  York 
was  the  erection  of  the  Homoeopathic  Hospital.  In 
this  work,  Mrs.  Guernsey,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Guern- 
sey, whose  intelligence,  kindliness,  and  worth  are 
only  equaled  by  her  high  social  standing  and  influ- 
ence, likewise  took  a  prominent  part,  and  for  years 
was  a  leading  member  in  its  Board  of  Management. 


EDSON,  HON.  FRANKLIN,  Mayor  of  New  York 
city,  was  born  in  Chester,  Windsor  County, 
Vermont,  April  5,  1832.  He  is  descended 
from  Deacon  Samuel  Edson,  who  was  born  in  Eng- 
land, 1612,  and,  coming  over  early  to  Massachusetts, 
settled  in  Salem  in  1688.  Soon  after  the  purchase  of 
the  lands  of  Bridgewater  from  the  Indians  by  Cap- 
tain Miles  Standish,  in  1645,  Deacon  Edson  became 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  that  town,  and  was  a  man  of 
importance  in  its  councils,  and  in  the  Common- 
wealth. He  represented  the  town  of  Bridgewater 
in  the  General  Court  of  the  Colony,  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  War  during  the  sanguinary 
struggle  with  King  Philip  ;  after  which  he  was  one 
of  the  agents  for  distributing  a  contribution,  made 
by  "  diverse  Christians  in  Ireland,"  for  the  relief  of 
those  who  were  impoverished  by  reason  of  the  war. 
He  built  and  owned  the  first  corn  mill  in  the  town 
of  Bridgewater,  for  which  "  convenience  and  accom- 
modation "  the  town  granted  him  the  purchase  right 
of  one  share  of  the  town,  and  the  mill  besides.  His 
son,  Josiah  Edson,  gave  "The  School  Lands"  to  the 
town  for  the  maintenance  of  education.  Another 
son,  Joseph,  was  the  father  of  Capt.  Josiah,  who  in- 
herited the  large  estate  of  his  Uncle  Josiah,  and  was 
the  grandfather  of  Col.  Josiah  Edson.  The  three 
Josiah  Edsons,  called  in  after  years,  to  distinguish 
them  from  other  members  of  the  family  of  the  same 
name,  "old  Justice  Edson,"  "old  Capt.  Edson,"  and 
"  old  Col.  Edson,"  were  all  distinguished  men,  and 
filled  many  public  offices.  Col.  Josiah  Edson  was  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  University,  in  1730,  and  was 
very  popular  until  the  commencement  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  when  having,  as  a  public  officer,  re- 
peatedly taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  British 
Crown,  he  could  not  conscientiously  concur  in  any 
hostile  measures  oh  the  part  of  the  Colonies ;  he  there- 
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fore  abandoned  his  large  estate,  which  was  confis- 
cated, and  retired  to  Long  Island,  where  he  soon 
after  died.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century 
several  members  of  the  Edson  family  moved  from 
Bridgewater  to  the  Green  Mountain  region,  and  were 
the  ancestors  of  the  Vermont  Edsons.  Of  these, 
Opher  Edson,  born  in  Grafton,  Vermont,  settled  in 
early  life  in  the  town  of  Chester.  His  wife  was 
Soviah  Williams,  a  descendant  of  Roger  Williams, 
the  founder  of  Providence,  R.  I.  Their  son,  Frank- 
lin Edson,  assisted  his  father  on  the  farm,  attending 
the  local  school  in  the  winter.  When  fourteen 
years  of  age  he  entered  Chester  Academy,  at  that 
time  an  excellent  institution,  in  which  he  spent  the 
fall  months  each  year,  until  he  was  nineteen,  teach- 
ing during  the  winter,  and  assisting  on  the  farm 
during  the  spring  and  summer.  In  February,  1852, 
he  joined  his  brother  Cyrus,  in  Albany,  N.  Y. ,  who 
had  already  established  himself  there  as  a  distiller. 
After  a  clerkship  of  three  years  with  his  brother, 
Franklin  was  admitted  as  a  copartner,  but,  one 
month  later,  Cyrus  was  killed  by  the  explosion  of  a 
steam  boiler,  the  force  of  the  explosion  of  which 
was  such  as  to  do  great  damage  to  the  buildings, 
machinery,  and  apparatus,  a  large  part  of  which  had 
been  newly  constructed,  and  was  then  being  put  in 
operation  for  the  first  time.  The  situation  was  a 
truly  disheartening  one,  but  a  copartnership  was 
soon  formed  with  David  Orr,  Esq.,  previously  the 
head  of  the  firm  of  Orr  &  Cunningham,  masons  and 
builders,  at  Albany,  and  the  business  continued 
under  the  name  of  Edson  &  Co.  Being  now  estab- 
lished in  business,  he  contracted  marriage,  in  1856, 
with  Fanny  C,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Wood,  and  a 
grand-daughter  of  Jethro  Wood,  the  inventor  of  the 
Cast-iron  Plow,  of  whom  the  late  William  H. 
Seward  said  :  "  No  person  has  benefited  his  country 
pecuniarily  more,  and  no  man  has  been  so  inade- 
quately rewarded."  Mr.  Edson  prospered  in  his 
business  in  Albany,  and  assumed  prominence  as  a 
business  man.  He  was  elected  a  director  of  the 
New  York  State  Bank,  of  which  Rufus  H.  King 
was  President.  He  was  also  a  vestryman  of  St. 
Paul's  (P.  E.)  Church,  and  became  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  one  of  its  ofllcers. 
He  was  an  influential  member  of  the  Young  Men's 
Association,  among  whose  members  a  controversy 
arose  soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  respecting 
race  distinctions,  and  particularly  as  to  the  admis- 
sion of  colored  members  to  its  reading  rooms,  which 
divided  the  society  and  threatened  to  destroy  its  use- 
fulness. He  was  elected  its  President  in  1865,  and, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  succeeded  in  bringing 
about  a  settlement  of  all  existing  differences,  and  in 
reorganizing  the  association  on  a  substantial  basis, 


to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  citizens  of  Albany. 
In  the  spring  of  1866,  Edson  &  Co.  sold  out  the  dis- 
tilling business,  and  Mr.  Edson,  Mr.  David  Orr,  and 
Mr.  Frank  Chamberlain  formed  a  copartnership  for 
the  purpose  of  entering  the  produce  commission 
trade  in  Albany  and  New  York.  Removing  to  New 
York,  the  Arm  of  Edson,  Orr  &  Chamberlain  oc- 
cupied for  a  time  the  premises  at  No.  7  Bowling 
Green.  In  1869,  the  firm  of  Edson,  Orr  &  Cham- 
berlain was  dissolved,  and  Mr.  Edson  removed  to 
No.  19  Whitehall  street,  and  continued  as  a  pro- 
duce commission  merchant,  forming,  a  year  later, 
the  firm  of  Franklin  Edson  &  Co.,  consisting  of  him- 
self and  his  nephew,  Mr.  Starks  Edson,  under  which 
title  the  business  is  still  continued.  Since  1871  he 
has  been  one  of  the  most  active  and  influential  mem- 
bers of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange,  the  largest 
organizalion  of  business  meu  for  purely  mercantile 
purposes  in  this  or  perhaps  any  country.  Elected  a 
manager  that  year,  he  served  as  a  member  of  the 
committee  which  effected  a  purchase  for  the  ex- 
change of  the  building  which  they  then  occupied  as 
tenants,  -a  measure  whose  influence  for  good  on  the 
subsequent  history  of  the  association  can  scarcely  be 
over  estimated.  The  next  year,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Trade,  he  introduced  the  plan  for  the 
separate  organization  of  each  of  the  several 
branches  of  business  represented  on  the  Exchange, 
including  the  trade  in  provisions,  in  flour,  in  naval 
stores,  in  grain,  in  petroleum,  in  lard,  and  in  dis- 
tilled spirits,  each  with  its  own  rules  and  its  own 
sub-committee  to  enforce  these  rules,  and  to  arbi- 
trate diflferences  that  might  arise  under  them.  In 
1873  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Exchange,  and 
was  re-elected  the  following  year,  devoting  much  at- 
tention to  the  transportation  and  grading  of  grain. 
In  this  direction  his  services  were  recognized  by  the 
presentation  to  him  of  an  elaborately  bound  volume, 
in  which  was  beautifully  engrossed  the  following 
extract  from  the  minutes  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
of  the  Produce  Exchange : 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
New  York  Produce  Exchange,  held  Thursday,  June 
10,  1875,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  regular  busi- 
ness, Mr.  John  H.  Pool  rose  and  said  : 

"Mr.  President:  As  the  official  ties  that  have 
bound  us  together  for  the  last  twelve  months  are 
about  to  be  severed,  it  becomes  my  pleasure  to  ex- 
press to  you^  sir,  the  appreciation  we  feel  of  the 
valued  services  you  have  rendered  to  the  Exchange, 
as  its  President,  and  to  the  Board,  as  its  presiding 
officer. 

"  The  welfare  of  our  organization  has  been  with 
you  paramount  to  every  other  interest,  and  its  suc- 
cessful career  shows  clearly  the  wisdom  with  which 
you  have  governed  it.  While  always  inculcating  just 
and  equitable  principles  in  trade,  you  have  been  fair 
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to  all,  and  the  power  of  discipline  has  been  exer- 
cised with  discretion. 

"  Your  prompt  investigation  of  all  charges  made 
against  members  for  unmercantile  conduct,  has 
added  much  to  the  respect  felt  for  our  institution, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  energy  with  which 
you  have  assisted  all  efforts  tending  to  the  improve- 
ment of  our  commerce,  by  the  reduction  of  canal 
tolls,  of  terminal  charges,  and  in  other  ways,  will 
be  of  lasting  benefit  not  to  our  Exchange  alone,  but 
to  all  the  citizens  of  New  York  ;  be  it  therefore 

"Besolmd,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Board  of  Mana- 
gers are  hereby  tendered  to  Franklin  Edson,  Esq., 
for  the  judicious,  impartial,  and  dignified  manner 
which  has  uniformly  characterized  his  acts  as  pre- 
siding officer  of  this  Board,  and  that  we  feel  deeply 
grateful  for  his  wise,  energetic,  and  untiring  labors 
as  President  of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange.'' 

Mr.  Forrest  H.  Parker  said  :  "Mr.  President  :  In 
seconding  these  resolutions  offered  by  my  colleague, 
I  am  sure  that  I  express  the  feelings  of  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Managers.  We  all  second  these 
resolutions,  not,  as  is  often  the  case,  on  account  of 
the  custom  that  obtains  on  such  occasions  of  eulo- 
gizing the  retiring  officer,  but  because  we  have  be- 
come attached  to  you  by  ties  of  the  warmest  friend- 
ship and  esteem. 

' '  Sir,  you  have  ever  been  impartial  and  consid- 
erate toward  us  in  your  discipline  during  the  discus- 
sion of  the  many  important  questions  that  have 
been  under  consideration  during  your  administra- 
tion, always  ready  to  consider  and  vigorously  sup- 
port any  measure  tending  to  the  welfare  and  honor 
of  this  institution. 

"  We,  sir,  whq  have  had  the  honor  of  being  your 
associates,  recall  repeated  occasions  where  measures 
deemed  vital  to  the  commercial  interests  of  our 
members  have  been  apparently  hopelessly  im- 
periled :  but  on  such  occasions  you  were  always  at 
the  front,  and  never  ceased  in  your  exertions  until 
the  danger  was  averted. 

"  I  might  enumerate  the  many  steps  which  have 
marked  the  steady  "progress  of  this  Exchange  toward 
the  eminence  it  is  destined  to  occupy. 

."  During  your  administration  it  has  taken  a  long 
stride  forward,  and  to-day  stands  pre-eminent 
among  the  commercial  associations  of  this  country, 
at  once  in  members,  influence,  and  power.  But  I 
wiU  not,  sir,  dwell  upon  the  reasons  for  our  great 
attachment  to  you.  It  is  not  strange  ;  for  there  must 
be  a  magnetism  of  deserving  merit  on  your  part  to 
have  been  emphatically  endorsed  by  a  unanimous 
re-election — no  similar  instance  having  occurred  in 
the  history  of  our  institution. 

"  Sir,  each  one  who  has  noticed  your  devotion  to 
the  highest  interests  of  this  Exchange,  and  has  been 
the  recipient  of  your  uniform  courtesy  and  kind- 
ness, cannot  but  feel  requisite  regret  at  the  sever- 
ance of  our  official  relations. 

"  Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  you  that  the  close 
of  your  administration  is  marked  by  a  series  of  the 
most  gratifying  results.  But  a  few  weeks  ago  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  after  considering  the 
communication  you  addressed  to  him,  recognized 
the  injustice  of  the  onerous  regulations  governing 
the  exportation  of  alcohol,  and  very  promptly  modi- 
fied them,  so  that  this  article  can  again  be  exported. 
It  seems  but  yesterday  that  yourself  and  committee 
returned  from  Albany   crowned    with   laurels  of 


"lower  tolls,''  and,  as  an  immediate  result,  a  reduc- 
tion of  elevator  charges  followed  ;  and  now,  at  the 
very  last  moment,  the  rules  governing  the  grading 
of  grain  in  this  port,  for  the  perfecting  of  which 
you  have  labored  so  zealously,  conscientiously,  and 
faithfully,  believing  that  their  adoption  would  mark 
a  new  era,  and  give  a  new  impulse  to  the  grain 
trade,  have  become  a  part  of  the  laws  of  this  Ex- 
change, having  been  pronounced  by  eminent  coun- 
sel to  be  not  in  conflict  with  our  charter  and  by- 
laws. I  trust,  sir,  that  your  highest  anticipations 
may  be  realized,  and  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  New  York  may  become  the  Odessa  of  Amer- 
ica. Surely  the  instances  are  rare  in  which  a  pre- 
siding officer  has  the  good  fortune  to  retire  at  the 
culmination  of  such  triumphs. 

"  In  conclusion  I  will  only  add,  that  we  all  wish 
you  that  prosperity  and  honor  which  you  so  richly 
deserve." 

Mr.  William  H.  Philips,  Secretary,  who  occupied 
the  chair,  presented  the  resolution  to  the  Board,  and 
it  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  President  (Mr.  Edson)  said  :  "  Gentlemen  : 
The  term  for  which  we  were  elected  to  manage  the 
affairs  of  the  Produce  Exchange  now  expires,  and 
our  labors  as  a  Board  of  Managers  are  flnished  ; 
but  I  think  we  may  be  pardoned  if  we  linger  a  while, 
and  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  words  which  shall 
dissolve  the  pleasant  official  relations  which  have  at 
all  times  existed  among  us,  while  we  have  labored 
together  in  behalf  of  the  best  interests  of  our  in- 
stitution' 

"  Whatever  has  this  year  been  gained,  as  the  re- 
sult of  these  labors,  towards  the  establishment  of, 
the  Exchange  upon  a  broader,  deeper,  and  more  en- 
during basis,  or  the  maintenance  of  any  of  those 
principles  of  justice  and  equit;jr  which  are  the  foun- 
dation upon  which  the  institution  is  built,  is  due  to 
the  fidelity,  zeal,  and  patience  with  which  you  have 
performed  the  duties  devolving  upon  you  as  the 
custodians  of  its  afEairs. 

"  Accept  my  heartfelt  thanks,  gentlemen,  for  the 
indulgence  that  has  always  been  shown  me  by  you, 
in  a  manner,  too,  that  has  been  particularly  grate- 
ful, and  permit  me  to  assure  you  that  I  shall  always 
carry  an  afifectionate  remembrance  of  the  familiar 
faces  that  have  surrounded  this  rostrum,  a  circle  of 
friends,  which,  I  trust,  may  long  remain  unbroken." 

After  serving  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Grain  in  1875,  and  of  other  committees  in  the  fol- 
lowing years,  he  was  again  elected  to  t]ie  presidency 
of  the  Exchange  in  1878.  At  this  time  a  movement 
for  a  new  edifice  was  initiated,  which,  a  few  years 
later,  was  carried  into  effect,  when  he  was  made 
Chairman  of  the  Building  Committee,  the  arduous 
duties  of  which  position  he  has  since  continued  to 
perform  while  at  the  same  time  acting  as  a  member 
of  the  Arbitration  Committee,  and  of-  many  impor- 
tant special  committees,  especially  those  connected 
with  the  grain  trade,  railway  transportation,  and 
the  abolition  of  tolls  on  the  State  canals.  As  a 
delegate  he  conferred  with  a  Congressional  Com- 
mittee, in  1880,  on  the  subject  of  reciprocity  with 
Canada,  and  in  1881  he  was  Chairman  of  the  com- 
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mittee  of  three  appointed  to  represent  the  Exchange 
at  the  convention  of  commercial  organizations  held 
in  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  from  Con- 
gress the  enactment  of  a  just  and  unifoi'm  bankrupt 
law.  After  many  delays  and  disappointments  the 
Building  Committee,  of  which  Mr.  Edson  was  Chair- 
man, was  enabled  to  complete  the  purchase  of 
numerous  adjoining  parcels  of  land  on  Beaver, 
Broadway,  "Whitehall,  and  Stone  streets,  on  the 
very  site  where  the  agents  of  the  Dutch  West  India 
Company  commenced  the  produce  business  on  Man- 
hattan Island,  in  1615.  The  title  of  a  portion  of  this 
property  was  vested  in  the  city,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  obtain  a  special  act  of  the  Legislature 
to  authorize  its  sale.  In  these  preliminaries  hun- 
dreds of  sessions  of  the  committee  were  held. 
Finally  the  corner-stone  was  laid  June  6, 1883,  when 
Mr.  Edson,  as  Chairman  of  the  Building  Committee, 
officially  presented  the  site  to  President  Parker,  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  the  edifice  would  be  not 
only  a  fitting  home  for  the  vast  and  growing  in- 
terests represented  on  the  Produce  Exchange,  but,  in 
architectural  design  and  historical  location,  an 
appropriate  monument  to  mark  the  birthplace 
of  trade  upon  this  island,  and  a  temple  of  com- 
merce worthy  of  this  commercial  metropolis.  That 
hope  will  not  be  disappointed.  The  building 
stands  a  noble  memento  to  the  enterprise  of  the 
merchants  of  the  Produce  Exchange,  and  to  the 
labors  of  the  Building  Committee  and  of  its  indefati- 
gable Chairman.  It  is  300  feet  long,  150  feet  deep, 
and  110  feet  high,  fireproof  throughout,  and  fitted 
with  every  convenience.  The  cost  has  been  about 
three  millions  of  dollars.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant public  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Edson  has  been 
his  work  for  the  abolition  of  tolls  on  the  State  canals. 
Much  short-sighted  opposition  was  experienced  from 
farmers  and  other  residents  of  the  outlying  coun- 
ties, who  feared  that  the  cities  were  to  be  benefited  at 
their  expense,  ignoring  the  fact  that  whatever  pro- 
motes the  wealth  of  one  part  of  the  State,  reduces  the 
taxes  of  every  other  part.  For  many  years  Mr. 
Edson  labored  to  overcome  these  obstacles.  As  a 
representative  of  the  Produce  Exchange  he  had 
occasion  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Albany  Legisla- 
tors to  the  subject ;  and,  as  President  of  "  The  Free 
Canal  Union,"  he  was  active  at  the  last  election  in 
efforts  to  secure  the  adoption  of  the  constitutional 
amendment.  The  question  has  been  set  at  rest  and 
the  canals  made  free  by  a  vote  of  486,105  for  the 
amendment  to  163,151  against  it.  In  politics  Mr. 
Edson  has  always  been  a  Democrat,  and  for  many 
years  has  acted  with  the  anti-Tammany  Democrats. 
He  presided  at  the  great  ratification  meeting  when 
Edward  Cooper  was  nominated  for  Mayor,  in  1878, 


and  at  various  meetings  during  the  Bobinson  cam- 
paign. The  defeat  of  Robinson  as  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor, in  1879,  and  of  Hancock  as  President,  in  1880, 
which  was  generally  attributed  by  the  Democrats  to 
the  influence  of  the  Tammany  organization,  under 
the  lead  of  Mr.  John  Kelly,  caused  the  attempt,  in 
1881,  to  unite  all  sections  of  the  party  in  the  County 
Democracy.  Mr.  Edson  was  identified  with  this 
movement,  and,  residing  at  Fordham  Heights,  near 
the  High  Bridge,  was  made  a  member  of  the  County 
Democratic  Committee  for  the  Twenty-fourth  As- 
sembly District.  The  Tammany  Hall  Democrats 
refused  to  co-operate,  and  some  of  the  other  organi- 
zations were  unwilling  to  abandon  their  machinery. 
So  the  effort  to  unite  the  Republicans  with  a  portion 
of  the  Democrats  in  a  citizens'  movement  opposed 
to  Tammany  Hall,  was  repeated  in  1882,  and  a  com- 
mittee of  fifty  appointed,  .whose  sub-committee  of 
twenty-one  was  instructed  to  call  a  mass  meeting 
for  the  purpose  of  nominating  Allen  Campbell,  a 
well-known  and  public-spirited  Democrat,  for  the 
office  of  Mayor.  Immediately  after,  the  three  con- 
ventions of  the  County  Democracy  and  of  Tam- 
many and  Irving  Halls  were  held,  and  united  in 
nominating  Mr.  Edson  for  that  office.  The  Citizens' 
Sub-committee  thereupon  abandoned  their  move- 
ment ;  but  the  committee  of  fifty,  under  the  belief 
that  Mr.  Edson,  though  personally  an  excellent  can- 
didate, would  be  obliged  to  act  under  party  tram- 
mels, appointed  a  new  sub-committee,  and  Mr. 
Campbell  was  nominated.  The  course  pursued  by 
Mr.  Edson,  however,  rendered  his  election  certain. 
At  first  he  declined  the  nomination,  believing  that 
he  could  not  act  as  an  untrammeled  candidate  ;  but 
when  Mr.  Edward  Cooper  was  delegated  by  the 
conference  to  induce  him  to  withdraw  the  declina- 
tion, and  assured  him  that  no  pledges  were  asked  or 
expected,  he  accepted  on  the  express  condition  that, 
if  elected,  he  was  to  be  free  to  conduct  his  adminis- 
tration for  the  whole  people  on  the  basis  of  equal 
recognition  of  all  the  elements  contributing  to  his 
election,  and  subsequently  wrote  the  following  let- 
ter to  the  representatives  of  the  three  conventions  : 

New  Tokk,  October  4,  1883. 
GrBNTLEMBN, — I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive 
your  communications,  in  which  you  tender  me,  in 
the  name  of  the  Democratic  party  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  its  nomination  for  Mayor.  It  comes  to 
me  as  the  united  expression  of  the  dominant  politi- 
cal party  of  the  city,  yet  unaccompanied  by  plat- 
form, resolutions,  or  requests ;  therefore  I  hold 
myself  free  and  untrammeled,  if  the  people  shall 
ratify  your  choice,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Mayor 
for  the  whole  city,  and  for  the  advancement  of  all 
her  interests,  as  1  may  have  the  wisdom  to  compre- 
hend them  and  the  ability  to  administer  them.  In 
view  of  these  circumstances,  I  shall  lay  aside  any 
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feelings  of  hesitation  I  may  have  had  in  this  connec- 
tion, and  accept  the  nomination  in  the  spirit  in 
which  I  believe  you  have  tendered  it  to  me.  I  am 
not  unmindful  of  the  honor  which  your  nomination 
confers,  nor  do  I  fail  to  recognize  the  magnitude  of 
the  responsibilities  which  its  confirmation  by  the 
people  would  impose  upon  me.  I  am  keenly  sensi- 
ble of  the  fact  that  the  peace,  health,  general  pros- 
perity, and  happiness  of  more  than  twelve  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants  are,  in  a  great  measure,  de- 
pendent upon  honest,  frugal,  and  efficient  adminis- 
tration of  our  municipal  affairs.  While  I  have  always 
been  a  member  of  the  Democratic  party,  I  believe  I 
have  never  allowed  party  fealty  to  interfere  with 
my  obligations  as  a  citizen,  nor  with  my  duty  to  the 
community.  I  am  now,  as  I  have  always  been,  an 
advocate  of  simple  but  thrifty  municipal  govern- 
ment, free  from  cumbersome  methods  and  machin- 
ery, equally  opposed  to  parsimonious  saving  on  the 
one  hand  and  to  wasteful  expenditure  on  the  other, 
yet  efEectual  to  protect  life  and  property,  to  preserve 
the  public  health,  secure  the  blessings  of  education, 
guarantee  the  integrity  of  the  ballot  box,  and  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  commerce,  the  source'  of  the 
city's  wealth  and  prosperity.  I  have  long  been  in 
favor  of  a  revision  of  such  of  our  State  laws  as  re- 
late to  the  government  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
that  the  barriers  which  interpose  to  a  healthful  man- 
agement of  its  affairs  may  be  removed,  and  that,  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  Democracy,  the  power 
of  self-government  may  be  again  bestowed  upon  the 
people,  that  they  may  control  their  own  municipal 
affairs,  and  be  enabled  to  fix  upon  their  public  offi- 
cers proper  accountability  for  their  acts.  Mean- 
while, and  until  that  shall  have  been  accomplished, 
it  is  necessary  to  enforce  the  laws  as  they  stand,  and 
to  that  end  I  should  invoke  the  aid  of  all  good  citi- 
zens, value  every  helpful  suggestion,  and  be  atten- 
tive to  every  just  complaint.  Heartily  thanking 
you  for  the  honor  which  your  nomination  confers 
upon  me,  I  remain,  gentlemen. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Fkanklin  Edson. 

At  the  election,  out  of  a  total  of  178,311  votes, 
Mr.  Campbell  received  76,385,  and  there  were  a  few 
scattering.  Mr.  Edson  was  elected  by  a  vote  of 
97,802,  a  plurality  of  21,417  over  Mr.  Campbell. 


STRONG,  WILLIAM  L.,  a  prominent  citizen  and 
merchant  of  the  city  of  New  York,  was  born 
in  Richland  county,  Ohio,  March  22d,  1827.  His 
father,  Abel  Strong,  a  native  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
war  born  in  1792,  and,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years, 
moved  to  Ohio,  where  he  met  and  married  Miss 
Hannah  Burdine,  who  was  born  in  Greene  county, 
Penn.,  in  1798,  and  was  taken  by  her  parents  to 
Ohio  the  following  year.  William  was  the  eldest  of 
a  family  of  five  children,  and  received  his  early  edu- 
cation in  the  schools  of  his  native  county.  Having 
the  misfortune  to  lose  his  father  at  the  age  of  thir- 
teen years,  it  fell  to  him  to  do  what  he  could,  not 


only  for  his  own  support,  but  also  for  that  of  his 
widowed  mother  and  the  younger  members  of   the 
family.      Accordingly  in  his  fourteenth  year  he 
went  to  work  in  a  country  store  at    Loudonville, 
Richland  county,  where  he  remained  employed  un- 
til he  was  eighteen,  when  he  went  to  the  neighbor- 
ing town  of  Mansfield,   having  found  a  position 
there  in  the  dry  goods  business.     When  twenty-six 
years  of  age  he  came  to  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1854,  secured  employment  in 
the  dry  goods  jobbing  house  of  Messrs.  L.  O.  Wil- 
son &  Co. ,  then  one  of  the  best  known  in  the  me- 
tropolis.   In  the  great  financial  crash  of  1857  this 
concern  failed,  but  Mr.  Strong  remained  with  it,  as- 
sisting in  settling  its  affairs,  until  1859,  when  he  con- 
nected   himself    as    salesman   with    the   firm    of 
Farnham,    Dale    &    Co.,    commission   merchants. 
After  an  experience  with  this  firm  and  its  succes- 
sors, Messrs.  Farnham,  Sutton  &  Co.   and  Messrs; 
Sutton,  Smith  &  Co.,  covering  a  period  of  eleven 
years,  be  embarked  in  business  for  himself,  found- 
ing the  present  well  known  commission  house  of  W. 
L.  Strong  &  Co.,  which  occupies  extensive  quarters 
in  Worth  street,  in  the  very  heart  of  what  may  be 
termed  the  dry  goods  district  of  the  city.      Mr. 
Strong's  long  and  honorable  connection  with  the 
several  houses  previously  named,  his  high  personal 
character,  and  his  general  experience  and  capacity 
as  a  man  of  affairs,  commanded  a  respectable  meas- 
ure of  success  at  the  very  start,  and  in  a  compara- 
tively brief  space  of  time  the  firm  of  W.  L.  Strong 
&  Co.  found  itself  doing  quite  an  extensive  busi- 
ness.   Branches  of  the  house  were  now  established 
in  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  and,  through  its  enter- 
prise and  fair  dealing,  the  concern  mounted  by  de- 
grees to  a  leading  place  in  the  mercantile  commu- 
nity ;  and  to-day  probably  no  man  in  the  dry  goods 
business  in  the  city  of  New  York  enjoys  a  higher 
degree  of  respect  or  greater  popularity  among  his 
fellow  merchants  than  the  head  of  this  firm.    Ever 
since  Mr.  Strong  has  been  a  resident  of  New  York, 
he  has  taken  a  warm  interest  in  its  affairs,  and  has 
supported,  and  on  many  occasions  been  prominently 
identified  with  the  piincipal  movements  inaugurated 
for  the  public  good  during  that  period.     He  has 
always  shown  a  strong  attachment  for  the  princi- 
ples of    the  Republican  party,    but,  though    pro- 
nounced in  his  support  of  them,  he  has  never  been 
what  could  be  termed  a  rigid  partisan,  reserving  to 
himself  the  freedom  of  judgment  and  opinion  which 
invariably  stamps  the  high  minded  and  intelligent 
citizen.     He  was  a  strong  supporter  of  Fremont, 
in  1856,  and  has  consistently  thrown  his  influence  as 
a  private  citizen  in  favor  of  the  Republican  can- 
didates in  subsequent  Presidential  campaigns.    Dur- 
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ring  the  ■war  for  the  suppression  of  the  Rebellion,  he 
earnestly  and  loyally  supported  the  Union  cause,  and 
busied  himself  with  practical  efforts  in  behalf  of 
the  soldiers  defending  the  national  integrity.  In  the 
Presidential  canvass  of  1880  he  gave  his  best  efforts 
to  the  success  of  General  Garfield,  and,  since  his 
death,  has  heartily  approved  of  the  Administration 
of  President  Arthur.  Never  a  seeker  for  political 
preferment,  either  by  appointment  or  election,  he 
has  nevertheless  rendered  able  service  as  a  private 
citizen  to  the  party  -with  which  he  has  always  been 
identified,  and  is  well  known  to  its  leaders  and  to  the 
public  generally.  These  facts,  together  with  the 
additional  one  that  he  was  esteemed  in  every  way 
worthy  to  fill  a  prominent  and  responsible  political 
ofilce,  having  not  only  an  unsullied  record  as  a  citi- 
zen and  merchant,  but  also  a  thorough  understand- 
ing of  the  needs  of  the  community,  led,  in  the  fall 
of  4883,  to  his  being  selected,  by  the  Republicans  of 
the  Eleventh  Congressional  District  of  New  York, 
as  their  candidate  for  Congress.  Being  warmly 
pressed  by  his  friends  to  accept  this  nomination,  he 
did  so.  In  every  way  it  was  a  suitable  one.  Mr. 
Strong  had  lived  for  twenty-two  years  in  the  district 
whose  delegates  had  chosen  him  as  their  candidate. 
Noted  for  the  wealth  and  intelligence  of  its  popula- 
tion, this  district  had  previously  been  represented  in 
Congress  by  two  prominent  members  of  the  bank- 
ing fraternity,  succeeding  each  other,  and  the  choice 
of  so  well  known  and  honorable  a  representative  of 
the  mercantile  community  as  Mr.  Strong,  was  re- 
garded as  eminently  appropriate,  and  met  with  much 
favor.  In  a  prominent  journal,  issued  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  the  following  endorsement  of  Mr. 
Strong  appeared  under  date,    October  36th,  1883  : 

"Col.  Wm.  L.  Strong,  having  been  unanimously 
nominated  by  a  convention  of  the  Eleventh  Con- 
gressional District  as  a  candidate  for  election  to  the 
Forty-eighth  Congress,  the  undersigned,  irrespective 
of  party,  desire  earnestly  to  recommend  him  to  their 
fellow  citizens  as  one  eminently  qualified  for  the  po- 
sition. Col.  Strong,  although  never  having  held 
office,  has  always  been  identified  with  the  best  move- 
ments for  the  public  good,  and  is  widely  known  to 
the  business  community  as  a  man  of  integrity  and 
abiUty.  Should  he  be  elected,  we  are  confident  that 
he  will  perform  the  duties  devolving  upon  him,  in 
the  exercise  of  an  independent  judgment,  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  his  constituents  and  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  country  at  large." 

Appended  to  this  notice  were  the  names  of  nearly 
five  hundred  leading  business  men,  representing  a 
vast  part  of  the  wealth,  enterprise,  and  intelligence  of 
the  metropolis.  In  commenting  on  the  candidacy  of 
Mr.  Strong  and  the  magnificent  endorsement  re- 
ferred to,  the  UniUd  States  Economist  and  Dry 
Goods  Beporter,  which  published  it  in  full,  said  : 

"  On  the  eve  of  important  elections,  where  State 


as  well  as  national  issues  are  at  stake,  party  lines  are 
closely  drawn,  and  voters,  as  a  rule,  in  casting  their 
ballots,  do  not  break  away  from  their  former  affilia- 
tions. It  sometimes  occurs,  however,  that  a  candi- 
date for  an  important  office,  on  account  of  his  high 
character  and  general  fitness  for  the  position,  receives 
the  unqualified  endorsement  of  the  best  citizens  of 
both  political  parties.  Where  such  is  the  case,  it  is 
the  highest  possible  tribute  that  can  be  paid  the  can- 
didate ;  for  men,  as  a  rule,  will  not  forsake  their 
party  when  ballots  are  to  decide  a  close  contest.  In 
the  nomination  of  Wm.  L.  Strong  for  Congress  this 
exception  to  the  general  rule  occurs,  as  voters  of  both 
parties  vie  with  each  other  in  aiding  and  promoting 
his  election.  Col.  Strong  is  the  Republican  nominee 
and  will  receive  the  full  party  vote.  At  the  same 
time,  he  is  enthusiastically  supported  by  many 
leading  Democrats  of  the  district — men  who  are 
prominent  in  the  commercial  and  financial  affairs  of 
New  Yorlc.  This  united  support  is  the  highest  eulogy 
that  can  be  paid  to  the  ability  and  character  of  Mr. 
Strong,  and  is  the  noblest,  testimonial  he  can  leave 
in  his  day  and  generation.  It  will  live  as  a  tribute  to 
his  character  long  after  the  candidate  and  those  who 
have  endorsed  him  have  passed  away.  It  is  seldom 
in  the  life-time  of  any  man  that  a  testimonial  of  this 
kind  falls  to  his  lot,  and  a  legacy  of  names  like  these, 
representing  the  best  elements  in  business  and  soci- 
ety, is  the  richest  inheritance  he  can  leave  behind." 
Although  pretexts  and  opportunities  were  not 
wanting  for  conducting  the  canvass  against  his  Dem- 
ocratic opponent  in  an  acrimonious  and  a  bitter  man- 
ner, Mr.  Strong  resolutely  set  his  face  against  all 
such  methods,  preferring  defeat  to  success,  if  the  lat- 
ter had  to  be  purchased  by  resorting  to  reprehensible 
or  even  questionable  means.  Although  Mr.  Strong 
failed  to  secure  the  election,  he  has  reason  to  be 
proud  of  the  magnificent  and  intelligent  support  he 
received.  Apart  from  his  prominence  in  the  mercan- 
tile community  as  head  of  an  extensive  and  success- 
ful business  house,  Mr.  Strong  holds  a  number  of  res- 
ponsible executive  positions  and  trusts,  for  which  his 
acknowledged  maturity  of  judgment,  practical  com- 
mon sense,  and  high  integrity  fit  him  in  a  pre-emi- 
nent degree.  He  is  a  trustee  in  the  Mercantile  Trust 
Company,  of  New  York  ;  a  director  of  the  Erie  Rail- 
road Co.,  and  of  the  German- American  and  Hano- 
ver Insurance  Companies  ;  Vice-President  of  the  Cen- 
tral National  Bank ;  and  President  of  the  Brush  Elec- 
tric Light  Company,  of  the  Homer  Lee  Bank  Note 
Company,  and  of  the  Griswold  Worsted  and  Silk 
Manufacturing  Company,  of  Philadelphia.  An 
EpiscopaUan,  for  upwards  of  seventeen  years  he  has 
been  an  attendant  of  the  Church  of  the  Incarnation, 
on  Madison  avenue.  On  April  35th,  1866,  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Mary  U.  Aborn,  daughter  of  Robert  W. 
Aborn,  of  Orange,  New  Jersey,  and  has  two  child- 
ren, a  daughter  and  son.  Mr.  Strong's  mother  is 
still  living  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-five  years, 
and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  she  has  never  been 
separated  from  her  son  since  his  birth. 
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rCCONIHB,  HON.  ISAAC,  LL.D.,  a  distin- 
guished lawyer  and  jurist  of  the  city  of  Troy, 
■was  born  at  Merrimac,  New  Hampshire,  Au- 
gust 22d,  1787,  and  died  at  his  residence,  November 
1st,  1867.  The  McConihes  are  descended  from  Sir 
Neil  Campbell,  the  chief  of  the  numerous  and  pow- 
erful clan  of  that  name,  who,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  married  the  sister  of  Rob- 
ert Bruce,  the  most  illustrious  monarch  that  ever 
swayed  the  Scottish  sceptre.  Sir  Neil's  son,  Dun- 
can, the  head  of  the  Campbells  of  Inverawe,  was 
the  father  of  Dougal,  so  called  from  the  mother's 
family  :  Duncan,  the  son  of  Dougal,  received,  ac- 
cording to  the  Celtic  custom,  the  patronymic  Mc- 
Dowill  Vic  Conachie,  which,  shortened  into  Mc- 
Conachie  or  Maconochie,  came  to  be  applied  to 
each  succeeding  chieftain  of  the  Inverawe  family, 
while  the  cadets  bore  the  name  of  Campbell.  The 
present  representative  of  the  line  is  Alexander  Ma- 
conochie, Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland,  who  succeed- 
ed to  the  title  of  Lord  Meadowbanlt,  on  the  death  of 
his  father,  Allan  Maconochie,  a  judge  of  rare  abil- 
ity and  attainments.  The  Meadowbank  seat,  near 
Edinburgh,  was  purchased  by  the  chieftain  of  the 
clan  immediately  after  the  English  revolution  of 
1688,  with  money  paid  by  the  Government  in  lieu  of 
a  former  estate.  He  had  been  second  in  command 
of  the  Earl  of  Argyle's  army  in  the  struggle  of  the 
Covenanters  with  the  Royalists,  and  had  lost  his 
estate  by  confiscation,  on  the  restoration  of  Charles 
II.  The  different  branches  of  the  family,  some  of 
which  had  still  further  shortened  the  name  into 
Maconochy,  McConahy,  and  McConihe,  suffered 
during  that  reign.  When  the  law  against  conventi- 
cles was  enacted  under  the  administration  of  the 
violent  Lauderdale,  the  progenitor  of  Isaac  McCo- 
nihe was  a  Presbyterian  of  Argyleshire.  The 
measure  proving  ineffectual,  Lauderdale  took  ad- 
vantage of  an  expression  in  the  statute,  in  which 
conventicles  were  designated  as  seminaries  of  rebel- 
lion. The  western  counties  abounded  in  conventi- 
cles, and,  in  1678,  in  a  time  of  profound  peace, 
these  counties  were  declared  in  rebellion,  and  troops 
were  quattered  upon  the  people.  Rapine  and  out- 
rage ensued.  Among  those  that  crossed  the  Chan- 
nel for  conscience  sake,  and  took  up  their  abode  nt 
Londonderry,  in  Ireland,  was  the  persecuted  Mc- 
Conihe. In  1751,  his  grandson,  John  McConihe, 
came  from  Londonderry,  and  settled  in  London- 
derry, N.  H.  John  McConihc's  son,  of  the  same 
name,  was  the  father  of  Isaac  McConihe,  who  in- 
herited the  inflexible  purpose  and  adherence  to  prin- 
ciple which  had  characterized  his  oppressed  ances- 
tor. His  residence  at  Troy  dates  from  the  year  1813, 
immediately  after   his   graduation  with  honor  at 


Dartmouth  College,  in  his  native  State.  He  pursued 
the  study  of  the  law  for  three  years  in  the  office  of 
Stephen  Ross.  Studious  habits  and  the  time  he  had 
taken  for  a  thorough  academical  education  had 
laid  a  deep  foundation  for  his  legal  studies.  On  his 
admission  to  practice,  in  1815,  he  found,  among  the 
rising  members  of  the  bar  at  Troy,  William  L. 
Jlarcy,  David  Buel,  Jr.,  John  P.  Cushman,  and 
Daniel  Hall,  all  of  whom  rose  to  distinction,  and 
some  to  eminence.  Mr.  McConihe  took  his  place 
among  them  as  an  equal,  and  soon  his  reputation 
was  established  as  a  lawyer  of  thorough  and  perse- 
vering research,  and  of  the  soundest  judgment.  He 
was  the  very  opposite  of  the  pleader,  who  trusts  to 
sound  rather  than  to  sense,  to  eloquence  rather  than 
to  logic.  Mr.  Ross  had  become  acquainted  with 
his  worth,  and  Mr.  McConihe  commenced  his  pro- 
fessional career  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Ross  & 
McConihe.  In  consequence  of  ill  health  he  com- 
menced a  course  of  travel  in  1818,  and  passed 
nearly  two  years  |n  the  Middle,  Southern,  and  West- 
ern States.  On  his  return  to  Troy  he  was  appointed 
a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  a  Commissioner  of 
Deeds,  which  latter  office  he  filled  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  Soon  after,  he  was  made  a 
Master  and  Examiner  in  the  old  Court  of  Chancery. 
The  judicial  cast  of  his  mind  was  recognized  by 
his  elevation,  in  1838,  to  the  bench  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  for  the  county  of  Rensselaer. 
His  profound  knowledge,  the  logical  training 
of  his  mind  which  led  him  by  sure  and  direct  se- 
quence to  his  point,  his  reluctance  to  form  an  opin- 
ion without  understanding  both  sides  of  a  question, 
his  industry,  his  firmness,  his  conscientiousness,  all 
contributed  to  give  value  to  his  judicial  decisions. 
He  was  regarded,  even  by  those  whose  cause  he 
could  not  sustain,  as  an  able  and  just  judge.  In 
the  meantime  he  had,  in  1836,  taken  a  conjugal 
partner.  As  in  everything  else  he  was  never  in 
haste,  so  in  this,  the  most  important  relation  of  life, 
he  took  due  time  for  suitable  selection.  The  lady 
was  Sarah  Sophia  Strong,  daughter  of  Hezeklah  W. 
Strong,  of  Amherst,  who  was  the  son  of  Judge 
Simeon  Strong,  of  the  Massachusetts  Supreme 
Court,  and  cousin  of  Gov.  Caleb  Strong,  of  the 
same  State.  Her  mother  was  Martha  Dwight.  She 
was  thus  related  to  two  original  New  England  fam- 
ilies, honored  in  a  remarkable  degree  in  different 
generations  by  names  eminent  in  Church  and  State. 
But  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  McConihe's  choice  was 
made  apparent,  not  by  the  honorable  ancestry  of  his 
wife,  but  by  her  personal  attainments  and  charac- 
ter, which  were  the  source  of  consolation  and  enjoy- 
ment for  more  than  forty  years.  At  the  outset  of 
his  life  as  a  citizen  he  had  espoused  the  principles 
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of  the  Democratic  party,  and  he  was  long  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  County  Committee.  After 
leaving  the  bench  he  was  successfully  put  in  nomi- 
nation by  his  party  for  the  office  of  County  Treasurer, 
and  acted  as  such  in  1831;  and  the  next  year,  1883, 
was  appointed  Postmaster  of  Troy,  which  office  he 
continued  to  fill  during  the  administrations  of  Jack- 
son and  Van  Buren,  until  August  6th,  1843.  In 
this  period  he  was  concerned  in  the  railway  system 
then  developing,  and  was  one  of  the  Commissioners 
in  the  building  of  the  Troy  and  Schenectady  Rail- 
road, which  was  completed  in  1843.  He  became  a 
director  of  the  Troy  City  Bank,  organized  in  1833, 
and,  on  the  expiration  of  its  charter,  during  the  civil 
war,  reorganized,  under  the  national  act,  as  the  Troy 
City  National  Bank.  He  always  took  an  interest  in 
educational  movements,  and,  in  1843  and  1843,  acted 
as  Secretary  of  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute, 
a  noble  institution,  founded  in  1834  by  Stephen  Van 
Rensselaer,  "  the  patroon,"  and  long  in  the  lead  of 
American  scientific  schools:  in  1843  Judge  McConihe 
was  appointed  a  trustee  of  the  same  institution,  and 
occupied  that  position  until  his  death.  After  his 
retirement  from  the  Troy  Post  Office.he  was  employ- 
ed in  many  legal  cases,  especially  as  a  counselor, 
and  a  few  years  later  formed  a  partnership  with 
Roswell  A.  Parmenter,  a  young  and  rising  lawyer. 
The  firm  of  McConihe  &  Parmenter  enjoyed  a  large 
and  lucrative  practice.  Among  the  lawyers  who 
commenced  their  professional  course  with  Judge 
McConihe,  was  Gilbert  Robertson,  Jr.,  since  County 
Judge  of  Rensselaer  county,  and  Postmaster  of 
Troy.  Among  the  early  graduates  from  his  office 
were  John  D.  Willard,  afterwards  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  ;  and  State  Senator  Calvin 
T.  Hulburd,  afterwards  Member  of  Congress  ;  and 
Henry  W.  Strong,  later  a  State  Senator.  Young  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  received  from  him  both  advice  and  pe- 
cuniary assistance  during  the  years  when  they  were 
struggling  to  meet  their  expenses.  As  our  subject 
grew  older  the  outside  demand  upon  his  time  in- 
creased. His  counsel  and  services  were  sought  by 
charitable,  scientific,  literary  and  other  institutions, 
national  as  well  a  local.  As  as  member  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  he  was  active  and  zealous,  and  his  affec- 
tion for  his  alma-mater,  Dartmouth  College,  was 
unabated.  He  was  a  corresponding  member  of  the 
New  York  Historical  Society,  an  honorary  member 
of  the  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical 
Society,  an  honorary  member  of  the  American  Sta- 
tistical Association,  and  a  Fellow  of  the  Northern 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Of  nearly  all  the 
local  institutions  he  was  an  officer  or  trustee,  and 
gave  time  and  money  in  their  support.    For  many 


years  he  was  the  President  of  the  Troy  Academyi 
President  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  found- 
er, Vice-President  and  Treasurer  of  the  Troy  Ceme- 
tery Association,  Vice-President  of  the  Troy  Associ- 
ation for  the  Improvement  of  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor,  and  a  trustee  of  the  Orphan  Asylum.  The 
degree  of  LL.D.,  conferred  upon  him  by  Racine 
College  in  1859,  was  justified,  not  merely  by  his 
legal  attainments,  but  by  that  general  learning,  of 
which  the  title  is  more  frequently,  but  with  less 
propriety,  made  the  distinction.  Possessing  a  fine 
miscellaneous  library,  he  took  pleasure  in  literary 
and  antiquarian  researches,  and  delighted  to  read 
the  Greek  and  Latin  classics.  He  retained  his  phys- 
ical vigor  and  ability  for  active  business,  and  in 
1857,  1858,  and  1859,  he  filled  the  position  of  Super- 
visor for  the  First  District  of  Troy  for  three  suc- 
cessive terms,  when  over  seventy  years  of  age. 
Though  politically  opposed  to  the  party  in  power, 
he  sustained  the  cause  of  constitutional  government 
during  the  war  with  all  his  energy,  and  experienced 
the  rare  distinction  of  furnishing  three  sons  for  the 
national  defense,  all  of  whom,  from  their  bravery, 
were  promoted  in  the  Union  army  :  Major  William 
McConihe,  who  was  seriously  wounded  at  the  battle 
of  Chancellorsville  ;  Col.  John  McConihe,  who  was 
fatally  shot  while  charging,  with  his  regiment,  the 
rebel  intrenchments  at  Cold  Harbor,  Va.,  in  June, 
1864;  and  Samuel  McConihe,  brevetted  Brigadier- 
General,  who  has  remained  in  the  national  service, 
and  is  now  an  officer  of  the  regular  army.  Notwith- 
standing age  and  growing  infirmities.  Judge  Mc- 
Conihe, in  1863,  braved  the  fury  of  the  draft  riots 
at  Troy,  and,  at  the  hazard  of  his  own  life,  labored 
day  and  night,  by  persuasion  and  argument,  to  save 
the  lives  and  property  of  citizens  :  when,  at  length, 
the  work  of  destruction  was  proceeding,  and  mili- 
tary protection  was  absolutely  necessary  for  certain 
dwellings,  he  assumed  a  warlike  tone,  and  on  being 
told  that  the  only  available  force  was  shut  up  in  the 
armory,  and  the  city  officials  had  refused  to  order 
them  out,  he  exclaimed  :  "  If  no  one  else  will  bring 
the  military,  I  will :"  threading  his  way  through  the 
crowd,  he  reached  the  arsenal,  and  returned  with  the 
artillery,  which  quickly  dispersed  the  mob.  Judge 
McConihe  rounded  out  the  full  period  of  fourscore 
years,  and  died,  as  he  had  lived,  greatly  esteemed. 
Almost  the  last  words  that  fell  from  his  lips  illus- 
trate his  methodical  habits  and  exact  sense  of  jus- 
tice. He  requested  that  his  office  boy,  whose  wages 
fell  due  that  day,  should  be  paid.  The  tears  that 
streamed  from  the  eyes  of  the  lad  were  not  the  least 
sincere  of  those  shed  for  the  departed  judge.  As  a 
railway  director,  as  a  bank  director,  and  as  an  offi- 
cer or  trustee  of  many  institutions  requiring  wisdom 
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and  discernment,  he  had  won  the  confidence  of  his 
business  associates,  while  his  generous  eiforts  in  be- 
half of  measures  designed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community  had  endeared  him  to  the  many.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  the  oldest  bank  director  in 
Troy,  and  had  outlived  all  his  earlier  associates  at 
the  bar.  The  judgment;  of  the  community  on  his 
character  and  talents  was  well  set  forth  at  a  meeting 
of  the  bar  of  Rensselaer  county,  presided  over  by 
the  Hon.  Charles  R.  Ingalls,  by  the  eulogies  pro- 
nounced, and  by  the  following  resolution,  which 
condensed  the  sentiment  of  the  speakers,  and  was 
put  on  record  as  the  unanimous  tribute  of  the  pro- 
fession : — 

"  Resolved,  That,  in  the  death  of  the  Honorable 
Isaac  McConihe,  we  have  lost  an  eminent  lawyer, 
whose  powerful  mind  was  richly  stored  with  legal 
knowledge,  which  rendered  him  a  safe  and  judicious 
counselor ;  that,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  profes- 
sional duties,  he  brought  to  the  aid  of  his  clients 
extraordinary  abilities,  a  sound  judgment,  and  untir- 
ing industry,  and  all  regulated  by  a  conscientious 
and  high-miuded  love  of  right  and  justice,  which 
won  our  admiration,  and  commanded  our  esteem  ; 
that,  as  a  classical  scholar,  he  was  erudite  and  bril- 
liant ;  that,  in  the  promotion  of  general  literature, 
he  was  active  and  indefatigable,  and  that  his  con- 
nection with  various  institutions  of  learning,  through- 
out the  country,  was  as  useful  to  them  as  honora- 
ble to  him  ;  that,  as  a  public  man  and  private  citi- 
zen, he  was  kind,  courteous  and  amiable  ;  that  in  all 
the  varied  relations  of  life,  as  our  professional 
brother,  as  friend,  as  companion,  as  a  politician,  as  a 
husband  and  father,  and  as  a  Christian  gentleman, 
we  have  seen  in  his  honest  purpose  and  integrity  of 
conduct  much  to  admire,  and  nothing  to  condemn. " 

Similar  action  was  taken  by  the  financial,  'educa- 
tional, and  charitable  institutions  of  which  he  was 
an  officer,  and  their  records  contain  the  evidence  of 
the  estimation  in  which  the  venerable  judge  was 
held.  In  his  denominational  connections  Judge 
McConihe  was  an  Episcopalian,  being  for  many 
years  Senior  Warden  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  a  society 
commenced  in  1804,  with  the  aid  of  Trinity  Church, 
of  New  York  city,  and  increasing  from  three  com- 
municants to  three  hundred  during  the  thirty  year's 
incumbency  of  the  first  rector.  Rev.  Dr.  Butler  :  it 
is  now  a  very  large  and  strong  church,  and  has 
given  forth,  as  the  city  has  grown,  several  offshoots 
which  are  flourishing  churches.  A  marked  feature 
is  the  parish  school,  with  an  endowment  fund  of 
ten  thousand  dollars,  which  grew  out  of  a  bequest 
by  Miss  Washburn,  a  highly  educated  niece  of  Judge 
McConihe,  who  bequeathed  one  hundred  dollars  to 
the  church  "  from  her  own  earnings  as  a  successful 
teacher,  the  interest  to  be  expended  in  the  education 
of  poor  children."  The  oldest  living  child  of  Judge 
McConihe  is  the  present  Isaac  McConihe.  (See 
separate  sketch  in  this  volume.)    The  next  in  age  is 


Major  William  McConihe,  who,  during  the  eight 
years  prior  to  the  war,  was  Cashier  of  the  City 
Bank,  of  Racine,  Wis.,  and  Cashier  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Bank,  of  Brownsville,  Tenn. :  returning  to  his 
native  city  in  the  spring  of  1861,  he  raised  a  company 
for  the  regiment  which  was  mustered  in  as  the  Sec- 
ond New  York  Volunteers,  and  was  commissioned 
its  Captain.  At  the  battle  of  Big  Bethel  he  com- 
manded the  left  wing  of  the  regiment,  and  in  the 
battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  and  the  Seven  Days'  fight,  dis- 
played such  coolness  and  gallantry  that  he  was  com- 
plimented in  general  orders  for  his  bravery.  After 
participating  in  other  engagements,  he  was  shot 
through  the  right  lung  at  the  battle  of  Chancellors- 
ville.  When  sufficiently  recovered  from  the  wound, 
he  accepted  an  appointment  in  the  War  Department; 
but  when  General  Hancock  was  authorized  to  raise 
his  First  Army  Corps  of  Veterans,  he  rejoined  the 
army,  and  was  an  actor  in  the  operations  in  the  Shen- 
andoah Valley.  Other  sons  are  Gen.  John  McCo- 
nihe, who  was  killed  at  Cold  Harbor,  June  1st,  1864, 
of  whom  an  extended  sketch  will  be  found  on 
another  page ;  Gen.  Samuel  McConihe,  now  in  the 
regular  army,  of  whom  a  separate  account  appears 
in  this  volume  ;  Thornton  McConihe,  a  lawyer  of 
fine  abilities,  correct  judgment,  and  highly  cultured 
literary  tastes,  and  whose  extensive  travel  and 
residence,  both  in  Europe  and  North  and  South 
America,  fitted  him  to  adorn  public  or  private  life, 
died  in  1879,  at  the  age  of  forty  ;  A.  Douglas  Mc- 
Conihe, a  cotton  manufacturer  at  Sand  Lake,  Rens- 
selaer county,  a  prominent  citizen  of  the  place,  and 
founder  of  Olive  M.  E.  Church,  at  Sand  Lake,  and 
one  of  its  chief  supporters.  Of  twelve  children, 
four  sons  died  in  infancy,  eight  arrived  at  maturity: 
six  sons  and  two  daughters,  the  latter,  Mrs.  Sarah 
T.  Mallory,  of  Corning,  N.  Y.,  and  Mary  C.  Mc- 
Conihe, both  deceased. 


Mrs.  Sarah  Strong  McConihe,  the  widow  of  Judge 
McConihe,  a  lady  of  remarkable  intellectual  abili- 
ties, was  born  in  Deerfield,  Mass.,  February  15th, 
1805.  Her  father,  Hezekiah  W.  Strong,  established 
the  Academy  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  from  which 
Amherst  College  took  its  rise.  The  family  moved 
to  Amherst  when  the  daughter  was  five  years  of 
age,  and  she  received  her  early  education  at  the 
new  academy.  Her  mental  development  was  extra- 
ordinary, with  a  remarkable  aptitude  for  making 
her  attainments  of  practical  utility  to  others.  When 
but  thirteen  years  of  age  she  was  the  instructor  in 
oratory  of  her  brother,  Henry  W.  Strong,a  few  years 
younger,  composing  pieces  for  him  to  speak  on  the 
Academy  stage.  Probably  a  firm  believer  in  the 
potent  influence  of    the  groves  of    the  Athenian 
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Academy,  she  practiced  her  pupil  in  a  grove  near 
their  father's  house.  The  brilliant  though  brief  ca- 
reer of  her  brother  was  an  evidence  that  these  ju- 
venile instructions  were  not  in  vain.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  she  was  invited  to  take  charge  of  a  ladies 
school  in  New  Braintree,  Mass.,  by  a  gentleman  of 
that  place,  who  had  been  present  the  previous  year 
at  an  examination  in  Amherst,  and  had  been  forcibly 
struck  with  her  proficiency,  especially  in  the  higher 
branches  of  study.  The  following  year,  at  the 
earnest  solicitation  of  Noah  Webster,  the  lexico- 
grapher, then  a  resident  of  Amherst,  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Amherst 
Academy,  she  was  reluctantly  prevailed  on  to  take 
charge  of  the  ladies  department.  When  slie  stren- 
uously objected,  pleading  her  age  (being  only  six- 
teen), and  that  the  larger  part  of  the  young  ladies 
were  in  advance  of  herself  in  age,  and  the  embar- 
rassment of  the  situation,  as  many  of  the  pupils 
who  were  her  companions  would  still  continue  their 
studies  at  the  Academy,  Mr.  Webster  replied  :  "I 
have  perfect  confidence  in  your  ability  to  conduct 
the  school  successfully,  as  also  in  the  dignity  and 
propriety  of  your  conduct."  This  was  a  school  for 
young  ladies  second  to  none  in  the  country,  includ- 
ing the  higher  mathematical  studies.  Here  were 
assembled  young  ladies  from  all  parts  of  New  Eng- 
land, to  the  number  of  ninety-two,  some  of  them 
already  teachers  who  were  seeking  further  improve- 
ment, and  many  of  them  were  her  seniors  in  age. 
But  she  taught  them  with  such  brilliant  success  as 
elicited  great  6clat  in  Amherst,  and  in  the  neighbor- 
ing country.  One  of  her  pupils.  Miss  Mary  Lyon, 
then  twenty-three  years  of  age,  and,  as  it  were,  com- 
mencing her  education,  studying  the  rudimentary 
branches,  became  the  distinguished  founder  of  Mount 
Holyoke  Seminary.  At  a  later  period  she  enjoyed  at 
Saugus,  Mass.,  the  instructions  of  Rev.  Joseph 
Emerson,  a  pioneer  preceptor  of  eminence,  who,  in 
1831,  removed  to  that  place  the  seminary  which  he 
had  established  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Byfield,  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  rendering  female  education 
more  solid  and  extensive  than  previous  opportunities 
had  afforded.  It  was  the  era  of  effort  and 
success  among  the  friends  of  higher  instruc- 
tion for  women.  While  there  Miss  Strong  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  school,  numbering  between 
two  and  three  hundred,  and  was  one  of  two  selected 
from  the  school  by  Mr.  Emerson,  at  Mr.  Wood- 
bridge's  request,  to  revise  the  manuscript  of  Wood- 
bridge  and  Willard's  Geography  previous  to  its  pub- 
lication. Thinking  further  to  advance  herself.  Miss 
Strong  went  to  Troy  in  order  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  methods  of  instruction  at  Mrs.  Emma  Wil- 
lard's celebrated  Seminary,  taking  with  her  a  letter 


of  introduction  to  Professor  Amos  Eaton,  the  found- 
er of  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute.  She  did 
not  remain  long,  as  she  found  herself  advanced  in 
all  the  branches  taught  in  that  Seminary,  and  was 
contemplating  leaving,  when  Prof.  Eaton,  who  was 
about  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  before  the  stu- 
dents of  Amherst  College,  pressingly  invited  her  to 
accompany  him  with  his  little  daughter  in  a  journey 
over  the  Green  Mountains  in  his  own  carriage,  leis- 
urely mineralizing  by  the  way,  and  accomplishing 
the  journey  in  four  days.  He  used,  in  after  life, 
jocosely  to  say:  "I  never  rode  through  a  cloud  but 
once,  and  then  it  was  in  company  with  Sarali  Strong;'' 
always  addressing  her  in  this  familiar  manner,  and 
never  by  her  married  name.  And  this  was  literally 
true,  for  about  midway  of  a  high  mountain  they 
passed  from  dazzling  sunlight  into  a  dark,  dense 
cloud  pouring  rain,  emerging  into  resplendent  sun- 
shine at  the  summit.  She  not  only  secured  in  Prof. 
Eaton,  Mrs.  Emma  Willard,  and  Mrs.  Almira  Lin- 
coln Phelps,  life-long  friends,  but  she  became  en- 
gaged to  Mr.  Isaac  McConihe,  a  lawyer  of  Troy,  and 
was  married  to  him  on  the  10th  of  April,  1836,  and 
the  same  year  became  a  member  of  St.  Paul's  Epis- 
copal Church.  Having  a  vigorous  mind  and  an  ed- 
ucation so  thorough  and  polished,  it  was  natural  that 
her  influence  should  be  felt  outside  of  the  family, 
and  from  the  first  her  co-operation  in  religious,  be- 
nevolent, and  educational  matters  has  been  active 
and  practical.  She  has  always  recognized  the  claims 
of  her  children  for  her  care  as  their  mother  and 
most  important  instructor,  and  her  maternal  influ- 
ence has  been  manifest  in  largely  imparting  to  them 
the  strength  and  grace  of  her  own  character ;  but, 
though  accomplishing  all  this  with  a  numerous  fam- 
ily, she  has  still  found  or  redeemed  time  for  very 
effective  service  in  behalf  of  large  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, especially  of  the  young  and  desolate.  On 
the  founding  of  the  Troy  Orphan  Asylum,  in  1833, 
she  was  elected  one  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  but 
resigned  this  position,  as  well  as  others  at  different 
times,  when  she  found  that  home  requirements  pre- 
vented suitable  attention  to  official  duties.  Her 
name  has  been  very  prominently  associated  with  a 
charity  organized  in  1858  by  a  number  of  Troy  la- 
dies, of  which  she  was  one,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding a  day  home  for  destitute  children,  especially 
those  that  did  not  attend  the  public  schools.  A 
building  was  rented  for  a  few  years,  where  instruc- 
tion in  simple  branches  and  work  were  afforded,  with 
dinner  and  comfortable  clothing  provided,  which 
the  children  co-operated  in  preparing.  The  necessi- 
ties of  the  institution  required  a  permanent  abode, 
and  through  the  personal  exertions  of  Mrs.  McConihe 
the  amount  needed,  about  eight  thousand  dollars, 
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was  promptly  raised  in  the  spring  of  1861,  in  the 
midst  of  the  military  preparations  for  quelling  the  re- 
bellion. An  act  of  incorporation  was  obtained  on  the 
10th  of  April  of  that  year,  with  Mrs.  McConihe  and 
other  ladies  as  trustees — the  first  charter  conferred  by 
a  State  Legislature  on  a  society  controlled  wholly  by 
women.  Mrs.  McConihe  has  not  only  been  a  large 
contributor,  but  has,  by  her  solicitation  and  influence, 
procured  most  of  the  funds  that  have  been  raised  for 
its  permanent  support— about  $40,000,  including  ap- 
propriations to  the  amount  of  $12,000  from  the  Leg- 
islatui'e,  having  several  times  appeared  before  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  to  urge  the  claims  of 
the  institution.  She  is  still,  as  she  has  been  for 
many  years,  the  President.  The  maternal  love  of 
Mrs.  McConihe  yielded  to  her  patriotism  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion,  and  she  gave  three  of 
her  sons  to  the  cause  of  the  Union,  whose  conspicu- 
ous bravery  on  the  field  of  battle — in  the  case  of  one 
of  them  even  unto  death,  and  in  another  to  being  so 
wounded  as  to  become  permanently  disabled — won 
for  Mrs.  McConihe  the  designation  of  "  the  mother 
of  heroes."  She  was  active  in  all  local  measures  for 
the  relief  of  wounded  soldiers,  and  greatly  interested 
in  the  scheme  for  giving  liberty  to  the  slaves.  She 
declared  that  nothing  but  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves  would  end  the  war,  and,  when  the  emancipa- 
tion proclamation  was  read  before  Congress,  she  had 
the  satisfaction  of  being  present,  having  been  called 
to  Washington  to  care  for  her  wounded  son.  The 
associations  of  her  youth  were  revived  by  an  oflBcial 
invitation  to  be  present  at  the  semi-centennial  anni- 
versary of  Amherst  College  in  1871:  the  only  lady 
thus  distinguished,  and  the  only  lady  whose  name 
was  mentioned  during  the  exercises.  It  had  long 
been  her  desire  to  view  extensively  the  civilization 
of  the  Old  World.  Accompanied  by  Prof.  John  W. 
Burgess  and  his  wife,  she  visited  Europe  immedi- 
ately after  leaving  Amherst,  and  remained  abroad 
two  years,  producing,  by  her  culture,  enthusiasm, 
and  thirst  for  knowledge,  such  an  impression  on  the 
mind  of  Prof.  Burgess  as  to  call  from  his  pen  the 
following  testimony : 

"  There  is  no  soberer  moment  in  the  life  of  a  man 
than  when  the  men  andwomen  of  the  generation  pre- 
ceding begin  to  withdraw  themselves  from  the  lead- 
ership of  the  world's  afEairs,  and  leave  him  with  his 
own  generation  to  the  performance  of  the  world's 
duties.  It  is  then  that  he  stops  to  reflect  upon  the 
store  of  wisdom  which  his  predecessors  have'  pre- 
served, enlarged,  and  transmitted,  to  which  he  is 
now  to  become  full  heir,  and  for  the  administra- 
tion and  increase  of  which  he  is  now  to  become 
responsible.  It  is  then  that  he  stops  to  bring  up  to 
present  remembrance  all  those  of  the  generation 
before,  to  whom  he  has  been  accustomed  to  look 
up,  upon  whom  he  has  been  accustomed  to  rely,  and 


from  whom  he  has  been  accustomed  to  receive  en- 
couragement and  assistance  both  in  word,  deed,  and 
example. 

"  My  own  generation  is  now  entering  upon  that 
sober  period,  and  as  I  take  account  of  what  I  have 
received  from  the  preceding  generation,  and  of  those 
of  its  members  who  have  accorded  me  aid,  counsel, 
encouragement,  and  example,  there  comes  up  to  my 
remembrance,  in  the  first  rank,  the  memory  of  Mrs. 
Sarah  Strong  McConihe,  of  Troy,  New  York. 

"I  remember  well  when  I  first  met  her.  It  was 
while  I  was  a  student  at  Amherst  College  and  she 
a  guest  at  the  house  of  her  much  valued  friend,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Jones,  at  Amherst.  I  remember  well  the 
impression  of  quick  insight,  deep  sympathy,  and 
prompt  decision  which  she  made  upon  me  from  the 
first.  During  the  following  two  or  three  years  I 
met  her  several  times,  and  experienced  each  time  a 
growing  sense  of  her  excellent  qualities  and  her 
reliable  character. 

"  In  the  summer  of  1871 1  formed  the  plan  of  visit- 
ing Europe  in  company  with  my  wife  for  purposes  of 
study  and  travel,  and  an  extended  residence  abroad. 
Being  desirous  of  having  some  lady  friend  in  our  com- 
pany upon  whom  we  could  rely  for  aid  and  counsel, 
our  thoughts  turned  at  once  to  Mrs.  McConihe,  and 
we  succeeded  in  prevailing  upon  her  to  do,  at  the 
age  of  66,  what  had  long  been  her  dream,  viz.,  of 
viewing  extensively  the  civilization  of  the  Old  World. 
It  was  during  this  residence  of  two  years  abroad  that 
I  learned  to  appreciate  more  fully  her  qxialities  of 
mind,  heart,  and  will.  I  saw  her,  at  an  age  when  the 
faculties  of  most  men  and  women  rebel  against  any 
new  thing,  take  up  the  study  of  a  most  diflBcult  lan- 
guage, and  make  herself  familiar  with  its  forms,  both 
in  reading  and  conversation .  I  have  seen  her  at  an  age 
when  most  men  and  women  have  need  to  take  extra- 
ordinary periods  of  daily  rest,  and  are  compelled  to 
rely  upon  the  aids  of  physical  weakness,  rise  at  four 
and  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  travel  until  eight 
or  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  with  untiring  enthusi- 
asm visiting  galleries  of  art,  museums  of  science, 
ascending  towers  and  mountains,  even  crossing  the 
dangerous  glacier  passes  of  the  High  Alps ;  and  I 
have  seen  her  time  and  again,  in  her  own  parlor  study 
in  Berlin,  entering  with  the  greatest  spirit  and  atten- 
tion into  the  discussion  of  the  problems  of  German 
Philosophy  and  Science,  and  European  History  and 
Politics :  themes  for  which  too  many  of  her  sex 
have,  alas  !  too  little  appreciation  and  understanding. 

"  In  all  that  I  saw  of  Mrs.  McConihe  during  those 
two  years  of  intimate  acquaintance,  she  was  ever  the 
same  bright,  cheerful,  energetic,  independent  and 
capable  woman,  the  same  reliable  adviser,  and  the 
same  sympathetic  friend. 

"  I  feel  that  I  owe  her  much,  and  regard  it  as  one 
of  my  misfortunes  that  since  the  time  of  our  Euro- 
pean residence  our  lives  have  swung  so  widely  apart. 
"  John  W.  Btibgbss, 
"  Prof.  Public  Law  and  Political  Science, 
"  Columbia  College  Law  School." 

Mrs.  McConilie's  brother,  Henry  Wriglit  Strong, 
was  matriculated  at  Amherst  College  at  the  age  of 
ten  and  a  half  years,  fully  prepared,  and  graduated 
at  fourteen  and  a  half,  with  honors ;  studied  the  law 
with  Judge  McConihe,  and  rose  to  the  front  rank  of 
the  bar  of  Rensselaer  county  :  he  was  Recorder  of 
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Troy  -when  only  twenty-flve  years  of  age,  and  after- 
wards represented  the  district  for  five  years  in  the 
State  Senate  :  he  was  the  youngest  man  who  ever 
sat  in  that  distinguished  hody  of  men,  and  received 
the  appellation  of  the  "  Boy  Senator."  He  was  also 
one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  1836.  In  the  midst  of  his  activity  and  prom- 
ise he  was  removed  by  death  in  his  thirty-eighth 
year.  He  left  one  son,  Latham  Cornell  Strong,  the 
poet  of  Troy.  Another  brother  of  Mrs.  McConihe 
was  Marshall  M.  Strong,  a  graduate  of  Union  Col- 
lege, who,  after  being  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Troy, 
removed  to  Racine,  Wisconsin,  in  1836,  the  year  it 
was  formed  into  a  Territory  :  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Territorial  Council  in  1838,  was  one  of  the 
committee  of  three  who  revised  the  laws  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, and  was  prominently  and  e&ciently  connected 
with  its  affairs  until  its  admission  into  the  Union  as 
a  State  in  1848,  when  he  was  a  member  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  and  elected  to  the  first  Legis- 
lature :  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Racine  College, 
and  other  local  institutions :  after  a  brilliant  career 
in  his  profession,  and  vigorous  and  self-denying  exer- 
tions in  behalf  of  the  Union  during  the  war,  he  died 
at  his  residence,  in  the  city  of  Racine,  in  1864,  at 
the  age  of  fifty  years.  Mrs.  McConihe  is  a  woman 
of  decided  culture,  and  from  early  life  has  num- 
bered among  her  friends  and  acquaintance  many 
whose  names  are  prominent  in  the  world  of  science, 
literature,  and  politics;  such  as  Amos  Eaton,  Edward 
Hitchcock,  Prof.  Aggasiz,  Noah  Webster,  Andrew 
Jackson,  Aaron  Burr,  Martin  Van  Buren,  James  Bu- 
chanan, Washington  Irving,  William  H.  Seward, 
George  Bancroft,  and  all  the  Presidents  of  Union 
and  of  Amherst  Colleges.  John  G.  Saxe,  Josiah  G. 
Holland,  and  Latham  C.  Strong,  poets,  were  friends 
and  recipients  of  her  hospitality.  Many  other  names 
which  belong  to  history  might  be  cited.  Mrs. 
McConihe  has  enjoyed  the  benefits  and  the  delights 
of  extensive  travel,  and  whether  among  the  Mormons 
or  Indians  in  this  country,  or  the  simple  minded  in- 
habitants of  the  Tyrol,  or  in  the  quiet  villages  of 
Switzerland,  or  in  the  great  cities  of  Naples,  Rome, 
Berlin,  Paris,  and  London,  she  everywhere  met  with 
the  greatest  consideration,  kindness,  and  respect. 


MO  CONIHE,  HON.  ISAAC,  ex-Mayor  of  Troy 
(second  son  of  Judge  Isaac  and  Sarah  Strong 
McConihe,  of  whom  an  account  is  given  in  the 
preceding  sketch),  was  born  in  that  city,  March  31, 
1830.  He  was  educated  at  Hamilton  College,  New 
York,  graduating  in  1849.  On  closing  his  collegiate 
course  he  embarked  in  business  pursuits,  and,  as 


head  of  the  firm  Isaac  McConihe  &  Co.,  was  promi- 
nently identified  with  the  commercial  interests  of 
Troy  for  many  years.  In  all  local,  political,  and 
civil  matters  he  has  been  an  active  participant  since 
entering  manhood.  In  1853  he  was  Alderman  of 
the  First  Ward  in  Troy,  and  in  1860  was  elected 
Mayor  of  the  city.  Before  the  expiration  of  his 
term  of  oflBce  as  Mayor  he  was  nominated  on  the 
Democratic  ticket  to  represent  his  district  in  Con- 
gress, but  shared  the  defeat  of  his  party  in  the  Lin- 
coln campaign  of  that  year.  His  popularity  and 
acknowledged  fitness  for  the  office  were,  however, 
so  great,  that,  notwithstanding  the  usual  excitement 
which  prevailed,  his  opponent  secured  the  election 
by  a  majority  of  but  three  hundred  votes.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  threw  himself  with 
patriotism  and  energy  into  the  work  of  raising  and 
organizing  volunteers  for  the  national  defense. 
Governor  Morgan,  whose  personal  friendship  he  en- 
joyed, appointed  him  Mustering  OflBcer  for  Rens- 
selaer and  Washington  counties;  and  all  troops  sent 
into  service  from  these  counties  during  the  early 
years  of  the  Rebellion  were  mustered  into  service  by 
him.  His  activity  and  patriotic  efforts,  overcoming 
technicalities  of  law  and  "  red  tape,"  swelled  the 
quota  of  these  counties  in  a  handsome  manner, 
while  his  charges  to  the  State  were  next  to  nothing, 
and  the  disbursements  so  small  as  to  call  forth  the 
voluntary  recognition  of  the  Adjutant  General.  As 
a  member  of  the  State  Democratic  Committee  for 
the  Third  Judicial  District,  then  including  the  coun- 
ties of  Albany,  Columbia,  Rensselaer,  Scoharie, 
Greene,  Ulster,  and  Sullivan,  he  served  continu- 
ously from  1866  until  his  resignation  at  the  close  of 
1873  ;  his  colleagues  being  the  late  eminent  lawyer, 
Peter  Cagger,  and  the  Hon.  Wm.  Cassidy,  who 
succeeded  to  the  office  at  the  death  of  Mr.  Cagger. 
The  good  will  and  confidence  of  these  two  distin- 
guished and  able  men  Mr.  McConihe  enjoyed  in  an 
uncommon  degree,  and  his  friendship  and  intimacy 
with  them  ended  only  with  their  lives.  In  1873  Mr. 
McConihe  was  a  delegate  to  the  National  Democrat- 
ic Convention  at  Baltimore,  which  placed  Horace 
Greely  in  nomination  for  the  Presidency.  He  was 
also,  in  1870,  an  influential  member  of  the  conven- 
tion which  met  at  Rochester  and  nominated  the 
first  Court  of  Appeals  under  the  new  judiciary  sys- 
tem, with  the  Hon.  Sanford  E.  Church  as  Chief 
Judge.  To  a  wide  acquaintance  among  public  men, 
and  a  long  and  diversified  political  experience,  Mr. 
McConihe  adds  superior  judgment  and  foresight, 
and  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  duties  of 
representative  citizenship.  These  qualities,  together 
with  his  eminently  respectable  parentage  and  dis- 
tinguished social  standing,  and  a  variety  of  minor 
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attributes  which  contribute  to  personal  popularity, 
place  him  high  in  the  esteem  and  affection  of  his 
fellow  citizens.  In  the  councils  of  his  party  he  has 
long  held  a  leading  and  influential  place,  and  the 
value  of  his  services  is  never  more  apparent  than 
when  wisdom,  sagacity  and  deliberation  are  more 
needed  than  noise,  display,  and  precipitancy  to  en- 
sure success.  To  a  natural  frankness  he  adds  the 
simplicity  of  true  republican  manners,  and  through 
a  wide  circle  of  acquaintances,  embracing  persons 
in  all  spheres  of  life,  he  is  held  in  high  esteem  for 
his  qualities  of  sincerity,  probity,  and  disinterested 
public  spirit.  He  enjoys,  at  Saratoga,  during  the 
summer  season,  one  of  the  finest  residences,  with 
ample  grounds  in  that  fashionable  resort ;  and  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  year  lives  in  the  city  of  his 
birth.  While  his  brothers  have  led  active  military 
careers  and  been  distinguished  by  their  services  in 
the  field,  he,  like  his  worthy  father,  whose  name  he 
bears,  has  been  equally  conspicuous  and  useful  in 
the  less  brilliant  but  no  less  honorable  walks  of  civil 
life.  A  native  of  Troy,  and  connected  by  ties  of 
relationship,  natural  pride,  and  business  interests, 
with  the  growth,  prosperity,  and  advancement  of 
that  city,  he  easily  takes  representative  rank  among 
her  sons  and  citizens.  He  is  yet  in  the  prime  of 
manhood,  with  the  promise  of  many  years  of  activ- 
ity and  usefulness.  He  was  married  in  1863  to  Miss 
Phoebe  Wan-en,  a  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Joseph  M. 
Warren,  of  Troy,  and  has  three  children  :  Warren, 
Malcolm  Stewart,  and  Elizabeth  Warren. 


fC  CONIHE,  COLONEL  JOHN,  third  son  of 
Judge  Isaac  and  Sarah  Strong  MoConihe,  was 
born  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  September  4,  1834,  and 
was  killed  in  the  action  at  Cold  Harbor,  Va.,  June 
1,  1864.  As  a  youth  he  was  kind,  bright,  and' 
cheerful.  Noted  for  mechanical  taste  and  inge- 
nuity, he  would  have  excelled  in  a  technical  profes- 
sion. His  literary  bent  was  also  decided.  When 
well  fitted,  he  went  to  Yale  College  as  a  Freshman, 
but  was  so  (far  in  advance  of  the  average  student 
that  he  saved  a  year  by  leaving  at  the  close  of  the 
first  term  and  entering  the  Sophomore  class  of  Union 
College,  from  which  he  received  his  diploma  in 
1853,  delivering  an  oration  at  the  commencement 
exercises  on  the  "Manifest  Destiny  of  the  Eepublic," 
a  subject  which  he  treated  with  research  and  pro- 
phetic significance.  The  next  two  years  were 
passed  in  the  study  of  law  in  his  father's  oflSce  and 
at  the  University  at  Albany,  where  he  graduated  in 
1855,  when  he  commenced  practice  at  Troy.  His 
success  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  and,  in  1856, 


he  was  elected  a  School  Commissioner  of  the  Troy 
Board  of   Education.     Traveling  in  the  Western 
States  as  far  as  Omaha,  in  the  summer  of  1856,  he 
decided  to  settle  in  that  city,  and  in  April,  1857, 
opened  a  law  oflBce  there,  and  varied  his  practice 
with  land  and  other  speculations.     On  the  discovery 
of  the  Colorado  gold  mines  the  next  year,  he  formed 
a  copartnership  for  the  transportation  business  be- 
tween Omaha  and  Denver,   which  he    continued 
while  engaged  in  other  pursuits.     In  1858  and  1859 
he  was  private  secretary  to  Governor  Richardson 
and  Governor  Black  ;  and,  while  holding  this  posi- 
tion, received  the  appointment  of  Master  in  Chan- 
cery.     His  military  life  commenced  as  an  aid  to 
Governor  Black,  his  intimate  friend,  (who,  like  him, 
perished  on  the  field  of  battle) ;  and  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  appoihtment  as  Adjutant  General  of  the 
Territory.    With  the  rank  of  Colonel,  he  engaged  in 
an   expedition  against  the  Pawnee  Indians,   who 
were  exceedingly  troublesome  on  the  border,  but 
who  were  so  thoroughly  routed  that  a  treaty  of 
peace  was  secured.      In  1860  he  was  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  Mayor  of  Omaha,  and,  though  run- 
ning ahead  of  the  other  candidates  on  the  ticket, 
was  defeated  by  a  few  votes.     His  Indian  expedi- 
tion, and  the  experience  of  frontier  life,  were  a  good 
preparation  for  more  important  military  service; 
and,  when  the  secessionists  appealed  to  arms,  he 
raised  a  company,  and  received  a  commission  as 
Captain  of  the  First  Nebraska  Regiment.     During 
the  summer  and  fall  of  1861  he  was  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  military  operations  in  Missouri.     The 
exigencies  of  the  campaign  wore  out  his  health,  and 
compelled  him,  in  December,  to  seek  relief.     Re- 
turning to  his  father's  house  at  Troy,  he  was  pros- 
trated  for  many  weeks  by  a  dangerous  attack  of 
typhoid  fever.     Meanwhile  his  regiment  had  been 
ordered  to  Tennessee,  and,  when  the  news  arrived  of 
the  brilliant  capture  of  Fort  Donnelson,  he  chafed 
under  the  confinement.     He  rejoined  his  command 
in  time  to  take  part  in  the  fearful  assault  on  the 
Confederate  lines  at  Shiloh,  in  April,  1863:  after 
being  exposed  nearly  the  whole  day  to  a  shower  of 
shot  and  shell,  he  was  struck  by  a  bullet  which 
shattered  his  arm.     While  under  treatment  at  Cin- 
cinnati, he  was  offered  the  commission  of  Lieutenant 
Colonel,  in  the  169th  Regiment,  New  York  Volun- 
teers, then  enrolling  at  Troy.     On   sending  in  his 
resignation  of  the  Nebraska  command,  he  received 
the  most  complimentary  letter  from  his   colonel, 
afterwards  Brigadier  General  Thayer,  congratulating 
him  upon  his  promotion,  and  expressing  great  regret 
at  parting  with  so  faithful  an  oflicer.     On  the  36th 
of  August  he  addressed  a  war  mass  meeting  at  Troy, 
and  soon  after  took  charge  of  the  rendezvous  at  that 
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place  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  enlistments. 
About  the  same  time  he  was  offered  a  colonelcy  by 
the  Governor  of  Nebraska,  but  preferred  a  subordi- 
nate position  in  a  regiment  raised  in  his  native  city. 
The  169th,  Col.  Buel  commanding,  was  ordered  to 
Washington,  and  remained  in  that  vicinity  during 
the  following  winter,  guarding  the  defenses  of  the 
Capital,  and  doing  provost-guard  duty.  While  there, 
the  severe  wound  received  at  Shiloh  broke  out 
afresh,  and  gave  the  Lieutenant-Colonel  some  trouble. 
But  during  that  period  of  national  gloom  he  was 
anxious  for  active  movements.  It  was  with  a  sense 
of  relief  that  the  order  was  received,  in  April,  1863, 
to  take  the  field.  The  conduct  and  usefulness  of 
the  regiment  had  been  such  that  Gen.  Martindale, 
the  Military  Governor,  requested  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  countermand  the  order  for  its  departure. 
But  its  presence  was  needed  at  Suffolk,  Va., 
then  invested  by  the  Confederate  General 
Longstreet,  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  McConihe, 
in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  described  the  satisfaction  of 
the  officers  and  men  at  the  prospect  of  facing  the 
foe,  saying  of  himself  :  "I  am  ready  to  go  forth 
again  to  meet  the  enemies  of  our  country  with  a 
light  heart."  A  few  days  after  reaching  Suffolk, 
the  regiment  engaged  in  an  attack  upon  the  intrench- 
ments  on  the  Edenton  road.  The  action  had  but 
just  commenced,  when  Col.  Buel's  riderless  horse 
was  seen  to  dash  by.  Lieut.  Col.  McConihe  sought 
his  superior  officer,  and,  finding  him  severely  wound- 
ed, assumed  the  command  and  accomplished  the 
object  of  the  movement.  His  cool  and  determined 
bravery,  with  bullets  whistling  around  him,  and  the 
steady  bearing  of  the  regiment,  were  officially  com- 
mended by  the  brigade  commander.  This  was  the 
first  time  the  regiment  was  brought  under  fire,  but 
it  participated  with  credit,  under  Lieut.  Col. 
McConihe  as  the  regimental  commander,  in  the 
series  of  engagements  which  resulted  in  the  raising 
of  the  siege  of  Suffolk  and  the  retreat  of  the  Confed- 
erates towards  Petersburg  and  Blaokwater  River. 
General  Lee  was  now  marching  into  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  troops  at  Suffolk  were  sent  to  operate  on  his 
communications  with  Richmond.  In  these  raids 
and  demonstrations  the  Lieutenant  Colonel  exhibited 
other  qualities  as  a  commanding  officer,  and  received 
special  mention  for  the  discipline  he  enforced  and 
his  successful  efforts  in  preventing  pillage  and 
wanton  destruction  of  private  property.  In  August 
the  regiment  embarked  for  Folly  Island,  on  the 
South  Carolina  coast,  to  aid  in  the  siege  of  Charles- 
ton. Col.  Buel  was  still  absent,  disabled  by  his 
wound,  and  Lieut.  Col.  McConihe  commanded 
the  regiment  in  the  inception  of  the  difficult  and 
dangerous  movements  in  the  very  cradle  of  the 


Rebellion.  Often  sent  by  the  General  as  the  "  field 
officer  of  the  trenches,"  he  displayed  intrepidity  and 
skill  under  the  guns  of  Fort  Wagner  :  the  regiment 
occupied  the  trenches  close  to  that  stronghold  at  the 
time  of  its  reduction.  As  a  testimonial  of  regard 
for  his  gallantry  in  these  operations,  a  gold-mounted 
sword,  studded  with  jewels,  was  forwarded  by  his 
townsmen,  which  was  presented  with  military  dis- 
play by  Col.  Buel,  who  had  returned  to  the  regi- 
ment. In  December,  1863,  he  came  North  with  a 
recruiting  detail  to  fill  up  the  gaps  caused  by  death 
and  disease.  In  his  absence  the  regiment  was 
ordered  to  Florida,  where  he  rejoined  it  at  Jackson- 
ville the  following  April,  with  a  force  of  new  men. 
Here  he  was  mustered  in  as  the  chief  officer  of  the 
regiment,  having  been  promoted  as  the  successor  of 
Col.  Buel,  who  had  been  compelled  to  resign  in  con- 
sequence of  his  wounds.  While  in  Florida  he  was 
temporarily  in  command  of  the  brigade,  which  was 
soon  ordered  back  to  Virginia  to  participate  ia  the 
new  campaign  against  Richmond.  On  arriving  at 
Gloucester  Point,  all  the  troops  were  reviewed  by 
General  Butler,  who  was  in  command  in  the  Penin- 
sula, and  on  the  4th  of  May  the  regiment  was 
ordered  to  Bermuda  Hundred,  the  base  of  his  opera- 
tions. At  that  date  commenced  an  unprecedented 
series  of  marches  and  countermarches,  of  expedi- 
tions and  demonstrations  to  divert  the  enemy,  and 
constant  work  either  with  the  rifle  or  with  the  spade. 
For  several  weeks  the  regiment  and  its  commander 
had  little  rest  by  day  or  by  night.  Rifle  pits  were 
constructed  at  Foster's  Plantation,  about  seven  miles 
beyond  Bermuda  Hundred,  which  were  a  part  of  a 
strongly  fortified  line,  extending,  in  the  end,  from 
the  James  to  the  Appomattox  River.  From  this 
base  the  army  acted  upon  the  communications  be- 
tween Richmond  and  Petersburg.  On  the  7th 
there  was  a  reconnoissance  in  force,  with  a  brisk 
fight,  in  which  the  regiment  lost  a  few  men. 
Ordered  to  march  to  the  Petersburg  turnpike,  it 
arrived  there  on  the  morning  of  the  10th,  and  the 
same  day  was  engaged  in  the  fierce  battle  near 
Chester  Station.  Greatly  overmatched  and  driven 
back  by  hostile  masses,  the  regiment  rallied,  and 
with  remarkable  gallantry  regained  its  position  with 
a  loss  of  fifty-eight  men,  retaking  a  piece  of  artillery 
that  had  been  captured  by  the  rebels.  In  the  action 
the  undergrowth  caught  fire,  and  some  of  the 
wounded  perished  in  the  flames.  Col.  McConihe 
was  repeatedly  exposed  to  fire,  and  had  a  narrow 
escape.  Dick,  his  horse,  was  pierced  by  six  or  eight 
bullets,  and  fell  dead  under  him.  The  steadiness 
and  bravery  of  the  men  and  their  commander  were 
signally  commended.  Gen.  Terry  declared  that  it 
was  the  most  brilliant  engagement  within  his  experi- 
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ence.    The  Colonel  was  still  further  deprived  of  rest 
by  making  out  his  orders  and  reports.     The  brigade 
having  been  sent  to  the  left  flank  of  the  army  operat- 
ing against  Drury's  BlufE,  on  the  James  River,  was, 
on  the  16th,  attacked  by  alarge  force  in  the  midst  of 
a  dense  fog.    Hard  pressed  by  a  superior  force, 
which  at  first  was  invisible,  the  169th  fell  back  with 
firm  ranks  until  supported  by  reinforcements,  and 
then  advanced  and  drove  back  the  enemy,  losing  in 
the  action  thirty-six  officers  and  men.     The  strate- 
gic position  and  strong  fortifications  of  the  line  be- 
tween the  James  and  the  Appomattox  Rivers  were 
troublesome  and  annoying  to  the  rebels.     Efforts 
of  the  enemy  to  dislodge  the  Union  forces  were  un- 
ceasing from  the  18th  to  the  22d  of  May,  in  which 
the  assaulting  parties  were  driven  back  with  a  loss 
to  Col  McConihe's  regiment  of  twenty-seven  men. 
Then  followed  marches  through  the  mud  from  place 
to  place  in  drenching  rains,  until  about  the  close  of 
the  month  the  regiment,  which  had  been  attached 
to  the  18th  Corps  under  the  command  of  Gen.  W. 
H.  Smith,  was  transported  to  West  Point,  on   the 
Pamunkey,  and  proceeded  to  White  House,  Va., 
from  which  place  an  advance  was  made  to  effect  a 
junction  with  Gen.  Grant.     Arriving  at  Cold  Har- 
bor at  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  June 
1st,  where  a  battle  was  raging,  the  division,  without 
time  for  rest,  were  ordered  to  storm  the  Confeder- 
ate lines.      An  open  stretch  of  about  half  a  mile, 
enfiladed  by  the  enemy's  guns,  had  to  be  passed 
over.     The  first  line  of  rifle  pits  was  at  the  foot  of  a 
ridge, the  summit  of  which  was  crowned  with  strong 
earth  works,  flanked  and  supported  by  the  rebel  bat- 
teries.    Through  volleys  of  musketry  and  a  mur- 
derous fire  of  shot  and  shell  from  the  front  and  the 
flank,  the  men  dashed  over  the  plain.     The  first  line 
was  carried,  but  there  were  many  gaps  in  the  ranks 
of  the  169th   regiment.     Under  the  command  of 
their  Colonel:    "Cease  firing;    fix  bayonets  and 
charge  again ;  dress  up  on  the  colors ;  don't  leave 
the  colors ; "  the  men  pressed  on  up  the  hill,  and 
poured  over  into   the  intrenchments.     The  victory 
had  cost  the  regiment  the  blood  of  one  hundred  and 
three  officers  and  men,      Their  beloved  Colonel, 
while  a  rod  in  advance  of  his  troops,  waving  his 
sword,  and  leading  and  cheering  them  on,  had  been 
struck,  at  the  moment  of  his  last  command,  with 
three  bullets,  one  of  which  pierced  his  heart,  killing 
him  instantly.    Palling  with  his  face  towards  the 
enemy's  lines,  some  of  the  soldiers  sprang  forward 
in  the  face  of  the  leaden  hail,  and  bore  him  to  the 
rear  for  medical  aid,  but  life  was  extinct.  The  body 
was  carried  on  foot  twenty-two  miles  to  the  White 
House,  and  there  embalmed  and  sent  North  to  the 
grief-stricken  parents.     His  last  letter,  which  was 


written  to  his  father  about  the  time  of  embarking 
for  West  Point,  seems  almost  premonitory  :  after 
describing  the  ceaseless  labors  and  dangers  of  the 
preceding  weeks,  in  which  there  had  scarcely  been 
a  night  when  the  regiment  was  not  called  out  in 
line  of  battle,  he  states  that  the  officers  and  men  are 
all  of  them  ready  to  exhaust  their  faculties  and 
strength,  and  give  up  even  life  itself  to  push  on  the 
campaign.  The  funeral  services  at  Troy  were  at- 
tended by  the  military  force  in  the  vicinity,  by  the 
Mayor  and  Common  Council  of  the  city,  the  Mayor 
and  Common  Council  of  Albany,  the  Masonic  fra- 
ternity, of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  by  other 
civic  associations.  Business  was  generally  sus- 
pended, and  flags  set  at  half  mast  in  honor  of  one 
who  "  lived  like  a  man  and  died  likeii  hero."  The 
Common  Council  placed  on  record  their  official  de- 
claration that  "  in  the  early  demise  of  our  fellow 
townsman.  Col.  McConihe,  the  nation  has  lost  a 
brave  and  patriotic  defender,  his  regiment  an  ac- 
complished and  efficient  commander,  and  the  city  of 
Troy  one  of  its  best  beloved  and  most  popular  sons.'' 
The  Rensselaer  county  bar  indorsed  his  standing  as 
a  lawyer,  as  well  as  his  patriotism,  in  a  resolution 
testifying  that : 

"As  a  lawyer  he  had  achieved  an  honorable  posi- 
tion, and  was  rapidly  lising  into  eminence.  Deeply 
read  in  the  theory  of  the  law,  he  possessed  every 
qualification  to  ensure  its  successful  practice  ;  zeal- 
ous and  indefatigable  in  behalf  of  his  clients,  con- 
scientious, high  minded,  and  fearless  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties  towards  them  ;  and  that  in  abandon- 
ing, at  the  call  of  his  country,  a  profession  he  was 
so  well  fitted  to  adorn,  and  in  sacrificing  its  fast  ac- 
cumulating rewards  of  wealth  and  honors,  we  rec- 
ognize the  attributes  of  the  hero,  the  self-denial,  the 
sterling  worth,  and  the  enthusiastic  zeal  that  pro- 
claims the  devoted  patriot." 

The  Mt.  Zion  Lodge  of  Free  Masons  added  this 
to  other  tributes :  '  'As  a  friend  and  companion,  he 
was  ever  genial  and  kind ;  as  a  citizen,  in  his  daily 
intercourse  with  his  fellowmen,  of  unsullied  char- 
acter." The  private  .correspondence  which  Col. 
McConihe  left  behind  him  is  voluminous,  and  ex- 
hibits the  closest  attachment  to  his  parents,  loyalty 
to  his  friends,  and  high  literary  ability.  Hasty 
epistles,  written  in  pencil  from  the  battle  field,  are 
models  of  composition.  The  qualities  of  head  and 
heart  were  admirably  blended  in  his  character.  A 
letter  written  to  him  by  his  mother  at  the  outset  of 
his  business  life,  vividly  depicting  the  consolations 
of  religion,  was  highly  prized.  It  was  read  and  re- 
read, carried  about  with  him  in  his  journeyings,  and 
found  among  the  papers  at  his  headquarters  at  the 
time  when  he  offered  himself  a  sacrifice  on  the  altar 
of  his  country. 
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fC  CONIHE,   GEN.   SAMUEL,   fourth  son  of 
Judge  Isaac  McConihe  and  Sarah  (Strong), 
his  wife,  of  the  city  of  Troy,  a  brave  volun- 
teer officer  during  the  Rebellion,  and  now  an  officer 
of  the  regular  army,  was  born  at  the  old  family 
mansion  of  the  McConihes,  in  Merrimac,  N.  H.,  the 
birth-place  of  his  father,  September  8th,  1836.   Hav- 
ing pursued  preparatory  classical  studies  at  Troy, 
he  entered  Union  College,  at  Schenectady,  from 
which  he  graduated  in  1856.    The  direction  of  his 
life  was  changed  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  war, 
for,  deeming  the  claims  of  his  country  paramount, 
he  left  his  chosen  profession,  the  law,  and  raised  a 
company,  of  which  he  was  commissioned  the  Cap- 
tain,  in  December,   1861.     His  command  was  at- 
tached to  the  93d  Regl.,  N.  Y.  Vols.,  which  was 
stationed  at  Albany  for  a  time,  and  then  ordered  to 
Washington,  in  front  of  which  it  remained  in  camp 
until  the  close  of  March,  1862.     Yorktown  was  then 
held  by  the  rebel  General,  Magruder,  with  twenty 
thousand  men,  and  its  reduction  was  the  initial  step 
in  the  Peninsular  Campaign.  Capt.  McConihe,  arriv- 
ing there  with  his  regiment,  took  part  in  the  various 
reconnoissances  and  engagements  near  Lee's  Mills 
and  in  front  of  Yorktown.  Just  before  the  complete 
investment,  Magruder  abandoned  his  works  and  re- 
treated.    The  93d  Eegt„  joined  in  the  pursuit,  and 
was  engaged  in  the  sanguinary  struggle  of  Wil- 
liamsburg, in  which  much  loss  was  inflicted  on  the 
Confederates.     Several  of  the  companies  of  the  regi- 
ment,  including  Capt.  McConihe's,  were  now  de- 
tached, and  served  as  general  headquarters'  guard. 
Gen.  Lee  having  been  appointed   Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Confederate  forces,  and  having  massed 
a  large  army,  well  supplied  with  artillery  and  cav- 
alry, between  Richmond  and  the  Union  lines,  the 
advance  was  stayed,  and,  after  a  series  of  indecisive 
actions.  Gen.  McClellan  was  recalled  to  Washing- 
ton.    While  our  forces  were  preparing  for  embarka- 
tion, Lee  hastened  to  overwhelm  McDowell,  who 
was  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  be- 
fore the  Peninsular  army  could  come  to  his  relief. 
The  Union  forces  were  defeated  for  the  second  time 
at  Bull  Run,  but  McClellan  reached  Washington  in 
time  to  save  the  Capital.     Appointed  again  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, he  followed  the  rebel  army,  a  por- 
tion of  which  had  passed  into  Maryland,  while  the 
remainder  was  investing    Harper's   Ferry.     After 
other  actions,  the  battle  of  Antietam  was  fought  on 
the  17th  of  September,  and  Capt.  McConihe  gained 
laurels  on  the  "bloodiest  day  America  ever  saw." 
Though  Harper's  Ferry  had  fallen,  and  the  whole 
rebel  force  had  been  confronted  by  inferior  num- 
bers, Lee  was  glad  to  retire,  and  our  army  pursued 
bisa  into  Virginia.    Gen,  Bumside,  who  superseded 


McClellan,  determined  to  assault  the  enemy  in  their 
fastnesses  on  the  heights  of  Fredericksburg.     Capt. 
McConihe  shared  the  dangers  of  this  folorn  hope, 
which  closed  the  campaign  so  fatally  in  December. 
Bumside  resigned,  the  army  was  recruited  and  dis- 
ciplined during  the  winter,  and,  under  Hooker,  set 
out  anew.     In  May  Capt.  McConihe's  courage  was 
again  put  to  the  crucial  test  in  the  disastrous  bat- 
tles   at    Chancellorsville.     Though  our  troops  in- 
flicted immense  losses,  and  the  great  Confederate 
leader,     Stonewall    Jackson,  was    killed,    Hooker 
was    obliged  to    recross  the  Rappahannock.     Lee 
now  marched   into    Pennsylvania,    and  the    93d 
Regt.   proceeded    with    the    army  to   Gettysburg. 
Soon  after  that  battle  Capt.  McConihe  was  put  in 
command  of  a  portion  of  the  regiment  and  assigned 
to  the  duty  of  guarding  prisoners,  and  during  the 
season  performed  guard  duty  both  at  army  head 
quarters  and  the  headquarters  of  the  Provost-Mar- 
shal-General.    The    advance    on  Richmond    frofn 
Washington  having  proved  unsuccessful  in  former 
campaigns,  and  the  Government  having  decided  to 
persevere  in  the  general  plan,   preparations  were 
now  made  to  concentrate  an  overwhelming  force. 
Under  a  new  organization  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, the  five  corps  were  reduced  to  three,  and  the 
93d  Regiment  was  assigned  to  the  Second  Brigade, 
Third  Division,  Second  Army  Corps,  under  Maj. 
Gen.  Hancock.    Gen.  Grant,  who  had  been  called 
from  the  West,  and  appointed  Commander-in-Chief, 
renewed  the  march  on  Richmond  in  the  spring  of 
1864.     Samuel  McConihe  was  now  a  field  officer, 
having  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major  on  the 
3d  of  December,  1863.     The  Rapidan  was  crossed, 
and  then  commenced  those  memorable  "  days  of 
danger  and  nights  of  waking,"  which  continued 
without  interruption  until  the  Confederates  were 
driven  into  their   strongholds    at    Richmond  and 
Petersburg.     The  sanguinary  battles  of  the  Wilder- 
ness were  fought  on  the  5th  and  6th  of  May.     Soon 
after  the  opening  of  the  battle  on  the  first  day,  the 
commander  of  the  Second  Brigade,  Gen.  Hays,  was 
killed,  and  Col.  Crocker,  of  the  93d  Regt.,  took  his 
place.  In  the  absence  of  the  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Maj. 
McConihe  was  called  to  the  command  of  the  regi- 
ment.    The  carnage  was  fearful,  but  its  officers  and 
men  stood  their  ground  manfully  under  heavy  loss, 
and  were  complimented  in  a  special  order  of  Maj. 
Gen.  Birney,  the  division  commander,  for  their  gal- 
lantry and  good  conduct.    Maj.  McConihe  was  after- 
wards promoted  in  the  regular  army  for  his  daring 
and  his  skill  in  handling  the  regiment  on  this  occa- 
sion.    The  Union  forces,  though  remaining  master 
of  the  field,  had  suffered  so  much  that  Lee  presumed 
that  Grant  would  recross  the  river  as  former  Gener- 
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als  had  done,  but  as  the  army  pressed  on,  carrying 
its  wounded  along,  the  Confederate  General  hastened 
on  interior  lines,  and  occupied  strong  works,  fifteen 
'  miles  distant,  at  Spottsylvania.  Here,  on  the  13th 
of  May,  the  Second  Corps,  concealed  by  a  heavy 
mist,  approached  the  rebel  works  undiscovered,  and, 
with  a  rush,  carried  a  portion,  capturing  three  Major- 
Generals,  twelve  thousand  prisoners,  and  about 
twenty  cannon.  The  enemy  were  pursued  to  their 
second  line,  and  their  whole  army  was  nearly  demor- 
alized, and  only  saved  by  the  bravery  of  Gen.  Lee. 
Seizing  a  standard,  he  rallied  his  troops,  and  led  them 
back  to  the  charge.  Inspirited  by  his  example,  his 
troops  were  able  to  force  Hancock  back  to  the  first 
line,  where  a  stand  was  made,  and  five  desperate  at- 
tacks successively  repulsed  with  great  slaughter. 
The  weakened  Confederates  were  obliged  to  retreat, 
and  our  forces  moved  on  in  their  terrific  march.  For 
his  gallantry  on  this  occasion  Maj.  McConihe  was 
subsequently  still  further  promoted.  The  passage 
of  the  North  Anna  River  was  disputed  without  suc- 
cess, and  after  another  engagement  at  Tolopotomy, 
a  junction  was  effected  at  Cold  Harbor  with  ten 
thousand  men,  including  the  169th  Regt.,  N.  Y.  Vols., 
under  the  command  of  Col.  John  McConihe,  the 
Major's  brother,  which  had  been  detached  from  Gen. 
Butler's  army  in  the  Peninsula  and  sent  up  the 
Pamunkey  River.  A  sanguinary  battle  was  raging 
when  Maj.  McConihe  and  the  93d  Regt.  arrived  at 
Cold  Harbor.  On  going  into  the  action,  he  descried 
the  Chaplain  of  his  brother's  regiment,and,  inquiring, 
"  how  is  the  169th  ?  "  was  answered  by  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  dead  body  of  his  brother,  who  had  been 
instantly  killed  a  few  minutes  before  while  charging 
the  rebel  works  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  The  line 
paused  while  the  Major  dismounted  to  take  a  mourn- 
ful and  parting  view  of  the  remains.  The  scene  of 
grief  was  indescribable,  and  to  the  veteran  soldiers — 
inured  though  they  were  to  all  the  horrors  of  the 
battle  field — one  of  the  saddest  spectacles.  The  move- 
ments of  Gen.  Grant  in  attempting  to  turn  the  flank 
of  Lee's  army  had  been  met  by  corresponding  action 
on  the  part  of  that  General,  who  had  protected  Rich- 
mond at  every  turn.  Grant  now  swung  his  army  to 
the  south  of  the  rebel  capital,  with  the  hope  of  cap- 
turing Petersburg  while  insufficiently  defended. 
After  participating  in  actions  at  Strawberry  Plains, 
Deep  Bottom,  and  Poplar  Spring  Church,  Maj. 
McConihe  found  himself  before  Petersburg  on  the 
middle  of  June,  where  the  outer  line  was  taken  after 
a  desperate  assault.  But  Lee,  having  thrown  suffi- 
cient men  within  the  works,  repelled  further  attacks 
for  the  time.  Before  the  rebel  power  could  be  com- 
pletely broken,  a  long  siege  was  necessary,  accom- 
panied with  its  expeditions  to  capture  the  supplies 


of  the  enemy  and  to  cut  their  communications.  In 
the  raids  upon  the  railroads  running  south  of  Peters- 
burg and  the  Boynton  plank  road  connecting  with 
them,  Maj.  McConihe  shared.  During  the  campaign 
of  1864  alone,  he  was  engaged  in  a  dozen  battles,  in 
nearly  all  of  which  he  was  in  command  of  the  regi- 
ment, and  on  the  17th  of  December  was  commis- 
sioned its  Colonel  :  he  had  remained  in  service 
though  his  term  of  three  years  had  previously  ex- 
pired. The  rank  of  Brevet-Brigadier  General  of 
Volunteers  was  conferred  on  him,  March  13th,  1865. 
His  long  experience,  his  endurance,  and  his  coolness 
and  intrepidity  in  battle  fitted  him  for  permanent 
military  service,  and,  after  the  war,  he  entered  the 
regular  army,  receiving  the  commission  of  Second 
Lieutenant  of  the  14th  Infantry,  February  23d,  1866, 
and  being  promoted  immediately  to  the  first  lieuten- 
ancy, and  on  the  3d  of  March,  1867,  to  the  rank  of 
Brevet-Captain,  U.  S.  Army,  "  for  gallant  and  meri- 
torious services  at  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness." 
At  the  last  mentioned  date  he  was  further  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  Brevet-Major,  ' '  for  gallant  and  merito- 
rious services  at  the  battle  of  Spottsylvania,"  and 
immediately  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel,  U.  8. 
Army,  "  for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  during 
the  war."  On  the  25th  of  February,  1876,  he  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  Captain,  U.  S.  Army.  He 
has  been  stationed  at  various  forts  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast,  and  in  Arizona,  California,  Wyoming,  Utah, 
and  at  other  Western  points.  Fortunately,  we  have 
had  in  late  years  no  foes  for  him  to  fight,  except  the 
Indians,  among  whom,  especially  in  the  war  with 
the  Utes,  he  has  done  good  service.  As  a  brave  and 
skillful  officer,  in  the  prime  of  life,  his  sword  is 
ready  for  any  call  of  his  country. 


STRONG,  HON.  HENRY  WRIGHT,  a  distin- 
guished citizen  of  Troy,  ex-State  Senator,  etc., 
etc.,  was  born  in  Amherst,  Massi,  December 
11th,  1810,  and  died  in  the  former  place  February, 
19th,  1848.  Mr.  Strong  came  of  an  old  and  hon- 
ored family  of  New  England,  and  was  a  descendant 
in  the  seventh  generation  from  Samuel  Strong,  of 
Northampton,  Massachusetts,  a  son  of  Elder  John 
Strong,  who,  as  is  shown  by  the  ancient  records,  was 
a  resident  of  that  colony  as  early  as  1637.  Members 
of  the  family  have  held  many  offices  of  distinction 
under  both  the  Colonial  and  State  governments,  and 
have  been  prominent  as  advocates  of  freedom,  as 
soldiers  and  officers  in  the  War  for  Independence,  as 
founders  and  promoters  of  educational  establish- 
ments, as  statesmen  and  jurists,  and  as  defenders  of 
the  Coiistitution  and  the  laws,    Mr.  Strong's  father, 
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Hezekiah  W.  Strong,  was  a  lawyer  by  profession, 
and  was  the  son  of  Simeon  Strong,  a  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massacliu- 
setts  and  Maine,  and  a  cousin  of  Governor  Caleb 
Strong,  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  a  devoted  friend 
and  promoter  of  the  cause  of  education,  and  founded 
the  Academy  at  Amherst,  Massachusetts,  which 
was  the  germ  of  Amherst  College.  Mr.  Strong's 
mother — whose  maiden  name  was  Dwight — likewise 
came  of  an  old  and  distinguished  New  England 
family.  The  children  of  Hezekiah  W".  Strong  were 
noted  for  their  intellectual  endowments.  Henry  was 
educated  at  Amherst  College,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  first  class  in  that  institution  which  took  a  full 
course  of  study,  graduating  with  high  honors  before 
attaining  his  fifteenth  year.  In  1837  he  began  the 
study  of  law  in  the  office  of  his  brother-in-law, 
Judge  Isaac  McConihe,  of  Troy,  to  whom  his  bril- 
liant and  accomplished  sister  had  been  married  the 
previous  year.  At  the  beginning  of  1830  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  at  once  opened  an  office  in 
Troy,  and  devoted  himself  to  practice.  He  was  a 
young  man  of  brilliant  parts,  a  diligent  student, 
and  popular,  and  he  rose  rapidly  in  his  profession, 
and,  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  took  rank  among 
its  leading  members  in  Rensselaer  county.  His 
entry  into  active  life  was  marked  by  a  high  sense  of 
the  duties  of  citizenship  and  a  deep  interest  in  poli- 
tics. Attaching  himself  to  the  Democratic  party  of 
that  epoch,  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  its  labors, 
-  and  his  numerous  addresses  and  writings  were  char- 
acterized by  a  maturity  of  judgment,  soundness  of 
thought,  and  ripe  scholarship  rarely  found  in  one 
still  on  the  threshold  of  life.  In  1838  he  became 
Recorder  of  the  city  of  Troy,  and  for  six  years  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  that  responsible  office  with 
great  ability  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
people.  At  a  subsequent  period  he  was  elected  a 
State  Senator,  and  for  five  years  represented  his 
fellow  citizens  in  the  upper  house  of  the  Legislature, 
being  a  part  of  the  time  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  In  the  movement  toward  founding  a 
free  public  library  in  Troy,  which  culminated  in 
the  organization  of  the  Troy  Young  Men's 
Association,  incorporated  in  1885,  he  took  a  leading 
and  active  part ;  and  in  1837  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association.  He  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1846,  and  ren- 
dered efficient  service  as  one  of  the  Secretaries  of 
that  body.  This  was  his  last  public  trust,  as  his 
death  occurred  in  1848,  as  previously  stated.  Mr. 
Strong  was  a  man  of  pleasing  and  intellectual  apear- 
ance,  a  fluent  and  polished  speaker,  and  clear,  terse, 
and  correct  as  a  writer.  He  possessed  remarkable 
Bmiability  and  kindness  of  heart.    Earnestness  was 


also  a  marked  characteristic  of  his  nature,  which 
was  utterly  free  from  prejudice  or  bias  of  any  kind. 
His  career,  though  brief,  was  full  of  honor  and  use- 
fulness for  one  so  young,  and  not  the  least  of  its 
merits  was  the  fine  example  it  afforded.  The  day 
following  Mr.  Strong's  death  a  meeting  of  the  Rens- 
selaer County  Bar  was  held  in  Troy,  the  Hon.  H.  P. 
Hart  presiding.  At  this  meeting  the  following  reso- 
lution, indicative  of  the  sentiments  of  the  legal 
profession  regarding  the  character  of  their  young 
and  brilliant  colleague,  was  presented  by  a  commit- 
tee consisting  of  Messrs.  A.  B.  Clin,  James  M.  Stev- 
enson, David  L.  Seymour,  Gardiner  Stow,  and 
Henry  Z.  Hayner,  which  was  appointed  on  motion 
of  the  Hon.  Martin  I.  Townsend  : 

"Resolved,  That,  in  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Henry 
W.  Strong,  the  members  of  this  Bar  are  called  to 
mourn  the  loss  of  one  of  its  most  honored  and  dis- 
tinguished members  ;  that  his  amenity  and  private 
worth  are  well  known  to  those  who  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  him.  In 
the  public  stations  he  has  filled,  he  has  been  alike 
faithful  and  distinguished.  His  rare  qualities  as  a 
judge  will  be  long  remembered  by  those  who  prac- 
tised before  him.  No  man  had  fewer  prejudices  to 
combat,  or  approached  any  subject  for  consideration 
and  decision  more  free  from  bias.  As  a  Senator  he 
was  ever  watchful,  faithful,  and  industrious,  and 
the  legislative  halls  have  rarely  echoed  to  more  dig- 
nified and  effective  eloquence  than  his.  All  regret 
— deeply  regret,  that  he  has  been  called  thus  early 
away  from  among  us,  from  the  midst  of  his  high 
hopes  and  higher  usefulness." 

While  a  member  of  the  Senate  Mr  Strong  married 
Sarah  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Latham  Cornell,  of 
Troy.  He  had  two  children,  Henry  Wright  Strong, 
Jr.,  and  Latham  Cornell  Strong,  both  now  de- 
ceased. 


STRONG,  COL.  LATHAM  CORNELL,  poet,  son 
of  Henry  Wright  Strong,  was  born  in  Troy,  New 
York,  June  12th,  1845,  and  died  in  Tarrytown, 
N.  Y.,  D3C.  17th,  1879.  He  inherited  in  an  eminent 
degree  the  talents  of  his  father  and  paternal  ances- 
try, and  early  gave  promise  of  a  brilliant  career. 
Having  completed  the  regular  course  of  study  at 
Union  College,  Schenectady,  he  was  graduated  with 
high  honors  in  1868,  taking  two  first-class  prizes. 
He  further  distinguished  himself  as  the  poet  of  his 
class,  and  his  brilliant  effort  on  this  occasion,  which 
elicited  a  storm  of  well-merited  applaus,  was  subse- 
quently repeated  several  times  by  request  before  large 
and  appreciative  audiences.  The  year  following  grad- 
uation he  pursued  a  course  of  study  in  philosophy 
and  literature  at  the  famous  University  of  Heidel- 
burg,  Germany,  and  alsp  traveled  extensively  in 
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Europe,   where  he  developed  and    cultivated    his 
natural  taste  for  poetry  and  fine  arts,  occupying  a 
portion  of  his  leisure  by  contributing  to  the  columns 
of  the  Troy  Press  a  series  of  charming  letters  on 
European  sights   and    scenes.     On    his  return    to 
America  he  engaged  in  journalism,  as  assistant  edi- 
tor of  the  Troy  Daily  Whig,  filling  that  position 
with  ability  for  a  period  of  three  years.     He  was  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Troy  Young  Men's  Asso- 
ciation, held  the  oflSce  of  Corresponding  Secretary 
for  a  number  of  years,  and,  in  1876,  was  President  of 
the  organization.  In  January,  1871,  he  mamed  Miss 
M.  E.  Fowler,  daughter  of  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Fowler, 
of  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y.     In  1874  he  was  appointed 
Aide-de-Camp,  with  the  rank  of  Colonel,  on  the  staff 
of  Governor  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  of  New  York.    Mr. 
Strong  was  a  frequent  contributor,  both  in  prose 
and  verse,  to  various  newspapers  and  magazines. 
Besides  the  letters  mentioned,  he  was  the  author  of 
"  Sleepy  Hollow  Sketches,"  published  in  the  Troy 
Northern  Budget,  and  of  a  number  of  poems  pub- 
lished in  the  Graphic,  Independent,  and  other  lead- 
ing journals.    In  1876  he  delivered  a  poem  entitled 
"Looking  Backward  Through  the  Gates"  at  the 
thirtieth  annual  convention  of  the  Delta    Kappa 
Epsilon  Fraternity,  at  WiUiamstown,  Mass. ;  and  in 
1876,  at  the  request  of  Abraham  Lincoln  Post,  No. 
13,  Grand  Ai-my  of  the  Republic,  New  York  city, 
he  wrote  a  poem  entitled  "  Lilies  and  Roses,"  which 
was  one  of  the  features  of  the  Memorial  Day  ser- 
vices that  year.    Both  of  these  poems  were  highly 
successful.     In  1876  a  collection  of  Mr.  Strong's 
poems  was  published  in  book  form  by  Messrs.  H. 
B.  Nims  &  Co.,  of  Troy.     This  volume,  entitled 
"  Castle  Windows,"  had  an  immediate  success.  Sev- 
eral able  critics  declared  it  to  be  "  the  best  work  of 
its  kind  that  had  been  given  to  American  literature 
for  several  years."    The  Troy  JTori/jerra  Budget,  re- 
ferring to  these  poems,  pronounced  one  of  them, 
"  The  Herdsman  of  Baiae,"  "  as  strikingly  vigorous 
and  as  artistic  as  '  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon  ' ; "  and 
said  of  another,  entitled  "The  Mystery  of  Heidelberg 
Castle,"  containing  flfty-flve  stanzas  of  Spenserian 
verse,  that  they  were  "almost  as  musical  and  dainty 
as  the  best  of  the  '  Faerie  Queen,' "  and  in  vividness 
of  description  likened  them  to  portions  of  "  Childe 
Harold."    In  earnestness    and    plaintiveness    Mr. 
Strong  has  few  superiors.     One  of  his  poems,  bear- 
ing the  suggestive  title   "  When  Baby  Died,"  is  a 
marvel  in  these  respects,  as  witness  the  following 
extract : 

"  Why  baby  was  the  playmate  of  the  birds— 

They  missed  him  ere  the  second  day  was  gone, 
And    twittered  'round    the    porch    with  pleading 
words."  ^  ^ 


The  Troy  Daily  Times  complimented  Mr.  Strong's 
initial  volume  as  follows  :  "  In  looking  from  '  Cas- 
tle   Windows,'  something  new — a  fresh,    original 
style,   not  a  la  Tennyson  nor  Swinburne  nor  Jean 
Ingelow — is  seen.     In  these  days,  when  all  the  beau- 
tiful flowers  of  poesy  are  supposed  to  have  been 
culled,  something  new  under  the  sun  is  as  gratify- 
ing as  the  first  breath  of  violets  in  the  early  spring 
time.     It  is  not  alone  the  sweet  cadence,  the  unfal- 
tering metre,  and  beauty  of  expression  which  please 
the  reader ;  underlying  all  is  a  stratum  of  deep 
thought.     The  very  essence  of  musical  rhythm  is 
condensed     in     the  Rhyme     of     Thula.      It     is 
like    the    rippling    of    a   mountain    brook."    The 
Troy    Daily     Whig    recognized     in     Mr.    Strong 
" a  true  poet,'' and  declared  his  poems  "each  and 
all  beautiful."    The  metropolitan  press  were  lavish 
in  the  praise  accorded  Mr.  Strong's  productions. 
The  New  York  Tribunes&\&  :  "  'Castle  Windows,'  is 
by  a  new  author,  but  one  who  comes  into  the  lists 
armed  eap-a-pie,  with  a  scarf  of  many  colors  fioat- 
ing  from  his  shoulders,  and  a  sword  of  good  clang 
in  his  hand.     He  rides  up  and  down  gallantly;  and, 
if  the  old  war-worn  knights  cannot  quite  guess  at 
the  toughness  and  strength  of  the  muscles  under 
that  blazoned  coat  of  mail,  they  cannot  at  least 
deny  him  his  tilt  with  the  rest.     To  drop  the  figure, 
Latham  Cornell  Strong  makes  an  excellent  first  ap- 
pearance— very  much  such  a  one  in  lyric  as  the 
author  of  '  Deirdre '  in  epic  poetry."    No  less  appre- 
ciative was  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  a  journal 
of  acknoweledged  power  in  criticism,    and    over 
which  at  the  time  the  venerable  author  of  "  Thana- 
topsis "    presided.      "  Nearly    every  poem  in  Mr. 
Strong's  volume,"  says  the  journal,  "is  worth  both 
reading  and  studying.     In  all  that  pertains  to  the 
mechanism  of  verse  he  is  thoroughly  skilled.     His 
lines  are  musical,  his  metres  well  chosen."  Harper's 
Monthly  Magazine,  with  a  long  and  varied  experi- 
ence among  aspirants  for  poetical  fame,  said  of  Mr. 
Strong's  verse  that  "it  is  well  nigh  perfect  in  its 
finish,  and  in  more  than  one  stanza  each  line  consti- 
tutes almost  a  separate  picture."  In  summing  up  the 
effect  produced,  it  added:  "The  experiences  por- 
trayed are  somewhat  mystical.    We  can  think  of 
nothing  with  which  to  compare  his  work  so  apt  as 
one  of  those  veiled  statues  which  at  once  suggest 
and    obscure    an    exquisitely,  lovely    face."      Mr. 
Strong's  second  production  was  a  poem  entitled 
"Poke  o'  Moonshine,"  founded  on  the  romantic 
legend  of  the  La  Moille  Valley,  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Champlain.    It  was  published  in  1878,  and 
met  with  as  warm  a  welcome  as  the  previous  vol- 
ume.   So  able  a  critic  as  Edgar  Fawcett— himself  a 
poet  and  author— said  pf  it  in  the  Evolution  ;    "  It  is 
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not  hard  to  perceive  that  Mr.  Latham  Cornell 
Strong,  in  his  recent  poem,  '  Poke  o'  Moonshine,' 
has  proved  himself  possessed  of  the  true  poetic  fac- 
ulty. Mr.  Strong's  taste  is  never  at  fault.  He  has 
unerring  perception  of  fitness.  He  never  oflEends  us 
with  a  dissonance  either  in  phrase  or  rhythm.'" 
Shortly  before  his  death,  Mr.  Strong  issued  a  third 
vol<lme  of  verse,  entitled  "Midsummer  Dreams," 
which  was  published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York,  and,  like  its  predecessors,  met  with  warm 
approval. 


SEYMOUR,  WILLIAM  PIERCE,  M.  D.,  a  prom- 
inent physician,  obstetrician,  and  gynsscologist 
of  Troy,  was  born  in  that  city  at  the  residence 
of  his  father,  163  Fourth  street,  on  the  17th  day  of 
October,  1825,  He  was  descended  in  the  seventh 
generation  from  Richard  Seymour,  who  came  from 
Cheltenham,  England,  to  Hartford,  Connecticut,  in 
1635.  Richard  had  three  sons,  Richard,  John,  and 
Zachariah.  John,  born  1664,  died  1748,  had  eight 
sons  and  three  daughters.  Moses,  one  of  the  sons, 
born  at  West  Hartford,  Connecticut,  1710,  died 
1795,  had  three  sons  and  five  daughters  :  Moses, 
Aaron,  and  Samuel,  Rachael,  Sarah,  Dorothy,  Eu- 
nice, and  Catharine.  Prom  Moses  descended  Ozias, 
father  of  Judge  Origen  Seymour,  of  Connecticut ; 
Horatio,  of  Middlebury,  Vermont;  Henry,  of 
Utica,  father  of  Governor  Horatio  Seymour ;  and 
Epaphroditus,  of  Brattleboro,  Vermont.  Prom 
Catharine,  who  married  Norman  Seymour,  the  son 
of  her  own  cousin,  Timothy,  descended  the  Rev. 
Truman  Seymour,  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  and  his  son,  Truman  Seymour, 
Brigadier  General  U.  S.  A.,  one  of  the  defenders  of 
Fort  Sumter,  and  afterwards  Commander  of  the 
Department  of  Florida.  Aaron,  born  March  4th, 
1749,  at  West  Hartford,  Connecticut,  died  Septem- 
ber, 1830,  married  Anne  Phelps,  whose  brother  was 
the  father  of  Senator  Phelps,  of  Vermont.  He  was 
a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  and  served  at 
the  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  October  17th,  1777. 
After  the  surrender  he  was  discharged,  sick,  and 
returned  to  a  home  impoverished  by  his  absence 
and  unpaid  service.  He  had  five  sons  and  one 
daughter.  One  of  the  sons,  Israel  S.,  the  father  of 
Dr.  Seymour,  was  born  at  West  Hartford,  Connecti- 
cut, July  39th,  1784,  and  died  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  April 
10th,  1853.  As  may  well  be  supposed,  he  enjoyed 
but  few  advantages  and  no  luxuries  during  his  boy- 
hood. Leaving  his  home  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or 
eighteen  years,  a  few  shillings  and  good  health  his 
only  capital,   after  some  wanderings  in  search  of 


fortune,  he  finally  located  at  Troy,  New  York, 
in  1810, — a  promising  town  and  favorite  point  to 
emigrate  to  at  that  time  with  New  Englanders.  He 
found  employment  as  a  potter,  and  afterwards  suc- 
ceeded his  employer  as  a  manufacturer  of  stone- 
ware. His  first  savings  were  devoted  to  paying  the 
debts  of  his  father,  the  legacy  of  the  Revolution. 
Though  denied  the  advantages  of  wealth  and  edu- 
cation in  youth,  the  honesty,  industry  and  independ- 
ence of  character  which  distinguished  him  were  not 
unappreciated  by  his  fellow  citizens.  He  repre- 
sented his  ward  as  Alderman  at  various  times,  when 
it  was  an  honor  to  be  an  Alderman  ;  during  an  in- 
terval of  twenty  years  was  elected  an  Assemblyman, 
but  "  counted  out,"  and,  though  no  ofiGice  seeker  or 
politician,  was  chosen  by  his  party  to  cast  an  electo, 
ral  vote  for  President  Taylor.  He  was  twice  mar- 
ried ;  first,  November  13th,  1809,  to  Sally  Church, 
born  at  Templeton,  Massachusetts,  May  23rd,  1785, 
died  at  Troy,  New  York,  June  7th,  1833.  The  only 
descendants  of  the  first  wife  living  are  Walter  J. 
Seymour,  born  June  4th,  1833 ;  and  Captain  I.  Sey- 
mour Scott,  born  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  his  children, 
who  served  as  Lieutenant  and  Captain  in  the  Thirti- 
eth New  York  Volunteers,  during  the  late  Rebellion. 
He  married  for  his  second  wife  Lucinda  Pierce,  born 
at  Waltham,  Vt.,  January  4th,  1796,  died  at  Troy, 
September  35th,  1874.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
William  Pierce  and  Lucinda  Brintnall,  born  in  Hub- 
barton,  Mass.,  April  28th,  1774,  and  died  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  January  8th,  1805.  The  children  of 
this  marriage  were  Henry  Israel,  born  September 
7th,  1834  ;  George  Rutherford,  born  August  19th, 
1839  ;  and  William  Pierce  Seymour.  Henry  I.  died 
without  issue,  December  18th,  1870.  Dr.  Seymour 
received  the  more  valuable  part  of  his  preliminary 
education  under  Prof.  Charles  H.  Anthony,  princi- 
pal of  "  The  Troy  Practical  School,"  an  able  and 
successful  teacher,  who  possessed  in  an  unusual 
degree  the  faculty  of  developing  in  his  pupils  a 
high  sense  of  personal  honor,  a  love  of  truth,  jus- 
tice, and  honesty,  and  the  habit  of  doing  their  own 
thinking,  and  recognizing  no  authority  which  could 
not  approve  itself  worthy  of  credence  by  facts  and 
reason.  He  was  a  local  Arnold  ;  if  not  his  equal  in 
ability  and  scholarship,  at  least  rivaling  that  model 
educator  in  the  devotion  and  lasting  gratitude  of  his 
pupils.  As  for  the  classical  preparation,  Seymour 
shared  the  fate  of  his  contemporaries :  all  badly 
fitted  unless  they  got  their  training  elsewhere.  He 
entered  Williams  College  in  the  class  of  '45,  Fresh- 
man, with  an  exalted  standard  of  a  college  course, 
derived  from  much  reading  of  essays  on  the  general 
subject  of  education,  when  hardly  16  years  of  age. 
Finding,  on  experience,  a  standard  adapted  to.  the 
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crystallized  brains  of  men  already  voters,  with  no 
training  except  that  acquired  at  the  plough-tail,  de- 
serting the  field  from  a  laudable  ambition  to  become 
foreign  missionaries;  and  the  " college  fetish ''  of 
their  worship  the  veriest  "rag  baby  "—whatever 
aspirations  he  might  have  had,  and  perhaps,  with  bet- 
ter preparation,  might  have  realized,  speedily  van- 
ished. The  greatest  benefit  derived  from  the  course 
was  due  to  the  close  relations  which  able  men  in 
small  colleges  maintain  with  their  classes.  Prof. 
Albert  Hopkins  and  President  Mark  Hopkins  were 
both  men  whom  to  know,  even  as  a  student  knows 
his  teachers,  was  of  itself  an  education.  The  one 
was  a  man  to  be  remembered  always  with  the  love 
manhood  usually  vouchsafes  only  to  woman  ;  the 
other  was  recognized  as  having  but  few  peers  and 
no  superior  in  acuteness  of  conception,  clearness  of 
expression,  and  a  logical  power  which  would  have 
done  honor  to  Aristotle.  "Whatever  the  college  did 
for  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  due  principally  to 
them  and  to  the  intimate  and  brotherly  association 
with  his  fellow-classmates,  many  of  whom  had 
thorough  preparation,  and  were  hard,  conscientious 
workers,  creating  about  them  an  atmosphere  of 
scholarship  in  itself  elevating.  The  college  gave  him, 
in  due  course,  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  in  1845.  His 
class, — up  to  that  time  regarded  as  having  had  but 
one  superior,  its  valedictorian /acifepnnceps  William 
D.  Whitney,  the  famous  philologist.  Professor  of 
Sanscrit  and  Modern  Languages  at  Yale, — showed 
its  good  will  by  choosing  him  "  Moonlight  Orator  " 
Junior  year — an  honor  quietly  resigned  in  favor  of 
a  friend — and  made  him  one  of  the  first  Board  of 
Editors  of  the  WiUiams  Miscellany,  the  first  college 
paper  issued  by  the  undergraduates.  During  his 
last  collegiate  year  he  entered  his  name  in  the  office 
of  Dr.  John  W.  Bulkley,  at  that  time  practising  in 
Williamstown,  and,  on  graduating,  he  entered  the 
office  of  Dr.  Alfred  Wotkyns,  who  was  denominated 
the  "Chesterfield  of  the  Profession",  and  who  was 
subsequently  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Troy,  New  York. 
In  the  fall  of  1846,  he  matriculated  at  the  University 
of  PeuDsylvania,  the  oldest  and  most  famous  of 
American  Medical  Colleges.  He  gi-aduated  in  due 
course  in  the  spring  of  1848,  but,  before  commencing 
practice,  returned  to  Philadelphia  in  the  fall  and 
served  six  months  as  Junior  Assistant  to  the  Obstetric 
Institute  (Prof.  Joseph  Warrington,  Principal,  and 
Dr.  Ellwood  Willson,  Senior  Assistant),having  made 
himself  eligible  to  the  appointment  by  supplement- 
ing the  usual  course  of  an  under-graduate  in  taking 
three  extra  courses  in  Obstetrics  at  the  Institute,  and 
attending  the  Obstetric  cases  allotted  to  him  with 
each  course.  In  May,  1849,  he  opened  an  office  in 
Troy.      The  Asiatic   cholera  prevailed  extensively 


that  year,  and  was  very  fatal :  it  gave  him  more 
experience  than  money,  but  proved  an  excellent 
tempering  for  future  service.  In  February,  1851,  he 
entered  into  a  temporary  partnership  with  Dr.  Wot- 
kyns, taking  charge  of  his  practice  while  the  Doctor 
was  absent  in  Europe.  He  was  married.  May  13th, 
1853,  to  Helen  Hughes  Wotkyns,  bom  at  Troy,  April 
31st,  1838,  the  daughter  of  Alfred  Wotkyns,  born  at 
Walpole,  N.  H.,  September  7th,  1798,  died  at  Troy, 
N.Y.,  December  23d,  1876,  and  of  Mary  A.Williams, 
born  in  New  York  city,  September  6th,  1799,  died  at 
Schenectady,  October  10th,  1847,  while  on  her  way 
home  from  a  journey  taken  for  health.  On  the  incor- 
poration of  the  Marshall  Infirmary,  Dr.  Seymour  was 
appointed  a  Governor  and  member  of  the  medical 
staff :  positions  which  he  resigned  in  a  few  years. 
In  1854  he  was  appointed  Health  Officer  of  the  city, 
and  held  the  office  for  three  terms.  The  office  had 
been  recognized  as  of  but  little  consequence  up  to 
that  time,  the  salary  being  small ;  but  the  cholera 
prevailed  again  in  1854,  exciting  great  alarm  and  at- 
tended with  its  usual  mortality.  The  services  ren-i- 
dered  that  and  the  subsequent  years  brought  its 
importance  prominently  forward.  The  salary  was 
raised  five  fold.  He  was  succeeded  at  first  by  Drs. 
Thorn,  Brinsmade,  Blatchford,  etc.,  the  oldest  and 
ablest  members  of  the  profession,  but  the  office  sub- 
sequently became  the  prey  of  politicians.  For  a 
period  of  many  years  Dr.  Seymour  was  engaged  as 
an  instructor  in  various  branches  of  medicine  in  this 
and  other  States.  From  1857  to  1863  he  was  Professor 
of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  in  the  Castleton 
Medical  College,  Vermont.  In  1858  he  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  Berkshire  Medi- 
cal College,  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.;  in  1863  he  was 
transferred  to  the  chair  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynaecol- 
ogy, which  he  resigned  in  1865,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Dr.  Horatio  H.  Storer.  In  1863  he  was  appoint- 
ed and  commissioned  as  one  of  the  "Auxiliary  Corps 
of  Volunteer  Surgeons,"  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
This  was  a  corps  which,  by  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  was  appointed  to  meet  emergencies 
arising  after  great  battles  to  give  immediate  care  to 
the  wounded  when  the  ordinary  medical  stafE  of 
army  and  sanitary  commission  was  not  equal  to  the 
emergency.  It  was  understood  that  its  members 
should  report  for  duty,  when  ordered  by  telegraph, 
for  immediate  service  in  the  field.  Under  this  com- 
mission he  served  at  Fredericksburg  in  May,  1864, 
immediately  after  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness, 
taking  charge,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Elisha  Harris, 
of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  of  the  "  White  Man- 
sion "  Hospital.  In  1870  he  joined  the  Faculty  of 
the  Albany  Medical  College  as  Professor  of  Obstet- 
rics, and,  after  three  years  service  in  that  position. 
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added  the  chair  of  Gynsecology,  which  was  held 
untU  the  re-organization  of  the  College  in  1875  "  in 
the  interest  of  increased  harmony  and  efficiency," 
and  his  place  filled  by  an  Albanian  "to  develop 
home  talent."  He  is  a  member  of  the  Rensselaer 
County  Medical  Society ;  of  the  Union  Medical 
Society  ;  a  permanent  member  of  the  State  Medi- 
cal Society  ;  a  permanent  member  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  and  a  permanent  member  of 
the  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
Dr.  Seymour's  professional  duties,  both  in  piivate 
practice  and  as  a  medical  educator,  have  made  con- 
stant and  heavy  demands  upon  his  time  almost 
from  the  outset  of  his  career.  His  professional  in- 
come has  been  the  largest  ever  attained  by  any  phy- 
sician in  his  native  city,  and,  despite  the  shrinking 
of  all  values  since  the  war,  is  still  probably  the 
largest  of  any.  He  has  not  had  the  industry  and 
ambition  necessary  to  devote  himself  to  addi- 
tional work  ;  hence  the  absence  of  contributions  to 
medical  publications,  and  the  failure  to  publish  any- 
thing except  a  few  addresses  and  reports,  which,  on 
account  of  official  relations,  could  not  be  avoided. 
He  has  never  favored  the  usual  mode  of  making  a 
reputation  as  an  authority,  by  writing  for  various 
journals  many  articles  on  subjects  half  understood 
and  ill  digested,  twisting  the  same  old  straw  into 
new  foiTiis  without  the  addition  of  a  single  grain  or 
stalk.  In  1854,  while  Health  Officer,  he  wrote  a 
report  on  the  cholera,  which  was  published  by  the 
Board  of  Health,  and  partly  in  the  "Transactions  of 
the  State  Medical  Society''  for  1855  ;  also,  at  times, 
two  or  three  addresses  to  medical  classes  :  hence,  it 
is  needless  to  say,  he  is  not  as  well  known  either  at 
home  or  elsewhere  as  many  who  often  appear  in  the 
public  prints.  As  a  gynaecologist,  Dr.  Seymour  was 
the  first  to  make  a  union  of  the  Ring  and  Hodge  pes- 
saries, and  various  other  modifications  of  Hodge's 
lever  and  stem  pessaries,  the  mother-thought  of 
which  is  embodied  in  many  of  the  most  efficient  in- 
struments of  the  day.  Prompted  by  a  hint  in  Simp- 
son's lectures  on  diseases  of  women,  he  devised 
an  aspirator,  made  by  Otto  &  Rynders,  for  pelvic 
abcesses  veiy  like  some  of  those  now  in  use.  He 
has  invented  other  gyneecological  instruments. 
Most  of  his  inventions,  which  he  freely  lectured 
upon  and  exhibited,  have  been  accredited  to  other 
parties  appropriating  or  re-discovering  them.  Per- 
haps Dr.  Seymour's  greatest  claim  to  consideration 
rests  upon  his  teachings  in  the  important  science  of 
Obstetrics.  He  has  applied  and  extended  the  teach- 
ings of  his  master,  Hodge,  thereby  revising  and  cor- 
recting the  teachings  of  Levrfet,  and  making  two  dis- 
tinct straits  with  appropriate  axes,  of  the  "  inferior 
.strait"  of  obstetricians  which    he    stamps  as  an 


anatomical,  physiological,  and  obstetrical  absurdity. 
He  has  taught  the  existence  in  the  human  pelvis  of 
three  straits  or  planes,  the  superior,  middle,  and 
anterior,  having  their  appropriate  diameters,  and 
their  axes  decussating,  at  a  similar  angle  of  130  deg. , 
the  planes  of  entrance,  rotation,  and  exit ;  and  he 
leaves  to  the  lower  animals,  where  it  properly  be- 
longs, the  doctrine  of  only  two  straits  and  axes.  In 
demonstrating  the  relation  of  these  straits  and  axes  to 
the  mechanism  of  labor.he  has  taught,  since  1870, that, 
without  their  recognition,  many  obstetric  problems 
are  differently  explained  by  the  greatest  and  most 
experienced  teachers,  though,  when  their  existence 
is  once  clearly  recognized,  they  are  easily  solved  by 
the  youngest  tyro.  Dr.  Seymour  has  two  children  : 
Dr.  William  Wotkyns  Seymour,  the  eldest,  born  at 
Troy,  New  York,  July  29th,  1853;  and  Alfred 
Wotkyns  Seymour,  born  at  Troy,  New  York,  June 
13th,  1856.  Alfred  was  educated  at  Williston  Semi- 
nary, East  Hampton,  Mass.,  three  years ;  at  Exeter, 
N.  H.,  two  years,  and  at  Harvard  University  two 
years.  He  is  now  living  at  Chicago,  111.,  engaged  in 
mercantile  pursuits.  Dr.  Wm.  W.  Seymour  had 
his  preparatory  training  at  East  Hampton,  Mass. , 
received  the  degree  of  A.  B.  at  Yale,  in  1875,  grad- 
uated in  medicine  at  Harvard  in  1878,  was  interne 
at  Boston  City  Hospital  for  a  year  on  the  surgical 
side,  medical  externe  six  months,  and  spent  a  year 
in  Germany,  paying  more  particular  attention  to  the 
eye,  and  ear,  and  to  the  study  of  Obstetrics  and 
Gynaecology  under  the  famous  Braun,  Powlik,  and 
Velponer.  He  is  now  practicing  with  his  father, 
who  reasonably  expects  from  his  more  thorough 
training  and  greater  industry,  if  fortune  favors,  a 
future  vindication  of  the  superiority  of  the  teachings 
of  the  American  Hodge  and  his  pupils,  to  the  teach- 
ings and  tendencies  of  Gei-man  and  English  obste- 
tricians. 


YOUNG,  WILLIAM  H.,  publisher  and  book- 
seller, and  representative  citizen,  of  Troy,  was 
bom  in  that  city,  November  3d,  1817.  His 
father,  James  Young,  born  January  17th,  1783, 
came  from  his  birthplace,  Norwich,  Connecticut, 
to  Troy,  when  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  was 
apprenticed  to  his  cousin.  Col.  Nathaniel  Adams, 
who  was  at  that  time  the  leading  gold  and  silver 
smith  in  the  village.  Having  learned  the  trade,  he 
went  back  to  Norwich  and  worked  about  a  year 
with  Abel  Brewster,  after  which  he  returned  to 
Troy  and  re-entered  the  employment  of  Mr.  Adams, 
with  whom  he  remained  as  a  journeyman  until  1809, 
when  he  associated  himself  in  business  with  a  former 
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fellow  apprentice,  under  the  firm  name  of  Young 
&  Bell.     The  latter  proved  an  unprofitable  partner, 
and,  after  a  hrief  career,  left  the  firm.     In  1830  the 
disastrous  fire  which  occurred  in  Troy  destroyed 
Mr.  Young's  entire  stock  and  tools  ;  hut  he  recom- 
menced business  with  little  delay,  and  carried  it  on 
alone  until  1837,  when  he  retired,  owing  to  impaired 
sight.    After  a  long  and  honorable  career  he  died  in 
Troy,  on  the  26th  of  October,  1865,  in  the  eighty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age.     His  wife,  the  mother  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  was  Mary  Gardiner,  daugh- 
ter of  Job  B.  Gardiner,  of  Rensselaerville,  Albany 
county.  New  York,  where  she  was  born  April  2d,  1797. 
She  was  married  to  Mr.  Young,  on  the  1st  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1817,  by  the  Rev.  Elijah  Chichester,  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.    From  her  nineteenth 
year  this  estimable  lady  was  a  regular  member  of 
the  State  Street  Methodist  Church,  of  Troy,  and  at 
the  time  of  her  death,  which  occurred  on  the  19th 
of  April,  1874,  she  was  the  oldest  member  of  that 
congregation.     William  H.  Young,  the  son  of  this 
worthy  couple,  began  his  business  career  at  the  age 
of  fourteen  years,  in  the  employment  of  Robert 
Wasson,  a  retail  dry-goods  dealer,  whose  store  was 
at  No.  253  River  street.     In  1833,  he  took  a  position 
as  under  clerk  in  the  employment  of  Messrs.  G.  & 
C.    Dauchy,      doing   business    in    the    adjoining 
store.  No.  255  River  street.      His  education  to  this 
time  was  such  as  was  afforded  by  the  public  and 
high  school  of  Troy,  and  he  was  suitably  prepared 
for  the  ordinary  demands  of  business  life.    But  he 
was  not  averse  to  further  study,  and  in  1834  his 
employers  permitted  him  to  attend  the  ' '  Troy  Prac- 
tical School,"  of  which  Chas.  H.  Anthony  was  prin- 
cipal.    This  permission,  however,  did  not  exempt 
him  from  his  business  duties,  for,  during  the  two 
quarters  he  attended  the  school,  he  was  obliged  to  be 
present  at  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  store,  and 
to  make  himself  useful  between  the  hours  of  study. 
After  he  had  spent  nine  years  in  the  employment  of 
the  Messrs.  Dauchy,  he  was  offered  the  business  of 
Mr.  Zephaniah  Clark,   a  well-known  stationer  and 
book-seller  in  Troy,  who  wished  to  retire  on  account 
of  ill  health.     Associating  himself  in  March,  1842, 
with  a  former  schoolmate,  Mr.  Chas.  P.  Hartt,  he 
entered  upon  an  independent  mercantile  career  as  the 
head  of  the  firm  of  Young  &  Hartt.     On  the  23d  of 
January,  1845,   Mr.   Young  was    married  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Waity  Randol,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
late  Bnos  Randol,  of  Troy.  Shortly  after  the  birth  of 
their  son  (William  Frederick  Young),  her  death  took 
place  on  the  2d  of  November,  1845  ;  the  son  dying  on 
the  15th  of  June,  1846.  Mr.  Young's  second  marriage 
occurred  on  the  15th  day  of  Septembcj-,  1847,  at 
which  time  he  was  wedded  to  Miss  Sarah  Ann  Cox, 


the  eldest  daughter  of  Wm.  A.  Cox,  Esq.,  of  the 
city     of    New    York.      Their    children,     Frances 
Louise  and  Marie  Kate,   are  spared  to  them,  the 
quartette     foi-ming     an     unbroken    family    circle 
at    this    date    (1883).      To     accept    the     position 
of    Cashier  of  the  Commercial  Bank   of  Burling- 
ton,    Vermont,     Mr.     Hartt,     in    1851,     sold     his 
interest  in  the  business  to  Mr.  Young,   who  con- 
tinued to  conduct  it  alone  until  1861,  when  he  took 
as  partner  Mr.  Benjamin  D.  Benson,  who  had  been 
his  clerk  for  nine  years.     In  1866  Mr.  Benson  retired 
from  the  tii-m,  and  three  years  later  Mr.  Frederick 
Blake,  also  one  of  Mr.  Young's  clerks,  was  admitted 
to  a  partnership  with  Mr.  Young,  remaining  a  mem- 
ber of  the  new  firm  until  1875,  when  he  withdrew, 
leaving  the  senior  partner  to  continue  business  alone. 
Mr.  Young's  establishment,  now  the  leading  one  in 
the  city  of  Troy,  occupies  the  premises  Nos.  8  and 
9  First  street,  and  No.  214  River  street.      The  two 
buildings  were  erected  by  Mr.  Young  to  meet  the 
demands  of  his  increasing  business.      That  on  First 
street,  a  brown-stone  structure,   was  completed  in 
1864,  and  the  River  street  building  in  1871.      Both 
structures,  now  virtually  one  on  the  main  floor,  are 
devoted  to  the  business  for  which  they  were  specially 
designed,  and  contain  on  the  upper  floors  an  exten- 
sive printing  office  and  bindery.     When  erecting  the 
two  buildings  mentioned,  Mr.   Young  caused  two 
leaden  boxes  to  be  put  in  the  corner  stones,  in  which 
were  placed  certain  articles  and  newspapers  of  the 
day,  of  which  he  has  preserved  itemized  descriptions 
for  reference.      Mr.  Y'oung,  as  a  publisher,  and  the 
firms  with  which  his  name  has  been  associated  since 
1843,  have  published  several  important  works,  and 
he  has  been  connected  with  the  publication  of  the 
city  directory  since  1859,  and  published  a  large  map 
of  the  city  of  Troy  in  1878.     Among  the  many 
works  printed  and  published  by  Mr.  Young  may  be 
mentioned  the  "History  of  Troy,"   an  octavo  vol- 
ume of  four  hundred  pages,  written  by  A.  J.  Weise. 
In  his  preface,  Mr.  Weiss  says  :    "To  William  H. 
Young,  whose  accurate  knowledge  and  excellent 
memory  were  constantly  at  the  service  of  the  writer, 
the  letter's  gratitude  is  to  be  expressed.      From  the 
inception  of  the  undertaking  until  its  completion,  he 
gave  him  the  benefit  of  his  long  acquaintance  with 
the  eventful  history  of  Troy,  and  by  his  judicious 
suggestions  assisted  him  in  its  preparation."    He  is 
also  the  publisher  of  an   octavo  volume  of  three 
hundred  and  sixteen  pages,  entitled  "  Northern  New 
Y'ork  and  the  Adirondack  Wilderness,"  written  by 
Nathaniel  Bartlett  Sylvester.     Mr.    Young  is  the 
possessor  of  a  unique  collection  of  old  and  rare 
books    printed  in    Troy  and  in  Lansingburgh,  at 
very  early  dates  in  the  history  of  these  adjoining 
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places.    One  of  the  first  works  published  in  Troy, 
in  his  library,  is  the  ' '  History  of  a  Voyage  to  the 
Coast  of  Africa,"  by  Joseph  Hawkins,  of  New  York. 
Second  edition.     Luther  Pratt.     Troy,  N.  Y.,  1797. 
Another  is  "The  History  of  North  America;  Con- 
taining a  Review  of  the  Customs  and  Manners  of 
the  Original    Inhabitants,"  etc.,  by  the  Rev.   Mr. 
Cooper.     Copper  plate  cuts.     Lansingburgh,  1795. 
Mr.  Young  also  possesses  a  number  of  scrap-books 
containing  valuable  excerpta  relating  to  the  history 
of  Troy,  collected  between  the  years  1850  and  1883. 
The  business  in  which  he  has  been   so  long  and  so 
honorably  engaged  has  brought  him  into  relations  of 
intimacy  and  friendship  with  nearly  all  the  leading, 
people  of  his  native  city  by  whom  he  is  held  in  high 
esteem.     He  is  also  popular  among  his  fellow  citizens 
generally  for  his  uprightness,  enterprise,  and  public 
spirit.  In  the  public  schools  he  has  always  taken  great 
pride,  and  for  eleven  years  was  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  School  Commissioners,  being  elected  to  the  office 
in  1848,  and  being  appointed  by  the  City  Council  to 
represent  the  Second  Ward  in  the  new  Board  grow- 
ing out  of  the  special   State  law  enacted  in  1849. 
With  the  Troy  Young  Men's  Association  he  has 
been  prominently  connected  for  a  great  many  years, 
serving  consecutive  terms  as  third,  second,  and  first 
Vice-President  of  the  organization,  and  finally  as 
its  President  in  1853.     And  at  the  present  time  he  is 
one  of  the  Trustees  of  this  institution,  under  its 
new  State  charter.     His  connection  with  the  Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic  Institute  dates  back  to  1850,  since 
which  time  he  has  been  its  able  and  efficient  Treas- 
urer, and  largely  helpful  in  raising  that  well  known 
ediicational  institution  to  the  proud  place  it  now 
occupies.    Mr.  Young  has  been  identified  with  the 
local  improvements,  and  interested  in  most  of  the 
enterprises  for  the  improvement  of  the  city's  inter- 
est.    When  the  preliminary  meetings  were  first  held 
to  further  the  building  of  the  Troy  &  Boston  R.  R., 
he  personally  participated  in  bringing  the  enterprise 
before  the  people.     In  this  connection  his  name  ap- 
pears in  the  proceedings  of  the  citizens'  meeting 
held  in  the  Court  House,  on  the  evening  of  May  4th, 
1850,   as  one  of  its  Secretaries,  and  Russell  Sage, 
President.     In  August,  1854,  he  was  elected  a  Di- 
rector in  the  Manufacturers'  Bank,  which  position 
he  retained  until  disposing  of  his  interest  in  that  in- 
stitution.   On  the  12th  of  May,  1865,  Mr.  Young,  in 
company  with  several  other  friends  of  Major-Gene- 
ral Joseph  B.  Carr,  accepted  his  invitation  to  visit 
his  headquarters,  at  Port  Pocahontas,  on  the  James 
River,  to  witness  the  termination  of  the  Rebellion, 
and  to  see  the  debris  of  the  two  armies  in  that  vicin- 
ity and  Richmond.      Soon  after  their  return,  Mr. 
Young  wrote  a  diary  of  his  tour  for  future  refer- 


ence, and  reading  it  to  several  persons  who  had  ac- 
companied him,  they  insisted  upon  its  publication, 
which  was  suhsequeatlj  privately  printed,  entitled 
"Journal  of  a  Trip  to  Richmond,  1865."  Having  a 
few  extra  copies,  he  sent  one  to  the  Library  of  the 
British  Museum,  and  received  a  very  complimentary 
acknowledgment  from  the  Librarian  of  that  insti- 
tution. Since  1868  he  has  been  a  Director  of  the 
Mutual  National  Bank,  of  Troy,  and,  since  1871,  a 
Director  in  the  Troy  and  Albia  Horse  Railroad 
Company.  At  the  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Troy, 
to  make  preparation  for  the  funeral  of  Major-Gene- 
ral  George  H.  Thomas,  April  7th,  1870,  Mr.  Young 
was  chosen  Secretary  of  the  Citizens'  Committee, 
and  was  one  of  the  committee  appointed  to  meet 
the  delegation  having  the  body  in  charge  at  Schenec- 
tady, under  General  Sheridan,  and  escort  them  to 
Troy.  In  1871  he  was  elected  one  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Troy  Business  College,  which  position  he 
still  maintains.  In  May,  1875,  Mr.  Young,  in  com- 
pany with  an  old  schoolfellow,  Willard  Gay,  made 
a  short  trip  to  Europe,  visiting  the  principal  places 
of  interest  in  England  and  France,  and  returned 
the  latter  part  of  July.  In  1878  he  was  elected  a 
Director  of  the  Troy  Citizen  Gas  Company,  and  is 
represented  in  that  body  at  the  present  time.  Mr. 
Young  is  a  man  of  quiet  and  agreeable  manners, 
wide  information,  and  public  spirit,  and  his  wealth 
and  social  standing  have  been  obtained  by  an  active, 
honorable,  and  useful  life. 


BEARDSLEY,  NELSON,  President  of  the  Cay- 
uga County  National  Bank,  President  of  the 
Auburn  Savings  Bank,  and  President  of  the 
Oswego  Starch  Factory,  was  born  at  Southbury, 
New  Haven  Co.,  Conn.,  May  30th,  1807.  His  father, 
Hon.  John  Beardsley,  also  a  native  of  Southbury, 
born  November  9,  1783,  married,  in  1804,  Alice 
Booth,  of  Stratford,  Fairfield,  Co.,  Conn.,  who  was 
born  December  23, 1786.  John  Beardsley,  in  the  year 
1808,  removed  to  the  town  of  Scipio,  Cayuga  Co., 
New  York,  and  resided  there  for  twenty-eight  years, 
engaged  in  farming  and  mercantile  business,  in 
which  he  accumulated  a  handsome  property.  He 
was  early  elected  to  various  local  offices,  as  Justice 
of  the  Peace  and  Supervisor.  In  1820  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  Associate  Judges  of  Cayuga 
county,  and  in  the  years  1832  and  1833  he  repre- 
sented the  county  in  the  Assembly  of  the  State.  In 
the  fall  of  1835  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  for  the 
term  of  four  years.  Removing  to  Auburn  the  fol- 
lowing year,  he  made  that  place  his  residence  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life.     He  was  for  a  time  the 
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President  of  the  Cayuga  County  Bank,  but  resigned 
to  accept  the  agency  of  the  Auburn  State  Prison. 
After  his  retirement  from  the  management  of  that 
institution,  he  was  soon  obliged,  by  the  state  of  his 
health,  to  relinquish  business  :  he  died  May  11,  1857, 
in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age.     His  wife 
lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  over  ninety  years,  and 
died  April  13th,  1877.    Of  their  twelve  children,  four 
sons,  including  Nelson  Beardsley,  and  four  daugh- 
ters are  now  living.     The  sons  were  trained  by  their 
father  to  be  practical  business  men,  and  have  pro- 
fited by  the  example  and  instructions  given  them. 
They  have  been  successful  in  their  enterprises,  and 
held  prominent  positions  in  the  community.     Ros- 
well,  the  second  son,  has  resided  for  fifty-five  years 
at  North  Lansing,  in  Tompkins  county,  and  is  now 
the  oldest  Postmaster  in  the  United  States,  having 
held  the  office  since  the  early  part  of   John  Quincy 
Adams'  administration,  without  a  break  in  his  long 
term.     William  C,  the  next  in  order  of  age,  has 
been  Postmaster  at  Auburn,  where  lie  resides  ;  and 
for  a  series  of  years  was  the  President  and  financial 
officer  of  the  Auburn  Exchange  Bank.     In  the  year 
1853  he  was  the  Presidential  Elector  from  his  Con- 
gressional district.    Alonzo   6.,  the  youngest  son, 
has  been  for  a  long  time  President  of  the  Auburn 
Water    Works    Company,  Vice-President    of     the 
Cayuga  County  National  Bank,  and  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  of  the    Oswego  Starch  Factory.      The 
daughters  are  Caroline  E.,  wife  of  L.  W.  Nye,  of 
Auburn  ;  Alice  J.,  wife  of  James  M.  Alden,  of  New 
York  ;  Mariette  B.,  of  Auburn,  widow  of  N.  B.  S. 
Eldred,  and  Augusta  B.,  wife  of  William  Muir,  of 
New  York.     On  the  removal  of   his    parents    to 
Scipio,  Nelson  Beardsley,  the  eldest  son,  was  an  in- 
fant in  his  mother's  arms,  and  has  since  resided  in 
Cayuga  county.     In  1821  his  father  placed  him  in 
the  Cayuga  Academy,  at  Aurora,  a  delightful  vil- 
lage on  the  banks  of  Cayuga  Lake,  where  for  three 
years  he  pursued  his  preparatory  classical  studies. 
Then  he  was  admitted  to  the  Freshman  class  of 
Yale  College,  under  the  presidency  of  the  revered 
Jeremiah  Day,  where  he  graduated  in  1827,  in  the 
largest  class  but  two  that  had  ever  been  sent  forth 
from  that  institution.     It  was  a  class  remarkable  for 
the  subsequent  eminence  of  many  of  its  members  ; 
Henry  P.    Edwards,   George  Gould,    and    Henry 
Hogeboom  became  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
this  State  ;  William  H.   Welch,    Chief  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Territory  of  Minnesota  ;  Wil- 
liam W.  Hudson,  President  of  the  Missouri  Univer 
sity ;     Sidney     L.    Johnson,    Professor    of    Law 
in  the  University    of    the    State    of    Loviisiana  ; 
Henry    Durant,    Professor  of   Greek   in    the  Col- 
lege of  California  ;  Ephraim  Symonds,    Professor 


of    Greek   and    Latin    in     Transylvania    Univer- 
sity ;  Forrest  Shepherd,  Professor  of  Agricultural 
Chemistry  and  Geology  in  Western  Reserve  College; 
William  Adams,  the  scholarly  President  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City  ;  and  Horace 
Bushnell,  renowned  as  a  divine  and  as  an  author  of 
original  and  independent  mind,  occupying  the  first 
rank.     In  this  distinguished  coterie  Young  Beard- 
sley maintained  a  high  standing  for  scholarship. 
Between    the    two    last    named,    the    alphabetical 
arrangement  assigned  him  a  seat  in  the  recitation 
room,  and  the  intimacy  there  formed  continued  in 
after  years,   kept  bright  by    the  remiaiscences  of 
college  scenes  and  friendship.     On  graduating  at 
Y'ale,  which  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  A.  M.,  in 
1830,  Mr.  Beardsley's  studies  were  transferred  from 
New  Haven  to  Auburn,  where  he  entered  the  office 
of  Hon.   J.  W.  Hurlburt,  who,   some  years  before, 
had  taken  up  his  residence  there  after  serving  as  a 
Representative  in  Congress  from  the  Berkshire  dis- 
trict of  Massachusetts.     Soon  receiving  an  invita- 
tion from  Hon.  William  H.  Seward,  whose  brilliant 
political  career  had  already  commenced,  he  prose- 
cuted his  studies  in  Mr.  Seward's  office,  and  on  his 
admission  to  the  bar,  in  the  autumn  of  1830,  was 
offered  a  copartnership  by  that  eminent  lawyer  and 
statesman.     The  firm  of  Seward  &  Beardsley  en- 
joyed for  a  series  of  years  a  large  and  successful 
practice.     Though  the  senior  partner  during  a  por- 
tion of   this    period  occupied  a  seat  in  the  State 
Senate,  and  had  numerous  other  engagements  out- 
side of  his  profession,  he  conducted  many  important 
cases  in  the  courts  of  Central  New  York,  and,  on 
account  of  the  absences  of  Mr.  Seward,  a  large  part 
of  the  management  of  this  business  devolved  on  the 
junior  partner.     How  well  it  was  accomplished  is 
evident  from  the  intimacy  and  confidential  relations 
which  existed  between  the  two  men  until  terminated 
by  death.     Among  their  associations  was  a  connec- 
tion as  military  officers.     In  1829  the  Thirty-Third 
Regiment  of  Artillery  was    organized,   with    Mr. 
Soward  as  Colonel,  of  which  Mr.  Beardsley  was  the 
Paymaster.     In  1832  Mr.  Seward  was  promoted  to 
be   Brigadier-General,  and  thereafter,  and,  as  long 
as    Mr.  Seward    continued    to    hold    a    military 
commission,   Mr.    Beardsley  was  a  member  of  his 
staff  and  held  the  position  of  Judge  Advocate  for  a 
sufficient  time  to  relieve  him  from  further  military 
duty.     On  the  election  of  Mr.  Seward  as  Governor 
of  the  State,  Mr.  Beardsley  formed  a  new  relation 
with  Hon.  John  Porter,  who  had  served  for  seven 
years  as  the  District  Attorney  and  for  eight  years 
following    as    Surrogate  of    Cayuga  county,    and 
who  was  subsequently  sent  to  the   State  Senate. 
The  fliTTi  of  Porter  &  Beardsley  did  a  successful 
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business  for  several  years,  and  until  otlier  engage- 
ments   Induced    the    junior  memlier  to    give    up 
practice.     Though  Mr.  Beardsley  might,  from  asso- 
ciation and  his    own  talents,   have   easily   placed 
himself  in  the  path  of  political  preferment,  he  had 
no  ambition  of  that  kind,  and  has  never  allowed  his 
name  to  be  presented  as  a  candidate  for  public 
office.     Soon  after  his  admission  to  the  bar,  how- 
ever, he  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  con- 
firmed by  the    Senate  as  Master-in-Chancery,  and 
was  designated  as  Taxing  Master  by  Hon.  Reuben 
H.  Walworth,  then  presiding  over  that  court,  and 
the  last  of  the  Chancellors.     As   the  equity  pro- 
ceedings were  then  conducted,  this  office,  which  was 
held  by  Mr.  Beardsley  for  about  ten  years,  was  im- 
portant and  remunerative.  His  prosperous  and  prom- 
ising legal  career  was  interrupted  by  an  event  which 
changed  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life.     In  the  year 
1833  the  citizens  of  Auburn  had  been  anxious  for 
increased  banking  facilities,  the  population  having 
nearly  trebled  since  the  organization  of  the  first 
bank  in  1817.     Mr.  Seward,  who  was  in  the  Senate, 
and  Mr.  John  Beardsley,  who  was  in  the  Assembly, 
were  requested  to  use  their  influence  in  favor  of  a 
new  charter,  and  on  March  14,   1833,  the  Cayuga 
County  Bank  was    incorporated.      The    subscrip- 
tions amounted  to  five  times  the  authorized  cap- 
ital, 1350,000,    and   the  Commissioners,  of    which 
Sherman    Beardsley,   brother  of    John  Beardsley, 
was    one,    distributed    the    stock    pro    rata.     Mr. 
Nelson    Beardsley    was    one    of    the    subscribers, 
and,    receiving    his  share,  was  numbered    among 
the     original    stockholders    of   the    bank.       The 
crash  of  1837    followed,   and   many   of  the    debt- 
ors of  the  bank  became  seriously  embarrassed.  The 
collapse  in  values  was  great,  and  more  especially  in 
that  of  real  estate.     It  was   believed  that  the  bank 
had  loaned  its  funds  largely  to  parties  who  had  in- 
vested in  real  estate,  and  would  suffer  severely  from 
loans  thus  made.     The  officers  of  the    bank  were 
very  reticent  on  the  subject,  and  no  satisfactory  in- 
formation could  be  obtained  by  anxious  stockhold- 
ers.    Under    these  circumstances,  as    was  natural, 
changes  in  the  Board  of  Directors  were  demanded 
by  the  dissatisfied  stockholders,  and  at  the  election 
in  June,   1840,   two  tickets  were  presented,  one  of 
which  was  headed  by  the  name  of  Nelson   Beards- 
ley.    Great  interest  was  manifested,  and  the  stock 
of  the  bank  was  very  generally  represented.     The 
result  was  that  a  portion  of  each  ticket  was  elected, 
but  Mr.  Beardsley  and  a  majority  of  his  ticket  were 
successful.     Hon.  Nathaniel  Garrow,  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  bank,  had  recently  resigned,  and  the 
vacancy  created  by  his  resignation  had  not  been 
filled.     On  the  meeting  of  the  newly  elected  Board 


of  Directors,  the   presidency  was    offered    to   Mr, 
Beardsley,  but  he  was  unwilling,  at  that   time,  to 
accept  the  position ;    and,   at    his  suggestion,  his 
father,  Hon.  John  Beardsley — whose  name  had  been 
placed  on  both  of  the  tickets  for  Directors,  and  had 
been  unanimously  elected — was  selected  to  fill  the 
vacant  office  of  President.     At  the  same  meeting, 
Mr.  Nelson  Beardsley   was  made  the  Attorney  and 
Managing  Director  of  the   bank,   and  the  Cashier 
was  instructed  to  discount  no  paper  without  the 
previous  approval  of  either  the  President  or  the  At- 
torney.    The  large  amount  of  overdue  paper  then 
held  by  the    bank  was  also  placed  in  the  hands  of 
its  attorney,  with  discretionary  power  in  reference 
thereto.     Great  responsibility  was  thus  imposed  upon 
Mr.  Beardsley,  and  such  were  the  embarrassments  of 
the  times  as  to  require  the  exercise  of  all  his  legal 
knowledge  and  financial  skill,   to  prevent  ruinous 
losses  and  to  restore  the  bank  to  a  sound  condition. 
It  required  time,  and  a  large  amount  was  necessarily 
charged  to  the  account  of  profit  and  loss,  but  his 
efforts  were  crowned  with  success,  and  the  stock  of 
the  bank  was  again  sought  after  as  a  profitable  in- 
vestment.    In  1843  Mr.  John  Beardsley  resigned  the 
presidency  of  the  bank,  to  accept  the  agency  of  the 
State  Prison,  at  Auburn:     Nelson  Beardsley  was 
then  elected  President,  and  feeling  himself,  in  a 
measure,   identified  with  the  success  of  the  bank, 
accepted  the  position,  and,  by  successive  elections,  he 
has  continued  to  hold  the  office  to  the  present  time 
— now  more  than  forty  years — and  he  is  believed  to 
be  the  oldest  bank  President  in  the  State.     His  ac- 
ceptance of  the  presidency  of  the  bank  made  neces- 
sary his  withdrawal  from  a  general  la  w  practice,  and, 
although  the  firm  of  Porter  &  Beardsley  continued 
for  several  years  thereafter,  he  took  no  active  part 
in  its  business,   except  in  cases  wherein  the  bank 
was  interested.     It  was  not  long  before  the  capital 
of  the  new  institution  was  profitably  employed.     In 
those  years  the  opportunities  for  making  money  were 
abundant ;  confidence  was  supreme,  and  the  credit 
system  largely  expanded.     The  village  authorities 
shared  the  universal  elation,  and  the  expenditures  for 
improvements  were  on  a  magnificent  scale.  Absorbed 
in  the  management  of   the  bank  and  interested  in 
various  commercial  enterprises,  Mr.  Beardsley's  life 
has  since  been,  one  of  unbroken  financial  activity. 
In  1848  he  was  an  incorporator  of  the  Oswego  Starch 
Factory,  established  for  the  manufacture  of  starch 
from  Indian  corn,  under  the  new  process  of  Thomas 
Kingsford.     The  value  of  the  process  has  been  de- 
monstrated by  the  enormous  development  of   the 
business,  requiring  the  increase  of  the  capital  from 
$50,000,  at  the  outset,  to  $500,000  as  it  now  stands. 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  Oswego 
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Starch  Factory,  April  30tli,  1888,  the  resignation  of 
Dr.  "Willard,  as  President,  was  presented,  and  most 
reluctantly  accepted,  after  the  passage  of  appropri- 
ate resolutions.  Dr.  Willard  had  been  President  of 
the  company  since  its  organization,  now  thirty-five 
years  ago,  and  Mr.  Beardsley  had  been  Vice-Presi- 
dent during  all  this  period.  He  was  unanimously 
chosen  President,  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by 
Dr.  Willard's  resignation  ;  and,  although  he  would 
rather  have  been  spared  this  extra  responsibility,  he 
could  not  decline  a  unanimous  call — which  was  only 
a  proper  and  fitting  compliment  to  one  who  had  so 
long  served  the  company's  interest  as  Director  and 
Vice-President.  He  is  now,  ex-officio,  a  member  of 
the  Finance  and  Executive  committees,  and  the 
presidency  still  remains  in  Auburn,  where  it  has  al- 
ways been.  In  1849  he  was  one  of  the  original  trus- 
tees of  the  Auburn  Savings  Institution,  of  which  the 
name  was  changed,  twenty  years  later,  to  the  Auburn 
Savings  Bank,  and  of  which  he  has  been  for  several 
years  the  President.  This  institution  has  steadily 
gained  in  importance  and  public  confidence,  and 
now  does  business  in  its  handsome  and  commodious 
edifice,  with  about  seven  thousand  depositors,  whose 
accounts  aggregate  considerably  more  than  $3,000,- 
000  ;  while  a  fair  surplus  has  been  also  accvimulated. 
In  1864  he  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Auburn,  having  a  capital  of  $100,- 
000,  which  was  increased,  in  1875,  to  $300,000,  by 
consolidation  with  the  Auburn  Citj'  National  Bank, 
originally  organized  in  1853.  Of  this  bank  he  con- 
tinues to  be  a  director,  and  is  interested,  as  a  stock, 
holder,  in  every  other  incorporated  bank  at  Auburn. 
Of  the  Cayuga  County  Bank,  which  reorganized  in 
1863,  under  the  general  banking  law  of  the  State, 
and  again  in  1865,  under  the  National  Banking  Act, 
when  it  received  its  present  title  of  the  Cayuga 
County  National  Bank,  with  the  same  shareholders 
and  ofScers,  he  has  remained  the  President  under 
these  several  organizations.  That  this  institution 
has  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  public,  in  an  emin- 
ent degree,  under  his  administration,  is  evinced  by 
its  large  deposits,  amounting  to  nearly  four  times  its 
capital.  The  average  annual  dividend  from  the  out- 
set has  exceeded  eight  per  cent.  It  occupies  a  sub- 
stantial and  convenient,  but  not  expensive  building, 
constructed  of  the  excellent  limestone  which  abounds 
in  Cayuga  county.  Since  1873  Mr.  A.  L.  Palmer, 
who  had  previously  acted  as  the  Paying  Teller,  has 
been  the  Cashier.  Mr.  Beardsley  is  a  director  of  the 
Auburn  Water  Works  Company,  originally  incor- 
porated, in  1859,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  subse- 
quently increased  to  $150,000,  of  which  his  brother, 
Alonzo  G.  Beardsley,  is  President.  The  water  is 
brought  from  the  neighboring  Owasco  Lake,  which 


is  twelve  miles  long  and  about  one  mile  wide,  and 
is  supplied  by  pumps  driven  by  turbine  wheels. 
Nearly  thirty  miles  of  mains  have  been  laid,  and 
there  are  about  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  hy- 
drants. A  fire  alarm  telegraph  line  is  connected 
with  the  Works.  The  average  daily  distribution  is 
about  two  million  gallons,  but  the  supply  of  water, 
which  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  the  capacity  of 
the  Works,  are  sufficient  for  a  large  increase  of  pop- 
ulation. Mr.  Beardsley  is  also  a  director  or  stock- 
holder in  most  of  the  manufacturing  companies  of 
the  city.  As  a  public-spirited  citizen  he  has  been 
interested  in  many  measures  for  public  improve- 
ment. In  1852  he  was  one  of  the  trustees  in  the 
organization  of  the  Fort  Hill  Cemetery  Association, 
in  whose  beautiful  grounds,  many  years  later,  he 
assisted  as  a  pall-bearer  in  bearing  the  remains  of 
his  honored  friend,  William  H.  Seward,  to  their 
final  resting  place.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  an- 
ticipate the  advantages  of  railway  consolidation  and 
extension,  forming  a  general  system  for  connecting 
all  parts  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  with  the  At- 
lantic Coast.  He  invested  from  time  to  time, 
especially  in  Western  railroads,  and  was  elected 
a  director  in  quite  a  number  of  the  corporations. 
These  investments  are  still  retained,  but  the  pressure 
of  other  business,  and  his  advanced  age,  have  im- 
pelled him  to  retire  from  any  official  connection  with 
them.  In  his  long  and  successful  career  he  has 
accumulated  a  large  property,  and,  with  the  ample 
means  at  his  command,  has  contributed  material 
aid  to  many  important  local  enterprises,  and,  from 
his  personal  resources  and  as  a  banker,  has  often 
rendered  timely  assistance  to  deserving  business 
men  in  order  to  extricate  them  from  financial  diffi- 
culties. His  personal  bearing  has  always  com- 
manded respect  and  made  friends  of  his  business 
and  social  acquaintances.  He  has  been  a  model 
bank  President,  methodical,  conscientious,  courte- 
ous, and  judicious ;  for  over  forty  years  he  has  sat  at 
the  'Same  desk  in  the  same  office.  Temperate  and 
regular  in  his  habits,  he  has  not  been  confined  to 
his  bed  a  day  by  sickness ;  and,  in  good  health  in 
his  seventy-seventh  year,  he  is  still  actively  em- 
ployed in  the  care  and  supervision  of  his  estate, 
though  gradually  relinquishing  some  of  the  many 
duties  that  have  occupied  his  personal  attention.  In 
1836  he  was  married  to  Frances,  daughter  of  Hon. 
James  Powers,  of  Catskill,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Powers 
held  a  leading  position  at  the  bar  and  in  the  politics 
ol  the  State.  He  several  times  represented  the  coun- 
ty of  Greene  in  the  Assembly,  and  in  the  fall  of 
1835  was  elected  to  the  Senate  for  four  years,  serv- 
ing at  the  same  time  with  the  father  of  Mr.  Beards- 
ley.    He  was  also  a  member  of  the  convention  to 
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amend  the  constitution  of  tlie  State,  in  1846,  and 
held,  at  other  periods,  positions  of  great  trust  and 
responsibility.  He  died  in  January,  1868,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-two.  Mrs.  Beardsley  died  in  1854, 
leaving  six  daughters  ;  since  which  time  Mr.  B.  has 
remained  unmarried.  The  residence,  which  has  been 
his  home  for  forty-five  years,  is  now  presided  over 
by  his  youngest  daughter,  Mary,  who  is  unmarried. 
Of  the  others,  Emily  is  the  wife  of  Rev.  Frederick 
"W.  Flint,  of  Winona,  Minn. ;  Gertrude,  the  wife  of 
William  W.  Andrews,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  and 
Caroline,  Alice,  and  Frances,  respectively  the  wives 
of  Paul  C.  Woodruff,  Charles  N.  Ross,  and  Charles 
P.  Burr,  of  Auburn.  They  are  all  well  settled  in 
life,  with  such  provision  made  by  their  father  as  to 
secure  their  personal  independence.  On  May  30th, 
1883  (the  present  year),  Mr.  Beardsley  was  .seventy- 
six  years  of  age,  and  he  commemorated  the  event 
by  writing  a  letter  to  each  of  his  six  daughters  and 
his  eleven  grand-children,  and  making  each  a 
liberal  present. 


BEARDSLEY,  ALONZO  O.,  President  of  the 
Auburn  City  Water  Works  Company,  Treas- 
urer of  the  .Oswego  Starch  Factory,  a  promi- 
nent citizen  of  Auburn,  and  brother  of  the  foregoing, 
was  bom  July  11,  1830,  in  Venice,  then  a  part  of 
Scipio,  Cayuga  county,  which  was  set  ofE  as  a 
separate  town  in  1833.  After  attendance  at  the 
local  schools,  he  was  placed  in  the  Cayuga 
Lake  Academy,  in  the  village  of  Aurora,  and, 
on  the  removal  of  his  father  to  Auburn  in  his 
sixteenth  year,  he  continued,  in  the  Academy  at 
that  place,  studies  preparatory  to  a  collegiate  course  ; 
but,  changing  his  purpose,  entered  the  law  office  of 
Porter  &  Beardsley  in  1839.  Here  he  enjoyed  the 
aid  and  counsel  of  his  brother.  Nelson  Beardsley, 
and  of  Hon.  John  Porter,  who,  during  a  long  series 
of  years,  had  filled  the  offices  of  District  Attorney 
and  Surrogate  of  the  county,  and  who  was  elected 
to  the  State  Senate  from  the  seventh  district  in  1843. 
Mr.  Alonzo  Or.  Beardsley  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1843,  and  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Porter  & 
Beardsley,  and,  on  the  return  of  Mr.  Porter  from 
the  Senate,  formed  a  legal  copartnership  with  that 
gentleman  and  Mr.  William  Allen,  under  the  style 
of  Porter,  Allen  &  Beardsley,  Mr.  Nelson  Beardsley 
having  assumed  the  presidency  of  the  Cayuga 
County  Bank.  Later  Mr.  Porter  was  obliged  to 
withdraw  in  consequence  of  the  impairment  of  his 
eyesight,  and  lived  in  retirement  until  his  death  in 
1874.  Tlie  legal  firm  was  continued  as  Allen  & 
Beardsley,   but   Mr.   Beardsley  himself   gradually 


withdrew  from  practice  as  he  became  more  and 
more  engrossed  in  various  industrial  interests ; 
though  he  has  never  ceased  to  attend  to  some  ex- 
tent to  the  law  business  growing  out  of  his  own 
transactions  and  those  of  various  corporations  with 
which  he  has  been  connected.  In  1848  he  con- 
tracted marriage  with  Anna  Phillip  Porter,  the 
daughter  of  his  legal  partner,  and  the  same  year 
joined  in  the  organization  and  incorporation  of  the 
Oswego  Starch  Factory,  and  was  elected  the  Secre- 
tary. In  the  year  1858  he  became  the  Treasurer 
also,  and  continued  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  dual 
office  to  the  present  time,  though,  since  1874,  he 
has  been  aided  by  his  son,  William  P.  Beardsley, 
who  was  then  appointed  Assistant  Treasurer.  The 
growth  of  this  remarkable  industry  has  required  the 
increase  of  the  original  capital  of  $50,000,  until  it 
has  reached  the  sum  of  $500,000.  The  extensive 
works  at  Oswego  for  the  production  of  starch  from 
Indian  corn,  under  the  process  of  Thomas  Kings- 
ford,  and  now  conducted  by  his  son,  Thomson 
Kingsford,  turn  out  considerably  more  than  twenty 
millions  of  pounds  annually,  far  exceeding  any 
other  starch  factory  that  ever  existed.  The  finan- 
cial operations  of  this  concern,  in  its  present  vast 
development,  require  close  and  vigorous  atten- 
tion. In  1858  Mr.  Beardsley  joined  with  Mr. 
George  Casey,  Noah  P.  Clark,  and  others,  in 
forming  the  firm  of  Casey,  Clark  &  Co.,  for  the 
manufacture  of  carpenters'  planes  and  plane  irons, 
which  had  been  commenced  in  the  State  Prison,  at 
Auburn,  in  1833.  The  partners  were  incorporated 
as  the  Auburn  Tool  Company  in  1864,  with  a  cap- 
ital of  $75,000,  subsequently  increased  to  $100,000, 
under  which  style  the  business  has  been  since  pur- 
sued. This  enterprise  was  followed  by  his  asso- 
ciation in  the  firm  of  Sheldon  &  Co.,  and  after 
wards  in  that  of  their  successors,  Burtis  &  Beards- 
ley, who,  during  a  series  of  years,  carried  on  the 
manufacture  of  the  "  Cayuga  Chief  Mower  and 
Reaper,"  under  the  patents  of  Cyreaus  Wheeler,  Jr., 
until  the  consolidation,  in  1866,  of  the  different 
firms  then  making  the  Wheeler  machines,  in  the 
Cayuga  Chief  Manufacturing  Company,  having  a 
capital  of  $400,000.  This  company  manufactured 
for  nine  years  under  various  improvements  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Wheeler.  During  this  period  another 
large  company  had  been  prospering  in  the  produc- 
tion of  reapers  and  mowers,  under  the  patents  and 
improvements  of  William  M.  Kii-by  and  Orrin 
Burdick.  This  was  the  firm  of  D.  M.  Osborne  & 
Co. ,  which  was  consolidated  with  the  Cayuga  Chief 
Manufacturing  Company  in  1875.  The  former 
style  was  retained,  and  Mr.  Osborne  became  the 
President,  and  Mr,  Beardsley  the  Treasurer  of  the 
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new  concern,  from  which  he  retired  in  1879.  From 
its  inception  Mr.  Beardsley  has  been  connected  with 
the  Auburn  Water  Works  Company,  chartered  in 
1859,  and  for  the  last  fourteen  years  has  been  the 
President.  The  following  were  the  incorporators 
and  first  directors  :  William  Beach,  Benjamin  P. 
Hall,  Theodore  Dimon,  George  W.  Peck,  Franklin 
L.  Sheldon,  Albert  H.  Goss,  William  H.  Carpenter, 
John  S.  Clarke,  and  Paul  D.  Cornell  Subse- 
quently Mr.  E.  H.  Avery  was  elected  a  director, 
and  became  the  first  President,  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Goss 
the  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  The  original  capital 
was  $100,000,  afterwards  increased  to  $300,000. 
Various  obstacles  were  encountered,  causing  delay. 
Diiflculty  was  experienced  in  obtaining  suitable 
locations  for  reservoirs  on  the  plan  first  proposed, 
and  the  condition  of  the  country  during  tlie  war 
was  not  favorable  for  the  prosecution  of  new  enter- 
prises. Finally  the  Holly  system  was  adopted,  and 
the  works  were  ready  for  use  in  1864.  Owasco 
Lake,  the  northern  boundary  of  which  is  near 
the  city,  and  which  is  tapped  fourteen  hundred 
feet  from  the  shore,  has  an  area  of  7,400  acres 
and  a  water-shed  of  about  100,000  acres.  In  this 
valley  there  is  little  low  or  marsh  land,  and  the 
tributary  streams  are  pure.  The  power  is  supplied 
by  three  engines  and  three  turbine  water  wheels, 
having  a  total  of  one-thousand-horse  power.  There 
are  two  stations — one  at  the  lake,  eight  hundred 
feet  from  the  shore,  and  the  other  at  the  first  dam 
of  the  outlet  on  the  south  line  of  the  city.  About 
thirty  miles  of  mains  have  been  laid,  the  largest 
having  a  diameter  of  thirty  inches,  and  the  city  is 
supplied  with  291  fire  Iiydrants.  The  domestic  pres- 
sure is  fifty  pounds  to  the  inch,  but  the  fire  pres- 
sure, at  a  minute's  notice,  can  be  increased  to  three 
times  that  figure,  making  every  hydrant  equal  to  a 
steam  engine.  A  fire  telegraph  line,  having  nineteen 
stations,  conveys  an  alarm  promptly  to  the  engineer. 
Without  steam  or  other  engines,  but  a  large  supply  of 
hose  and  hose  carriages.  Auburn  is  amply  provided 
with  protection  against  fire.  Exclusive  of  this,  the 
average  daily  consumption  is  about  3,000,000  of 
gallons,  but  the  supply  is  sufficient  for  prospective 
wants.  The  water  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  con- 
tains by  analysis,  per  gallon,  chloride  of  potassium, 
0.39  grains;  sulpliate  of  potassa,  0.33  ;  sulphate  of 
soda,  0.37  ;  sulphate  of  lime,  0.01 ;  carbonate  of  lime, 
5.48  ;  carbonate  of  magnesia,  1.57;  and  .silica,  0.16 
grains  ;  with  a  trace  of  oxide  of  iron  and  alumina, 
and  1.38  grains  of  organic  matter.  The  total  cost  of 
the  Works  has  been  about  $400,000.  Besides  the 
President— Mr.  Beardsley— the  present  Board  of  Di- 
rectors embraces  Nelson  Beard.sley,  William  H. 
Seward,  T.  M.  Pomeroy,  David  M.  Osborne,  E.  H. 


Avery,  William  E.  Case,  and  Nelson  B.  Eldred,  who 
is  also  the  Superintendent  and  Treasurer,  witli  one 
vacancy  in  the  Board,  occasioned  by  the  death  of 
the  late  Silas  L.  Bradley.  For  about  thirty  years 
Mr.  Beardsley  has  been  a  director  in  the  Cayuga 
County  National  Bank,  of  which  Iris  brother  Nelson 
is  the  President,  and  for  the  last  eight  years  has 
been  the  Vice-President.  The  prosperity  of  this  in- 
stitution has  been  spoken  of  in  the  preceding  arti- 
cle. Mr.  Beardsley  was  also,  for  many  years,  a 
director  of  the  First  National  Bank,  of  Auburn,  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  incorporators,  and  the  first 
Cashier,  in  1864,  and  in  which  the  Auburn  City  Na- 
tional Bank  was  merged  in  1876,  increasing  its  capi- 
tal to  $300,000.  Previously  to  the  organization  of 
the  First  National  Bank,  Mr.  Beardsley  was  a  di- 
rector of  the  National  Exchange  Bank,  of  Auburn. 
He  is  interested  in  the  educational  and  other  institu- 
tions of  the  city,  including  the  Auburn  Young  La- 
dies' Institute,  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  trustees. 
Mr.  Beardsley,  though  always  a  Democrat,  is  not 
a  partisan,  and  preferrs  to  vote  for  a  good  Re- 
publican than  a  bad  man  of  his  own  party.  He  has 
had  seven  children,  of  which  Nelson  and  George 
Thompson  Beardsley  died  in  childhood.  Those  liv- 
ing are  Caroline  P.,  wife  of  J.  H.  Woodruff,  of  Au- 
burn ;  William  P. ,  who  was  at  Yale  College  for  a 
time,  and  already  mentioned  as  Assistant  Treasurer 
of  the  Oswego  Starch  Factory  ;  Alonzo  6.,  Jr.,  a 
graduate  of  Yale  College,  who  is  the  managing 
partner  of  the  Logan  Silk  Mills ;  Douglas,  who  is 
President  of  the  Phoenix  Button  Company  ;  and 
Porter  Beardsley,  the  youngest,  named  after  his 
grandfather,  who  is  pursuing  his  studies  at  Yale. 
Mr.  Beardsley  is  blessed  in  wife  and  children,  and 
is  able  to  see,  with  satisfaction,  the  promise  of  his 
sons  for  an  honorable  and  useful  career  similar  to 
his  own. 


BRADLEY,  SILAS  L.,  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Auburn,  and  an  esteemed  cit- 
izen, was  born  at  North  Haven,  New  Ha- 
ven county.  Conn.,  March  17th,  1817,  and  died 
at  Auburn,  April  17th,  1888.  His  education  was 
obtained  in  the  schools  of  his  native  county. 
Removing  to  Auburn  in  1837,  he  engaged  in  mer- 
chandise with  Samuel  C.  Lester.  In  1841  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Jane  L.  Loomis,  formerly  of  Meriden, 
Conn.,  to  whom  he  was  ever  a  kind,  devoted  hus- 
band. Attentive  to  his  customers,  and  careful  in 
the  use  of  money,  his  means  accumulated,  and,  in 
1853,  he  bought  out  his  partner's  interest,  and  con- 
tinued the  business,  with  increased  success,  until 
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Ms  retirement  in  1874.  Meanwhile  he  had  been 
officially  connected  -with  the  National  Bank  of  Au- 
burn, of  which  he  was  chosen  a  director  in  1860, 
when  it  was  a  State  institution.  It  is  the  oldest 
bank  of  the  city,  having  been  incorporated  March 
3l8t,  1817,  as  the  Bank  of  Auburn,  with  a  nominal 
capital  of  $200,000,  which  was  paid  up  in  full  in 
1831.  Its  change  of  name  occurred  August  17th, 
1865,  when  it  was  reorganized  under  the  National 
Act.  In  December,  1875,  the  President,  Mr.  James 
S.  Seymour,  was  removed  by  death.  He  had  filled 
the  office  for  twenty-six  years,  and  been  previously 
the  Cashier  for  thirty-two  years,  thus  having  served 
the  bank  continuously  for  fifty-eight  years,  and 
being  the  oldest  bank  officer  but  one  in  the  State. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  0.  H.  Merriman,  the 
Cashier,  who,  in  his  turn,  was  obliged  to  retire  in 
about  a  year,  in  consequence  of  ill  health,  after  an 
official  connection  with  the  hank  for  forty-two 
years.  In  the  summer  of  1876  Mr.  Bradley  was 
chosen  Vice-President,  followed  by  his  election  as 
President  in  1877,  which  position  he  filled  from 
that  time  until  his  death.  His  care,  courtesy,  and 
sound  financial  judgment  sustained  the  reputation 
for  good  management  which  the  "old  Auburn 
Bank" — as  it  is  familiarly  known — had  enjoyed 
under  his  experienced  predecessors,  and  he  left  it  in 
a  flourishing  condition.  Despite  a  controversy  which 
occurred  in  its  early  years,  from  the  effort  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  shareholders  to  secure  the  control,  it  ias 
paid  annual  average  dividends  of  about  ten  and  a 
half  per  cent.  In  addition  to  its  capital  of  $300,- 
000,  it  has  now  a  surplus  fund  of  $40,000,  and  undi- 
vided profits  of  about  $46,000.  Its  deposits  amount 
to  about  $550,000,  the  loans  and  discounts  to  about 
$750,000.  The  Cashier  is  Mr.  James  Seymour,  Jr., 
whose  connection  with  the  institution  dates  from 
1850.  A  few  years  after  the  organization,  in  1849, 
of  the  Auburn  Savings  Institution — the  charter 
name  of  the  present  Auburn  Savings  Bank — Mr. 
Bradley  was  elected  as  a  trustee,  and  from  that 
time  until  his  death  was  a  regular,  faithful,  and 
useful  attendant  at  the  meetings  of  the  Board. 
Since  its  organization,  the  institution  has  paid  in 
interest  to  about  35,000  depositors  considerably  more 
than  $1,000,000.  The  open  accounts  now  number 
about  7,000,  representing  an  aggregate  deposit  of 
about  $3,000,000.  For  nearly  thirty  years  Mr. 
Bradley  was  an  elder  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church,  now  numbering  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty  members,  among  whose  pastors  have  been 
Rev.  Leonard  D.  Lathrop,  D.  D.,  Rev.  S.  W.  Board- 
man,  D.  D.,  and  Rev.  Ezra  A.  Huntington,  D.  D., 
now  Professor  of  Biblical^Criticism  in  the  Auburn 
Theological  Seminary.     Mr.  Bradley  was  a  trustee 


of  the  Cayuga  Asylum  for  Destitute  Children,  of 
which  his  wife  was  one  of  the  original  managers — 
a  well-conducted  charity,  dispensing  its  beneficence 
to  an  average  of  one  hundred  children  in  conveni- 
ent structures,  which  have  cost,  with  the  grounds, 
about  $35,000.  He  was  also  one  of  the  original 
trustees  of  the  City  Hospital.  His  death  is  supposed 
to  have  been  hastened  by  the  loss  of  a  beloved 
daughter — Clara— the  wife  of  Dr.  Shew,  of  Middle- 
town,  Conn.,  followed  by  the  loss  of  his  son — 
George  H. — whose  dying  bedside  he  visited  at  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  and  whose  remains  were  brought  home 
in  January,  1883,  for  burial.  The  obsequies,  which 
were  conducted  by  the  clergy  of  the  city  and  of  the 
Theological  Seminary,  drew  a  large  concourse  of 
citizens,  and  were  accompanied  by  beautiful  floral 
tributes.  The  estimation  in  which  Mr.  Bradley  was 
held  is  attested  by  the  following  minute,  unani^ 
mously  adopted  by  the  directors  of  the  National 
Bank  of  Auburn  :  "  It  is  with  heartfelt  sadness  that 
we  are  advised  of  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Silas  L. 
Bradley,  our  esteemed  President  and  associate  di- 
rector in  the  institution  here  represented.  From  long 
association  with  him  we  have  learned  highly  to  es- 
teem him,  and  to  value  his  services  as  Director  and 
President  of  this  organization,  as  also  in  all  the  re 
lations  we  have  sustained,  one  to  the  other ;  and  we 
bear  testimony  that  in  all  social  relations,  in  busi- 
ness, and  as  a  Christian  gentleman,  he  acted  well 
his  part.  He  was  ever  worthy  the  confidence  and  es- 
teem of  those  who  sought  his  counsel,  or  who  were 
associated  with  him  in  the  varied  walks  of  life.  We 
tender  his  stricken  companion  our  sympathies  on 
this,  the  third  affliction  which  has  so  recently  vis- 
ited her  household.  Mesohed,  That  this  bank  attend 
his  funeral  in  a  body. "  Resolutions  of  the  Auburn 
Savings  Bank  were  as  follows:  "The  sad  intelli- 
gence of  the  death  of  Silas  L.  Bradley,  one  of  the 
trustees  and  the  Vice-President  of  the  bank,  having 
been  received  by  this  Board,  BesoUed,  That  having 
for  more  than  twenty-eight  years  heen  one  of  the 
trustees,  and  thoroughly  well  acquainted  with  its 
affairs,  by  his  death  the  bank  has  suffered  a  severe 
loss.  He  has  been  one  of  the  most  laborious,  effi- 
cient, and  able  of  the  officers  of  the  bank.  He  has 
devoted  much  of  his  time  in  the  management  of  its 
affairs.  No  trustee  has  been  more  prompt  in  his 
gratuitous  attendance  upon  the  meetings  of  the 
Board,  or  more  anxious  faithfully  to  discharge  his 
whole  duty  as  one  of  the  officers  of  the  institution. 
In  all  his  intercourse  with  us  we  have  found  him 
courteous  and  gentlemanly,  and  ever  ready  to  give 
the  institution  the  benefit  of  his  time  and  attention, 
whenever  needed,  in  the  faithful  performance  of 
the  duties  as  one  of  the  trustees  and  officers  of  the 
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bank.  Besolmd,  That  the  President  be,  and  he  is 
hereby,  requested  to  present  to  the  widow  of  our 
deceased  friend  and  fellow  trustee  a  copy  of  these 
resolutions,  and  we  hereby  severally  tender  to  her 
our  heartfelt  sympathy  in  her  great  affliction.''  The 
testimony  of  the  Auburn  press  is  equally  emphatic. 
The  Daily  Advertiser  thus  speaks  of  his  stewardship 
and  benevolence:  "  Having  acquired  an  independent 
fortune  by  his  own  industry,  he  was  most  scrupu- 
lous in  caring  for  the  money  of  others  and  most  ju- 
dicious in  the  expenditure  of  his  own.  His  death 
will  be  a  loss  to  many,  of  a  true  friend  and  generous 
helper.  His  benevolent  gifts  were  not  large,  but 
numerous.  He  gave  to  many  persons  and  many 
objects,  in  ways  and  amounts  known  only  to  him- 
self. The  extent  of  our  loss  is  indicated  by  the  uni- 
versal expressions  of  esteem  and  regret  which  pre- 
vail throughout  the  commercial  and  religious  circles 
of  our  city  to-day."  The  Auburnian  gives  this 
summary  of  his  character:  "  Mr.  Bradley  was  one 
of  our  most  prominent  and  efficient  business-men, 
being  a  man  of  excellent  judgment  in  business  tran- 
sactions, quick  and  accurate  in  his  perceptive  quali- 
ties, of  superior  executive  ability,  and  promptly 
responsive  to  all  the  demands  of  charity  and  for  the 
relief  of  human  suffering  wherever  and  whenever 
found."  His  wife  survives  him,  but  all  their  chil- 
dren had  been  called  away  before  their  father.  Two 
have  been  mentioned ;  a  third,  Emma,  died  at  an 
earlier  period,  aged  five  and  a  half  years. 


CLAPP,  EMBROUS  DONALDSON,  a  prominent 
manufacturer  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  was  born  at 
Ira,  Cayuga  county.  New  York,  November  12th, 
1829,  and  was  the  third  of  a  family  of  four  children. 
His  father,  Othniel  Palmer  Olapp,  moved  from 
Throop,  N.  Y.,  into  Ira,  about  1820,  and  cleared 
and  settled  upon  a  part  of  a  section  of  Government 
land  which  he  received  for  military  services  in  the 
war  of  1812.  His  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Lucy  Tilden,  came  from  Windsor  county,  Vermont, 
about  tjie  same  time  with  her  relatives.  Both 
.sprang  from  the  Puritan  stock  which  settled  New 
England,  and  contributed  so  much  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  whole  country.  The  northern  part  of 
Cayuga  county,  in  1820,  was  almost  a  wilderness, 
and  life  was  attended  by  the  usual  hardships  and 
privations  incident  to  frontier  settlements.  The 
subject  of  this  sketch  received  his  education  at  the 
district  school  in  Ira,  and  at  Falley  Seminary, 
Fulton,  N.  Y.  where  he  spent  two  terms.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  taught  a  district  school  in  the 
adjoining  town  of  Cato,  and  when  nineteen  years 


old  he  married  Sarah  Van  Patten,  .daughter  of 
Nicholas  Van  Patten,  a  neighboring  farmer.  The 
young  couple  began  life  on  a  small  farm  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  township,  known  as  Joppa. 
A  drouth  prevailed  that  year,  and  the  result  of  the 
first  crop  was  so  unsatisfactory  that  the  young 
farmer  retired  at  the  end  of  the  season  and  turned 
his  attention  to  other  pursuits.  In  1851,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-two,  he  moved  to  Ira,  and  built  a  two- 
story  frame  wagon  shop,  and  began  to  make  farm 
wagons  and  other  vehicles.  During  the  four  years 
he  was  engaged  in  wagon  making,  he  turned  out, 
with  five  or  six  men  in  his  employ,  about  twenty- 
five  farm  wagons  yearly,  besides  a  number  of  light 
carriages.  The  quality  of  the  material  used  was  so 
good,  and  the  construction  so  careful  and  consci- 
entious, that  now,  after  thirty  years'  use,  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  farm  wagons  he  then  made 
are  doing  good  service  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
county.  Mr.  Clapp,  as  early  as  1852,  or  long  be- 
fore the  era  of  large  wagon  factories,  was  a  strong 
advocate  of  the  plan  of  building  wagons  on  a  large 
scale  by  machinery.  He  foresaw  the  vast  impor- 
tance such  a  system  of  manufacture  would  attain, 
in  competition  with  the  hand  methods  then  in  use. 
Had  he  been  able  then  to  secure  capital  to  carry  on 
such  a  business,  he  would  have  continued  in  the 
manufacture  of  wagons  ;  but  capital  was  not  so 
abundant  in  those  days  that  it  could  be  easily  in- 
duced to  embark  in  untried  schemes,  and,  conse- 
quently, Mr.  Clapp,  in  1855,  leased  his  wagon  shop 
and  began  to  run  a  line  of  stages  between  Oswego 
and  Auburn,  carrying  a  daily  mail,  from  1855  to 
1880.  He  was  a  successful  bidder  on  mail  routes  in 
Central  New  York,  and  until  1865  gave  a  large 
share  of  his  attention  to  carrying  out  and  sub-letting 
the  same.  In  1856  Mr.  Clapp  moved  to  Auburn, 
then  a  city  of  7,000  inhabitants,  and  since  that  time 
he  has  been  one  of  its  most  active  and  successful 
business  men.  For  several  years  he  carried  on  the 
livery  business  on  Garden  and  State  streets,  until 
1867  when  he  sold  out  to  give  his  entire  attention 
to  manufacturing.  In  1864  he  procured  a  patent  on 
a  thill  couphng  for  vehicles,  and  leased,  for  the 
purpose  of  its  manufacture,  a  small  shop,  with 
water  power,  on  the  Owasco  outlet,  near  Mehanic 
street.  The  new  couplings  soon  secured  for  itself  a 
large  sale  all  over  the  country.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning, in  Auburn,  of  the  business  of  manufac- 
turing carriage  hardware,  which  has  grown  to  be 
the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  In 
addition  to  the  patent  thill  coupling,  other  lines  of 
carriage  forgings  were,  from  time  to  time,  intro- 
duced, until,  in  1883,  the  largest  variety  made  by 
any  house  is  offered  to  the  trade.     At  the  outset 
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Mr.  Clapp  believed  that  such  a  business  would  as- 
sume large  proportions,  as  tlie  forging  of  carriage 
irons  in  dies,  under  large  hammers,  would  render 
the  competition  of  hand  labor  impossible.  This 
view  proved  correct,  as  attested  by  the  fact  that 
the  forging  of  carriage  irons  by  hand  in  small 
blacksmith  shops  has  practically  ceased.  Every 
variety  of  iron  work  for  carriages,  more  uniform 
and  far  cheaper,  is  now  offered  for  sale  by  carriage 
furnishing  stores.  The  first  die-sinker  employed  to 
make  the  tools  for  the  Clapp  patent  thill  coupling, 
was  Mr.  F.  Van  Patten,  a  mechanic  of  long  experi- 
ence in  the  Government  armory,  at  Springfield, 
Mass.,  and  in  several  private  gun-making  establish- 
ments. Mr.  Van  Patten  has  ever  since  been  asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  Clapp  as  partner  and  superinten- 
dent of  all  the  manufacturing  carried  on  under  the 
management  of  the  latter.  The  business  grew 
rapidly,  and  more  room  was  secured'  by  a  removal 
to  a  new  factory  on  Water  street,  which  the  firm  of 
Clapp,  Fitch  &  Co.  built  in  1867.  In  1873  Mr. 
Fitch  retired,  and  Mr.  E.  D.  Clapp  and  F.  Van 
Patten  continued  the  business  under  the  firm  name 
of  E.  D.  Clapp  &  Co.  In  the  spring  of  1874  it  be- 
came evident  that  more  room  was  needed.  Through 
the  liberality  of  the  late  Chas.  P.  Wood,  and 
other  public-spirited  citizens,  a  most  desirable 
site  on  the  corner  of  West  Genesee  and  Division 
streets,  adjoining  the  Southern  Central  Railroad, 
was  presented  to  the  firm,  and  money  subscribed  to 
build  the  foundation  of  a  large  factory.  As  a  result 
of  the  removal  of  the  works  the  population  of  the 
western  portion  of  the  city  has  more  than  doubled, 
scores  of  dwellings  have  been  erected,  and  numerous 
business  places  established ;  in  fact,  a  complete 
transformation  of  the  appearance  of  the  surround- 
ings has  been  effected.  Where  cows  were  pastured 
eight  years  ago  long  lines  of  iron  and  wood  working 
shops  have  sprung  up,  and  numerous  cars  loading 
and  unloading  stand  on  the  branch  railroad  tracks 
which  encircle  the  factories.  In  1876  the  business 
was  incoi-porated  under  the  style  of  "  The  E.  D. 
Clapp  Manufacturing  Company,"  with  a  paid-up 
capital  of  $150,000,  some  of  the  foremost  citizens  of 
Auburn  associating  themselves  with  Messrs.  Clapp 
and  Van  Patten  as  stockholders  and  trustees.  The 
business  was  then  rapidly  extended ;  the  demand  for 
goods  from  the  Great  West  becoming  larger  every 
year.  Between  1876  and  1880  the  manufacture  of 
medium  grade  buggies  sprang  up  in  Cincinnati  and 
other  Western  cities,  and  increased  with  wonderful 
rapidity ;  over  one  hundred  thousand  buggies  a  year 
were  turned  out  in  Cincinnati  alone,  and  sold  at  a 
price  far  below  what  had  ever  been  supposed  possi- 
ble,   A  large  proportion  of  the  iron  work  for  this 


great  manufacture  was  made  by  the  E.  D.  Clapp 
Manufacturing  Company.  Mr.  Clapp's  early  expe- 
rience as  a  carriage  maker  was  of  great  value  in 
determining  the  most  practicable  forms  of  forgings 
which  were  to  iron  these  buggies  for  the  masses. 
In  1880 Mr.  Clapp  organized  "The  Auburn  Wrought 
Bit  and  Iron  Company,"  with  a  capital  of  |60,000, 
for  the  purpose  of  building  and  putting  into  opera- 
tion a  rolling  mill  and  machinery  for  manufacturing 
bridle  bits.  The  stock  was  principally  subscribed 
by  the  stockholders  of  the  E.  D.  Clapp  Manufactur- 
ing Company.  The  next  year  the  company  was 
merged  in  the  E.  D.  Clapp  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, and  the  rolling  mill  has  since  been  almost  ex- 
clusively employed  to  furnish  iron  for  the  carriage 
hardware  of  the  latter  company.  In  October,  1880, 
Mr.  Clapp  organized  the  E.  D.  Clapp  Wagon 
Company,  Limited,  for  the  purpose  of  manufactur- 
ing farm  wagons  on  a  large  scale  by  machinery. 
This  system,  which  he  had  earnestly  desired  to  carry 
out  in  1853,  and  which  he  had  never  lost  faith  in, 
was  put  into  practice  by  western  makers  during  and 
after  the  war,  and  was  attended  with  great  success. 
Numerous  large  factories  had  sprung  up  in  different 
parts  of  the  West  to  supply  their  own  and  the  trade 
of  the  frontier,  but  comparatively  few  western 
wagons  came  East  before  1880,  and  there  was  no  ex- 
tensive farm  wagon  factory  in  the  United  States 
east  of  Toledo.  Mr.  Clapp  believed  Auburn  to  be 
a  favorable  point  for  such  a  business,  both  on  this 
account  and  by  reason  of  its  proximity  to  the  finest 
quality  of  wagon  timber  and  its  excellent  railroad 
facilities.  He  had  previously  purchased  nearly 
twenty  acres  of  land  adjacent  to  the  line  of  the  New 
York  Central  and  Hudson  Biver  Eailroad  and  the 
Southern  Central  Railroad,  and  broke  ground  in 
September, '1880,  for  the  erection  of  buildings  nearly 
1,000  feet  long.  In  four  months  the  essential  por- 
tions of  the  structures  were  completed,  and  New 
Year's  eve  the  new  wagon  factory  was  dedicated  by 
a  reception  and  ball  which  was  attended  by  two  or 
three  thousand  persons,  including  prominent  citizens 
of  Auburn  and  surrounding  towns.  The  next  day 
the  machinery  was  set  in  motion,  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  wagons  began,  and,  in  April,  1881,  the  first 
wagon  was  turned  out.  The  first  point  considered 
in  all  of  the  manufacturing  conducted  by  Mr.  Clapp 
had  been  quality,  and  in  wagons  this  was  espec- 
ially the  case,  his  aim  being  not  to  make  a  little 
cheaper  than  anybody  else,  but  to  produce  a  better 
article,  and  sell  it  for  a  reasonable  profit.  It  was 
this  policy  that  enabled  him  to  enlarge  his  business 
in  carriage  hardware  and  wagons  so  rapidly.  The 
reputation  of  the  carriage  hardware  of  the  E.  D. 
Clapp  Manufacturing  Company  was  of  great  assis- 
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tance  in  building  up  a  trade  for  the  "Auburn 
Wagon."  Tlie  iron  and  tbe  ironwork  of  the  Auburn 
farm  wagon  is  made  by  the  E.  D.  Clapp  Manufac- 
turing Company,  most  of  it  being  forged  under 
drop  hammers,  and  delivered  at  the  wagon  factory 
formed,  and  bent  to  go  on  the  wood.  This  enables 
the  company  to  produce  wagons  very  rapidly,  the 
present  capacity  being  150  to  200  a  week.  As  an 
example  of  the  popularity  of  the  "  Auburn  Wagon," 
it  may  be  stated  that  over  6,000  were  sold  in  New 
York  State  alone  in  two  years,  and  about  700  in 
the  county  of  Cayuga.  The  trade  also  extends 
through  the  Middle,  New  England  and  Southern 
States,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  West.  "The  In- 
ventors and  Inventions  of  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.," 
by  Cyrenus  Wheeler,  Jr.,  with  a  supplement  by 
David  M.  Osborne,  read  before  the  Cayuga  County 
Historical  Society,  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  December 
21st,  1880,  and  forming  a  part  of  their  publications, 
"  No.  2,"  has  the  following  reference  : 

"E.  D.  Clapp,  Esq.,  a  natural  mechanic  and 
practical  carriage  maker  as  well  as  a  practical  busi- 
ness man,  whose  name  is  inseparably  connected 
with  the  foregoing  enterprise,  and  to  whom  in  a 
great  measure  the  magnitude  and  success  of  the 
business  is  due,  is  also  an  inventor  ;  and  to  his  first 
invention— an  improved  thill  coupling— is  due  the 
first  establishment  of  this  business;  a  business 
which  has  grown  to  such  astonishing  magnitude 
in  so  brief  a  space  of  time,  and  which  to-day  is 
furnishing  to  carriage  makers  throughout  the 
country  a  superior  class  of  carriage  hardware,  and 
to  three  hundred  of  the  citizens  of  Auburn  constant 
employment.  *  *  *  *  He  is  now  preparing,  in 
connection  with  others,  to  renew  the  Ijusiness  on  a 
more  extensive  scale  than  was  ever  dreamed  of  in 
the  earlier  days  of  carriage  making." 

In  addition  to  the  manufacturing  of  carriage 
hai-dware,  the  E.  D.  Clapp  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany have,  for  the  last  ten  years,  been  extensive 
dealers  in  coal,  handling  from  15,000  to  20,000  tons 
a  year.  The  various  shops  under  Mr.  Clapp's 
management  now  give  employment  to  about  600 
men.  Mr.  Clapp  has  had  three  children  :  Delamer 
Edward,  who  is  Treasurer  of  the  E.  D.  Clapp 
Manufacturing  Company,  and  Assistant  Treasurer 
of  the  E„  D.  Clapp  Wagon  Company,  Limited ;  Vi- 
ola Isabelle,  wife  of  E.  E.  Whitworth,  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  and  Emma  Juliet,  who  resides  with  her 
father.  Mrs.  Clapp  died  in  1882,  which  great  afflic- 
tion was  the  first  that  had  broken  the  family  circle. 
Mr.  Clapp's  only  brother.  Lieutenant  Edward  Alli- 
son Clapp,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Port  Hudson, 
in  1868.  He  was  Judge-Advocate  of  General  Sher- 
man's staff,  and  served  as  a  volunteer  aid-de-camp 
at  the  charge  in  which  he  lost  his  life.  Two  un- 
married sisters  of  Mr.  Clapp  reside  in  Auburn, 
whither  their  parents,   who  died  some  years  ago, 


moved  in  1865.  During  Mr.  Clapp's  long  residence  in 
Auburn,  he  has  always  been  a  liberal  contributor  to 
all  public  improvements  and  an  earnest  advocate  of 
measures  tending  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
city.  In  business  he  is  characterized  as  a  man  of 
broad  and  liberal  views.  He  possesses  a  san- 
guine, hopeful  temperament,  which  enables  him  to 
look  always  on  the  bright  side  of  life.  Mr.  Clapp 
has  for  many  years  been  an  active  Republican, 
though  he  never  accepted  a  nomination  to  any 
political  ofllce.  He  is  at  present,  in  addition  to  his 
offices  of  President  of  the  E.  D.  Clapp  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  and  the  E.  D.  Clapp  Wagon  Company, 
Limited,  a  Director  of  the  Southern  Central  Railroad 
Company,  a  Trustee  of  the  Cayuga  County  Savings 
Bank,  and  a  Director  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Auburn.  He  has  had  the  advantage  through  life  of 
a  strong  and  vigorous  frame  which  has  enabled  him 
to  bear  the  labor  and  cai-e  of  thirty-five  years  of  ac- 
tive business  more  easily  than  those  less  fortunately 
endowed  physically.  He  is  now  in  perfect  health 
and  strength,  and,  to  all  appearances,  has  many 
years  of  successful  activity  before  him. 


BRAINARD,  REV.  JOHN,  D.  D.,  Rector  of  St. 
Peter's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  of   Au- 
burn, was  born  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  June  4th, 
1830.     His  father,  Hezekiah  Brainard,  was  a  mer- 
chant in  that  city,  and  was  the  fourth  in  descent 
from   Daniel   Brainard,  who  came  from  England 
about  1650,  and  settled  in  the  town  of  Haddam, 
Conn.,  in  1662.     His  mother  was  Rebecca  Morgan, 
daughter  of  Captain  William  Avery  Morgan,    of 
Groton,    Conn.,   the  fifth  in  descent  from  James 
Morgan,  born  in  Wales,  in  1607,  and,  with  his  two 
younger   brothers,   John    and    Miles,   sailed  from 
Bristol  in  the  year    1636,  and  arrived  in  Boston, 
Mass.,   the  April  following.     The  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  fitted  for  college  at  the  Hartford  Gram- 
mar   School,   and  at  the  Episcopal  Academy,   at 
Cheshire,   Conn.,   and  entered  Trinity   College  in 
1847,  where  he  graduated  with  honorable  distinction 
in  1851.     His  theological  training  was  at  the  Berke- 
ley Divinity  School.     He  was  ordained  Deacon  in 
Christ  Church,  Hartford,  December  18th,  1853,  by 
Right   Reverend  Thomas  Church  Brownell,  D.  D., 
LL.    D.,    Bishop   of    Connecticut,    the    Assistant 
Bishop,    Right   Reverend  John   Williams,    D.  D., 
preaching  the  ordination  sermon,  and  the  Reverend 
Thomas  March  Clark,  D.  D.,  since  Bishop  of  Rhode 
Island,  presenting  him  for  orders.     He  was  imme- 
diately called  to  the  rectorship  of    St.    Michael's 
Church,   Litchfield,   Conn.,  which  tempting  offer 
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he  declined,  that  he  might  accept  the  position  of 
Assistant  Minister,  in  Grace  Church,  Baltimore, 
under  the  rectorship  of  Arthur  Cleveland  Coxe, 
since  Bishop  of  Western  New  York.  Here  two 
years  were  spent  most  profitably,  and  on  May  18th, 
1856,  he  was  ordained  priest  in  St.  Paul's  Church, 
Baltimore,  by  the  Right  Reverend  William  RoUinson 
Whittingham,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Bishop  of  Maryland, 
and  accepted  the  rectorship  of  St.  James  Church, 
Birmingham,  Conn.,  where  he  remained  nearly 
eight  years.  In  November,  186S,  he  resigned  this 
position,  and  on  the  third  day  of  the  same  month 
he  entered  upon  the  rectorship  of  St.  Peter's 
Church,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  where  he  still  remains,  and 
where  he  has  had  many  tokens  of  ministerial 
success.  The  parish  over  which  he  is  Rector  is 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  Diocese,  having  more  than 
one  thousand  members  and  nearly  five  hundred 
communicants.  The  parish  itself  has  a  his- 
tory replete  with  interest.  Founded  in  1805, 
its  line  of  rectors  embraces  the  following  names : 
Davenport  Phelps,  W.  A.  Clarke,  D.  D.,  Dan- 
iel McDonald,  D.  D.,  W.  N.  Northrop,  Lucius 
Smith,  8.  Sitgreaves,  Jr.,  John  C.  Rudd,  D.  D., 
William  Lucas,  Charles  W.  Haddey,  D.  D.,  Will- 
iam Crosswell,  D.  D.,  Samuel  Hanson  Coxe,  Jr., 
D.  D.,  Walter  Ayrault,  D.  D.,  E.  H.  Cressey,  D.  D., 
Charles  H.  Piatt,  Joseph  W.  Pierson.  Within  the 
walls  of  St.  Peter's  Church  the  earlier  bishops  of 
New  York  rendered  their  official  acts.  In  the  rec- 
tory adjoining.  Bishop  Hobart  breathed  his  last, 
September  12th,  1830.  In  this  church  William 
Heathcote  De  Lancey  knelt  for  the  last  time  as 
a  priest,  and  arose  from  his  knees  a  consecrated 
bishop.  Here  Rt.  Rev.  A.  Cleveland  Coxe,  D.  D., 
and  Frederic  Dan  Huntington,  D.  D.,  began  their 
Episcopal  labors  ;  while  in  the  long  line  of  wardens 
and  vestrymen  who  have  cared  for  the  temporal  con- 
cerns of  the  parish,  can  be  found  the  names  of  Gov- 
ernor William  H.  Seward,  Governor  Enos  T.  Throop, 
William  Bostwick,  Dr.  Burt,  Hon.  Christopher  Mor- 
gan, Judge  Samuel  Blatchford,  Judge  Miller,  Judge 
Perry,  Judge  Richardson,  George  B.  Throop,  A. 
Gridley,  Amos  T.  Carpenter,  Gen.  John  H.  Chedell, 
Michael  S.  Myers,  L.  W.  Nye,  W.  C.  Beardsley, 
Robert  Muir,  Roland  F.  Russell,  E.  E.  Marvine,  S. 
A.  Goodwin,  Thomas  Y.  How,  J.  R.  How,  B.  F. 
Hall,  William  Allen,  Hon.  D.  M.  Osborne,  Gen. 
John  N.  Knapp.  In  1870  a  new  and  elegant  church 
was  consecrated  to  take  the  place  of  previous  struc- 
tures—one of  which  was  destroyed  by  fire,  February 
5th,  1832 — which  have  stood  upon  the  beautiful 
church  lot  of  one  acre  in  extent,  the  gift  to  the  par- 
ish from  William  Bostwick,  a  zealous  and  godly 
man,  who  died  June  24th,   1835.     At  present  the 


church  is  undergoing  extensive  improvements,  by 
the  addition  of  a  deep  chancel,  new  vestry-room, 
and  organ  chamber,  which  will  make  it  one  of  the 
most  complete  and  elegant  parish  churches  in  the 
country.  During  the  prolonged  rectorship  of  Dr. 
Brainard,  he  has  received  many  assurances  of 
diocesan  favor.  Since  the  erection  of  the  Dio- 
ocese  of  Central  New  York,  he  has  been 
annually  elected  a  member  of  the  Standing 
Committee,  of  which  body  he  is  the  Secretaiy. 
For  ten  years,  under  the  appointment  of  his 
Bishop,  he  was  President  of  the  Convocation  of  the 
Fifth  Missionary  District  of  the  Diocese,  and  in  1883 
he  was  elected  by  the  Convention  meeting  at  Rome, 
Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  a  clerical  deputy  to  represent 
the  Diocese  in  the  General  Convention  of  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church,  which  met  in  Philadel- 
phia in  October.  In  July,  1854,  Dr.  Brainard  re- 
ceived from  his  alma  mater.  Trinity  College,  the 
degree  of  Master  in  Arts,  and  from  the  same  college 
in  1870  the  degree  of  S.T.D.  On  the  eleventh  day 
of  December,  1861,  in  St.  James  Church,  Birming- 
hain,  by  Rt.  Rev.  John  Williams,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
the  Diocese,  Dr.  Brainard  was  married  to  Mary  An- 
toinette, daughter  of  Hon.  Donald  Judson,  of  Hun- 
tington, Conn.,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  :  John 
Morgan  Brainard,  born  December  21st,  1863,  at  Au- 
burn, N.  Y.,  and  at  present  a  member  of  the  senior 
class  at  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  Ed- 
ward Shelton  Brainard,  born  at  Auburn,  April  1st, 
1869,  died  August  27th  of  the  same  year.  On  the 
1st  of  October  the  mother  followed  her  infant  son. 
Dr.  Brainard  was  married  a  second  time  in  St. 
Thomas'  Church,  New  York  City,  May  11th,  1876,  by 
the  rector.  Rev.  William  F.  Morgan,  D.  D.,  (who  is 
his  double  cousin)  to  Cornelia  Fatzinger,  daughter 
of  William  Kern,  of  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 


&  RAVES,  WILLIAM  TOMPSON,  President  of 
the  National  Exchange  Bank,  of  Auburn,  N  Y,, 
and  a  man  of  large  business  undertakings,  was 
born  in  the  town  of  Harwinton,  Litchfield  county. 
Conn,  May  2d,  1807.  His  grandfather  was  Stephen 
W.  Graves,  of  a  family  honored  in  the  annals  of  this 
country  and  of  England,  who  occupied  a  farm  in 
Harwinton ;  and  his  father  was  Cornelius  Graves, 
also  a  thrifty  farmer,  who  moved,  with  his  family, 
to  the  town  of  Elbridge,  Onondaga  county,  N.  Y., 
about  the  year  1810.  Here  Cornelius  Graves  was 
engaged  in  business  as  a  contractor,  and,  among 
other  operations,  supplied  the  stone  for  building 
locks  on  the  Erie  Canal,  at  Jordan,  a  village  in  the 
town  of  Elbridge,  and  part  of  the  lumber  used  in 
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the  erection  of  the  Auburn  State  Prison.  He  was  a 
very  industrious  and  enterprising  man,  carrying  on, 
in  addition  to  his  farm  and  contracts,  an  extensive 
saw  mill  and  lumber  business.  His  wife  was  Anna 
Treat,  of  Connecticut  origin,  an  excellent  Christian 
woman,  whose  influence  was  exerted  for  good  in 
the  training  of  her  son.  Young  Graves  experienced 
the  usual  lot  of  the  country  boys  of  those  days,  and 
enjoyed  little  or  no  schooling,  save  meagre  acquisi- 
tions at  the  district  school ;  but  he  was  not  deficient 
in  natural  qualifications  that  tended  to  fit  him  for 
the  stirring  life  he  was  to  pursue,  and  his  observa- 
tion and  industry  ensured  him  success.  At  the  age 
of  eighteen  years  his  ambition  was  manifested  in  his 
bargaining  with  his  father  to  "buy  him  off,"  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  current  vernacular  :  he  stipulated  to 
pay  $300  for  the  three  years  that  would  elapse  be- 
fore he  was  of  age.  This  arrangement  consummat- 
ed, he  obtained  employment  with  Mr.  Miner,  a 
manufacturer  of  articles  of  wooden  ware,  on  Skane- 
ateles  outlet,  in  the  town  of  Elbridge,  at  ten  dollars 
a  month  and  board.  At  the  expiration  of  a  year  he 
was  employed  by  other  parties  in  the  same  business, 
at  Port  Hope,  Canada,  where  he  remained  two  years. 
Familiar  with  the  details  of  the  business,  and  hav- 
ing saved  money  from  his  earnings,  he  returned 
to  Elbridge,  paid  his  father  the  $300  in  gold, 
and  re-entered  the  service  of  Mr.  Miner.  Indus- 
trious and  economical,  his  little  capital  increased, 
and  he  was  able  to  form  an  advantageous  arrange- 
ment with  a  Mr.  Chamberlin,  with  whom  he  opened 
a  manufactory  at  Dalton,  in  Western  Massachusetts, 
where  he  continued  in  charge,  as  manager,  for  one 
year  ;  then,  returning  to  Elbridge,  he  bought  out  his 
old  employer,  Mr.  Miner.  He  was  now  thoroughly 
established,  and,  making  the  most  of  his  practical 
knowledge,  he  pushed  the  business  with  great  en- 
ergy, and  secured  a  wide  reputation  for  the  excel- 
lent character  of  his  goods.  His  cedar  half-bushel 
measures  were  celebrated  for  their  perfect  accuracy 
and  durability.  Often  he  loaded  vessels  and  went 
up  the  lakes  and  canals,  and  sometimes  descended 
the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  rivers,  distributing  large 
amounts  of  wooden  ware  on  the  way.  This  degree 
of  enterprise,  with  his  uprightness  in  dealing  and 
the  reliability  of  his  brands,  was  attended  with  the 
inevitable  result.  During  the  twenty  years  he  was 
in  the  manufacture,  he  accumulated,  from  this 
source,  a  fortune  of  a  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
Meanwhile,  in  1848,  he  engaged  with  Hezekiah 
Earll  in  the  milling  and  distilling  business,  in  the 
adjoining  town  of  Skaneateles,  under  the  firm  name 
of  W.  T.  Graves  &  Co.  Prospering  in  this  business, 
he  bought,  with  P.  L.  Sheldon  and  his  brother,  E. 
C.  Graves,  another  distilling  establishment,  for  the 


manufacture  of  high  wines,  at  Jordan,  which  un- 
dertaking, also,  proved  very  successful,  but  was 
discontinued  in  1857,  after  he  had,  with  others,  in 
February,  1856,  founded  the  Exchange  Bank,  of 
Auburn,  under  the  State  banking  laws.  The  di- 
rectors associated  with  Mr.  Graves  in  this  institution 
were  W.  C.  Beardsley,  Sedgwick  Austin,  Charles 
G.  Briggs,  Nathan  Burr,  Cary  S.  Burtis,  and  J. 
Ives  Parsons.  Mr.  Graves  became  the  President, 
and  Mr.  Beardsley  Cashier.  The  notes  of  this 
bank — printed  in  bright  red  and  black — are  well  re- 
membered for  their  artistic  appearance.  Those  of 
the  smaller  denominations  bore  portraits  of  Mr. 
Graves  and  of  Hezekiah  Earll,  who  was  one  of  the 
founders.  In  the  centre  was  a  flnely-engraved  herd 
of  cattle,  and  a  small  group  of  swine  in  the  right- 
hand  corner  :  the  twenty-dollar  note  had,  at  the  left- 
hand  corner,  the  representation  of  a  slain  deer,  with 
an  Indian  hunter  reclining  beside  it  and  beckoning 
to  a  handsome  squaw  in  the  opposite  corner. 
Mr.  Graves  continued  at  the  head  of  the  institution 
until  1862,  when  his  personal  attention  was  required 
in  Buffalo.  He  had  previously  been  engaged  there 
in  a  commission  business  under  the  firm  name  of 
Bennett,  Graves  &  Co.,  whose  operations  had  grown 
to  large  proportions,  the  firm  being  well  and  favor- 
ably known  in  Chicago,  New  York,  and  all  grain 
and  produce  centres.  An  illustration  of  their  move- 
ments occurred  in  their  purchase,  one  season,  of  the 
larger  portion  of  the  hogs  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  some 
60,000  animals,  representing  half  a  million  dollars. 
Mr.  Graves  spent  many  days  on  horseback  looking 
after  this  vast  army,  which  was  brought  into  Cincin- 
nati by  heavy  trains  daily,  and  filled  the  streets  in 
every  direction.  This  operation  had  been  under- 
taken by  Mr.  George  B.  Walter,  one  of  the  partners, 
on  joint  account  with  some  of  the  Ohio  dealers,  and 
pecuniary  means  had  been  largely  obtained  on  the 
mercantile  paper  of  the  firm,  which,  from  its  high 
credit,  was  easily  negotiated  with  various  bankers. 
Owing  to  the  bad  faith  of  some  of  the  Ohio  men, 
who  had  been  themselves  defrauded  by  false 
weights,  the  venture,  which  was  stupendous  for 
those  days,  came  near  proving  a  failure.  A  sudden 
and  considerable  advance,  however,  in  the  price  of 
pork,  together  with  the  remarkable  foresight  of  Mr. 
Walter  in  settling  with  the  dealers,  saved  the  firm 
from  any  very  serious  loss.  Mr.  Graves'  reputation 
for  sagacity  and  comprehensive  mental  grasp 
was  very  much  enhanced,  especially  among  the 
bankers  who  had  accepted  the  paper  of  the  firm, 
and  who,  from  intelligence  received  during  this 
pork  campaign,  were  anticipating  a  loss.  None  were 
more  agreeably  surprised  than  the  late  eminent  bank- 
ers of  Syracuse,  Horace  and  Hamilton  White,  who 
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had  generously  backed  the  enterprise,  and  who  are 
remembered  by  Mr.  Graves,  as  by  their  customers 
generally,  with  the  most  sincere  respect.  After  the 
Ohio  speculation  Mr.  Graves  withdrew  from  the 
firm.  For  several  years  he  was  engaged  in  the  lum- 
ber business  in  Buffalo  with  John  G.  Dodge,  his 
wife's  uncle ;  but  he  afterwards  sold  out  his  interest 
to  Moses  Smith,  bis  brother-in-law.  He  furnished 
capital  to  George  A.  Mason,  at  Stephen's  Point, 
Plover  River,  Wisconsin,  who  went  thither  under 
the  auspices  of  Mr.  Graves,  to  carry  on  the  lumber 
business.  Their  operations  were  gigantic  :  an  exten- 
sive tract  of  pine  land  was  purchased,  and  a  large 
mill  put  up.  The  scheme  became  complicated,  and 
it  was  found  desirable  to  organize  a  stock  company, 
which  was  efEected,  and  an  immense  amount  of  lum- 
ber produced  :  one  gang  alone  having  twenty-nine 
saws  at  work.  While  this  company  was  in  opera- 
tion, the  panic  of  1857  took  place,  and  values  de- 
creased so  alarmingly  that  Mr.  Graves  was  obliged 
to  close  the  business,  which  he  did  by  selling  out  to 
N.  B.  Van  Slyke,  now  President  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Madison,  Wisconsin.  Having  freed 
himself  from  the  lumber  complication,  he,  with  oth- 
ers, originated  a  rolling  mill  enterprise  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  which  was  the  first  company  to  build  an  iron 
and  smelting  mill  for  making  railroad  iron  west  of 
Troy.  He  was  alsoatone  time  largely  engaged  in  mill- 
ing at  Lacon,  111.,  where  he  had  partners  to  whom 
he  subsequently  sold  his  interest.  From  1863  to 
1867  his  firm  at  Buffalo  was  known  as  Stewart, 
Graves  &  Co.,  dealing  principally  in  grain,  which 
was  handled  on  a  gigantic  scale.  For  five  years  it 
was  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  important  in  the 
trade,  when  it  was  amicably  dissolved  by  mutual 
consent  after  dividing  large  profits.  The  firm  was 
composed  of  the  late  Robert  and  Daniel  Stewart, 
brothers,  of  Chittenango,  N.  Y.,  and  Mr.  Graves. 
As  an  indication  of  Mr.  Graves'  business  prosperity 
and  patriotism  it  may  be  stated  that  he  paid  an  in- 
come tax  on  the  profits  of  one  year  (1865)  of  $10,000, 
being  the  largest  personal  tax  in  Onondaga  county 
for  that  year.  These  various  enterprises  had  occa- 
sioned much  traveling,  but  Mr.  Graves  had  all  along 
retained  his  home  at  Jordan,  where  he  still  resides, 
though  his  business  connections  since  1867  have 
required  him  to  spend  a  large  part  of  his 
time  at  Auburn.  In  that  year  he  returned  for 
the  purpose  of  winding  up  the  affairs  of 
the  Exchange  Bank  (which  in  1865  had  been 
reorganized,  under  the  federal  banking  sys- 
tem, as  the  National  Exchange  Bank,  of  Auburn), 
its  business  having  run  down  and  its  stock  being 
unsalable,  even  at  low  figures.  On  reflection 
and  examination  of  its  affairs,  and  of  all  the  sur- 


roundings, Mr.  Graves  became  convinced  that  it 
could  be  resurrected.  Though  his  confidence  was 
shared  by  few  others,  he  went  to  work  without 
doubt  of  the  result.  Assuming  the  presidency 
again,  he  brought  to  his  duties  matured  financial 
experience.  In  addition  to  the  training  afforded  by 
his  mercantile  undertakings,  he  had  been,  in  the 
winters  of  several  years,  an  active  operator  in  Wall 
street.  New  York  city,  where  he  was  interested  in 
heavy  dealings  with  the  late  millionaire,  Henry 
Keep,  and  other  large  financiers.  Thoroughly  ac- 
quainting himself  with  the  value  of  stocks  and 
bonds  and  the  intricacies  of  the  market,  he  had,  as 
usual,  succeeded.  No  sooner  was  he  re-installed  in 
the  presidency  of  the  bank  at  Auburn,  than  he 
drew  around  him  old  friends  and  new  customers, 
and,  by  a  liberal  yet  discreet  policy,  turned  the 
tide  :  from  that  time  the  bank  has  continued  to 
grow  in  strength  and  popularity,  until  its  stock  now 
sells  at  one  hundred  and  fifty.  He  has,  in  the 
meantime,  paid  to  the  stockholders  f  150, 000  profits. 
With  a  high  credit,  it  has  desirable  and  important 
customers,  not  only  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  but 
at  Syracuse,  Rochester,  Buffalo,  Fort  Wayne,  Chi- 
cago, and  St.  Louis.  Among  its  largest  depositors 
at  home  is  D.  M.  Osborne,  of  Auburn,  the  extensive 
manufacturer  of  mowers  and  reapers,  a  man  of  the 
first  rank  in  capacity  and  commercial  honor.  The 
wide  experience  of  the  President,  and  his  methods 
of  business,  have  caused  a  mutual  confidence  and 
appreciation  between  him.  and  the  patrons  of  the 
bank.  Judicious  assistance,  rendered  to  first  class 
and  deserving  business  men,  has  enabled  them  to 
make  money  for  themselves  and  strengthen  the 
bank  with  their  support.  The  institution  was  a 
United  States  depository  for  the  Internal  Revenue 
district  of  which  General  John  Knapp  was  the  Col- 
lector. Mr.  Graves'  associates  in  the  Board  of 
Direction  are  R.  S.  Sperry,  Joseph  W.  Dunning, 
Lyman  Soule,  Charles  G.  Briggs,  Orlando  Lewis, 
and  Gary  S.  Burtis,  who  has  continued  a  director 
from  the  outset.  The  present  officers  are  W.  T. 
Graves,  President ;  Cary  S.  Burtis,  Vice-President ; 
E.  S.  Newton,  Cashier ;  and  Charles  A.  Noble,  As- 
sistant Cashier.  The  capital  stock  is  $300,000, 
and  a  surplus  fund  of  over  $100,000  has  been  ac- 
cumulated. The  deposits  amount  to  about  $600,000, 
audits  line  of  loans  and  discounts  to  about  $750,000. 
Among  its  resources  are  the  desirable  four  per 
cent,  bonds  of  the  United  States,  to  the  amount  of 
$187,000,  which  Mr.  Graves  was  fortunate  in  se- 
curing. In  his  political  associations  he  has  been  a 
uniform  and  liberal  supporter  of  the  Democratic 
party,  but  has  never  sought  ofiice.  For  three  years 
in  succession  he  was  Supervisor  of  the  town  of 
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Elbridge.  In  1873  he  was  the  Democratic  candi- 
date for  Congress,  in  the  Auburn  district,  including 
Cayuga,  Seneca,  and  Wayne  counties.  In  a  quiet 
way  Mr.  Graves  has  been  a  generous  supporter  of 
religious  and  social  enterprises.  The  type  of  mind 
illustrated  in  his  career  is  the  growth  of  Ameri- 
can business  life.  Early  disciplined  in  the  school 
of  experience  ;  afforded,  after  he  had  accumulated 
means,  an  opportunity  for  investment  in  important 
industries,  then  in  their  infancy  ;  and  possessed  of 
that  perceptive  grasp  which  takes  in  the  whole, 
while  not  losing  sight  of  the  details ;  he  has  won 
where  thousands  have  failed.  Though  other  names 
in  the  annals  of  commerce  may,  from  accidental 
causes,  have  been  more  open  to  public  inspection, 
the  achievements  of  none  have  displayed  better 
judgment  or  a  higher  personal  courage  and  sense  of 
responsibility.  From  the  first  he  has  gained  the 
sought-for  results,  and  often  in  the  face  of  opposi- 
tion and  the  adverse  judgment  of  his  business  asso- 
ciates. Such  men,  leaders,  not  followers,  are  a 
credit  and  blessing  to  any  community.  In  October, 
1835,  Mr.  Graves  married  Miss  Catherine  C.  Davis, 
of  Jordan.    They  have  no  children. 


HAWLEY,  REV.  CHARLES,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Auburn,  and 
President  of  the  Cayuga  County  Historical 
Society,  was  born  in  the  village  of  Catskill,  N.  Y., 
August  19th,  1819.  He  traces  his  ancestry  on  both 
sides  to  the  earliest  settlers  of  New  England.  His 
father,  Ezra  Hawley,  was  a  lineal  descendant  of 
Joseph  Hawley,  who  came  to  America  from  Par- 
wich,  Derbyshire,  England,  settled  first  in  Roxbury, 
Massachusetts,  in  1629,  and  ten  years  later  removed 
to  Statfield  (now  Bridgeport),  Connecticut,  where 
he  made  his  first  purchase  of  land,  mostly  from  the 
Indians.  His  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Mary  Noyes,  was  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John 
Noyes,  of  Norfield,  Conn.,  (half-brother  to  Prof. 
Benjamin  Silliman,  Sen.,  of  Yale  College),  who,  in 
the  maternal  line,  traced  his  descent  to  John  Alden, 
one  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers — a  passenger  in  the 
"Mayflower.''  Mr.  Noyes'  ancestors  for  seven 
generations  on  his  father's  side,  in  direct  line,  were 
clergymen,  the  succession  breaking  in  his  own 
family  of  nine  children,  eight  of  whom  were  sons, 
who  grew  to  manhood  and  attained  position  and 
success  in  other  callings  and  professions.  Ezra 
Hawley  was  born  and  brought  up  in  Bridgeport, 
Conn.  While  yet  a  young  man  he  went  to  Catskill 
and  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  and  was  one  of 
a  number  from  his  native  State  who,  about  that 


time,  infused  some  of  the  energy  and  enterprise,  for 
which  its  sons  are  renowned,  into  this  old  Dutch 
settlement.  Charles,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
spent  his  early  years  amid  the  delightful  surround- 
ings of  his  birth-place,  and  in  a  home  atmosphere 
distinguished  for  its  intelligence  and  piety.  At  the 
age  of  twelve  years  he  was  received  into  fellowship 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  his  father 
was  a  faithful  member  and  a  ruling  elder  from  a 
comparatively  early  period  in  his  life  until  his  death 
in  1855.  After  a  suitable  training  at  the  Kinder- 
hook  (N.  Y.)  Academy  and  at  the  Classical  School 
of  Catskill,  he  entered  Williams  College  in  1836, 
pursuing  his  studies  with  diligence  and  credit, 
and  graduating  on  his  twenty- first  birthday  with  the 
highest  honor  of  his  class,  being  chosen  to  deliver  the 
valedictory  oration.  After  a  year  spent  in  Catskill, 
and  partially  devoted  to  reading  law  in  the  office  of 
the  Hon.  James  Powers,  he  entered  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  in  New  York  city,  and  was 
graduated  from  that  institution  in  1844.  In  April 
of  the  same  year  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Columbia,  and,  immediately  after 
graduation  from  the  Seminary,  went  to  Montreal, 
where  he  had  engaged  to  supply  the  pulpit  of  the 
American  Presbyterian  Church  for  three  months,  in 
the  absence  of  the  pastor,  Rev.  Caleb  Strong,  in 
Europe.  In  the  meanwhile  he  had  accepted  a  call 
from  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  New  Rochelle, 
N.  Y.,  and  was  ordained  its  pastor  in  December, 
1844,  by  the  Second  Presbytery  of  New  York. 
Here,  in  a  pastorate  of  four  years,  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  membership  of 
the  church  doubled  in  numbers,  with  corre- 
sponding tokens  of  prosperity.  In  the  autumn 
of  1848  he  was  called  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Lyons,  N.  Y.,  and  urgently  pressed 
to  accept  the  call  for  reasons  which  could 
not  be  easily  set  aside.  The  congregation  at  New 
Rochelle  were  equally  persistent  in  their  efforts  to 
resist  the  change,  until  the  Presbytery,  in  view  of 
all  the  considerations,  judged  it  expedient  to  grant 
a  dissolution  of  the  relation,  and  Mr.  Hawley  was  in- 
stalled pastor  at  Lyons  in  November,  (1848.  One 
of  the  first  successes  of  his  ministry  there  was  in 
harmonizing  difficulties  growing  out  of  a  church 
feud  of  long  standing,  which  had  threatened  a 
hopeless  division,  but  which  was  so  satisfactorily 
disposed  of  as  to  ensure,  not  only  peace,  but  an 
era  of  marked  prosperity.  In  March,  1849,  a  new 
edifice  was  commenced — made  necessary  by  the 
large  increase  of  the  congregation — and  within  the 
year  completed.  It  contained  about  thrice  the 
number  of  sittings  in  the  old  church,  and  nearly  all 
were  taken  from  the  time  the  house  was  opened  for 
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public  worship.  While  at  Lyons, Mr.  Hawley  re- 
ceived a  call  from  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  vrhich  was  declined.  It  was  re- 
peated soon  after,  and  again  declined.  Overtures 
came  also  from  prominent  churches  in  Cleveland, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  and  St.  Paul.  Notwithstanding 
the  alluring  inducements  offered,  Mr.  Hawley,  from 
a  sense  of  duty,  remained  in  Lyons.  In  1857,  how- 
ever, after  a  service  of  nine  years  there,  he  accepted 
a  call  from  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Au- 
burn, N.  Y., — his  present  charge — and,  on  the  5th 
of  November  in  that  year,  was  installed  as  its 
pastor.  This  church,  founded  in  1811,  "was  the 
outgrowth  of  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  David  Higgins, 
with  the  church  of  Aurelius,  already  of  some  years 
standing,  and  which  included  Auburn  within  its 
bounds."  Its  founder  resided  in  the  part  of  the 
town  which  is  now  Aubiirn.  "  He  was  a  man  of 
cultured  gifts ;  *  *  *  with  New  England  ideas 
and  methods,  which  had  much  to  do  in  determining, 
at  its  critical  period,  the  character  of  both  the 
church  and  the  town.  As  the  earliest  settled  min- 
ister on  the  ground,  he  attracted  to  his  support  the 
best  elements  of  the  thriving  settlement,  irrespective 
of  religious  preferences,  and  drew  around  him  the 
men  of  enterprise  and  foresight  who  believed  in  the 
church  and  the  school  as  essential  to  the  best  type 
of  morals  and  manners."  With  broad  and  generous 
views,  the  little  congregation  worked  diligently 
and  well,  and  with  results  which  were  destined  to 
be  as  enduring  as  they  were  creditable.  Succeed- 
ing the  founder  came  the  Rev.  Hezekiah  N.  Wood- 
ruff, whose  pastorate,  lasting  three  years,  covered 
the  period  of  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain. 
Like  his  predecessor,  he  was  a  man  of  culture,  and 
was  sincerely  devoted  to  his  work.  It  was  during 
his  ministry  that  the  first  church  edifice,  "  a  model 
of  architectural  beauty,"  was  begun  and  com- 
pleted. Third  in  order,  but  second  as  pastor  of  the 
newly  constructed  house  of  worship,  was  the  Rev. 
Dirck  C.  Lansing,  who,  "like  both  of  his  prede- 
cessors, was  a  graduate  from  the  foremost  college 
of  the  land  ;  but,  unlike  them,  was  neither  of 
Puritan  descent  nor  of  New  England  habit,  but 
a  scion  of  one  of  the  early  and  most  distinguished 
Dutch  families  of  New  York."  His  ministrations 
continued  twelve  years,  the  first  half  of  this  period 
being  signalized  by  a  series  of  revivals  that  resulted 
in  "lifting  the  church  into  singular  prominence," 
and  largely  increasing  its  membership.  In  the  third 
year  of  Mr.  Lansing's  pastorate  the  Auburn  Theo- 
logical Seminary  was  established,  and,  early  in  the 
following  year,  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  was 
founded.  Succeeding  this  able  man  came  the  Rev. 
Josiah  Hopkins,  "a  close  reasoner,  a  plain,  strong 


preacher,  a  kind  pastor,  a  single-hearted,  solid  man," 
whose  pastorate  closed  the  iirst  three  and  a  half  de- 
cades of  the  life  of  the  church.  He  was  followed  by 
the  Rev.  Henry  A.  Nelson,  a  young  man  "without 
ministerial  experience,  and  fresh  from  his  prepara- 
tory studies."  All  differed  in  gifts  and  methods, 
but  the  progress  of  the  congregation  was  steady,  and 
the  results  achieved  were  permanent.  Mr.  Hawley 
came  to  the  pastorate  in  the  full  vigor  of  youthful 
manhood,  being  thirty-six  years  old.  Finely  cul- 
tured, widely  experienced  for  his  age,  and  also  pos- 
sessed, by  inheritance,  of  qualities  which  eminently 
fitted  him  to  assume  the  spiritual  charge  of  a  con- 
gregation of  high  character  and  intelligence,  he  en- 
tered upon  what  was  to  prove  his  life-work  with 
earnestness  and  devotion.  From  a  non-religious 
point  of  view,  it  would  be  difficult  to  measure  his 
work  or  to  estimate  its  results.  Holding  his  pastoral 
charge  longer  than  the  Apostle  Peter  held  his  bishop- 
ric, it  has  been  given  him  to  garner  a  large  harvest. 
The  changes  which  have  occurred  in  his  congrega- 
gation  and  in  Auburn,  since  he  entered  upon  his 
work  there,  are  feelingly  and  eloquently  alluded  to 
in  his  "Twenty-fifth  Annual  Sermon," published  in 
1883,  in  an  elegant  pamphlet  of  about  one  hundred 
pages,  giving  an  account  of  the  proceedings  on  the 
"Twenty -fifth  Anniversary"  of  his  pastorate,  and 
are  here  quoted  as  being  of  interest,  from  a  histori- 
cal as  well  as  biographical  point  of  view : 

' '  I  find  myself  ministering  to  another  congregation 
from  that  which  greeted  me  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  The  membership  of  the  church  has  more  than 
twice  repeated  itself  in  numbers  within  that  time,  and 
I  have  followed  to  the  grave  as  many  as  are  accus- 
tomed to  gather  in  this  house  at  a  Sabbath  morning 
service.  I  look  over  the  city,  which  has  increased 
nearly  threefold  in  population,  and  similar  changes 
meet  the  eye.  The  leading  men  in  business,  in  the 
professions,  in  the  large  enterprises  and  public  in- 
stitutions, have,  almost  all,  retired  from  active 
work,  or  are  numbered  with  the  dead.  In  the 
meanwhile,  the  signs  of  thrift  and  material  pros- 
perity abound.  Never  was  the  enterprise  of  our 
citizens  so  intelligent,  or  conducted  with  more  hon- 
or, integrity,  and  fair  dealing  between  man  and 
man.  The  churches  have,  at  the  same  time,  in- 
creased in  proportionate  number  and  strength.  A 
whole  circle  of  Christian  charities  have  come  into 
being,  enlisting  heart  and  hand  in  the  varied  work 
of  doing  good.  There  has  been  no  time,  within  my 
knowledge  of  Auburn,  when  there  were  so  many  ac- 
tive, faithful  workers,  or  so  much  of  honest.  Christ- 
like work  done,  day  in  and  day  out,  among  all 
classes  of  people,  and  over  such  a  wide  field  of  be- 
nevolent sympathy.  Many  of  these  forms  of  Chris- 
tian effort  were  unknown  among  us  a  generation 
ago.  They  are  all  the  outgrowth  of  a  more  vigor- 
ous, compact  church  life,  which  multiplies  its  meth- 
ods as  the  need  is  apprehended.  They  also  give 
practical  illustration  of  the  scope  of  our  Chris- 
tianity, while  they  serve  to  unite  different  churches 
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in  closer  relations  of  mutual  esteem  and  fellowship." 
Tlie  twenty-flftli  anniversary  of  Dr.  Hawley's  pas- 
torate was  made  the  occasion  for  a  celebration  which, 
in  point  of  spirit,  unanimity,  and  joyfulness,  has 
rarely  had  its  equal  as  an  ovation  to  a  private  citi- 
zen. It  was  held  on  the  3d  of  November,  1882,  in 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  at  the  corner  of 
North  and  Franklin  streets,  and  was  participated  in 
by  one  of  the  largest  audiences  ever  gathered  within 
its  walls,  representing  the  various  Christian  congre- 
gations of  the  city.  Many,  unable  to  be  present,  sent 
warm  letters  of  congratulation,  and  these  were  con- 
fined to  no  special  sect  or  class,  but  emanated  spon- 
taneously from  men  of  wide  diversity  of  opinion 
and  profession,  including  a  number  distinguished 
in  theology,  literature,  and  politics.  From  the  con- 
gratulatory address  then  presented,  the  work  accom- 
plished under  Dr.  Hawley,  so  far  as  it  can  be  ex- 
pressed in  cold  figures,  is  briefly  summarized  as  fol- 
lows :  The  accessions  to  church  membership  exceed 
one  thousand,  or  nearly  one-third  of  its  whole  num- 
ber from  the  beginning ;  current  contributions  to 
benevolence,  outside  of  special  objects,  have  ex- 
ceeded $85,000  ;  nearly  $135,000  have  been  contrib- 
uted to  the  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  and  no 
inconsiderable  aid  has  been  given  to  Calvary  Church, 
of  Auburn.  In  addition  to  all  these  objects  the 
church  now  occupied  by  the  congregation  was  built 
at  a  cost  of  $140,000.  But,  to  quote  the  words  of 
the  Kev.  Dr.  C.  E.  Robinson,  of  Rochester,  in  his 
congratulatory  letter  on  the  occasion  above  referred 
to  :  "the  work  of  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Hawley  must 
be  found  specially — not  in  any  building  save  that 
one  which  is  going  up  silently,  God's  grand  temple 
of  human  souls."  During  the  critical  days  of  the 
Rebellion  the  pulpit  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  gave  forth  no  uncertain  sound.  Says  the 
Hon.  W.  P.  Robinson,  in  alluding  to  its  pastor's 
conduct  during  this  stirring  epoch  :  "  I  always  think 
of  Dr.  Hawley  as  the  foremost,  the  staunchest,  the 
grandest  of  our  pulpit  orators  in  those  days  of  fiery 
passions."  In  the  local  affairs  of  Auburn  Dr.  Haw- 
ley exerts  an  influence  second  to  that  of  no  other  of 
its  citi«;ens.  There  is  hardly  a  public  enterprise 
touching  the  welfare  of  the  city  that  he 
has  not  been  identified  with  and  fostered. 
Secular  schools,  railroads,  social  and  sanitary 
reforms,  in  fact  whatever  affects  the  public 
weal,  have  all  had  his  cordial  co-operation  and  sup- 
port, and  been  benefitted  by  his  wise  counsel  and 
personal  labors.  By  reason  of  his  entire  freedom 
from  prejudice,  broadness  of  views,  and  truly  cath- 
olic spirit,  he  occupies  a  plane  to  which  few  have 
the  manly  character  and  nobility  of  soul  to  rise. 
Adhering  conscientiously  to  the  tenets,  polity,  and 


discipline  of  his  own  denomination,  he  yet  recog- 
nizes the  truth  in  others,  and  applauds  as  well  as 
appreciates  their  works.  Dr.  Hawley's  side  studies 
have  mainly  been  devoted  to  local  history,in  which, 
as  a  recreation  from  severer  labors,  he  has  made  con- 
siderable research.  His  translations  from  the  French 
Jesuit  Relations,  reciting  the  labors  of  the  mission- 
ary fathers  among  the  Cayugas  and  Senecas,  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  with  copious 
notes,  have  attracted  the  attention  of  scholars,  and 
evince  a  broad  and  generous  catholicity,  not  less 
than  carefulness  of  investigation.  John  Gilmary 
Shea,  LL.  D.,  the  eminent  Catholic  historian,  thus 
characterizes  the  purpose  and  scope  of  the  work  as 
relates  to  the  Cayugas  : 

"  The  Relations  themselves  acquire  a  new  impor 
tance,  and  local  history  receives  a  valuable  addition, 
in  works  of  which  the  present  opens  a  new  series. 
Here  the  long  and  patient  research,  and  topograph- 
ical knowledge  of  the  antiquarian  aid  the  translator 
by  determining  the  position  of  every  mission,  town, 
and  hamlet,  the  direction  of  trails,  the  position  of 
friendly  or  hostile  tribes  ;  and  the  narrative  comes 
with  a  fresh  interest  as  we  follow  the  missionary  of 
two  centuries  ago  in  his  labors  on  spots  with  which 
we  are  familiar,  and  with  pleasure  we  listen  to  the 
story  of  his  labors  and  his  hopes,  what  he  was  doing 
for  the  cause  of  Christianity  among  the  savage  in- 
habitants of  our  land.  Grand  old  Cayuga  chiefs 
come  up  before  us,  sketched  by  a  few  traits  and  in- 
cidents, friends  or  opponents  of  the  missions.  "We 
live  in  their  midst,  listen  to  their  harangues,  scan 
their  policy,  and  watch  their  conduct  in  peace  and 
war.  When  the  work  which  is  here  done  for  Cayuga 
is  accomplished  for  each  mission,maps  will  be  possi- 
ble which  we  can  scarcely  dream  of  now,  and  a 
translation  of  all  the  Relations  be  one  of  the  gi'eat- 
est  contributions  to  American  History.  *  *  * 
Cayuga  here  establishes  her  claim  as  the  pioneer  in 
this  department  of  accurate  and  authentic  study." 

The  results  of  his  studies  have  for  the  most  part 
been  published,  and  include  "The  History  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Auburn;"  "Jesuit 
Missions  Among  the  Cayugas;"  "Early  Chapters 
of  Cayuga  History,"  with  an  "Introduction  by  John 
Gilmary  Shea,  LL.  D.,"  already  quoted  from;  "Early 
Chapters  of  Seneca  History  ; "  "  Centennial  Ad- 
dress of  the  Sullivan  Campaign ; "  and  several  an- 
nual addresses  before  the  Cayuga  County  Historical 
Society.  He  is  also  the  author  of  several  Thanks- 
giving discourses,  which  have  been  printed  ;  and  of 
a  number  of  pamphlets  of  a  miscellaneous  charac- 
ter, with  some  memorial  discourses,  notable  among 
the  latter  being  those  on  James  S.  Seymour,  Henry 
Wells,  William  H.  Seward,  and  other  prominent 
citizens  of  Auburn  and  Cayuga  county.  In  1861 
Mr.  Hawley  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Divinity  from  Hamilton  College.  In  October, 
1867,  he  was  appointed  United  States  Commissioner 
to    St,  Thomas,    with   reference   to    the   transfer 
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of  that  island  and  the  Island  of  St.  John's 
to  the  United  States,  in  accordance  with  a 
treaty  then  in  progress  with  Denmark.  One 
of  the  stipulations  in  the  proposed  treaty  was 
the  consent  of  the  people  of  these  Islands,  to  be  ex- 
pressed hy  a  popular  vote, — with  a  request  that  the 
-American  Government  appoint  a  Commissioner  to 
co-operate  with  the  Danish  Commissioner.  Many 
questions,  some  involving  large  business  interests  at 
St.  Thomas,  were  freely  discussed ;  and,  though  at  first 
a  strong  and  excited  oposition  from  that  quarter 
was  developed,  it  eventually  subsided,  and,  when 
the  election  was  held,  the  vote  was  almost  unani- 
mous in  favor  of  the  transfer.  The  treaty,  how- 
ever, was  never  ratified  by  the  Government  at 
Washington.  The  destructive  hurricane  of  1867, 
which  swept  the  harbor  of  St.  Thomas,  and  the 
earthquakes  which  quickly  followed,  occurring,  as 
they  did,  while  negotiations  were  pending,  did 
much  to  prejudice  the  project  both  in  Congress  and 
with  the  press  of  the  country.  Mr.  Seward,  from 
the  experience  of  the  recent  war,  in  which  Ameri- 
can vessels  were  excluded  from  foreign  ports  while 
the  Confederate  cruisers  were  welcomed,  was  de- 
sirous that  the  United  States  should  have  a  naval 
station  at  some  convenient  point  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  thus  be  independent  of  the  caprice  or 
hostility  of  foreign  powers.  He  felt  a  deep  and 
patriotic  interest  in  the  success  of  the  project,  and 
at  the  same  time  was  solicitous  that  it  should  be 
free  from  merely  political  or  mercenary  influences  ; 
and  it  was  at  his  earnest  personal  solicitation  that 
Dr.  Hawley  accepted  the  appointment.  In  an 
ofQcial  paper  Secretary  Seward  expressed,  in  very 
complimentary  terms,  the  satisfaction  of  the  Gov- 
ernment at  the  faithful  and  judicious  manner  in 
which  Commissioner  Hawley  had  conducted  the 
difficult  and  delicate  mission.  Since  its  origin,  in 
1876,  Dr.  Hawley  has  been  President  of  the  Cayuga 
County  Historical  Society.  He  is  also  a  Trustee 
and  a  member  of  the  Prudential  Committee  of  the 
Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  and  a  Trustee  and 
Vice-President  of  the  Seymour  Library  Association. 
He  was  a  Trustee  of  the  Auburn  Academy  previous 
to  its  transfer  to  the  Board  of  Education  as  the 
Academical  High  School,  and  took  an  early  and 
prominent  part  in  that  movement.  He  is  likewise 
a  Corresponding  member  of  the  New  England 
Historic  Genealogical  Society,  Wisconsin  State 
IJistorical  Society,  and  several  local  associations  of 
similar  character.  He  was  recently  chosen,  for  the 
sixth  time,  a  Commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Dr.  Hawley  married, 
at  Lyons,  N.  Y.,  September  10th,  1850,  Miss  Mary, 
daughter  of  the  Eev.  Lucas  Hubbell,  Professor  of 


Languages  in  the  University  of  Vermont,  afterward 
for  fifteen  years  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Lyons,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1846, 
Pastor  at  Phelps,  N.  Y.  This  Christian  lady,  whose 
influence  has  been  felt  so  largely  in  the  religious 
work  of  her  husband,  is  still  living,  and  shares  with 
him  the  loving  esteem  of  the  community  in  which 
they  have  so  long  lived  and  labored.  They  have 
three  children  :  Charles  Hubbel  Hawley,  now  of 
Port  Leyden,  N.  Y. ;  Helen,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Carlos 
T.  Chester,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  and  John  Sanger 
Hawley,  M.  D.,  of  the  city  of  New  York. 


KNAPP,  GENERAL  JOHN  NBWCOMB,  of  Au- 
burn, was  born  November  3d,  1836,  in  the 
town  of  Victory,  Cayuga  county,  N.  Y.  His 
father,  John  T.  Knapp,  was,  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, a  merchant  and  magistrate  of  the  town,  and 
was  once  elected  Sheriff  of  the  county.  His  mother, 
Theoda  Newcomb,  was  of  New  England  extraction, 
and  a  direct  descendant  (sixth  in  descent)  of  Gov- 
ernor Bradford,  of  Plymouth  Colony,  who  came  in 
the  "May-flower,"  1620,  and  was  Governor  of  the 
Colony  many  years.  General  Knapp  has  now  in  his 
possession  the  celebrated  heir-loom  of  the  family, 
known  as  the  "Masonic  Emblem,"  made  by  his 
grandfather,  John  Newcomb,  from  the  gold  sleeve 
buttons  worn  by  his  ancestor,  Hezekiah  Newcomb, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage  to  Jerusha  Brad- 
ford. This  is  engraved  on  one  side  with  the  name 
"John  Newcomb,"  and  the  letters  "M.  M.  M." 
and  upon  the  reverse  side,  around  the  outer  edge, 
the  letters  "H.  T.  W.  S.  S.  T.  K.  S.,"  and  within  the 
circle  the  words  "Holy  Bible."  Many  New  Eng- 
landers  will  remember  the  modest  stone  that  marks 
the  grave  of  Hezekiah  Newcomb,  adjoining  the 
monument  of  Governor  Trumbull,  in  the  old  Leba- 
non cemetery.  The  scion  of  this  line  of  ancestry 
early  exhibited  marked  traits  of  character.  He  was 
fitted  for  college  at  the  Victory  Academy,  but,  in 
1844,  he  was  designated,  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors, one  of  the  three  pupils  allotted  to  Cayuga 
county  to  enter  the  State  Normal  School,  then  in  its 
inception  at  Albany.  Here  an  incident  happened 
which  illustrates  the  determination  and  endurance 
which  were  to  be  prominent  traits  of  the  man.  Be- 
ing selected  by  one  of  the  three  literary  societies  of 
the  institution  to  deliver  a  valedictory  address,  he 
was  taken  with  a  violent  fever  three  weeks  before 
the  graduating  exercises.  Much  rivalry  existed  be- 
tween the  literary  societies,  and  the  consternation 
was  general  among  his  fellows  at  young  Knapp's 
illness.     It  was  finally  decided  that  his  address 
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should  be  read  by  another  member.  But  on  the 
graduating  day,  after  the  other  addresses  had  been 
pronounced,  and  just  as  his  substitute  was  about  to 
begin  reading,  young  Knapp  strode  into  the  hall 
and  upon  the  stage,  pale  as  a  ghost,  and,  ignoring 
the  manuscript,  delivered  the  address  amid  intense 
excitement  and  great  applause.  This  act  brought 
on  a  relapse,  causing  an  illness  of  several  months. 
Young  Knapp  graduated  within  fifteen  months 
from  his  entrance,  being  the  youngest  scholar  of  the 
first  class.  The  next  season  he  served  as  principal 
of  the  Union  School,  at  Cayuga,  N.  Y.  After 
leaving  Cayuga,  he  resumed  the  study  of  the  law, 
which  he  had  formerly  begun  with  his  cousin,  John 
L.  Newcomb,  a  practicing  attorney  and  counsellor 
at  Victory,  and  which  he  now  continued  at  inter- 
vals broken  by  business  engagements.  In  the  fall 
of  1847  he  made  a  journey  by  steamboat  and  stage 
to  and  through  the  great  and  then  new  Northwest. 
His  foresight  quickly  detected  the  future  chances 
of  this  region,  and  there  at  this  early  day 
he  began  investing  his  savings  in  lands  and 
lots,  some  of  which  he  still  retains.  His  large 
expectations  from  these  early  investments  were 
abundantly  realized.  Returning  East,  while  at- 
tending upon  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  Al- 
bany Law  School,  he  was  appointed  to  a  posi- 
tion in  the  United  States  Treasury,  by  James 
Guthrie,  of  Kentucky,  then  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. During  his  employment  in  the  Treasury  he 
made  a  report  of  the  condition  of  Treasury  cases  in 
the  courts  of  the  country,  which  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Secretary,  who  therefore  appointed  him 
as  special  agent  of  the  department,  in  which  capa- 
city he  visited  various  portions  of  the  United  States 
to  press  all  Treasury  cases  to  a  conclusion  in  the 
courts.  His  labors  did  not  prevent  him  from  com- 
pleting his  legal  studies,  and  in  1856  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  He  resigned  his  position  at  the 
expiration  of  Secretary  Guthrie's  term  of  senrice, 
and  engaged  in  the  banking  business  in  Wisconsin, 
in  1857.  Though  reasonably  successful  in  this  busi- 
ness, it  did  not  prove  congenial  to  his  tastes,  and  he 
returnedito  his  native  county  and  settled  in  Auburn, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  has  ever  since  resided.  In  1860  he 
represented  his  Congressional  district  as  a  delegate 
to  the  Democratic  National  Convention,  at  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  where  he  advocated  the  nomination  of 
Senator  Douglas  for  President.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  General  Knapp 
was  associated  with  the  War  Committee,  appointed 
by  the  Governor  to  raise  troops  in  the  34th  Congres- 
sional district.  He  took  a  very  active  part  in  this 
work,  making  what  were  then  known  as  "war 
speeches "  in  every  part  of  the  district,  to  arouse 


the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  and  to  promote  enlist- 
ments. With  these  services  as  speaker  and  agi- 
tator, he  combined  his  marked  abilities  as  an  organ- 
izer. He  was  made  mustering  oflBcer  for  three  regi- 
ments, which  he  thus  helped  to  raise ;  and,  during 
the  brief  period  of  three  months,  he  was  himself 
mustered  into  the  United  States  service  three  times, 
for  three  years  each,  as  Adjutant  of  each  of  these 
regiments,  resigning  each  time  as  soon  as  the  regi- 
ment had  completed  its  organization  and  equip- 
ment. Partisan  action  at  that  time  seemed  so  inti- 
mately associated  with  differing  views  as  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  that  a  vast  number  of  per- 
sons renounced  old  party  ties  and  formed  new  ones. 
General  Knapp  himself  took  occasion,  in  the  most 
public  and  formal  manner,  to  renounce  his  connec- 
tion with  the  Democratic  party,  and  to  enlist  on  the 
Republican  side.  At  a  public  meeting  in  the  prin- 
cipal hall  of  Auburn,  called  for  that  purpose,  he  de- 
livered an  address,  the  following  extract  from  which 
fitly  illustrates  his  reasons  and  his  spirit : 

"  If,  as  Gov.  Seymour  says  in  the  letter  to  which  I 
have  referred,  '  Successful  coercion  is  as  revolution- 
ary as  successful  rebellion,'  then  I  desire  it  to  be  most 
distinctly  understood  that  I  am  a  revolutionist  in  the 
coercion  ranks.  But,  Mr.  Chainnan,  far  be  it  from  me 
to  accept  the  name.  It  is  a  wanton  misnomer  to  class 
a  loyal  army,  sustaining  the  functions  of  a  regularly 
chosen  government,  as  revolutionists.  It  will  serve 
no  useful  purpose  for  statesmen  to  refine  upon 
doubtful  powers,  or  split  hairs  about  constitutional 
methods.  We  may  wrangle  like  school-men,  but, 
while  we  are  doing  so,  the  echo  of  the  enemy's  can- 
non is  heard  around  the  Capitol,  and  the  smoke  of  his 
flres  comes  on  the  Southern  breeze.  The  proper  course 
of  a  patriotic  political  party,  to  my  mind,  is  plain. 
The  rebels  should  have  no  word  of  sympaUiy  or 
encouragement  anywhere  in  the  loyal  States.  No 
action  from  which  they  may  even  infer  the  slightest 
sympathy  can  be  justified.  But  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  Confederates  regard  the  Democratic  party 
as  in  some  sort  their  ally  ;  and  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  public  attitude  of  the  Democratic  party 
justifies  their  conclusion.  A  Democrat  all  my  life, 
a  believer  in  many  of  its  tenets,  a  follower  of  Wright 
and  Marcy,  I  experience  no  difficulty  in  deciding  on 
which  side  to  fight,  and  I  hasten  now  to  enroll  myself 
formally  and  openly  on  the  Republican  side,  and  as 
formally  and  openly  to  take  my  leave  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  Every  loyal  heart  should  beat  in  unison 
with  the  tread  of  our  armies  ;  and  carping  criticism 
of  new  and  necessary  methods  should  stand  dumb 
in  the  presence  of  the  nation's  agony  and  trial." 

In  the  spring  of  1863  President  Lincoln  appointed 
General  Knapp  Provost-Marshal  of  the  Twenty- 
fourth  district  of  New  York.  General  Knapp  here 
showed  his  great  energy  and  executive  ability  by 
his  prompt  enrollment  and  draft  of  conscripts,  being 
the  first  draft  in  the  State.  Under  other  calls  for 
troops  the  quota  of  his  district  was  always  filled  by 
enlistments.     His  labors  in  this  work  at  this  period 
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were  prodigious,  and  his  powers  of  endurance,  illus- 
trated by  the  incident  at  the  beginning  of  this 
sketch,  were  now  wonderfully  exemplifled.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  General  Knapp  re-entered  upon 
business  pursuits.  He  was  one  of  the  original  or- 
ganizers of  the  Merchants'  Express  Company,  and 
became  a  Director  and  its  Secretary.  He  so  re- 
mained until  the  union  of  this  company  with  the 
American  Express  Company,  by  which  he  became  a 
Director  and  Secretary  of  the  latter  company,  which 
positions  he  still  holds.  In  1873  he  was  elected  a 
Director  and  Secretary  of  the  Southern  Central 
Railroad  Company.  He  still  retains  those  positions, 
as  well  as  that  of  Chairman  of  its  Executive  Board, 
to  which  he  has  been  chosen  at  ten  consecutive 
elections.  In  the  management  of  this  company  he 
is  credited  with  a  successful  refunding  achievement 
that  has  few,  if  any,  parallels  in  the  financial  his- 
tory of  railroads.  He  has  been  for  many  years,  and 
is  now.  Commissioner  of  the  city  of  Auburn,  charged 
with  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  its  funded  debt, 
and  other  public  duties.  The  law  provides  com- 
pensation for  the  discharge  of  these  duties,  but  he 
never  accepted  any.  He  is  also  a  Director  of  two 
of  the  large  manufacturing  corporations  of  Auburn, 
and  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  that  city,  but 
does  not  concern  himself  in  the  details  of  manage- 
ment. January  1,  1873,  he  was  appointed,  by  Gov- 
ernor John  A.  Dix,  as  Quartermaster-General  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  served  as  such  during 
Governor  Dix's  term,  making  with  him,  on  two  oc- 
casions, the  tour  of  the  State,  to  review  the  several 
divisions  of  the  National  Guard.  Although  entitled 
by  law,  on  approval  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  to 
$5,000  and  reimbursement  of  all  expenses  for  his 
two  years  service  as  Quartermaster-General,  he  de- 
clined to  make  any  claim  for  the  payment  of  salary, 
or  even  for  expenses  incurred.  His  attachment  to 
the  pure  and  distinguished  statesman  and  soldier, 
his  Commander-in-Chief,  was  very  marked.  In  the 
memoirs  of  General  Dix,  by  his  son.  Rev.  Dr. 
Morgan  Dix,  occurs  a  graphic  description  of 
the  decoration  service  at  the  grave  of  Gen- 
eral Dix,  in  Trinity  churchyard,  and  of  the 
address  by  General  Knapp  on  that  occasion. 
"We  quote.  Vol.  II.,  p.  394,  the  following :  "Gen- 
eral Knapp  then  said :  '  We  come  to  this  pat- 
riot's grave  with  uncovered  heads  and  floral  offer- 
ings, because  of  the  profound  respect  in  which 
we  hold  his  memory  and  the  cause  he  served.  God 
gave  him  length  of  years,  grand  opportunities  and 
great  gifts.  The  record  of  his  life  is  an  honor  to 
the  human  race.  In  after  ages,  when  these  sur- 
rounding marble  shafts  and  tablets  shall  have 
crumbled  to  dust,  the  name  of  John  A.  Dix  will 


live  in  the  regard  of  his  countrymen,  as  the  synonym 
of  enduring  faith  and  unstained  honor.' "  In  1871 
General  Knapp  was  elected  to  the  Union  League 
Club,  of  New  York  city,  and  still  continues  a  mem- 
ber of  that  patriotic  body.  For  many  years  he  was 
chosen  to  represent  his  Congressional  district  on  the 
Republican  State  Committee.  For  two  years  he 
was  Secretary,  and  for  eight  years  Treasurer  of  that 
body.  For  ten  consecutive  years  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  that  body,  and  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  conduct  of  each  campaign. 
The  Garfield  and  Arthur  campaign  in  1880,  was  the 
last  one  in  which  he  served.  In  1880  he  was  elected, 
by  the  Republican  State  Convention,  one  of  the 
alternate  Delegates-at-Large  from  this  State  to  the 
Chicago  Republican  National  Convention,  where  he 
supported  the  candidacy  of  General  Grant.  On  the 
death  of  the  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue,  24th 
District,  N.  Y.,  in  1882,  various  complications  in- 
duced General  Knapp  to  accept  the  position,  which  he 
held  until  the  abolition  of  the  district  in  1883.  Gen- 
eral Knapp  has  been  at  times  a  somewhat  profuse 
writer  for  the  press"  upon  political  subjects,  but  sel- 
dom over  his  own  name.  Many  campaign  docu- 
ments and  political  addresses  have  come  from  his 
pen  during  the  various  campaigns  in  which  he  had 
a  responsible  part.  During  the  political  excitement 
of  the  spring  of  1881,  many  mendacious  and  libel- 
ous statements  were  made  by  unfriendly  newspapers 
against  ex-Senator  Conkling.  One  of  the  most 
libelous  of  these  slanders  related  to  alleged  events 
happening,  and  persons  residing,  near  Auburn.  An- 
gered by  these  persistent  attacks  upon  his  friend, 
General  Knapp  came  out,  over  his  own  signature, 
with  a  notable  letter  of  several  columns  in  the  New 
York  Daily Times,m  which  he  completely  refuted  the 
slander,  and  fitly  characterized  this  species  of 
defamation.  The  letter  closed  with  this  character- 
istic paragraph  :  "If  I  sought  excuse  for  thus  ap- 
pearing as  the  public  executioner  of  these  vile  cal- 
umnies, a  sufficient  one  would  be  found  in  my  sense 
of  duty,  and  in  my  conviction  that  I  am  thereby 
rendering  a  valuable  service  to  my  countrymen." 
It  had  great  influence  in  placing  a  check  on  this 
kind  of  political  warfare,  and  the  General  received 
many  letters  from  distinguished  gentlemen  through- 
out the  country,  commending  his  course  and 
congratulating  him  upon  its  effect.  Enjoying 
a  wide  and  somewhat  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  public  men  of  his  time.  General  Knapp 
has,  even  in  private  life,  taken  a  strong  in- 
terest in  public  affairs,  and  his  letter  books  are  bur- 
dened with  an  extensive  private  correspondence 
with  public  men.  For  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  General  Knapp  has  given  more  or  less  per- 
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sonal  attention  to  the  management  of  his  farm,  at 
the  foot  of  the  beautiful  Owasco  Lake,  two  miles 
out  of  Auburn.     But  his  home  is  on  South  street, 
in  the  city,  -vrtiere  he  has  resided  for  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century, — an  unpretentious,  large  house,  in  am- 
ple grounds,  surrounded  by  trees  which  he  planted. 
His  domestic  circumstances  are  most  happy.     In 
1856  he  married  Jane  Elizabeth  Shumway,  of  Au- 
burn, a   lady  of  marked  refinement  and  sterling 
worth.    They  have  a  daughter,  Jessie,  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  a   young   lady  of  great  intelligence 
and  many  gracious  qualities  which  have  endeared 
her  to  a  wide  circle  of  friends  ;  and  a  son,  Grayson 
Guthrie,  seventeen  years  of  age,  a  young  gentleman 
of  high  promise,  now  at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover, 
Mass.,   preparing  to  enter  Yale  College.     General 
Knapp's  brother,  James  Gager  Knapp,  residing  at 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  is  General  Superintendent  of  the 
Southern  Central  Railroad  Company,   and  of  the 
Ithaca,  Auburn  and  Western  Railway  Company. 
His  brother,  Charles  Hunt  Knapp,  residing  in  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  is  Assistant-General  Traffic  Manager  of 
the  Northwestern  Railway  Company.     His  brother, 
George  Preston  Knapp,  residing  at  Fair  Haven,  N. 
Y.,  is  Collector  of  Customs  at  that  port.     His  sister, 
Harriet,  wife  of  Major  Henry  Parker,  of  the  army, 
died  many  years  since.      His  sister  Theoda  (for- 
merly wife  of  Captain  and  Quarter-master  O.  W. 
Barrett,  who  died  on  his  way  home  at  the  close  of 
the  war)  is  now  Mrs.  Sydney  Smith,  of  Freeport, 
111.   His  brother.  Captain  Edward  Mortimer  Knapp, 
of  the  Fifty-second  Illinois  Regiment,  was  killed  at 
the    battle  of  Shiloh   while  gallantly  leading  the 
regiment  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight.      General 
Knapp  enjoys,  in  Auburn,  the  reputation  of  being 
a  generous,   public-spirited,   and  patriotic  citizen, 
devoted  to  his  family  and  friends,  but  never  shirk- 
ing any  public  duty.     He  is  a  communicant  of  the 
Pretestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  is  now  the  oldest 
member,  in  consecutive  service,  of  the  vestry  of  Sc. 
Peter's  Church, — a  somewhat  historical  church,  as 
being  the  venerable  corporation  of  which  Governor 
Seward    was  vestryman   many  years,    and  wh.ire 
Bishops  De  Lanoey  and  Hobart  ministered.     The 
portrait  of  the  General,   which  accompanies  this 
sketch,  was  engraved  from  a  photograph  by  Brns- 
berger,  taken  in  1883. 


FILLER,  HON.  ELIJAH,  late  First  Judge  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Cayuga  coun- 
ty, and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  village  of 
Cayuga,  was  born  in  the  town  of  Bedford,  West- 
chester county,  N.  Y.,  April  11th,  1772,  and  died  in 


the  city  of  Auburn,  where  he  had  resided  about  for- 
ty years,  on  the  ISth  of  November,  1851.     Accord- 
ing to  family  tradition — which  is  abundantly  sub- 
stantiated   by  recorded  facts — Judge    Miller's    pa- 
ternal and  maternal  ancestors,  named,  respectively, 
William  Miller  and  Samuel  Titus,  came  from  Suf- 
folkshire,   England,   and  settled    on    Long  Island 
about  the  year  1664,  the  former  at  East  Hampton, 
and  the  latter  at  Huntington.     Both  are  mentioned, 
in  the  return  made  in  1665   by  SheriflE  Nathaniel 
Cole,  of  Long  Island,  to  Mayor  Matthias  Nichols, 
of  the  city  of  York  (now  New  York),  as  being  lia- 
ble for  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  Colonial  Gov- 
ernment, and,  on  account  of  conscientious  scruples, 
entitled  to  be  exempted  from  bearing  arms  by  the 
payment  of  two  pounds    sterling.     From  this  cir- 
cumstance it  appears  that  they  were  Quakers.   Judge 
Miller  was  the  grandson  of  Eleazer  and  Rebecca 
Miller,  residents  of  Suffolk  county,  L.  I.     Eleazer 
Miller  represented  his  county  in  the  Colonial  Assem- 
bly in  the  years  1768  and  1769.     He  had  seven  sons 
— Aaron,  Abraham,  Josiah,  Abijah,  Elisha  Justus, 
David,  and  Henry — all  of  whom,  excepting  the  eld- 
est, served  in  the  American  army  during  the  Revo- 
lution.    Josiah,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,   married  Paulina,   daughter    of   Benjamin 
Titus,  a  descendant  of  the  English  emigrant  previ- 
ously mentioned.     He  purchased  a  tract  of  land  in 
Bedford,  Westchester  county,  N.  Y.,  and  settled  on 
it  as  a  farmer.    Both  he  and  his  wife  were  members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  wore  the  plain  Quaker 
garb.     They  were  prosperous  people,  and  stood  well 
in  the  community,  their  social  relations  being  most 
intimate  with  the  best  families  among  their  neigh- 
bors, including  the  De  Lanceys,  the  Jays,  the  Mor- 
risses,  and  others  equally  prominent.     Despite  the 
non-combatant  theories  of  his  sect,  Josiah  Miller 
took  an  active  part  in  the  struggle  for  independence. 
He  held  the  rank  of  Captain  in  the  regiment  com- 
manded by  Col.  Thomas  Thomas,  in  Gen.  Lewis 
Morris's  Brigade,  and  was  at  the  burning  of  Dan- 
bury.  Conn.,  April  26th,  1777,  and  in  the  fight  with 
the  cavalry  of  Lieut.  Col.  Tarleton,  near  Bedford, 
about  the  same  period.     He  was  also  one  of  the  ear- 
liest members  of   the  Westchester  Committee  of 
Safety,  and,  as  a  member  of  this  body,  he  rendered 
services  to  the  Revolutionary  cause  which  were  quite 
as    important  as    any  he  could    have    performed 
in   his   capacity  as    line    officer.      He  was    espe- 
cially skillful  in  choosing  safe  adepts  for  secret  ser- 
vice, and  Enoch  Crosby,  one  of  those  he  selected 
and  sent  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  for  duty  in 
and  about  the  "neutral  ground,"  has  since  been 
immortalized  by  the  novelist  Cooper  under  the  pseu- 
donym of  "  Harvey  Birch."  Like  her  husband,  Mrs. 
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Miller,  though  "  non-resistant  from  tradition,  educa- 
tion, association,  and  principle,  was  inspired  by  her 
patriotism  to  find  sufficient  justification  for  slaying 
men  who  stood  in  the  way  to  liberty  and  indepen- 
dence." During  his  absence  from  home  she  cheer- 
fully applied  herself  to  the  support  of  the  family, 
and  bore  her  full  part  in  the  vicissitudes  and  hard- 
ships incident  to  the  struggle,  considering  her  trials 
and  sufferings  as  her  necessary  share  of  the  sacri- 
fices for  the  acquirement  of  freedom.  It  was  dur- 
ing these  hard  experiences  that  Elijah,  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  sat  at  her  knee  and  learned  his  let- 
ters, the  Decalogue,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Lit- 
urgy of  Freedom  ;  and  it  has  been  truly  said  by  his 
biographer.  Judge  Benjamin  F.  Hall — from  whose 
manuscript  life  of  him,  in  the  possession  of  General 
W.  H.  Seward,  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  the  facts  of  this 
sketch  are  gleaned — that,  "  as  literally  as  any  child 
ever  was,  he  was  rocked  in  the  Cradle  of  Liberty." 
Captain  Miller  removed  with  his  family,  in  1790,  to 
Pittstown,  Eensselaer  county,  N.  Y.  Pour  years 
later  he  purchased  the  "  soldier's  rights"  to  several 
six-hundred-and-f  orty  acre  lots,  and  to  one  of  them, 
in  the  township  of  Romulus,  he  afterwards  re- 
moved, with  his  wife  and  several  of  his  children, 
dying  there  in  1817,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his 
age :  his  widow,  Paulina,  died  in  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
on  the  3d  of  October,  1835,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
four.  After  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis,  Eli- 
jah, who  was  the  second  of  a  family  of  ten 
— sons  and  daughters — attended,  during  several 
winters,  a  select  school  in  Bedford,  kept  by 
a  Quaker  named  Underhill ;  and,  when  his  fa- 
ther removed  to  Pittstown,  he  spent  a  year  or  two 
at  the  Academy  in  Williamstown,  Mass.,  which 
ultimately  became  Williams  College.  In  1796  he 
returned  to  Romulus,  and  began  the  study  of  law 
with  Daniel  Shepard,  of  Aurora,  an  instructor  of 
great  skill  and  reputation.  He  commenced  with  the 
books  which  treat  of  moral  and  civil  duties — with 
Locke  and  Paley,  Cicero  and  PufEendorf,  and 
plowed  his  way  through  Burlemagui,  Montesquieu, 
Beccaria,  Littleton,  Coke  upon  Littleton,  Grotius 
and  Vattel,  without  discouragement,  and  that,  too, 
without  the  existing  keys  to  their  contents  and 
meaning. '  He  was  obliged  to  grapple  with  the  sub- 
ject in  its  abstrusest  form,  and  to  pack  his  mind 
with  ideas  in  their  primitive  dress.  And  as  Black- 
stone's  Commentaries,  now  so  useful  to  the  student, 
were  not  then  published,  he  was  obliged  to  study 
the  common  law  of  England  without  their  assist- 
ance. And  yet  by  perseverance  and  patience,  and 
the  aid  of  a  good  principal,  he  mastered  the  science 
at  length  and  became  profound.  He  was  better  en- 
dowed than  the  most  of  his  fellows  of  that  day  with 


a  capacious,  perceptive,  retentive,  well-balanced 
mind.  He  was  a  Hercules  in  law  from  the  start. 
In  1799  he  was  licensed  to  practice  in  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  and  General  Sessions,  held  in  the 
village  of  Cayuga.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1800,  he 
married  Miss  Hannah  Foote,  the  young  and  beauti- 
ful daughter  of  Daniel  Foote,  of  ^Williamstown, 
Mass. ,  whose  acquaintance  he  made  while  a  student 
at  the  Academy,  where  she  herself  attended,  gradu- 
ating from  the  Young  Ladies'  Department ;  and,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  same  month,  he  brought  her 
with  him  to  Cayuga,  where  he  built  a  house,  into 
which  he  moved  and  began  housekeeping.  In  the 
fall  of  1802  he  was  licensed  to  practice  in  the  Supe- 
rior Court  of  the  State,  and  was  also  appointed  a 
Master  in  Chancery.  At  a  comparatively  early 
period  in  his  life  he  began  dealing  in  real  estate, 
and,  up  to  the  time  of  his  marriage,  his  transactions 
amounted  to  six  thousand  acres.  His  purchases, 
however,  were  made  to  sell,  and  thus  it  happened 
that  his  law  office  at  Cayuga  became  a  land  office  as 
well.  Together  with  a  number  of  associates,  for 
whom  he  acted  as  counsel  and  agent,  he  founded 
the  village  of  Cayuga,  which  it  was  hoped  would 
become  a  county  seat.  The  efforts  of  Mr.  Miller 
and  his  co-workers  raised  the  population  of  Cayuga 
to  about  one  thousand,  but  the  erection  of  Seneca 
county,  in  1804,  defeated  the  project.  In  1811, 
Mrs.  Miller,  who  had  contracted  pulmonary  con- 
sumption while  living  at  Cayuga,  died  at  her  father's 
house  in  Williamstown,  Mass.,  whither  she  (and  her 
two  children,  Lazette  Maria,  subsequently  the  wife 
of  Alvah  Worden,  of  Canandaigua,  and  Frances 
Adeline,  subsequently  the  wife  of  William  H. 
Seward,  of  Auburn)  had  been  taken  in  the  summer 
of  1809,  to  escape  the  rigor  of  the  following  winter, 
she  having  already  become  ill  from  the  severity  of 
the  cold  weather  in  previous  years.  The  loss  of  his 
young  wife,  who  was  but  twenty-seven  years 
old  at  her  death,  nearly  unseated  Mr.  Miller's  rea- 
son, and  he  never  attempted  to  fill  the  void  left  in 
his  affections  as  well  as  in  his  household.  In  the 
class  of  law  business  bearing  on  real  estate,  Mr. 
Miller  early  became  an  authority,  and,  in  nearly 
one-fourth  of  the  cases  of  this  kind  tried  in  Cayuga 
county,  he  appeared  as  attorney.  Occasionally,  also, 
he  acted  as  counsel  for  parties  indicted  for  crime, 
and,  although  he  had  an  aversion  to  cases  of  this 
character,  he  acquired  a  reputation  as  one  of  the 
ablest  criminal  lawyers  in  Central  New  York.  This 
reputation  had  its  origin  in  his  manly  and  logical 
defense  of  two  persons  ;  one  an  Indian  known 
as  "  Seneca  John,"  and  the  other  a  white  man 
named  David  Williams,  who  were  indicted  for 
murder.    In  both  cases  the  culprits  were  proved  to 
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be  of  weak  intellect.    Each,  having  been  threatened 
and  annoyed  beyond  endurance,  had  used  firearms 
with  fatal  effect  upon  persons  against  whom  they 
bore  no  malice,  but  who,  unfortunately,  received 
the  shots  intended  for  the  wrong  doers.     In  the 
case  of  the  Indian,  Mr.  Miller  took  the  ground  that 
as  the  prisoner,  when  he  fired  the  shot,  supposed 
and  believed  his  cabin  was  being  invaded,  and  his 
life  jeopardized,  his  act  fell  short  of  willful  murder, 
especially  as  he  had  no  premeditated  design  to  effect 
the  death  of  the  person  killed.    The  court,   how- 
ever,  held    otherwise,   and   the    prisoner  was  con- 
demned to  death  by  Judge  Ambrose  Spencer,  and 
hung;  Governor  Morgan  Lewis  refusing  to  inter- 
fere.    In  the  case  of  Williams,  Mr.  Miller  entered 
the  plea  of  insanity,  holding  that  the  prisoner's  in- 
tellect was  enfeebled  by  an  attack  of  sunstroke,  of 
which   there  was  ample  proof.     In  this  instance, 
also,  public  clamor  proved  too  much  for  justice,  and 
the  prisoner  was  sentenced  to  death  by  Judge  Tom- 
kins.     Mr.  Miller  was  outraged  by  this  disregard  of 
common  law,  and,  after  unremitting  efforts,  pro- 
cured the  passage  of  an  act  of  the  Legislature  par- 
doning Williams,  who  died  several  years  later  in  an 
insane  asylum.     Such  brilliant  combats  with  pre- 
judice and  ignorance  bore  golden  fruit,  tempering 
the  ideas  of  the  excited  community  and  stimulating 
the  legal  profession  to  closer  study  of  the  law  bear- 
ing on  similar  cases.     After  becoming  Governor  of 
the    State,   Judge    Tomkins  admitted  that  Judge 
Spencer  and  himself  had  acted  wrongfully  in  the 
cases  named.     The  fame  of  these  cases  lifted  Mr. 
Miller  into  the  ranks  of  the  first  criminal  lawyers  of 
that  day.     In  the  spring  of  1808,  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  his  business,  Mr.  Miller  removed  to  Au- 
burn, and  in  1810  erected  a  building  there  which 
for  nearly  twenty-five  years  he  used  as  an  offlce,  and 
part  of  the  time  as  a  dwelling.     Possessing  consid- 
erable wealth  and  great  prestige  as  a  lawyer  and 
man  of  influence,  he  soon  became  a  centre  round 
which  other  men  clustered  and  revolved.     He  was 
active  in    promoting  the  erection    of    St.   Peter's 
Church— Episcopal— and  was  one  of  the  founders 
and  a  Trustee  of  the  Auburn  Academy,  to  both  of 
which  he  contributed  liberally.     In  1813  he  was  ap- 
pointed County  Clerk,  serving  two  years.     He  was 
then  appointed,  by  the  Legislature,  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners to  select  the  site  and  superintend  the 
erection    of    the  new    State    Prison,    at  Auburn, 
and,    on    its    completion,     became    President    of 
the     Board     of     Inspectors    which     inaugurated 
"  the    Auburn    Prison    System."      On    the    13th 
of   March,    1817,    he    was    appointed,   by    Gover- 
nor Clinton,  First  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  of  Cayuga  county,  to  succeed  the  Hon.  Wal- 


ter Wood,  and  for  six  years  discharged  the  respon- 
sible duties  of  this  offlce  with  the  highest  credit  to 
himself  and  satisfaction  to  the  people.  Though 
naturally  modest  and  diffident.  Judge  Miller  was  at 
home  on  the  bench,  and  presided  in  court  with  so 
much  true  dignity  and  ability  that  the  highest  of- 
ficials were  loud  in  their  encomiums.  In  1817  he 
built  a  new  residenee  in  Auburn,  and  it  is  note- 
worthy that  the  renowned  Brigham  Young,  "the 
Mormon  Prophet,"  then  a  "journeyman  "  carpenter 
in  that  place,  performed  his  last  manual  labor  on 
a  portion  of  its  wood  work.  Judge  Miller,  with 
several  others,  originated  the  Auburn  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  which  first  drew  attention  to  the 
great  hydraulic  power  of  the  Owasco  River.  In 
1823,  on  retiring  from  the  bench,  he  became  associ- 
ated in  the  practice  of  law  with  the  late  Hon.  Wil- 
liam H.  Seward,  who,  on  the  30th  of  October,  in  the 
following  year,  married  his  daughter,  Frances  Ade- 
line. On  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  General  Lafay- 
ette to  Auburn,  Judge  Miller  was  a  member  of  the 
committee  which  welcomed  and  entertained  the 
French  officer  during  the  few  hours  he  remained. 
In  1826,  being  a  pronounced  Adams  man,  he  was 
nominated  for  Congress  by  the  Eepublicans,  and 
polled  a  large  vote,  although  defeated  by  Nathaniel 
Garrow,  "the  most  popular  Jackson  man  in  the 
county."  In  all  the  various  projects  for  building 
canals  and  railroads  that  occupied  the  people  of  Au- 
burn during  his  long  residence  among  them,  he 
bore  an  active  and  leading  part.  The  Auburn  and 
Syracuse  Railroad  was  largely  the  outcome  of  his 
personal  effort,  and  may  be  deemed  the  crowning 
work  of  his  life.  In  his  religious  views,  although 
born  and  bred  a  Quaker,  he  leaned  to  the  Episcopal 
Church,  being  attracted  to  it  by  "  its  high  antiquity 
and  the  beauty  and  gi-andeur  of  its  Liturgy."  One 
of  the  tasks  which  he  assigned  himself  in  later  life, 
and  in  which  his  success  was  remarkable,  was  the 
simplification  and  condensation  of  legal  forms, 
a  boon  for  which  the  profession  were  pro- 
foundly grateful  to  him.  From  first  to  last 
Judge  Miller's  influence  was  invariably  exercised 
for  good.  He  regarded  every  public  trust  confided 
to  him  as  a  high  honor,  and  devoted  himself 
with  zeal  to  the  duties  involved.  Of  commanding 
and  dignified  presence,  he  was  looked  up  to  by  the 
whole  community,  and,  in  his  later  years,  had  all 
the  honors  of  a  patriarch.  He  belonged  to  a  class 
of  individuals  now  almost  wholly  extinct,  known  as 
"gentlemen  of  the  old  school,"  and  received,  be- 
yond ordinary  expression,  the  sincere  respect,  akin 
to  reverence,  which  his  unsullied  and  useful  life, 
noble  character,  able  intellect,  and  courtly,  yet  gen- 
ial, demeanor  abundantly  warranted. 
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OSBORNE,  HON.  DAVID  MUNS ON,  of  Auburn, 
Cayuga  county,  the  head  of  the  corporation 
"D.  M.  Osborne  &  Co.,"— world-renowned 
manufacturers  of  harvesting  machinery,  and  propri- 
etors of  the  Osborne  Rolling  Mills  and  the  Osborne 
Malleable  Iron  Works,  the  products  of  whose  fam- 
ous factories  are  known  in  every  land  on  the  globe 
where  wheat  is  grown — was  born  in  Harrison, 
Westchester  county.  New  York,  December  15th, 
1833.  His  ancestors,  were  of  New  England  origin, 
his  father,  John  H.  Osborne,  and  his  mother,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Bulkley,  both  being  from  Pair- 
field  county,  Connecticut,  which  they  left  early  in 
the  present  century  to  try  their  fortune  in  the  great 
State  of  New  York,  settling  on  a  rough  tract  of 
land  in  Westchester  county.  There  the  elder 
Osborne  spent  his  life  in  clearing  and  subduing  the 
land  and  tilling  the  soil,  dying  in  1841,  and  leaving 
the  care  of  the  family,  consisting  of  his  widow  and 
seven  children,  to  his  eldest  son,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch.  The  task  of  supporting  this  large  family 
by  farming,  though  undertaken  by  the  young  man 
as  a  sacred  trust  and  duty,  was  anything  but  a 
hopeful  one,  more  especially  as  his  natural  inclina- 
tions were  not  in  consonance  with  the  tedious, 
unsatisfactory,  and  unremunerative  labor  of  this 
occupation.  Nevertheless,  the  experience  he  gained 
was  not  without  its  advantages  in  after  life,  if  not 
productive  of  much  satisfaction  at  the  time,  and  its 
lessons  prepared  him  for  the  great  activity  which 
was  to  distinguish  his  subsequent  career.  Securing 
a  position  as  clerk  in  the  hardware  business  in  New 
York,  he  located  in  that  city  a  year  or  two  before 
he  attained  his  majority,  and  remained  there  until 
1848,  when  he  removed  to  Auburn,  to  take  the 
place  of  Joseph  Hyde,  lately  deceased,  of  the  firm 
of  Watrous  &  Hyde,  manufacturers  of  and  dealers 
in  hardware  and  agricultural  implements.  The 
firm,  now  changed  to  Watrous  &  Osborne,  subse- 
quently became  Osborne,  Barker  &  Baldwin,  and 
so  remained  until  Mr.  Osborne  bought  out  his  part- 
ners and  began  alone,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  present  enormous  business.  About  this  time 
he  became  interested  in  the  harvesting  machines 
invented  by  William  A.  Kirby,  who  was  one  of  the 
earliest  to  obtain  patents  for  machines  of  this  kind. 
Hon.  Cyrenus  Wheeler,  Jr.,  author  of  the  pam- 
phlet, "The  Inventors  and  Inventions  of  Cayuga 
County,"  gives  the  further  history  of  the  firm  as 
follows  :  "  The  manufacture  of  the  Kirby  machine 
was  commenced  in  BufEalo,  N.  Y.,  by  the  BufiEalo 
•Agricultural  Works,  Mr.  D.  M.  Osborne  being  one 
of  the  company.  In  1858  two  hundred  of  these 
machines  were  manufactured  in  Auburn,  by  Mr.  0. 
H.  Burdick,  for  Osborne  &  Holbrook,  the  firm  con- 


sisting of  D.  M.  Osborne  and  O.  T.  Holbrook.  In 
1859  the  firm  of  D.  M.  Osborne  &  Co.  was  formed 
for  the  manufacture  of  these  machines  in  Auburn, 
D.  M.  Osborne,  Cyrus  C.  Dennis,  and  Charles  P. 
Wood  composed  the  firm.  Mr.  Wood  retired  in 
1863,  and  Mr.  Dennis  died  in  1866.  After  the  death 
of  Mr.  Dennis,  Mr.  John  H.  Osborne  and  Mr.  0.  H. 
Burdick  became  partners.  These  machines  con- 
tinued to  be  manufactured  extensively  by  the 
firm  up  to  1875,  when  the  Cayuga  Chief 
Manufacturing  Company  became  consolidated 
with  the  company  and  organized  under  the  manu 
facturing  laws  of  the  State,  as  a  stock  com- 
pany under  the  name  and  style  of  D.  M.  Osborne  & 
Co."  With  a  steady  aim  to  bring  his  work  to  the 
highest  standard  of  excellence,  with  a  perseverance 
that  knows  no  failure,  and  with  a  business  courage 
that  grasped  every  improvement  as  fast  as  it  was  in- 
vented, as  well  as  with  a  foresight  which  saw  the 
immense  future  of  this  country,  Mr.  Osborne  has 
pursued  his  way,  until  to-day  the  products  of  his 
factories  are  sent  to  every  part  of  the  world,  and  he 
takes  rank  among  the  foremost  manufacturers  of 
the  age.  When  the  firm  D.  M.  Osborne  &  Co. 
began,  they  occupied  one  building,  sixty-eight  feet 
in  length,  by  forty-five  in  width.  These  works  have 
been  enlarged,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  require- 
ments of  the  constantly  increasing  business  de- 
manded, until  they  have  reached  a  magnitude  which 
their  projector,  at  their  inception,  could  scarcely  have 
anticipated.  In  speaking  of  the  inventors  of  Cayuga 
county,  the  author  of  the  work  previously  cited  re- 
fers to  Mr.  Osborne  as  follows  :  "In  this  connection 
it  is  proper  to  mention  another  Cayuga  county  in- 
ventor, whose  name  is  inseparably  associated  with 
the  reaping  machine  industry  of  this  county.  His 
patented  inventions  relate  to  pitman  connections  for 
harvesters,  and  whilst  the  inventor,  the  Hon.  D.  M. 
Osborne,  may  not  claim  that  his  particular  forte  is 
invention,  he  possesses,  it  will  be  admitted,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  that  business  capacity  as  a  manufac- 
turer which  goes  far  towards  making  inventions  a 
success."  To-day  the  establishment  of  D.  M.  Os- 
borne &  Co.  comprises  fourteen  buildings,  ten  of 
which  are  in  one  group  and  four  in  another,  nearly 
all  being  four  stories  in  height,  and  covering  seven 
acres  of  ground.  Two  enormous  Corliss  engines, 
each  of  three-hundred-horse  power,  and  five  water 
wheels,  giving  an  additional  power  equivalent  to 
that  of  one  of  the  engines  mentioned,  furnish  the 
impetus  to  the  machinery.  The  entire  product  of 
the  works  in  1857  was  two  hundred  machines.  The 
present  capacity  is  fully  thirty  thousand  machines  a 
year.  In  the  works  a  force  of  about  twelve  hun- 
dred men  find  employment,  and  the  pay-roll,  month- 
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ly,  often  aggregates  sixty-five  thousand  dollars.  The 
works  managed  by  Mr.  Osborne  comprise  many 
different  kinds  of  industries,  all,  however,  made  to 
serve  for  the  one  purpose  of  producing  harvesting 
machioes.  There  is  a  large  gray  iron  foundry,  in 
which  from  forty  to  fifty-five  tons  of  iron  arc  cast 
every  day  ;  a  malleable  iron  foundry  where  from 
five  to  eight  tons  of  iron  are  daily  drawn  from  the 
annealing  furnaces;  a  "section"  or  knife  shop, 
which  produces  annually  one  and  a  half  million  of 
finely  tempered  sections ;  a  rolling-mill  yielding 
three  thousand  tons  of  bar  iron  and  steel  each  year, 
of  which  three-fourths  is  used  in  the  construction  of 
"harvesters;"  and  a  bolt  shop  from  which  many 
tons  of  bolts  are  received  for  the  same  purpose. 
Besides  these  are  the  various  machine,  blacksmith, 
wood-working,  paint,  and  other  shops  necessary  to 
an  establishment  of  this  kind.  A  railroad  track  con- 
nects the  factory  with  the  Central  depot,  and  the  com- 
pany employs  its  own  locomotive  engine  in  transport- 
ing oars  back  and  forth  through  the  city  This  great 
manufactory  has  grown  to  such  an  extent,  and  com- 
prises so  many  branches,  that  all  the  processes  of  the 
convei-sion  of  crude  material  into  the  finished  parts 
of  its  perfect  machines  may  be  witnessed  daily  at  any 
hour.  The  total  area  of  floor  surface  in  the  various 
buildings,  is  about  four  hundred  and  sixty-three 
thousand  square  feet ;  and  the  length  of  shafting 
and  belting  exceeds  three  miles.  The  harvesters 
made  in  this  factory  find  a  market,  as  before  sug- 
gested, in  every  part  of  the  grass  and  grain  growing 
portions  of  the  habitable  globe,  and  are  in  use  as 
aids  in  gathering  the  harvests  of  the  world  every 
month  but  March  in  the  year.  Besides  the  thou- 
sands sold  in  the  United  States,  large  numbers  are 
being  constantly  shipped  to  Canada,  Mexico,  Brazil, 
Uruguay,  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  other  coun- 
ti'ies  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  ;  to  every  State  in 
Europe  from  Norway  to  Turkey  and  from  Great 
Britain  to  Russia  ;  to  Algeria  and  to  the  settlements 
in  South  Africa  ;  and  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
In  all  there  are  ten  types  of  machines  made  by  D. 
M.  Osborne  &  Co.  for  cutting  grass  and  grain, 
which  are  as  follows  :  Four  different  mowers  for 
cutting  grass  only ;  three  different  reapers,  with 
automatic  rakes,  for  cutting  and  gaveling  grain  ; 
one  mower  and  reaper  for  both  grass  and  grain  ;  and 
two  harvesters,  with  automatic  binders,  for  cutting 
and  binding  grain.  One  of  the  chief  points  in 
favor  of  the  Osborne  machines  is  their  great  dura- 
bility. The  iron  employed  in  their  manufacture  is 
subjected  to  an  enormous  pressure,  every  casting 
being  required  to  resist  a  strain  of  over  three 
thousand  pounds.  Every  machine,  when  com- 
pleted, is  hitched  to  steam  belting  and  run  at  al- 


most lightning  speed,  so  as  to  detect  any  break  or 
flaw,  so  that  no  possible  difllculty  to  be  met  with  by 
the  farmer  can  weaken  or  overcome  one  of  these 
machines  after  the  ordeal  they  are  put  through 
before  being  sent  out  of  the  factory.  It  is  the  pride 
of  the  proprietors  of  this  establishment,  that  every 
part  of  their  machine,  however  small,  is  made  at 
their  own  works,  and  is  made  well.  The  public  is 
therefore  insured  against  unsound  wood  work,  in- 
ferior knives,  and  imperfect  castings  in  these  ma- 
chines. Expert  mechanics  and  engineers  are  con- 
stantly employed  in  supervising.  Improving,  and 
perfecting  them,  and,  being  well  paid  for  their  skill, 
are  zealous  in  their  efforts  to  serve  their  employers. 
Mr.  Osborne  is  ably  assisted  in  the  management  of 
this  vast  business  by  Mr.  John  H.  Osborne,  who 
possesses  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  business, 
and  acts  as  Secretary ;  and  by  Mr.  Gorton  W.  Allen, 
an  energetifc  and  accomplished  business  man,  who  is 
the  Treasurer  of  the  company.  The  concern,  in 
order  to  deal  more  directly  with  its  extensive  pat- 
ronage, has  established  branch  offices  in  every  part 
of  the  world;  the  piincipal  being  located  at  Chicago, 
Cleveland,  St.  Louis,  Philadelphia,  Dallas,  San 
Francisco,  Salt  Lake  City,  and  Portland,  in  the 
United  States  ;  and  at  Liverpool,  Paris,  Bremen, 
Christ  Church,  New  Zealand  ;  Sidney,  New  South 
Wales  ;  Melbourne,  Victoria ;  Adelaide,  South 
Australia ;  and  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Ayres, 
South  America.  Probably  no  citizen  of  Auburn  is 
held  in  greater  esteem  than  Mr.  Osborne,  the  head 
and  front  of  this  vast  manufacturing  company.  On 
different  occasions,  prominent  gentlemen  in  his 
neighborhood,  who  are  well  acquainted  with  him, 
and  who  have  watched  his  career  closely  and  ob- 
served, with  interest  and  gratification,  the  energy  he 
has  displayed  in  promoting  Uie  industrial  growth  of 
Auburn,  have  expressed  their  opinion  of  him  in 
the  terse,  epigrammatic  manner  peculiar  to  American 
business  men.  Said  one  of  these,  himself  a  practi- 
cal man  of  affairs,  and  having  a  military  pre-emi- 
nence in  the  community :  "  Mr.  Osborne  has  done 
more  for  Auburn  than  any  man  in  it."  Another, 
whose  nature  led  him  to  appreciate  the  buoyancy  of 
his  friend's  temperament,  said  :  "With  all  his  ener- 
gy and  ability,  and  carrying  the  load  and  strain  he 
does,  it  is  remarkable  how  mellow  and  good-na- 
tured Mr.  Osborne  is."  That  he  keeps  pace  with 
the  requirements  of  his  prominent  position  and  the 
demands  made  upon  his  strength,  intellect,  and  re- 
sources, is  testified  by  his  success.  Mr.  Osborne 
has  been  twice  honored  by  the  citizens  of  Auburn, 
in  his  election  to  the  Mayoralty  In  1878  and  1879-80, 
and  he  is  connected  as  trustee  and  director 
with  a  number  of  the  principal  business,  educa- 
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tional,  and  charitable  corporations  of  Auburn,  and 
evinces  the  same  interest  in  the  proper  management 
of  their  affairs  that  he  does  in  his  personal  concerns. 
As  a  Consequence  he  is  highly  esteemed  in  the  nu- 
merous and  responsible  official  trusts,  in  which  his 
name  has  come  to  be  synonymous  with  straightfor- 
ward and  successful  management.  On  the  3d  of 
September,  1851,  Mr.  Osborne  married  Miss  Eliza, 
daughter  of  David  Wright,  a  worthy  citizen  of  Au- 
burn, who,  having  been  the  partaker  of  her  hus- 
band's earlier  struggles,  now  shares  with  him  in  the 
grand  success  with  which,  through  noble,  untiring, 
and  honorable  effort,  they  have  been  so  worthily 
crowned.  Four  children  have  been  born  to  them  : 
Emily,  born  June  30th,  1853 ;  Florence,  born  March 
9th,  1856— died  February  8th,  1877  ;  Thomas  Mott, 
born  September  33d,  1859  ;  and  Helen,  born  Septem- 
ber 33d,  1865. 


PAYNE,  HON.  SERENO  E.,  of  Auburn,  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  the  Twenty-sixth  Con. 
gressional  District,  composed  of  Seneca, 
Cayuga,  and  Wayne  counties,  was  born  in  Hamil- 
ton, Madison  county,  N.  Y.,  June  36th,  1843.  Mr. 
Payne  comes  of  a  family,  which,  through  several 
of  its  members,  has  already  achieved  considerable 
prominence.  His  grandfather,  a  public-spirited 
citizen  of  Madison  county,  N.  Y.,  was  an  intelli- 
gent and  vigorous  advocate  of  the  cause  of  public 
education,  and,  with  his  brother,  gave  to  Madison 
University,  at  Hamilton,  the  extensive  tract  of  land 
upon  which  its  buildings  are  erected,  and  also  a 
large  sum  of  money  towards  its  endowment.  His 
father,  William  W.  Payne,  a  prosperous  and 
respected  farmer,  was  a  native  of  Hamilton,  but 
spent  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  in  Sennett, 
Cayuga  county,  where  he  died  in  1863  :  in  his  day 
he  paid  considerable  attention  to  politics,  and  rep- 
resented his  fellow  citizens  in  the  State  Assembly 
in  1859  and  1860  :  his  wife,  Mrs.  Betsey  Payne, 
the  mother  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  a 
daughter  of  David  S.  Sears,  one  of  the  early  settlers 
of  Sennett :  she  died  in  1867.  When  young  Payne 
had  mastered  the  rudiments  of  his  education  in  the 
local  schools  he  was  sent  to  the  Academy  at  Auburn, 
where  he  was  fitted  for  college.  In  due  time  he 
entered  Rochester  University,  then  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  learned  Doctor  Anderson,  from  which 
he  was  graduated  in  1864.  The  profession  of  law 
having  more  attraction  for  him  than  any  other,  and 
seeming  to  afford  the  most  wholesome  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  his  tastes  and  abilities,  he  entered  the 
office  of  Messrs.  Cox  &  Avery,  prominent  lawyers 


in  Auburn,  and  in  June,  1866,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  at  Rochester.  In  1868  he  was  placed  in  nomi- 
nation by  the  Republicans  for  the  office  of  City 
Clerk  of  Auburn,  and  elected,  retaining  the 
office  till  1871.  In  1871  and  1873  he  held  the  office 
of  Supervisor  of  Auburn,  and,  at  the  close  of  the 
latter  yfear,  was  elected  District  Attorney  by  a  very 
complimentary  vote,  and  was  re-elected  to  the  office 
in  1875,  serving  until  the  expiration  of  the  term  in 
1878,  when  he  declined  a  renomination,  the  unusually 
arduous  duties  of  the  office  during  his  incumbency 
having  seriously  threatened  the  permanent  impair- 
ment of  his  health,  despite  a  naturally  strong  constitu- 
tion. His  abilities,  however,  were  recognized  as  too 
valuable  to  the  community  to  permit  his  retirement 
from  public  life,  and  in  1879  he  was  elected  a 
School  Commissioner  and  President  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  Auburn  for  a  term  of  three  years,  a 
position  which  his  university  education  and  warm 
interest  in  public  instruction  qualified  him  to  fill 
with  distinction.  Mr.  Payne's  career  as  a  lawyer 
has  been  an  unusually  interesting  and  exceedingly 
laborious  one.  While  holding  the  District  Attor- 
neyship it  became  his  duty  to  prosecute  in  no  less 
than  fifteen  capital  cases,  in  three  of  which  the  pris- 
oners were  acquitted,  one  being  a  woman.  Of  the 
twelve  cases  in  which  conviction  took  place,  five  were 
for  murder  in  the  first  degree,  and  three  for  murder 
in  the  second  degree,  the  remaining  four  being  for 
manslaughter  in  various  degrees.  It  is  note- 
worthy that,  although  the  cases  of  the  several  pris- 
oners convicted  in  the  first  degree  were  carried  to 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  all  but  one  of  the  verdicts 
were  sustained.  In  the  case  where  a  new  trial  was 
ordered,  the  prisoner  was  convicted  of  manslaugh- 
ter in  the  third  degree.  A  brief  history  of  one  of 
these  capital  cases  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  pe- 
culiar chances  and  influences  which  frequently  con- 
spire to  shield,  criminals  of  the  more  dangerous  sort 
from  the  full  severity  of  the  law.  This  case,  that 
of  Charles  Eggler,  convicted  of  murder  in  the  first 
degree,  was  taken  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  which 
sustained  the  conviction.  Pending  the  appeal,  how 
ever,  the  German  Consul  became  interested  in  the 
fate  of  Eggler,  who  was  a  native  of  the  Duchy  of 
Baden-Baden,  and  ascertained  that  there  was  an  old 
treaty  made  with  the  United  States  Government 
when  Baden-Baden  was  an  independent  State, 
which  provided  that  natives  of  either  country,  con- 
victed in  the  other  of  crime,  might  be  returned, 
after  conviction,  to  their  own  country,  where  the 
punishment  adjudged  could  be  carried  into  effect. 
Eggler's  counsel  thereupon  made  application  to 
Governor  Dix  for  the  conditional  pardon  of  his 
client,  and,  without  any  notice  having  been  given 
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District  Attorney  Payne,  the  Governor  accorded 
the  pardon  as  desired,  upon  the  condition  that  the 
sentence  of  the  law  be  executed  in  Baden-Baden. 
The  criminal  was  taken  to  Baden-Baden,  where, 
being  put  through  a  form  of  trial,  he  was  con- 
victed of  manslaughter  and  sentenced  to  twenty 
months  imprisonment  at  hard  labor.  Among  the 
prominent  cases  in  which  Mr.  Payne  has  acted,  was 
that  of  Frank  M.  Baker,  convicted,  under  three  in- 
dictments, of  bigamy.  In  this  case,  which  became 
quite  celebrated,  and  which  now  furnishes  a  dis- 
tinguished legal  precedent,  Mr.  Payne's  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law  was  questioned,  and  the  General 
Term  ordered  a  new  trial.  In  behalf  of  the  people 
Mr.  Payne  took  the  case  to  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
where  Judge  Folger,  on  the  pari  of  the  Bench,  pro- 
nounced an  elaborate  opinion,  fully  sustaining 
that  of  the  energetic  and  able  District  Attorney. 
Briefly  stated,  the  details  of  this  important  case  are 
as  follows  :  The  prisoner,  Baker,  was  married  to 
one  Sallie  West  in  1871,  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  and, 
while  she  was  still  living,  he,  in  November,  1874, 
married  Eunice  Nelson,  at  Auburn.  The  question 
as  presented  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  as  ably 
argued  on  the  18th  of  December,  1878,  by  Mr. 
Payne,  assisted  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Sheldon,  of  Roches- 
ter, was  :  "  Can  a  Court  in  another  State  adjudge  to 
be  dissolved  and  at  an  end  the  matrimonial  relation 
of  a  citizen  of  this  (New  York)  State,  domiciled  and 
actually  abiding  here,  throughout  the  pendency  of 
the  judicial  proceedings  there,  without  a  voluntary 
appearance  by  him  therein,  and  with  no  actual  no- 
tice to  him  thereof,  and  without  personal  service 
of  process  on  him  in  that  State  ? "  The  defendant 
in  error  (Baker)  offered  in  evidence  an  exemplified 
copy  of  the  record  of  the  judgment  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  of  Seneca  county,  Ohio,  in  an 
action  by  Sallie  West  against  him  for  divorce.  The 
record  showed  proof  of  service  of  process  on  defend- 
ant by  publication  :  there  was  no  personal  appear- 
ance by  him.  The  judgment  purported  to  dissolve 
the  marriage  on  the  ground  of  "gross  neglect  of 
duty"  on  his  part.  The  statute  of  Ohio  was  also 
offered  in  evidence,  by  which  it  appeared  that  the 
proceedings  of  said  action  were  regular  and  suffi- 
cient, and  that  the  judgment  was  valid  and  binding 
under  the  laws  of  that  State.  Said  evidence  was 
objected  to  by  Mr.  Payne,  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
upon  the  ground  that  the  court  had  no  jurisdiction 
over  the  defendant.  Baker,  or  in  the  subject  matter 
of  the  charge  against  him.  Mr.  Payne  likewise  con- 
tended that  the  constitutional  provision,  that  full 
faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  State  to  the 
judicial  proceedings  of  any  other  State,  is  limited  to 
cases  where  the  courts  have  obtained  jurisdiction, 


both  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  action  and  of  the 
party.  On  January  21st,  1879,  Hon.  Judge  Folger 
gave  the  opinion  in  a  learned  and  able  decision,  hold- 
ing that  the  evidence  offered  by  the  defendant  in 
error  was  incompetent  for  any  purpose,  save  as 
showing  the  intent  of  defendant,  and  receiving  the 
evidence  for  that  purpose  only.  The  Court  held 
that  under  the  interpretation  of  the  law  of  this  State, 
as  declared  by  its  Courts,  the  question  in  the  case  of 
Baker  must  be  answered  in  the  negative  ;  consequent- 
ly it  reversed  the  judgment  of  the  General  Term 
granting  anew  trial,  and  affirmed  that  of  the  Court  of 
Sessions,  convicting  Baker  of  the  crime  of  bigamy. 
The  above  case  is  now  frequently  cited  as  the 
most  important  precedent  bearing  upon  the  point 
involved.  On  quitting  the  office  of  District  Attor- 
ney, Mr.  Payne  resumed  the  general  practice  of  law 
in  Auburn,  giving  special  attention  to  civil  suits, 
and  to  wills,  estates,  and  the  like,  and  speedily 
found  himself  in  possession  of  an  extensive  and  lu- 
crative business.  Apart  from  his  profession,  his  in- 
terests are  linked  with  those  of  the  city  of  his  resi- 
dence by  a  commercial  tie,  he  being  a  Director  and 
Vice-President  of  the  Auburn  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, which  does  a  large  business  in  the  manufacture 
of  agricultural  implements.  He  is  also  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  and,  for  many 
years,  has  been  a  Trustee  of  the  First  Baptist  Church, 
of  Auburn.  Although  still  a  young  man,  Mr.  Payne 
has  already  made  his  mark,  and  his  fellow  citizens 
have  long  regarded  him  as  one  of  their  leading  rep- 
resentatives. This  was  abundantly  proved  by  his 
selection  in  the  fall  of  1882  as  a  fitting  person  to  be 
intrusted  with  the  interests  of  his  district  in  the  Na- 
tional Congress.  In  that  year  the  temporary  divi- 
sion of  the  Republicans  of  the  State  of  New  York 
into  two  parties,  known  respectively  as  the  "Stal- 
warts" and  the  "  Half-Breeds,"  placed  in  jeopardy 
the  party  representation  in  Congress.  At  the  Con- 
vention in  the  Twenty- sixth  Congressional  District, 
held  in  the  month  of  October,  many  of  the  dele- 
gates were  of  opinion  that,  rather  than  run  the  risk 
of  a  failure  at  the  polls  by  the  re-nomination  of  their 
representative  then  in  Congress,  it  would  be  advisa- 
ble to  place  another,  and  possibly  stronger,  man  on 
the  ticket.  The  name  of  Mr.  Payne,  who  belonged 
to  the  "Half -Breed"  section  of  the  party,  was  at 
once  brought  forward,  and,  after  several  ballots, 
was  agreed  upon,  and  the  nomination  was  made 
unanimous.  His  opponent  on  the  Democratic  ticket 
was  Mr.  Jasper  N.  Hammond,  of  Seneca  Falls,  also 
a  lawyer,  an  old  resident  of  the  district,  and  a  man 
of  most  excellent  professional  and  private  reputa. 
tion.  The  canvass  which  followed  was  prosecuted 
with   unusual   vigor,  but  resulted   in   Mr.    Payne's 
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election  to  the  Forty-eighth  Congress  by  a  decided 
majority  of  votes.  In  this  connection  it  is  of  inter- 
est to  state  that  the  Hon.  Henry  B.  Payne,  of  Ohio, 
who  was  at  one  time  prominently  mentioned  as  the 
possible  candidate  of  the  Democratic  party  for  the 
Presidency,  is  an  uncle  of  Mr.  Payne.  On  the  33d 
of  April,  1-873,  Mr.  Payne  married  Miss  F.  Ger- 
trude, daughter  of  Mr.  O.  P.  Knapp,  one  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Auburn  Advertiser.  By  this  mar- 
riage he  has  one  child — William  K.  Payne,  born 
June  3d,  1874. 


POMEROY,  HON.  THEODORE  M.,  of  Auburn, 
ex-member  of  the  State  and  National  Legisla- 
tures, Vice-President  of  the  American  Express 
Co.,  and  one  of  the  firm  of  Wm.  H.  Seward  &  Com- 
pany, Bankers,  was  born  at  Cayuga,  Cayuga  county. 
New  York,  on  December  31st,  1824.  He  was  the 
second  son  of  Rev.  Medad  and  Lilly  Maxwell  Pome- 
roy,  and  the  fourth  child  in  a  family  of  nine.  His 
father  was  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  whose  life  was 
spent  in  an  active  ministry  in  Central  New  York, 
and  who  died  at  Auburn  in  1868.  The  father  hav- 
ing removed  to  Elbridge,  Onondaga  county,  N.  Y., 
in  the  year  1833,  Theodore  was  prepared  for  college 
at  the  Munroe  Collegiate  Institute,  which  had  been 
founded  in  that  year  by  the  beneficence  of  Nathan 
Munroe,  of  that  village,  and,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he 
was  admitted,  in  the  fall  of  1840,  to  the  junior  class 
of  Hamilton  College.  From  Hamilton  College  he 
was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1843,  ranking  in  the 
first  division  of  six,  in  his  class  of  twenty-three,  and 
being  awarded  the  honor  of  the  classical  oration 
for  commencement.  On  the  first  day  of  May,  1843, 
he  removed  to  Auburn,  where  he  has  since  con- 
tinued to  reside,  and  entered,  as  a  student,  the  law 
ofB.ce  just  established  by  George  Underwood,  as 
attorney,  and  William  H.  Seward,  as  counsel,  and 
there  prosecuted  the  study  of  the  law  until  his  ad- 
mission to  practice  as  attorney  at  the  last  term  of 
the  old  Supreme  Court  held  at  the  city  of  New 
York  in  May,  1846.  During  this  period  Mr.  Under- 
wood had  withdrawn  from  the  firm,  and  been 
succeeded  by  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Blatchford  (the 
late  Hon.  Christopher  Morgan  of  Auburn,  and  Hon. 
Samuel  Blatchford,  now  one  of  the  associate  Jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States)  as 
attorneys.  His  only  resources,  when  he  came  to 
Auburn,  were  a  few  dollars  saved  from  teaching 
school  during  the  previous  winter ;  but  with  the 
kind  assistance  of  his  uncle,  Thompson  Maxwell, 
and  of  the  sons  of  his  uncle,  Wyman  Maxwell, 
then  residents  at  Auburn  ;  teaching  District  School 


in  an  adjoining  town  for  a  winter,  and  at  times 
assisting  Prof.  Hopkins  in  the  Auburn  Academy, 
copying,,  etc.,  he  struggled  through.  In  1847  and 
1848  he  was  elected  Village  Clerk,  and.  Auburn  hav- 
ing been  incorporated  as  a  city,  he  was  elected  City 
Clerk  successively  in  1849  and  1850.  During  part 
of  the  year  1847  he  had  a_desk  in  the  ofilce  of  the 
late  Parliament  Bronson,  Esq.,  and  for  about  two 
years  afterwards  in  the  oflSce  of  David  Wright,  Esq., 
whom  he  assisted  in  his  practice.  In  1849  he  opened 
a  law  office  in  connection  with  the  late  William 
Allen,  Esq.,  under  the  firm  of  Allen  &  Pomeroy, 
which  continued  nntil  1855,  when  he  formed  a  part- 
nership with  David  Wright',  Esq.,  under  the  firm  of 
Wright  &  Pomeroy,  which  existed  until  1868.  Hav- 
ing gained  some  little  position  in  the  profession,  he 
was,  in  the  fall  of  1850,  nominated  by  the  Whig 
party  of  Cayuga  county  as  its  candidate  for  District 
Attorney.  Party  lines  were  then  very  strictly  drawn, 
and  the  two  political  parties  in  the  county  so  evenly 
divided  as  to  leave  the  result  always  a  matter  of 
doubt.  He  was,  however,  elected,  together  with 
one  other  candidate  upon  the  same  ticket,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  about  one  hundred  :  the  remainder  of  the 
Democratic  county  ticket  receiving  a  majority 
of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty.  He  had  encoun- 
tered some  opposition  within  his  own  party  in  his 
election,  by  reason  of  his  youthfulness  and  inexpe- 
rience ;  but  the  first  cause  he  was  called  upon  offi- 
cially to  try  was  that  of  John  Baham,  then  under 
indictment  for  the  murder  of  Adler,  a  pedler. 
The  trial  began  early  in  January  1851,  and 
lasted  two  weeks,  resulting  in  a  verdict  of  guilty. 
The  successful  prosecution  of  this  indictment, 
resting  entirely  upon  circumstantial  evidence, 
against  a  defence  conducted  by  George  Rathborn, 
Paris  G.  Clark,  and  Samuel  Blatchford,  ended  all 
cavil,  and  at  once  established  him  firmly  in  his  pro- 
fession. The  late  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Johnson,  the 
presiding  Judge  at  the  trial,  near  the  close  of  his 
long  judicial  career,  pronounced  it  the  best  pre- 
sented case  of  circumstantial  evidence  he  had  ever 
known,  and  stated  his  intention,  even  then,  to  pre- 
pare the  case  for  permanent  preservation.  Mr. 
Pomeroy  was  re-nominated  by  the  same  party  in 
1853,  and  re-elected  by  a  large  majority.  In  the 
fall  of  1856  he  was  nominated  by  the  Republican 
party  as  candidate  for  Member  of  Assembly  from 
the  Second  District  of  Cayuga  county,  and  elected  ; 
and  as  such  served  in  the  Legislature  of  1857.  As 
one  of  the  Committee  on  Cities,  of  the  Assembly 
in  that  session,  he  was  largely  instrumental  in 
shaping  the  legislation  of  that  year  respecting  the 
government  of  cities,  and  especially  in  securing  the 
passage  of  the  famous  "Metropolitan  Police  Bill," 
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which  was  intrusted  to  his  personal  charge  during 
the  various  stages  of  its  consideration.     For  private 
reasons  he  declined  a  re-nomination  to  the  Assem- 
bly.    In  1858  he  was  one  of  the  delegates   from 
Cayuga  county  to  the  Republican  State  Convention. 
It  was  desired  and  expected  by  Mr.  Thurlow  Weed, 
then  the  dominant  power  of  the  party  in  the  State, 
that  a  fusion  State  ticket  should  be  made  with  the 
"Know  Nothings."    To  that  end  the  conventions 
of  the  two  parties  were  called  at  Syracuse  for  the 
same  day.     Soon  after  the  assembling  of  the  con- 
ventions, a  committe  of  eight  from  each  convention 
was  appointed  to  confer  upon  apian  of  joint  action, 
and  to  make  a  joint  report  to  each  convention.     A 
majority  report,  favoring  a  joint  ticket,  was  soon 
presented,   signed  by  the  entire  joint  committee, 
with  the  exception  of  two  Republicans,  who  pre- 
sented a  minority  and  adverse  report.   The  majority 
report  was  at  once  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
"  Know  Nothing"  convention,  and,  upon  its  presen- 
tation to  the  Republican  convention,  was  expected 
by  its  friends  to  be  adopted  by  a  large  majority.  As 
the  question  was  about  being  taken,  Mr.  Pomeroy, 
although  politically  in  accord  within  the  party  with 
Mr.  Weed,  and  an  ardent  supporter  of  Mr.  Seward, 
indignant  at  what  he  believed  would  be  a  base  com- 
promise of  the  promising  position  of  the  Republican 
party,  then  just  organized,  took  the  floor,  and  in  an 
impromptu  speech  of  twenty  minutes,  of  bitter  de- 
nunciation of  the  position  of  Ihe  "  Know  Nothing" 
party  and  of  vivid  appeal  to  the  better  aspirations 
of  the  Republican  organization,  so  aroused  the  con- 
vention that,  without  further  discussion,  the  friends 
of  fusion  asked  a  brief  adjournment  of  the  conven- 
tion.    The  adjournment  was  granted,  and,  on  re-as- 
sembling, the  majority  report  was  withdrawn,  and 
a  clean  Republican  ticket,  with  Edwin  D.  Morgan 
at  its  head  as  candidate  for  Governor,  was  nomi- 
nated   with    great  enthusiasm,   and  triumphantly 
elected.     That  "  Know  Nothing  "  State  convention 
was  the  last  ever  held  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
In  the  spring  of  1860,  Mr.  Popieroy  was  appointed 
one  of  the  Delegates  from  his  State  to  the  National 
Republican  Convention  held  at  Chicago,  and  acted 
as  Secretary  of  the  delegation  in  their  deliberations. 
Being  a  resident  of  Auburn,  no  one  felt  more  keen- 
ly than  he  the  overwhelming  disappointment  caused 
by  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Seward,  nor  accepted  the  re- 
sult with  a  stronger  sense  of  duty  to  the  party  to 
which  he  belonged.     In  the  fall  of  1860,  he  was 
placed  in  nomination  for  Member  of  Congress  by 
the  Republicans  of  the  then  Twenty-fifth  Congres- 
sional District,  composed  of  the  counties  of  Cayuga 
and  Wayne,  and  elected  by  an  unprecedented  ma- 
jority, taking  his  seat,  for  the  first  time,  at  the  extra 


session  of  the  Thirty-seventh  Congress  convened  by 
the  President,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1861.     In  1862, 
1864,  and  1866,  he  was  renominated  for  Member  of 
Congress  from  the  then  Twenty-sixth  Congressional 
District,  comprising  the  counties  of  Cayuga,  Wayne, 
and  Seneca,  by  acclamation,  and  each  tiroe  re-elected 
by  a  large  majority.     His  entire  term  of  service  as 
Member  of  Congress  comprised  the  37th,  38th,  39th, 
and  40th  terms  of  Congress,  and  the  entire  period  of 
the  administrations  of  Presidents  Lincoln  and  John- 
son. His  principal  positions  upon  committees  in  Con- 
gress were  during  the  terms  of  the  37th  and  38th 
Congress,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  during  the  39th  and  40th,  as  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency.     His 
attention  was  mainly  directed  to  the  financial  ques- 
tions growing  out  of  the  war,  and  subsequent  events 
have  justified  the  correctness  of  the  opinions  he  then 
held    and    expressed    upon   those   questions.      He 
was  frequently  called  to  preside  over  the  delibera- 
tions of  Congress  as  Chairman  when  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  and,  in  the  Speaker's  chair,  displayed 
complete  familiarity  with  parliamentary  law,  and 
marked  ability  as  a  presiding  oflBcer.     Upon  the 
resignation  by  Mr.  Colfax  of  his  office  as  Speaker, 
near  the  close  of  the  40th  Congress,  Mr.  Pomeroy 
was  unanimously  elected  to  fill  his  post,  and  served 
as  Speaker  during  the  closing  hours  of  that  session. 
In  the  course  of  a  brief   but  impressive  address 
upon  .assuming  the  chair,  he  said  :  "It  has  been  my 
pleasure,  for  eight  years,  to  mingle  humbly  in  the 
labors  of  this  House  ;  and  in  retiring,  as  I  expect  to 
do,  within  a  brief  period,  forever  from  all  official 
connection  with  the  American  Congress,   I  carry 
with  me  at  least  this  gratification  :  that,  in  all  these 
years,  I  have  never,  upon  this  flooi-,  received  from 
a  member  of  this  House  one  word  of  unkindness, 
nor  one  act    of    disrespect.     *    *    »    There  is  a 
significance   which    a    man   must    be    dififerently 
constituted    from    myself,    if    he    can    ever    for- 
get,  which  arises  from   the  kind  personal  consid- 
eration   which    is    involved    in    my    unanimous 
election    to    this   most    honorable  position."    The 
House     unanimously     adopted     a     resolution    of 
thanks  for  "the  very  able,  dignified,  and  impartial 
manner  in  which  he  has  discharged  the  duties  of 
speaker  for  the  brief  but  very  trying  period  during 
which  he  has  occupied  the  chair."    The  Fortieth 
Congress  expired  by  limitation  of  law  at  noonday  of 
March  4th,  1869,  and  the  Speaker  pronounced  it  ad- 
journed sine  die,  closing  his  remarks  with  the  fol- 
lowing words :  "  Our  personal  relations,  our  sym- 
pathies, our  kindnesses,  all  the  ties  that  bind  us  to 
each  other  will  for  ever  live  as  part  of  ourselves." 
In  1875  and  1876,   Mr.   Pomeroy  was  elected  and 
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served  as  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Auburn,  and  in  1877, 
although  not  a  candidate  for,  nor  desiring  the  office, 
was  nominated  by  the  Republicans  of  the  25th 
Senatorial  District,  comprising  the  counties  of 
Cayuga  and  Wayne,  for  State  Senator,  and  elected ; 
serving  as  such  during  the  years  of  1878  and  1879, 
holding  during  his  term  the  position  of  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Cities.  In  1876  Mr.  Pomeroy 
was  one  of  the  Delegates-at-Large  from  his  State 
to  the  Republican  National  Convention  held  at  Cin- 
cinnati, where  he  was  made  Chairman  of  the  dele- 
gation, and  was  also  chosen  temporary  Chairman  of 
the  Convention.  In  1866  he  became  connected  with 
the  express  business,  and  upon  the  reorganization  of 
the  American  Express  Company,  in  1868,  was  made 
Vice-President  and  one  of  its  Executive  Committee, 
and  has  since  been  actively  engaged  in  the  discharge 
of  his  official  duties  to  such  company.  He  was  also 
admitted  in  1869  to  a  partnership  in  the  banking 
house  of  William  H.  Seward  &  Co.,  of  Auburn,  one 
of  the  most  prominent  and  successful  banking  insti- 
tutions in  the  State.  Withdrawing  in  1869  from 
the  practice  of  the  profession  of  the  law,  he  has, 
since  that  time,  devoted  himself  entirely  to  active 
business;  and,  although  connected  as  Trustee 
with  the  Cayuga  County  Savings  Bank,  and  the 
Home  for  the  Friendless ;  and  as  Director 
with  the  Oswego  Starch  Factory,  the  Auburn  Water 
Works  Company,  and  the  Auburn  Tool  Company, 
his  time  and  attention  have  been  principally  given 
to  the  currrent  business  of  the  banking  house  and 
of  the  American  Express  Company.  On  Septem- 
ber 4th,  1855,  Mr.  Pomeroy  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Elizabeth  Leitch  Watson,  second  daughter  of 
the  late  Robert  Watson,  Esq.,  of  Auburn.  Five 
children  have  been  born  of  this  marriage,  viz. :  Janet 
Watson,  Lillias,  .losephine,  Robert  Watson,  and 
Theodore.  The  happy  family  circle  was  broken 
in  July,  1883,  by  the  death  of  the  eldest, 
Janet  W.,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four.  Through- 
out an  active  and  eventful  life  Mr.  Pomei-oy  has 
offered  a  noteworthy  example  of  rare  talent, 
employed  without  the  sacrifice  of  personal  or  politi- 
cal integrity  to  promote  advancement.  Honors  and 
office  have  sought  the  man,  not  the  man  office ; 
and  each  new  position  he  has  adorned  by  a  manner 
full  of  frankness  and  genial  courtesy,  adding  the 
graces  of  the  gentleman  to  marked  ability  both  as 
orator  and  writer,  no  less  pronounced  than  the  keen 
discernment  and  tact  that  distinguished  his  legal 
career.  The  portrait  of  Mr.  Pomeroy,  accompanying 
this  biographical  sketch,  was  executed  in  1868,  and 
appeared  in  a  volume  styled  "History  of  Congress : 
The  Fortieth  Congress  of  the  United  States,  1867- 
X869,"  edited  by  William  Horatio  Barnes,  A.  M. 


SEYMOUR,  JAMES  S.,  a  well  known  banker 
and  philanthropist,  and  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  President  of  the  Bank  of  Auburn, 
was  born  in  West  Hartford,  Conn.,  April  ISth,  1791, 
and  died  in  Auburn,  December  3d,  1875.  The  first 
ancestor  of  Mr.  Seymour  who  came  to  America  was 
Richard  Seamore,  or  Seymour  (the  name  was  origi- 
nally St.  Maur),  who,  as  early  as  1639,  was  a  land- 
holder in  the  town  of  Hartford.  Timothy  Seymour, 
a  lineal  descendant  of  Ihis  Richard,  and  father  of 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  himself  a  native  of 
Hartford,  and  one  of  its  most  esteemed  citizens.  At 
one  time  he  possessed  considerable  wealth,  but 
reverses  of  fortune  came,  and  at  his  death  his 
family  were  in  somewhat  limited  circumstances. 
The  wife  of  Timothy  Seymour  was  a  descendant 
of  the  godly  Puritan  minister,  Thomas  Hooker, 
who  fled,  with  a  chosen  company,  from  persecution 
in  England  to  the  vicinity  of  Boston  in  1633,  where 
the  devoted  band  was  organized  as  a  church,  of 
whicli  he  was  made  pastor ;  and  in  June,  1636,  at 
the  head  of  his  congregation,  consisting  of  about 
one  hundred  souls,  crossed  the  wilderness  to  the 
Connecticut  River,  where  they  joined  the  settlement 
of  Hartford,  which  had  been  founded  the  previous 
autumn.  James  was  the  youngest  of  eight  chil- 
dren. He  passed  his  early  life  quietly,  amid  agree- 
able surroundings,  and  grew  up  in  an  atmosphere 
pervaded  by  culture  and  piety.  At  the  time  of  his 
father's  death,  which  occurred  in  1812,  he  became 
a  mercantile  clerk  in  Hartford.  In  the  autumn  of 
1814,  while  the  war  with  Great  Britain  was  still  in 
progress,  he  formed  a  copartnership  with  Samuel 
C  Goodrich,  afterward  widely  known  as  "Peter 
Parley,"  and  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  pocket- 
books,  furnishing  the  capital  for  the  enterprise. 
Mr.  Goodrich,  in  his  "  Recollections  of  a  Lifetime," 
alludes  to  the  circumstance  among  his  earlier  remi- 
niscences, and  tells  us  what  became  of  the  venture. 
He  says  :  "The  return  of  peace  put  an  end  to  the 
enterprise.  We  got  out  of  it  with  a  small  loss ;  and 
my  kind-hearted  partner  pocketed  this,  for  he  had 
money  and  I  had  none.  He  forgave  me,  and  would 
have  done  the  same  had  the  defalcation  been  more 
considerable,  for  he  was  a  true  friend."  Besides 
being  a  thrifty  commercial  centre,  Hartford  was  al- 
ways noted  for  a  high  tone  of  intelligence  and  social 
respectability.  Mr.  Seymour's  circle  of  friends  in- 
cluded many  people  of  rare  intelligence  and  refine- 
ment. Together  with  his  friend,  Mr.  Goodrich,  he 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  formation  of  a  coterie 
of  young  people,  the  presiding  genius  of  which  was 
the  gifted  Mrs.  Sigourney,  then  Miss  Huntley. 
This  association  combined  innocent  recreation  with 
refining  culture,  and   was  called   "  The  Bouquet ;" 
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each  member  taking  the  name  of  some  flower, 
either  a  favorite  or  as  suggesting  some  personal 
characteristic,  Mr.  Seymour's  selection  being  the 
lilac.  A  delightful  allusion  to  this  society,  and  to 
its  members,  is  contained  in  a  charming  lyric  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Seymour  by  Mrs.  Sigourney  in  1831, 
some  two  years  after  her  marriage,  giving,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  flowers,  the  changes,  some  sad  and  others 
pleasant,  which  time  had  wrought  in  the  select 
circle  in  which  they  both  had  found  so  much  happi- 
ness. After  his  unprofltable  enterprise  in  manu- 
facturing, Mr.  Seymour  appears  to  have  found  a 
responsible  position  as  clerk  in  a  Hartford  bank. 
Here  he  remained  until  the  summer  of  1817,  when, 
through  the  agency  of  Mr.  Thomas  Mumford,  one 
of  the  originators  of  the  Bank  of  Auburn  and  its 
first  President,  he  was  appointed  Cashier  in  that  in- 
stitution, entering  upon  his  duties  the  11th  of  Au- 
gust in  that  year,  the  day  the  bank  was  first  opened 
for  business.  Mr.  Seymour  filled  this  position  in  the 
ablest  manner  during  the  terms  of  five  Presidents, 
and,  in  1849,  was  himself  chosen  the  sixth,  remain- 
ing the  presiding  officer  of  the  bank  until  his  death. 
Ever  dealing  with  money  or  its  representative,  and 
often  the  special  guardian  of  personal  property  con- 
fided to  his  management,  it  was  with  him  a  fixed 
principle  to  handle  every  such  trust  for  the  sole  ben- 
efit of  the  individual  to  whom  it  properly  belonged. 
In  this  regard,  not  a  breath  of  suspicion  ever  tainted 
his  name.  On  the  contrary,  his  thorough  honesty, 
not  only  in  transactions  open  to  the  inspection  of  his 
associates,  but  in  this  more  private  stewardship,  is 
the  one  trait  for  which,  in  financial  circles,  he  was 
known  and  honored.  The  ever  occurring  instances 
of  peculation,  embezzlement,  and  fraud,  so  destruc- 
tive of  the  mutual  confidence  on  which  business 
and  social  order  rest,  come  from  another  school 
than  that  in  which  he  was  trained  ;  and  they  could 
find  no  man  to  whom  they  were  more  abhorrent 
and  detestable.  In  the  summer  of  1867  the  Auburn 
National  Bank  observed  its  fiftieth  anniversary  by 
presenting  its  worthy  President  with  a  fitting  testi- 
monial in  recognition  of  his  personal  service  and 
devotion  to  its  interests  during  the  half  century. 
Mr.  Seymdur,  deeming  this  an  appropriate  occasion 
for  his  retirement,  tendered  his  resignation  in  a 
communication  addressed  to  the  Board  of  Directors, 
in  which  he  briefly  reviewed  the  history  of  the 
bank,  modestly  ignoring  his  own  labors  in  achiev- 
ing its  success,  the  credit  of  which  he  ascribed  to 
others,  and  closing  as  follows  : 

"And  now,  as  my  stewardship  with  your  institu- 
tion is  about  to  close,  my  mind  naturally  turns  to 
that  account  we  must  all  give  as  stewards  at  the 
higher  tribunal ;  and,  as  one  after  another  we  are 


called  to  render  that  account,  I  pray  that  each  may 
receive  the  welcome  plaudit,  '  Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant ! ' " 

But  the  proposition  could  not  be  entertained  by 
the  guardians  of  the  bank,  and,  at  their  earnest  so- 
licitation, he  consented  to  remain  in  the  discharge  of 
his  accustomed  duties,  which  he  did  until  smitten 
by  the  stroke  which  terminated  his  life.  This  oc- 
curred eight  years  afterwards,  on  the  date  pre- 
viously given,  and,  though  coming  suddenly, 
was  not  without  some  of  the  premonitions  of 
advanced  age.  He  had  been  at  his  place  in 
the  bank  only  a  day  or  two  before,  and  had 
risen  from  his  bed  about  his  usual  hour  in 
the  morning,  when  almost  immediately  he  was 
seized  with  an  attack,  obstructing  the  arterial  circu- 
lation of  the  brain,  a  form  of  disease  of  that  organ 
arising  from  thrombosis  in  the  cerebral  arteries  im- 
paired by  age.  All  the  circumstances  of  his  death 
were  kindly  ordered.  Surrounded  with  every  need- 
ed attention,  neither  husband  nor  father  could  have 
received  more  delicate  and  loving  ministrations 
from  kindred  who  watched  at  his  couch,  with 
others  who,  by  years  of  domestic  association,  had 
cheered  his  home,  and  were  endeared  to  him  as  if 
bound  by  ties  of  family  affection.  Mr.  Seymour 
survived  all  his  original  associates  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Auburn  Bank,  and  was,  at  his  death,  the 
oldest  bank  officer  in  the  State  of  New  York,  if  not 
in  the  United  States.  In  1817,  when  Mr.  Seymour 
first  settled  in  Auburn,  this  then  new  and  thriving 
village  was  attracting  a  class  of  active,  enterprising 
young  men,  who  were  to  give  shape  to  its  social  and 
religious  history  for  two  generations.  Among  them 
Mr.  Seymour  easily  took  a  fi'ont  rank,  as  much  by 
his  good  breeding  and  social  standing,  as  by  his 
fine  intellect  and  correct  life.  In  1831  he  made  a 
public  profession  of  religion  and  joined  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Auburn,  and  in  1837  he  was 
elected  a  Ruling  Elder  of  that  church,  with  a  special 
mark  of  confidence,  his  name  heading  the  list  of  the 
six  newly  chosen  officers.  This  honor  he  declined, 
but,  five  years  later,  it  was  again  conferred  upon 
him  and  accepted  ;  and  for  the  lengthy  period  of 
forty-three  years  he  fulfilled  its  obligations  and  dis- 
charged its  duties  with  zeal  and  ability.  As  one  of 
the  responsible  guides  in  the  church,  Mr.  Seymour 
was  ever  ready  to  share  its  burdens,  and  nothing  per- 
taining to  its  welfare  escaped  his  notice  or  was  re- 
fused his  co-operation  ;  for,  as  was  justly  said  of 
him,  "he  would  no  more  do  things  by  halves  in  re- 
ligion than  in  finance,  in  the  church  than  in  the 
bank  ;  but  rounded  out  his  duties  to  God  with  the 
same  punctuality  and  exactness  with  which  he  met 
his  obligations  to  men."    One  institution  of  an  edu- 
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cational  and  also  ecclesiastical  character,  in  Au- 
burn, with  which  Mr.  Seymour  was  especially  identi- 
fied, was  the  Theological  Seminary,  of  which  he  was 
a  Trustee  from  1829  to  1845.  He  took  part  in  the 
first  subscription  to  locate  the  Seminary  in  Auburn, 
in  1818,  and  was  its  steadfast  and  cherished  friend 
through  all  its  vicissitudes,  from  the  days  of  strug- 
gling weakness  to  those  of  its  assured  prosperity. 
In  many  ways  alike  creditable  to  his  mind  and 
heart,  he  attached  to  himself  the  professors,  and 
particularly  at  an  early  day,  rdany  of  the  students, 
by  strongest  ties  of  esteem  and  love.  Many  of  those 
who  went  out  from  it  to  conduct  missionary  work 
were  remembered  by  him  in  a  substantial  manner, 
by  systematic  gifts  in  aid  of  the  religious  work  in 
which  they  were  engaged,  and  also  frequently  in 
their  individual  necessities.  The  Orphan  Asylum 
of  Auburn  was  another  institution  in  which  he  took 
a  profound  interest.  Though  never  married,  and 
without  a  family  of  his  own,  no  appeal  more  readily 
reached  his  heart  than  that  which  came  from  help- 
less and  neglected  childhood  ;  and  nothing  appeared 
more  gratifying  to  his  sensibilities  than  such  a 
channel  for  the  continuous  current  of  his  benevo- 
lent feeling.  One  of  the  most  touching  incidents 
of  his  funeral  services  was  the  presence  at  them  of 
the  little  ones  from  this  Asylum,  each  of  whom  laid 
a  simple  flower  on  his  coffin  in  passing  to  take  a 
last  look  at  the  familiar  face  of  the  friend  and  pa 
tron,  mourned  as  a  father.  Mr.  Seymour's  interest 
in  religion  was  as  profound  as  it  was  decidedly  un- 
ostentatious. Largely  through  his  liberality,  the 
chapel  in  Auburn  which  bears  his  name,  was  erect- 
ed, and,  in  addition  to  what  he  gave  in  his  lifetime, 
he  left  residuary  legacies,  which  amounted  to  $13,- 
000  each,  to  this  chapel  and  to  the  First  Presbyte- 
rian Church  of  Auburn.  In  the  legitimate  pursuits 
of  his  business  Mr.  Seymour  acquired  an  ample 
fortune.  He  led  a  life  devoid  of  ostentation,  and 
used  comparatively  little  of  his  wealth  to  minister 
to  his  own  pleasures.  Ko  one  ever  suspected  him 
of  avarice  more  than  of  falsehood  and  dishonesty ; 
and  it  was  said  of  him,  by  one  who  knew  him  well, 
that  the  ambition  to  be  rich  for  the  sake  of  riches 
never  crossed  his  mind.  A  variety  of  little  things 
showed  the  simplicity  and  kindliness  of  his  nature. 
He  was  very  fond  of  fruit  and  flowers,  and  fre- 
quently chose  them  to  convey  friendly  messages. 
He  rarely  wrote  a  letter  on  business  to  a 
friend  without  adding  some  side  communication 
which  he  knew  would  be  pleasing,  or  enclosing  some 
little  memento  to  which  was  attached  some  agreeable 
association.  If  a  book  had  given  him  entertain- 
ment, and  more  especially  spiritual  profit,  he  would 
obtain  copies  of  it  and  distribute  them  where  he  felt 


they  would  be  appreciated.  Even  to  total  strangers 
he  sought  to  be  of  service,  and  in  his  active  days  it 
was  his  custom  to  visit  the  hotels,  Saturday  even- 
ings, to  tender  his  attentions  and  his  pew,  so  that 
they  might  not  feel  neglected  on  the  Sabbath.  His 
kindly  actions  needed  no  rhetorical  appeal  to  stimu- 
late them  :  they  sprang  spontaneously  from  a  heart 
which  was  as  broad  in  its  sympathies  as  it 
was  generous  in  its  impulses.  The  fugitive  slave 
that  came  to  his  door  was  sure  of  help  and  a  kind 
word.  The  orphans  and  widows  in  destitute  cir- 
cumstances elicited  a  truly  fatherly  care.  He  was  a 
compassionate  friend  of  the  drunkard,  despite  his 
vice,  and  a  steadfast  promoter  of  the  cause  of  tem- 
perance both  in  practice  and  pecuniarily,  and  was  a 
firm  believer  in  the  reformatory  power  of  prayer  and 
kindness  combined.  Mr.  Seymour's  friendship  was 
invariably  helpful  and  edifying,  and,  whenever  ac- 
corded, was  sure  to  be  regarded  as  a  boon.  The 
venerable  Prof.  L.  Halsey,  D.  D.,  for  some  years  at- 
tached to  the  Theological  Seminary  in  Auburn, 
declared  him  to  be  "  the  best  model  of  Christianity 
in  ordinary  social  life  "  he  had  ever  known,  adding  : 
"  I  bless  God  that  He  ever  brought  me  to  the  knowl- 
edge and  confidence  of  James  S.  Seymour."  "If 
the  qualities  which  were  most  characteristic  of  him," 
said  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Hawley,  in  his  beautiful 
memorial  discourse  delivered  in  the  First  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  Auburn,  to  which  this  sketch  is  large- 
ly indebted  for  its  facts,  "  were  of  the  less  dazzling 
order,  they  certainly  were  developed  in  rare  combi- 
nation and  into  unusual  prominence.  I  should  be 
justified  in  holding  up  his  example  before  this  com- 
munity, where  he  is  best  known,  as  a  thorough 
business  man,  prompt,  systematic,  diligent,  saga- 
cious, prudent,  trustful,  and  under  all  circumstances 
equal  to  the  place  and  the  occasion.  Neither  should 
I  have  any  hesitation  in  speaking  of  him  as  a  pattern 
of  the  social  virtues,  in  the  relations  of  friendship 
and  common  intercourse — kind  and  courteous,  ever 
respectful  of  the  feelings  of  others  and  of  their  good 
name  ;  benevolent  and  sympathetic  without  vanity, 
and  devoid  of  ostentation."  Mr.  Seymour's  public 
bequests  aggregate  about  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  and,  though  varied  and  numerous,  they  are 
in  each  instance  a  remembrance  of  some  object 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  aid,  in  some  form, 
while  living.  The  following  is  the  list  of  these 
noble  benefactions,  although  it  may  be  said  here, 
that,  on  the  appraisement  of  the  testator's  property, 
they  were  increased  in  value  fully  twenty  per  cent.  : 

To  the  Cayuga  Asylum  for  Destitute  Children,  in 
Auburn,  a  permanent  fund,  interest  only  to  be  used, 
$10,000  ;  to  the  Home  for  the  Friendless,  in  Auburn, 
a  permanent  fund,  the  interest  only  to  be  used, 
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$5,000 ;  to  the  Theological  Seminary,  of  Auburn, 
$5  000 ;  to  the  Congregational  Church,  in  West 
Hartford,  Conn.,  $3,000  ;  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Asylum,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  $5,000  ;  to  the  Hart- 
ford Hospital,  located  in  the  city  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
$5  000  ;  to  the  Theological  Institute  of  Connecticut, 
located  in  Hartford,  $5,000  ;  to  Amherst  College, 
Amherst,  Mass.,  $5,000  ;  to  Oberlin  College,  Oberlm, 
Ohio,  $3,000;  to  Beloit  College,  Beloit,  Wis., 
$3  000  ;  to  the  American  and  Foreign  Christian 
Union,  $5,000  ;  to  the  American  Bible  Society, 
$5,000  ;  to  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society, 
$10,000,  and  in  addition  a  portion  of  the  residuary 
of  the  estate,  which  portion  it  is  estimated  may 
amount  to  $6,000  ;  to  the  Relief  Fund  for  Disabled 
Ministers,  in  connection  with  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  a  portion  of  the  residu- 
ary, estimated  at  $6,000  ;  to  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  Foreign  Missions,  as  above,  esti- 
mated at  $6,000;  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  of  the  city  of  Auburn,  as  above,  esti- 
mated at  $12,000  ;  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Auburn,  as  above,  estimated  at  $12,000 ;  to  the 
Calvary  Church  (known  as  Seymour  Chapel)  in 
Auburn,  as  above,  estimated  at  $12,000  ;  for  the 
purpose  of  founding  a  Hospital  in  the  city  of  Au- 
burn, as  above,  estimated  at  $18,000  ;  for  the  pur- 
pose of  founding  a  Public  Library  in  the  city  of 
Auburn,  $18,000 ;  and  in  addition,  for  the  purpose 
last  mentioned,  the  store  No.  80,  on  the  south  side  of 
Genessee  street,  with  lot  in  the  rear. 

Assuredly  they  furnish  an  example  of  posthumous 
beneficence  worthy  of  imitation,  and  alone  consti- 
tute an  enduring  monument  to  the  noble  donor. 


SEWARD,  GEN.  WILLIAM  H.,  a  well  known 
banker  of  Auburn,  was  born  at  that  place, 
June  18th,  1839  ;  at  which  time  bis  father,  the 
late  Hon.  William  H.  Seward,  was  Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  whose  brilliant  career — as 
such,  and  as  United  States  Senator,  and  finally 
Secretary  of  State,  at  Washington — has  been  sketched 
as  the  opening  subject  in  Volume  II.  of  this  work. 
Frances  A.  Seward,  his  mother,  was  a  daughter  of 
the  late  Hon.  Elijah  Miller,  of  Auburn,  one  of  the 
early  settlers  and  first  Judges  of  Cayuga  county, 
who  built,  in  1816,  the  pioneer  brick  house  of  Au- 
burn, which  has  since  remained  the  family  residence, 
though  from  time  to  time  materially  altered  and  en- 
larged by  Governor  Seward,  and  later  by  General 
Seward  who  now  occupies  it.  Curious  memories 
cluster  around  the  old  homestead.  If  Brigham 
Young,  who  was  one  of  the  journeymen  carpenters 
employed  in  building  it,  had  not  abandoned  his 
trade,  though  perhaps  he  would  have  attained  less 
distinction,  he  might  have  linked  his  memory  with 
nobler  edifices  than  a  Mormon  temple.  The  spacious 
mansion  is  of  pleasing  exterior,  and  is  surrounded 
with  picturesque  grounds  and  stately  shade  trees. 


and  contains    large  and  well  arranged  rooms,   an 
extensive  library,  many  rare  paintings,  engravings, 
and  valuable  relics,  the  collection  of  nearly  a  cen- 
tury, as  well  as  many  unique  curiosities  presented 
to  Governor  Seward  by  the  potentates  of  Europe, 
India,  Siam,  China,  and  Japan.     During  his  early 
childhood  an  affection  of  the  eyes  prevented  young 
Seward's  attendance  at  school,  and  threatened  to  de- 
bar him  from  ordinary  educational  advantages;  but 
this  was  more  than  overcome  by  the  assiduous  care 
of  a  highly  intellectual  and  affectionate  mother,  and 
the  help  of  competent  tutors,   supplemented  by  his 
own  indomitable  energy  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to 
apply  himself  to  study.     Ambitious  of  gaining  an 
independent  living,  he  engaged  as  a  clerk,  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  years,  in  the  hardware  business  at  Au- 
burn,  and  went  from  there,  in  a  year  or  two,  to  the 
wholesale  hardware  establishment  of  Davidson  & 
Viele,  in  Albany,  where  he  remained  about  two  years 
longer.     Having  thus  devoted  some  three  and  a  half 
years  to  his  self-supporting  mercantile  experience, 
he  was  called  to  Washington  by  his  father,  then  in 
the  Senate,   to  act  as  his  private  Secretary  ;  and, 
while  there,  was  enabled  to  further  pursue  the  study 
of  languages  and  mathematics.     Returning  to  Au- 
burn in  1859,  he  took  charge  of  his  father's  business 
affairs  there,   and  commenced,  in  partnership  with 
Mr.    Clinton  D.  McDougall,   the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  letter-press    copying  books,   which  proved 
successful  and  remunerative.    He  was  married,  June 
27th,    1860,    by    the    Rev.   Henry  Fowler,  in  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Auburn,   to  Janet 
McNeil  Watson,  daughter  of  the  late  Robert  Watson 
of  that  city,   on  which  occasion  the  edifice  was  so 
crowded  that  the  wedding  party,  on  arrival,  in  the 
absence  of  ushers  (attendants  not  usual  in  those 
days),    found    entrance    impossible.     One    of    the 
guests,  the  late  Hon.  Christopher  Morgan,   seeing 
the  dilemma,   volunteered  to  open  the  way  to  the 
altar.    Mounting  a  chair,  he  informed  the  good- 
natured  crowd  that,  unless  room  could  be  made  for 
the  bride  and  groom,  there  would  be  no  wedding.  The 
appeal  was  effective.     Late  in  1860  Messrs.  Seward 
&  McDougall,  extending  the  sphere  of  their  opera- 
tions, organized  the  banking  house  of  William  H. 
Seward,  Jr.  &  Co. ,  which,  under  their  active  efforts, 
was  gradually  growing  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war.     Mr.  McDougall  entered  the  army  in  1861, 
leaving  the  senior  partner  to  continue  as  sole  man- 
ager of  the  bank.    The  next  summer  Mr.  Seward 
was  associated  with  Hon.  E.  B.  Morgan  of  Aurora, 
Dr.  Sylvester  Willard  and  William  C.  Beardsley  of 
Auburn,  and   others,  on   a  committee    appointed, 
by  Governor  Morgan,  to  superintend   the    raising 
and   forwarding   of   troops.     Under   their   vigor- 
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0U8  management,  three  regiments  were  raised 
and  dispatched  to  the  front :  the  One  Hundred 
and  Eleventh,  under  Colonel  Jesse  Segoine,  after- 
wards commanded  by  General  0.  D.  McDou- 
gall ;  the  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-eighth,  under 
Colonel  Joseph  Welling,  of  Wayne  county,  of 
which  Mr.  Seward  was  chosen  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel ;  and  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixtieth,  under 
Colonel  Chas.  C.  Dwight.  Mr.  Seward's  acceptance 
of  a  military  commission  involved  not  merely  the 
embarrassment  of  a  separation  from  his  young  fam- 
ily, but  the  difficult  question  of  leaving  a  growing 
banking  business,  reasonably  well  established, 
though  still  largely  dependent  upon  his  personal 
exertions.  The  critical  condition  of  the  country 
seemed,  however,  to  require  such  sacrifices  on  the 
part  of  its  young  men.  The  problem  was  solved  by 
an  arrangement  with  the  late  James  S.  Seymour, 
Sr.,  then  President  of  the  Bank  of  Auburn,  who 
generously  consented  to  become  a  general  partner 
and  supervise  the  affairs  of  the  banking  house  with 
the  late  Judge  F.  G.  Day,  who  was  already  its 
Cashier,  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Seward.  A 
wealthy  man,  well  advanced  in  years,  Mr.  Seymour 
naturally  shrank  from  assuming  new  and  unneces- 
sary responsibilities,  and,  when  at  first  the  subject 
was  mentioned,  declined  absolutely.  But  after- 
wards said  he  would  carefully  consider  the  request, 
and  give  his  answer  the  following  day.  Appearing 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  at  Mr.  Seward's  door, 
he  thus  announced  his  decision  :  "  After  a  sleep- 
less night's  consideration,  I  have  concluded  that,  as 
I  am  too  old  to  go  to  war,  and  as  you  are  young  and 
can  go,  I  ought  to  do  my  share,  and  will  assume 
the  responsibility  of  the  care  of  your  bank  while 
you  are  away.  Make  your  arrangements  and  have 
your  papers  drawn  as  soon  as  you  like  ;  only,  be  it 
understood,  that  enabling  you  to  go  is  my  sole 
compensation  :  I  want  no  pecuniary  reward."  Mr. 
Seward's  early  connection  with  one  of  the  local  mil- 
itia organizations  now  served  him  in  good  turn,  and 
enabled  him  not  only  to  act  as  field  officer,  but,  in 
part,  as  drill-master  of  his  raw  regiment.  The  One 
Hundred  and  Thirty-eighth  New  York  Volunteers 
was  composed  of  companies  recruited  in  Cayuga 
and  Wayne  counties,  in  about  equal  numbers.  It 
left  Auburn  in  September,  1862,  for  the  new  fortifi- 
cations then  in  process  of  construction  northeast  of 
Washington.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Seward  followed 
a  few  days  later,  and  found  the  men  in  their  first 
camp,  which  they  had  named,  after  his  little  daugh- 
ter, "  Camp  Nellie  Seward."  A  portion  of  the  regi- 
ment was  put  under  his  command,  and  ordered  to 
complete  the  building  of  Fort  Mansfield,  at  a 
point  on   the  same  line  further  south.      This    ac- 


complished, he  was  sent  with  his  battalion  to 
Fort  Gaines,  and  then  to  Reiser's  Bluff,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Potomac  below  Alexandria, 
to  finish  Fort  Foot,  the  largest  and  most  important 
of  these  works.  Here  many  of  the  early  trials  of  the 
heavy  ordnance  were  made.  Having  devoted  much 
time,  under  the  advice  of  General  Haskin,  then  in 
command  of  this  line  of  fortifications,  to  improving 
methods  in  handling  such  ordnance,  he  compiled 
several  tables,  afterwards  used  in  serving  these  large 
guns.  Some  of  the  experiments  were  witnessed  by 
President  Lincoln,  and  by  General  Sherman  and 
other  prominent  officers.  The  building  of  this  im- 
portant work  was  a  complete  success,  but  at  the 
cost  of  much  sickness  and  loss  of  life,  as  the  camp 
was  located  in  midsummer  on  the  border  of  a  dense 
swamp  :  at  one  time  nearly  half  of  the  command  lay 
prostrate  with  malarial  disease,  which  was  nearly 
fatal  to  the  Lieutenant-Colonel  himself.  In  1863  he 
was  suddenly  detached  on  a  secret  mission  to  Gen- 
eral Banks,  then  on  his  campaign  up  the  Bayou 
Teche  in  Louisiana.  Summoned  by  President  Lin- 
coln, the  messenger  was  told  that  the  dispatches 
were  highly  important,  and  must  not  be  allowed  to 
fall  into,  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  was  advised 
to  commit  them  to  memory,  so  that  if  he  found  him- 
self in  danger  of  capture  he  might  destroy  them. 
His  trip  to  New  Orleans,  in  a  Government  transport, 
was  long  and  perilous.  The  ship,  which  was  loaded 
with  shot  and  shell  and  a  number  of  prisoners  for 
the  Dry  Tortugas,  was  out  nearly  ten  days,  instead 
of  four  or  five,  the  usual  time.  When  off  the  coast 
of  South  Carolina  the  prisoners  mutinied  and  over- 
powered their  guard,  intending  to  run  the  ship  ashore 
and  surrender  it  to  the  enemy,  but  were  final- 
ly frustrated  by  the  bravery  of  the  officers  of  the 
vessel.  Escaping  disaster  from  mutiny,  storm,  and 
Confederate  cruisers,  the  Lieutenant-Colonel  ar- 
rived at  New  Orleans  and  Brashear  City,  whence  he 
rode  on  horseback  nearly  a  hundred  miles  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  through  a  district  infested  with  Confed- 
erate scouting  parties,  reaching  General  Banks  in 
safety  beyond  New  Iberia.  Early  in  1864,  his  regi- 
ment, now  known  as  the  "  Ninth  New  York  Heavy 
Artillery,"  was  attached  to  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac. Colonel  Welling  having  resigned  his  com- 
mission, Lieutenant-Colonel  Seward  was  soon  after 
promoted  to  Colonel,  assumed  full  command  of 
his  regiment,  and  joined  in  General  Grant's  cam 
paign  against  Richmond  and  Petersburg,  taking  an 
active  part  in  many  of  its  engagements.  At  the 
battle  of  Cold  Harbor,  the  regiment,  then  a  part  of 
Rickett's  Third  Division  of  the  Sixth  Army  Corps, 
under  Gen.  Wright,  lost  heavily,  and  was  compli- 
mented by  the  superior  officers.    In  July  this  di- 
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vision  was  dispatched  in  haste  to  Frederick,  Mary- 
land, to  Intercept  the  Confederate   General  Jubal 
Early  who,  with  a  force,  as  then  supposed,  of  about 
ten  thousand  men,  was  making  his  way,  with  ex- 
pedition and  secrecy,  to  raid  Baltimore  and  Wash- 
ington, then  weakly  defended.     In  reality,  the  Con- 
federate General  had  an  army  of  nearly  twenty-five 
thousand,  and,  in  resisting  his  advance  at  Monocacy 
Creek,  Gen.  Lew  Wallace,  in  command  of  the  Union 
force,  consisting  only  of  a  portion  of  Rickett's  Di- 
vision, with  some  newly  enlisted  one  hundred  day 
volunteers — a  force  less  than  five  thousand  all  told — 
had  no  chance  of  driving  back  the  enemy,  but  every 
hour  that  he  could  maintain  his  stand  was  adding 
to  the  probable  safety  of  the  Capitol.     At  the  com- 
mencement of  this  engagement  Colonel  Seward  was 
instructed  to  hold  the  ground  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Monocacy  Creek  as  long  as  he  had  a  man  left  to 
fight.    Under  the  inspiration  of  this  order  the  regi- 
ment fought  bravely  for  nearly  a  whole  day,  when 
all  the  Union  troops  were  overwhelmed,  and  forced 
to  retreat.     The  gallant  Colonel  of  the  Ninth  was 
wounded  and  almost  taken  prisoner.     In  one  of  the 
final  charges  on  the  enemy's  lines,  his  horse  was 
shot  under  him,  falling  upon  his  leg  and  breaking 
the  small  bones  of  the  ankle.     A  brave  soldier.  Ser- 
geant Pettys,  helped  to  hold  him  up  near  the  regi- 
mental colors  while  he  encouraged  the  men.     Here  a 
minnie  ball  grazed  his  arm,  causing  a  slight  flesh 
wound,  but  entered  and  shattered  the  arm  of  the 
Sergeant.  The  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Charles  E.  Taft, 
who  stood  near  by,  at  the  .same  moment  lost  his  leg 
by  the  explosion  of  a  shell.     When  the  final  order 
was  given  to  retire,  Colonel  Seward  had  little  more 
than  a    color  guard   left,   and,  crippled  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  enemy,  escaped  with  great  diffi- 
culty.   With  the  help  of  one  of  his  men,  he  reached 
a  piece  of  woods  where  he  found  a  mule  without 
saddle  or  bridle.     Mounting  this  animal,  and  using 
his  pocket  handkerchief  for  a  bridle,  he  succeeded, 
after  a  painful  ride  of  many  miles  during  the  night, 
in  joining  our  forces,  which  had  then  made  a  stand 
at  Ellicott's  Mills.     Thus  ended  the  battle  of  Mono- 
cacy Creek,  with  the  large  proportionate  loss  of 
seven  hundred  killed  and  wounded,  out  of  less  than 
five  thousand  men,  but  the  threatened  cities  had 
been  reinforced,  and  one  or  both  probably  saved 
from  capture.     General  Wallace,  in  a  dispatch  sent 
to  Washington,  after  the  battle,  reported  Colcnel 
Seward  as  having  acted  with  rare  gallantry.    While 
recovering  from  his  injuries,  the  Colonel  received 
the  following  autograph  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  War,  notifying  him  of  his  promotion,  for  meri- 
torious conduct,  lo  be  Brigadier-General  of  Volun- 
teers : 


Wab  Department, 
Washington  Citt,  Sept.  13th, 


1864. 


^ 


Genebal  : — Enclosed  herewith  I  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  transmitting  to  you  a  commission  as  Briga- 
dier-General of  Volunteers  in  the  United  States 
service.  In  making  this  appointment  it  gratifies  me 
to  know  that  it  will  be  merited  by  patriotic  and 
gallant  service,  unsolicited  by  you.  It  has  been  con- 
ferred by  the  Department  as  a  just  acknowledgment 
of  your  deserving,  and  to  promote  the  good  of  the 
service. 

With  sincere  respect,  I  am  yours  truly, 

Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Sec'y.  War. 

BRIQADrEE-GBNBKAI,  WlLLIAM  H.  SEWABD. 

As  soon  as  his  wound  permitted.  General  Seward 
was  ordered  to  command  the  First  Brigade,  Third 
Division  Department  of  West  Virginia,  then  opera- 
ting in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  against  Mosby,  and 
stationed  between  Martinsburg,   Virginia,  and  Har- 
per's   Ferry.       The    remainder    of    his    military 
service    was    with    this    command.      On    return- 
ing   to    his    brigade    after     a     brief     absence    in 
April,     1865,     he     received,     at    Baltimore,     the 
terrible     news     of     the    assassination     of    Presi- 
dent   Lincoln,    and    the    attempted    assassination, 
at  the  same  hour,  of  his  father  and  brother,  the 
Secretary  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  State.     Hasten- 
ing to  Washington  by  special  train,  he  found  the 
stricken  household  in  dire  confusion  and  sorrow, 
and  remained  for  some  weeks  caring  for  his  wounded 
father  and  brother,  until  they  seemed  to  be  out  of 
danger.     The  knife  and  pistol  of  the  assassin  failed 
of  the  direct  intention,  but  the  shock  was  too  great 
for  the  delicate  nerves  of  the  loving  mother  and 
sister,  one  of  whom  died  within  a  few  weeks,  while 
the  other  lingered  but  a  few  months  longer.      This 
calamity,  mourned  as  it  has  been  by  nations,  at  the 
same  time  struck  a  deep  blow  to  the  Seward  family 
circle,   being  its  first  invasion  by  death.      At  the 
close  of  the  war.  Gen.  Seward  resigned  his  commis- 
sion, and  returned  to  his  banking  business  at  Au- 
burn,  in   which  he  has  ever  since  been  actively 
engaged.      The  original    copartnership    continued 
until  1869,  when  Hon.  Theodore  M.  Pomeroy  became 
a  partner.     In  1870  Gen.  McDongall  withdrew,  and 
in  1880  .Joseph  C.  Anderson,  for  some  nine  years 
previously  employed  as  bookkeeper  and  teller,  was 
admitted  to  an  interest.     Mr.  Seward  having  dropped 
the  "  Jr."  from  his  name  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
the  style  of  the  firm  was,  in  1876,  changed  to  Wil- 
liam  H.    Seward  &   Co.      With  capital  increased 
from  time  to  time,  according  to  its  wants,  this  bank 
ing  house  takes  rank  in  capital,  deposits,  discounts, 
and  business  generally,  with  the  largest  chartered 
banks    in    Central  New   York.      Having    always 
adhered    to    its    original    purpose    of  transacting 
only    a    strict     banking    business,    it    has    been 
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eminently  successful,  and  its  credit  is  unquestioned 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  business  is 
transacted  in  a  handsome  building  erected  by  Gen- 
eral Seward  for  the  purpose,  in  1873,  with  strong 
fire-proof  vaults  and  safes  of  the  most  approved 
pattern.  In  1864  General  Seward  was  one  of  the 
original  incorporators  of  the  Mutual  Savings  Banli, 
of  Auburn,  now  Itnown  as  the  Cayuga  County  Sav- 
ings Bank.  Two  years  later,  in  company  with  the  late 
C.  C.  Dennis  and  others,  he  organized  and  built  the 
Southern  Central  Railroad,  117  miles  long,  from  the 
Pennsylvania  line  to  Lake  Ontario  ;  serving  as  its 
Treasurer  and  principal  financial  ofllcer  and  by  his 
vigorous  management,  helping  in  a  large  degree,  to 
caiTy  the  work  through  to  successful  completion. 
He  is  also  a  Director  in  the  American  Express  Com- 
pany, which  position  he  has  held  since  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  company  in  1868.  During  the  last 
twenty-five  years.  General  Seward,  who  is  a  consider- 
able holder  of  real  estate  in  Auburn,  has  been  pur- 
suing a  policy  early  inaugurated  by  his  father,  of 
building  small  houses  for  people  of  moderate  means, 
selling  them  on  easy  terms  with  long  credit,  thus 
enabling  many  to  secure  pei-manent  homes  who 
would  otherwise  remain  dependent.  Besides  the 
business  institutions  already  mentioned,  he  is  a 
Director  of  the  National  Bank  of  Auburn;  of  the 
Auburn  Water  Works  Company;  of  the  B.  D.  Clapp 
Wagon  Company,  and  of  the  Oswego  Starch  Com- 
pany. He  is  a  zealous  Republican,  and  pretty  strict 
partisan,  but  has  never  sought  political  preferment. 
In  1876,  the  State  convention  held  at  Saratoga  nom- 
inated him  as  elector  at  large,  on  the  Presidential 
ticket ;  but  with  this  exception,  although  frequently 
urged  by  his  friends,  he  has  been  unwilling  to  with- 
draw attention  from  his  business,  and  has  never  been 
a  candidate  for  public  office.  He  is  a  Trustee  of  the 
Central  Presbyterian  Church  of  Auburn,  and  a 
manager  in  various  literary  and  benevolent  institu- 
tions, in  which  heis  an  active  worker;  includingthe 
City  Hospital,  of  which  he  is  the  Treasurer,  and  the 
Historical  Society,  of  which  he  is  the  Vice-President. 
Of  strong  intellectual  traits  and  genial  manners,  he 
is  highly  respected.  An  active  business  life  since 
the  war  has  not  obliterated  General  Seward's  affec- 
tionate regard  for  his  comrades  in  defence  of  the 
Union ;  no  better  evidence  of  which  can  be  here  set 
forth  than  the  following  eloquent  remarks  made  at 
the  unveiling  of  a  soldier's  monument  at  King's 
^Ferry,  Cayuga  county,  where  many  of  his  old  com- 
mand are  buried.  We  quote  from  the  Auburn  Ad- 
vertiser of  June  15th,  1883,  which  contains  a  full  re- 
port of  the  ceremonies  : 

"General  William  H.    Seward,  of   Auburn,  was 
called  for,  and  in  response  spoke  as  follows:    '  It  is  a 


great  pleasure  to  rae  to  be  able  to  join  with  you  to- 
day in  these  very  interesting  ceremonies,  and  also  to 
be  permitted  to  add  my  thanks  to  many  others  due 
the  Veteran  Association  of  King's  Perry,  for  this 
very  beautiful  tribute  which  they  now  pay  to  their 
dead  comrades.  It  should  be  a  matter  of  just  pride 
to  you,  gentlemen  of  the  Association,  as 
I  am  sure  it  is  to  your  friends  here 
and  elsewhere,  that  you  have  been  the 
first  in  our  county  to  recognize,  in  this  very  appro- 
priate manner,  the  services  of  those  who  are  no 
longer  here,  but  whose  memories  should  ever  be 
kept  green  among  us.  More  than  twenty  years  have 
passed  since  the  first  call  was  made  for  troops  in  our 
civil  war,  and  most  of  us  well  remember  with  what 
noble  promptness  old  Cayuga  responded  not  only  to 
that  first,  but  to  all  the  several  calls  made  upon  her  by 
our  then  distressed  and  distracted  country.  If  I 
remember  rightly,  nearly  7,000  men  joined  the  vari- 
ous Cayuga  county  regiments,  viz.,  19th,  75th,  lilth, 
138th,  and  160th.  Many  of  these  men  returned  after 
the  terrible  struggle  was  over,  to  their  homes  and 
peaceful  occupations,  proud  in  the  consciousness 
that  they  had  done  their  part  in  saving  their  imper- 
iled country.  But  all  did  not  return,  and  many  who 
did  have  since  passed  away.  This  occasion,  there- 
fore, may  well  carry  our  memories  back  to  those 
stirring  days  of  1861-2,  and  must  of  necessity  raise 
many  sad  thoughts  and  recollections.  Even  now  we 
may  imagine  we  see  the  old  familiar  faces  of  our 
comrades,  who  have  already  finished  their  work 
among  us.  Look  !  Can  you  not  see  those  indistinct 
shadows  passing  in  solemn  company  slowly  before 
us  ?  Do  you  not  hear  their  firm  and  measured 
tread  ?  Can  you  not  see  their  fearless  and  deter- 
mined faces  stamped  deeply  with  patriotism  ?  Do 
you  recognize  them  ?  They  are  our  fathers,  our 
brothers,  our  sons,  our  lovers,  our  neighbors,  who, 
having  completed  their  task  here,  have  passed  over 
the  dark  river  of  death.  Let  us  remember  them 
with  gratitude  to-day  ;  and  also  bear  in  mind  that 
the  time  will  soon  come  for  us,  too,  when  the  tattoo 
of  the  Great  Captain  shall  call  us  to  join  that  vast, 
silent  army,  whose  numbers  shall  continue  to  in- 
crease until  His  final  grand  inspection  day.  When 
that  time  comes,  let  us  hope  that  all  of  us  shall  have 
kept  our  arms  so  bright  and  untarnished  that  we 
can  pass  muster  before  Him!  Peace  to  our  dead 
comrades,  prosperity  and  good  fellowship  to  the 
living.' " 

Mr.  Seward's  family  consists  of  his  wife,  a  lady  of 
•  superior  intelligence  and  motherly  character,  who 
has  always  taken  a  lively  and  helpful  interest  in  her 
husband's  caj-eer ;  a  grown  up  daughter,  Cornelia 
M.  Seward  ;  a  son  William  H.  Seward,  Jr.,  now 
fitting  for  college ;  and  another  daughter,  Frances 
J.  Seward,  still  in  childhood.  His  oldest  brother, 
Augustus  H.,  born  in  1836,  was  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1846,  in  the  same  class  with  Gen.  Grant, 
served  in  Mexico  in  the  last  year  of  the  war  with 
that  country,  and  afterwards  on  the  western  fron- 
tier was  made  Major  and  Paymaster  in  1863,  and 
later  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  pay  department,  and 
died,  after  nearly  thirty  years  continuous  service, 
in   October,   1876.     The  next  brother,   Frederick, 
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born  in  1830,  graduated  at  Union  College,  and  was 
educated  as  a  lawyer,  became  one  of  the  editors  and 
proprietors  of  the  Albany  Evening  Journal,  was 
afterwards  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  under  Presi- 
dents Lincoln  and  Johnson,  and  again  under  Presi- 
dent Hayes,  and  now  resides  at  Montrose  on  the 
Hudson  River :  he  is  a  man  of  decided  literary  tastes 
and  of  high  intellectual  and  social  character.  There 
were  two  sisters  :  Cornelia,  bom  in  1836,  died  in  in- 
fancy; and  Frances  A.,  born  in  1844,  already  al- 
luded to,  died  at  Washington  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years. 


f  HEELER,  HON.  CYRENUS,  JR.,  a  prominent 
inventor  and  manufacturer,  and  Mayor  of  the 
city  of  Auburn,  was  born  at  Seekonk,  Bristol 
county,  Mass.,  March  31st,  1817.  This  town  was 
set  off  from  Rehoboth  in  1812,  and  became  a  sepa- 
rate township,  assuming  the  original  Indian  name 
composed  of  the  two  words,  "Seaki,"  meaning 
black,  and  "  Konk,"  goose — black  goose  :  Seekonk 
River  being  a  favorite  feeding-place  for  wild  geese 
in  the  fall  of  the  year.  On  this  river,  but  a  short 
distance  from  the  birthplace  of  Wheeler,  Roger 
Williams,  in  January,  1636,  pitched  his  tent,  on 
land  granted  him  by  the  Indian  sachem,  Massasoit  ; 
and  from  here,  in  the  spring  following,  Williams, 
with  five  associates,  moved  down  the  river  in  a  ca- 
noe and  up  the  bay  to  the  place  he  named,  and 
which  has  since  been  known  as  Providence,  thus 
placing  himself  outside  of  the  territory  claimed  by 
Plymouth  Colony.  The  old  town  of  Rehoboth — 
the  residence  for  several  generations  of  the  ancestors 
of  Wheeler — at  one  time  embraced,  in  its  greatest 
extent,  the  present  towns  Seekonk,  Pawtucket,  At- 
tleborough,  Cumberland,  R.  I.,  and  that  part  of 
Swansey  and  Barrington  which  was  called  by  the 
Indians  Wannamoiset.  The  first  white  settler  with- 
in the  original  limits  of  Reheboth  was  William 
Blackstone,  who  lived  on  the  river  bearing  his 
name,  about  three  miles  above  the  village  of  Paw- 
tucket. Blackstone  was  a  non-conformist  minister 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  England,  who  left  there 
on  account  of  his  hostility  to  the  Lord  Bishops,  and 
settled  on  the  peninsula  of  Boston,  called  by  the 
Indians  "  Shawmut,"  about  1633,  and  in  1634,  from 
his  dislike  of  the  lord  brethren,  sold  his  interest 
therein  for  £30  to  the  inhabitants  of  Boston,  and 
removed  to  a  place  called  by  the  Indians  "  Wawe- 
poonseag,"  where  he  died  May  26th,  1675.  Black- 
stone frequently  visited  Providence  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  and,  not  having  a  horse,  rode  a  bull  he  had 
trained  for  the  purpose.    The  real  founder  of  Reho- 


both was  the  Rev.  Samuel  Newman,  born  at  Ban- 
bury, England,  in  1600,  and  educated  at  Oxford 
University,  who,  after  serving  seven  different 
churches  as  their  minister,  removed  to  this  country 
in  1636.  In  the  first  settlement  of  Rehoboth, 
the  proprietors  entered  into  and  signed  a  compact, 
submitting  the  management  of  their  affairs  to  nine 
men  chosen  annually  for  the  purpose,  who  had 
"  power  to  dispose  of  the  land  in  lots  of  six,  eight, 
and  twelve  acres,  as  in  their  discretion  they  think  the 
quality  of  the  estate  of  the  person  do  require.;'  The 
town  of  Rehoboth  was  the  theatre  of  the  most  im- 
portant events  of  the  bloody  and  destructive  Indian 
war,  known  as  ' '  Philips'  War,"  which  commenced 
in  1675.  In  this  town  the  first  blood  of  that  war 
was  shed,  and  in  it  was  captured  "  Annawan,"  the 
last  great  captain  of  Philip.  It  was  here,  in  the 
spring  of  1676,  that  Captain  Pierce,  with  sixty-three 
English  and  twenty  friendly  Indians,  engaged  in 
unequal  combat  five  hundred  Indians,  who,  during 
the  fight,  were  reinforced  by  four  hundred  others, 
so  as  to  completely  surround  Pierce  with  his  indom- 
itable band.  Pierce  formed  a  ring,  and  continued 
the  unequal  contest  until  he  and  fifty-five  English 
and  ten  Indians  of  his  command  were  killed  on  the 
spot,  and  the  remainder  of  the  devoted  little  band  es- 
caped only  after  nearly  all  were  more  or  less  severely 
wounded,  leaving  three  hundred,  or  one-third,  of 
the  enemy  dead  on  the  field.  In  this  town  the  origi- 
nal ancestor  of  the  Wheeler  family  settled  at  an 
early  day.  The  first  settler  of  the  name  is  believed 
to  have  been  Cromwell  Wheeler,  who  came  to  this 
country  about  1654,  landing  in  Boston,  and  not  long 
after  settling  in  Rehoboth.  The  records  show  that 
James  Wheeler,  supposed  to  be  his  son,  was  born 
in  Rehoboth  in  1658  ;  his  son,  James  Wheeler,  Jr., 
in  1697  ;  his  son,  Jeremiah,  in  1781 ;  his  son,  Jere- 
miah, Jr.,  in  1753;  and  his  son,  Cyi'enus,  August 
13th,  1791;  and  his  son,  Cyrenus,  Jr.,  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  March  21st,  1817.  The  race  is  long 
lived,  Cyrenus  Wheeler,  the  father  of  our  subject, 
still  lives  at  the  age  of  ninety-two  years,  and  his 
grandfather  lived  to  be  within  five  years  of  that  age. 
Mr.  Wheeler's  mother,  Thirza  D.,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Evans,  born^in  Berkeley,  Bristol  county, 
Mass.,  is  living  in  the  eighty-seventh  year  of  her 
age.  Her  father,  who  was  of  Welsh  descent,  and  a 
revolutionary  pensioner,  reached  eighty-six  years. 
The  Wheeler  family  were  active  participants  in  all 
the  stirring  events  in  the  history  of  Rehoboth  :  five 
persons  of  the  name  of  Wheeler  from  that  town  ap- 
pearing on  the  muster  rolls  of  the  Revolution. 
Cyrenus  Wheeler,  Sr.,  removed  with  his  family 
from  Seekonk  to  Fall  River,  Mass.,  when  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  was  a  child,  and  there  engaged  with 
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an  older  brother,  Dexter  Wheeler,  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  cotton  machinery  and  cotton  cloths.  Hav- 
ing obtained  an  elementary  education,  the  son,  when 
still  a  youth,  entered  the  machine  shop  and  factory, 
and,  at  an  early  age,  became  familiar  with  the  use  of 
tools  and  the  operations  of  machinery.  Commencing 
at  first  principles,  his  progress  was  such  that,  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  years,  he  was  able  to  perform  all 
the  operations  necessary  to  convert  the  raw  material 
into  cloth.  The  following  year  the  family  removed 
to  Cayuga  county,  and  settled  on  a  faim  one  mile 
south  of  Poplar  Ridge,  in  the  town  of  Venice.  In 
the  new  occupation  of  farming,  he  also  became  pro- 
ficient, but  the  mechanical  and  inventive  trait  of  his 
character  would  assert  itself,  and  in  a  few  years  he 
was  spending  more  time  in  devising  and  construct- 
ing labor-saving  implements  and  machines  than  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  land.  Succeeding  his  father 
in  conducting  the  farm,  he  engaged  in  experimental 
tests  to  ascertain  the  relative  value  of  different 
kinds  of  food  for  stock,  and  different  kinds  of  ferti- 
lizers in  the  production  of  different  crops.  Animals 
were  carefully  weighed  from  week  to  week,  and 
their  food  daily.  Labor-saving  machinery  at  that 
early  day  was  but  little  in  use.  The  cast  iron  plow, 
invented  by  Jethro  Wood  (who  resided  many  years 
prior  to  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1834,  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  west  of  Poplar  Ridge)  was  the 
most  important  and  useful  implement  then  in  use. 
Of  Jethro  Wood,  that  distinguished  citizen  of  Au- 
burn, the  late  Secretary  Seward  said  :  "  No  person 
has  benefitted  his  country  pecuniarily  more,  and  no 
man  has  been  as  inadequately  rewarded."  The 
hand-scythe,  the  hand-cradle,  and  hand-rake  were 
the  implements  in  use  for  gathering  the  bountiful 
crops  produced  by  the  virgin  soil  of  Cayuga  county. 
The  necessities  of  his  business  soon  stimulated  Mr. 
Wheeler's  inventive  and  constructive  talent,  and 
seed  planters,  horse  pitchforks,  feed  cutters,  and 
numerous  other  labor-saving  and  useful  appli- 
ances rapidly  appeared  on  the  farm  to  the 
wonder  of  his  non-mechanical  neighbors.  In 
1852  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  question  of 
a  machine  for  mowing  grass  and  harvesting  grain, 
and,  in  the  summer  of  1853,  he  commenced  practical 
experiments  in  the  field.  The  first  machine  was 
constructed  at  Poplar  Ridge,  Cayuga  county,  and 
was  tried  on  his  farm,  one  mile  south  of  that  place, 
in  stout  grass,  thoroughly  wet  by  recent  rains.  This 
trial  was  pronounced  a  perfect  success  by  every  one 
present  at  the  time.  The  cutting  apparatus  of  the 
machine  consisted  of  a  series  of  double-edged,  piv- 
oted shears  or  cutters,  which  worked  well  at  all 
times  in  wet  grass,  but  failed  to  work  satisfactory 
in  dry,  gummy  grass,  and  the  Hussey  open  guard 


and  scolloped  cutter  was  substituted  for  the  pivoted 
shears.  Prior  to  the  invention  of  Wheeler,  mowing 
and  reaping  machines  were  of  the  type  known  as 
"  stiff  or  rigid  bar  machines,"  and  had  a  single 
wheel  for  supporting  the  frame  work  and  imparting 
motion  to  the  cutters.  Wheeler  added  another 
wheel  for  supporting  the  frame  of  the  machine,  and 
connected  the  cutting  apparatus  to  the  frame  by  an 
arrangement  of  hinges  and  pivots,  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  so  that  the  cutting  apparatus  would  con- 
form to  the  undulations  of  the  ground,  uninfluenced 
by  the  motions  of  the  supporting  wheels  of  the  ma- 
chine. He  also  devised,  and  applied  at  the  same 
time,  levers,  by  which  the  driver  in  his  seat  could 
raise  the  cutting  apparatus  to  pass  obstructions,  and 
elevate  or  depress  the  points  of  the  cutters  to  cut 
lodged  and  tangled  grass  or  grain,  or  a  higher  stub- 
ble as  desired.  By  means  of  his  system  of  hinging 
the  cutting  apparatus  to  the  frame,  it  could  be  fold- 
ed to  the  side  of  the  main  frame,  so  that  the  machine 
could  be  transported  with  the  same  facility  as  a 
cart.  In  the  following  year  he  added  a  platform 
reel  and  raker's  seat,  making  it  a  combined  ma- 
chine, adapted  to  the  double  purpose  of  mowing 
grass  and  reaping  grain.  A  system  of  gearing  was 
devised  by  him,  making  the  same  convenient  for 
boxing  and  protecting  from  dirt.  A  self  rake  was, 
with  other  improvements,  from  time  to  time  added 
to  the  machine,  and  protected  by  patents,  forty- 
four  having  been  obtained  by  him  for  improve- 
ments in  harvesting  machinery.  Prom  1853  to  the 
present  time,  more  than  one  million  machines  con- 
taining improvements  embraced  in  those  patents 
have  been  constructed.  Like  all  inventors,  he  found 
the  public  slow  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  his  im- 
provements. With  unwavering  faith,  however,  in 
their  ultimate  success,  he  devoted  himself  with  un- 
tiring industry  to  perfecting  and  introducing  them. 
In  his  field  experiments,  his  crops  were  sown  with 
that  view,  and  freely  sacrificed  for  that  purpose, 
and  for  thirty  successive  harvests  he  followed  his 
machines  in  the  field.  He  traveled  extensively  in 
all  the  grass  and  grain  growing  States  and  Territo- 
ries, and  in  1863,  in  the  prosecution  of  this  work, 
visited  eighteen  different  States,  traveling  over 
33,000  miles.  The  value  of  the  improvement  once 
demonstrated,  infringers  became  active,  and  pro- 
tracted and  expensive  litigation  followed,  which 
required  the  same  energy  and  perseverence  to  sus- 
tain his  rights  as  were  elicited  in  making,  improving, 
and  introducing  his  inventions  to  the  public.  Suc- 
cess in  litigation,  after  many  years,  crowned  his 
efforts,  and  Mr.  Wheeler  to-day  enjoys  the  proud 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  his  improvements  are 
in  use  on  every  mowing  machine  in  the  United 
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States,  and  in  foreign  countries.  In  the  field  of 
mechanios  and  invention  his  originality  is  a  marked 
feature.  Fertile  in  his  conceptions,  he  often  found 
it  difficult  to  decide  which  of  the  several  devices 
suggested  to  his  mind  would  best  serve  the  purpose. 
The  machine,  prior  to  1860,  was  known  as  the 
Wheeler  machine,  after  which,  and  up  to  1874,  it 
was  called  the  "  Cayuga  Chief."  Prom  1874  to  the 
present  time,  it  has  been  known  as  the  "  Wheeler," 
and,  as  now  manufactured  extensively  by  D.  M. 
Osborne  &  Co.,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  is  distinguished  as 
numbers  3,  5,  and  6.  The  earlier  manufacture  was 
at  Poplar  Ridge,  N.  Y.,  by  Shourds  &Mosher,  suc- 
ceeded by  Reynolds  &  Co.,  who  continued  there  to 
1860,  when  the  works  were  moved  to  Aurora,  on 
Cayuga  Lake,  where  the  advantages  for  shipment 
were  better.  In  1857,  Dean  &  Machin  manufactured 
the  machine  at  Auburn.  In  1858  Ross,  Dodge,  & 
Pomero}%  in  connection  with  Sheldon  &  Co.,  and 
Barber,  Sheldon  &  Co.,  earned  ontlie  business  until 
1866,  when,  the  Cayuga  Chief  Mfg.  Co.  was  or- 
ganized for  continuing  the  manufacture,  and  Mr. 
Wheeler  was  chosen  President  of  the  company.  In 
1874  the  company  was  consolidated  with  D.  M. 
Osborne  &  Co.,  who  continue  the  manufacture  at 
Auburn.  Mr.  Wheeler  sold  out  his  interest  in  the 
company  in  January,  1883,  and  retired  from  active 
business.  To  a  life  of  unusual  business  activity,  his 
fellow  citizens  have  added  public  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities which  Mr.  Wheeler  has  found  time  to  dis- 
charge, it  is  believed,  most  acceptably  to  all. 
He  was  four  times  in  succession  elected  to  the 
office  of  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the 
town  of  Venice,  receiving,  on  the  las-t  occasion, within 
two  ballots  of  the  entire  vote  cast  at  the  election. 
He  continued  to  fill  that  office  until  he  moved  to  Au- 
burn. He  also  served  two  years  as  Supervisor  of 
the  town.  In  1881  he  was  elected  Mayor  of  Au- 
burn, and  in  1883  re-elected,  and  is  now  serving  a 
second  term  of  two  years.  Recently  his  name  has  been 
made  known  prominently  in  military  circles  through- 
out the  State.  Under  the  revised  military  code  estab- 
lished by  the  Legislature  in  1870,  enlistment  was  pro- 
moted by  a  taxation  exemption  of  $1,000.  The 
membership  of  the  "National  Guard"  was  thereby 
largely  increased,  and  its  character  elevated.  In  1875 
the  term  of  enlistment  was  reduced  from  seven  to 
five  years,  and  the  exemption  clause  repealed.  Dis- 
satisfaction ensued  throughout  the  rank  and  file, 
especially  as  the  enlisted  men  were  to  be  held  to 
service  until  the  expiration  of  their  term.  From 
that  time  the  interest  of  the  members  declined,  and 
recruiting  was  practically  suspended.  As  the  result, 
nearly  all  the  regimental  organizations  in  the  State, 
outside  of    the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn, 


were  disbanded  during  the  administration  of 
Governor  Cornell,  and  what  are  known  as 
separate  military  companies  took  their  place. 
The  withdrawal  of  the  protection  which  the 
Forty-ninth  Regiment,  National  Guard,  had  af- 
forded the  citizens  of  Auburn  from  the  possible 
danger  of  insurrection  at  the  prison  located  there, 
led  Col.  Jay  E.  Storke,  for  five  years  the  commander 
of  the  regiment,  and  others,  to  organize  the  second 
separate  company  of  the  Tenth  Brigade,  Sixth  Di- 
vision, in  May,  1881.  This  company  numbered 
sixty-five  men  when  first  organized,  and  its  member- 
ship is  now  ninety-five  men.  Mayor  Wheeler  was 
made  god-father  to  the  company  ;  not  as  an  appeal 
to  his  generosity — for  the  membership  embraces 
men  of  wealth  and  business  position,  prominent 
lawyers,  physicians,  merchants,  and  mechanics — but 
on  account  of  the  popularity  of  his  name,  and  as  a 
compliment  to  a  worthy  and  able  official.  The  com 
pany  has,  however,  on  many  occasions  been  made 
acquainted  with  his  liberality.  Under  the  title  of 
the  "  Wheeler  Rifles,"  it  is  distinguished  for  its  pro- 
ficiency in  drill,  strict  discipline,  and  skill  in  rifle 
practice.  It  enjoys  the  sole  occupancy  of  the  armo- 
ry constructed  for  the  Forty-ninth  Regiment,  at  a 
cost  of  $87,000,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  State,  hav- 
ing a  drill  room  55  by  100  feet  in  size.  Col.  Storke, 
declining  to  accept  military  office,  enlisted  for  one 
year  as  a  private  in  the  company,  and,  in  a  civil 
capacit}',  served  as  its  first  treasurer,  the  President 
being  Edwin  A.  Woodin,  the  late  City  Judge.  The 
Captain  is  William  A.  Kirby,  to  whose  untiring  ef- 
forts the  success  of  the  company  is  largely  due.  As 
a  drill  master  he  has  few  equals.  He  is  a  veteran  of 
the  late  war,  having  served  for  nearly  four  years  as 
a  commissioned  officer  in  the  Third  N.  Y.  Light 
Artillery,  and,  during  the  later  portion  of  the  peri- 
od, as  commander  of  a  six-gun  battery.  In  the  en- 
gagement at  Whitehall,  N.  C,  in  1862,  he  had  two 
horses  shot  under  him,  was  taken  prisoner  at  Beech 
Grove,  N.  C,  in  1863,  and,  after  suffering  the  tor- 
ments of  rebel  prisons  for  thirteen  months,  finally 
escaped  to  the  Union  lines.  The  citizens  of  Auburn, 
who  displayed  a  high  martial  spirit  during  the  war 
take  great  pride  in  the  "Wheeler  Rifles."  Col. 
Storke,  who  also  served  during  the  Rebellion,  hav- 
ing enlisted  when  he  was  but  seventeen  years  of 
age,  and  passed  through  regular  promotions  until 
he  was  made  Adjutant  of  his  regiment,  is  associated 
with  Mayor  Wheeler  in  the  city  government. 
He  has  been  the  City  Treasurer  since  1879, 
being  elected  first  by  the  Republicans,  but 
receiving  the  full  vote  of  both  parties  on  his 
renomination  in  1881,  and  again  for  the  third 
term  in  1883.    Mr.  Wheeler  has  been  long  identified 
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with  the  business  interests  of  Auburn,  a  city  that 
possesses  superior  natural  advantages.  Its  first  set- 
tlement was  by  Colonel  John  L.  Hardinburgh  in 
1793,  and  the  place  was  known  as  Hardinburgh's 
Corners  until  1805,  when  it  took  its  present  name  as 
a  village,  and  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1848. 
Hardinburgh,  in  1794,  availed  himself  of  the  water 
power  afforded  by  the  outlet  of  the  Owasco  Lake, 
and  erected  a  grist  mill,  thus  starting  the  hum  of  ma- 
chinery which  has  continued  from  that  day  to  this, 
with  increasing  volume.  The  Owasco  Lake  fur- 
nishes an  abundance  of  the  purest  vrater  for  domes- 
tic purposes,  and  its  outlet,  which  passes  centrally 
through  the  city,  afEords  not  only  extensive  water 
power,  but  superior  advantages  for  drainage  and 
sewerage.  With  great  business  enterprise  and 
abundant  capital,  and  surrounded  by  a  productive 
and  rich  farming  country,  it  has  gi-own,  from  the 
modest  but  "  loveliest  Village  of  the  Plain,"  to  one 
of  theinost  enterprising  cities  of  the  State,  excep- 
tionally adapted  to  business  purposes  or  for  resi- 
dence. Mr.  Wheeler  has  been  three  times  married. 
His  first  wife  was  Harriett,  youngest  daughter  of 
Charles  Kendall,  Esq.,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of 
Cayuga  county.  His  second  wife  was  Susan, 
daughter  of  Roswell  Frary,  Esq.,  of  Bethany,  Gen- 
esee county,  and  the  third,  Jane,  daughter  of  John 
A.  Barker,  Esq.,  of  Venice,  Cayuga  county.  Two 
children  by  the  first  wife,  a  son  and  daughter ; 
one,  a  daughter,  by  the  second  ;  and  a  son  by  the 
present  wife,  are  now  living :  Dexter,  who  is  mar- 
ried, resides  with  his  wife  and  family  on  the  home 
farm  near  Poplar  Ridge,  and  Charles  B.,  a  graduate 
of  the  High  School  of  Auburn,  and  of  Williams' 
College,  is  a  lawyer,  and  member  of  the  firm  of 
Bowen,  Rogers  &  Locke,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  ;  the 
daughters,  Lucy  M.  and  Hattie  F.,  reside  with  their 
father  in  Auburn. 


fISE,  WILLIAM  GRAY,  of  Auburn,  was  born 
in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  May  23d,  1831.  lie  is 
a  descendant  in  a  direct  line  from  the  Rev. 
John  Wise,  of  Ipswich,  Mass.,  who,  says  Professor 
Tyler,  in  his  "History  of  American  Literature," 
Vol.  II.,  was  "upon  the  whole  the  most  brilliant 
prose  writer  of  the  Colonial  period,  and  enjoyed,  in 
his  day,  a  sovereign  reputation  in  New  Eng- 
land. In  1687,  when  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  then 
Royal  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  sent  down  to 
Ipswich  his  lawless  order  for  a  province  tax,  the 
young  parson  braved  the  tyrant's  anger  by  advising 
his  people  not  to  comply  with  the  order ;  for  which 
he  was  arrested,  tried,  deposed  from  the  ministry. 


and  thrown  into  prison  in  Boston.  In  1689,  when 
Sir  Edmund  Andros  was  overthrown,  John  Wise 
was  back  again  in  his  parish,  and  both  there  and  in 
Boston  was  at  the  front  among  the  bravest  to  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  such  despotism."  Rufus 
Choate,  in  his  oration  at  the  second  centennial  of 
Ipswich,  says  that  John  Wise  was  the  first  to  utter 
publicly  the  doctrine  "no  taxation  without  repre- 
sentation," which  afterward  became  the  key  note 
of  the  Revolution.  Captain  Daniel  Wise,  the  grand- 
father of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  entered  the 
American  Navy  during  the  War  for  Independence, 
being  at  the  time  a  mere  lad.  He  sailed  from  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,in  the  ship  "Ranger,"  commanded 
by  Commodore  John  Paul  Jones,  and  was  with  that 
distinguished  hero  in  his  famous  cruise  in  the  British 
Channel,  when,  within  sight  of  the  shores  of  Eng- 
land, he  made  a  series  of  brilliant  captures,  and 
managed  to  escape  the  many  British  cruisers  which 
were  diligently  searching  for  him.  After  the  war 
he  settled  at  Kennebunk,  Maine,  and,  engaging  in 
the  West  India  trade,  accumulated  a  considerable 
fortune.  He  received  a  pension  from  Congress  for 
his  services  in  the  Revolution,  which  was  continued 
to  his  widow,  who  survived  him  some  years.  He 
died  at  Kennebunk,  in  1843,  being  then  in  his  eighty- 
third  year.  His  son,  Capt.  Daniel  Wise,  also  fol- 
lowed the  sea,  and  rose  to  be  shipmaster.  He  was 
noted  for  his  bravery  and  high  sense  of  duty.  In 
1830  he  commanded  the  ship  "Eliza,"  which,  on  the 
voyage  from  London  to  Philadelphia,  had  her  rudder 
and  a  large  part  of  Ijer  stern  carried  away  during  a 
severe  storm.  Although  two  opportunities  were 
afiorded  him  to  leave  the  vessel  while  it  was  in  this 
helpless  condition,  he  bravely  refused  to  abandon 
his  charge,  and  eventually  succeeded,  by  the  help 
of  a  rudder  he  constructed  from  spare  spars,  in  get- 
ting the  ship  back  to  Plymouth,  England.  In  recog- 
nition of  this  deed,  the  underwriters  of  the  ship 
presented  him,  on  his  return  to  Philadelphia,  with  a 
valuable  solid  silver  tea  service,  his  ofilcers  and  crew 
receiving  each  a  sum  of  money.  Captain  Wise  mar- 
ried Mary  Walker,  a  daughter  of  Col.  Gideon 
Walker,  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  who  commanded 
a  militia  regiment  in  the  war  of  1813,  and 
for  a  long  time  owned  and  operated  the  North  Mill 
in  the  place  named.  A  brother  of  this  lady  was  the 
late  Commodore  William  S.  Walker,  U.  S.  N.,  who 
served  as  a  midshipman  in  the  war  of  1813,  and 
commanded  a  brig  during  the  Mexican  war,  in 
which  he  assisted  at  the  capture  of  Tampico  and 
other  Mexican  ports  :  he  also  commanded  the  United 
States  ship  "  Saratoga"  in  the  Japan  expedition,  un- 
der Commodore  Perry,  and,  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Rebellion,  was  in  command  of  the  "  Brooklyn,'' 
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the  only  man-of-war  the  Government  then  had  at  its 
disposal :  he  reinforced  Fort  Pickens  with  a  com- 
pany of  artillery,  and  soon  after  died,  at  the  age  of 
seventy,  from  disease  contracted  by  exposure  in  an 
unhealthy  climate.  Captain  Daniel  "Wise,  last  named, 
died  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  1837,  aged  forty-three. 
His  only  child — the  subject  of  this  sketch— received 
his  education  at  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  which  he 
entered  in  1835.  "With  an  ancestry  so  noted  for 
brave  and  patriotic  deeds,  it  was  natural  that  he 
should  desire  to  emulate  them  ;  but  his  aspiration  to 
enter  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  "West 
Point  was  checked,  when  he  was  sixteen  years  of 
age,  by  the  sudden  death  of  his  father,  and  the 
earnest  desire  of  his  widowed  mother  that  he  should 
relinquish  his  idea  of  a  military  career.  In  defer- 
ence to  her  pleadings  he  also  abandoned  the  profes- 
sion of  civil  engineering,  to  the  study  of  which  he 
had  devoted  some  time  under  Prof.  James  Hay 
ward,  of  Boston,  Chief  Engineer  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad,  and  found 
employment  in  a  mercantile  house  in  New  York 
city, — a  branch  of  one  established  in  Boston, — where 
he  remained  until  nearly  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
traveling  a  portion  of  the  time  in  the  "West.  On 
attaining  manhood,  he  took  the  competency  he  had 
inherited  from  his  father,  and  entered  business  as  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  McGregor  &  "Wise,  the  style 
of  which,  at  a  later  period,  became  McGregor,  "Wise 
&  Morris.  Disposing  of  his  interest,  after  a  time 
he  took  the  selling  agency  of  a  sugar  refinery  in 
New  York,  in  which  he  invested  all  his  means. 
This  enterprise,  through  the  villainy  of  the  manager 
of  the  sugar  works,  ended  in  disaster,  and,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-six,  he  found  himself,  after  meeting 
all  his  liabilities,  direct  and  indirect,  absolutely  pen- 
niless. Removing  to  Boston,  he  was  soon  after  en- 
gaged as  Secretary  in  the  investigation  of  affairs  of 
the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad,  and  aided  in  pre- 
paring the  report  submitted  to  the  stockholders. 
His  part  in  this  work  gave  him  great  reputation  as 
an  accountant,  and  resulted  in  his  services  being 
sought  by  the  Merrimac  Manufacturing  Company, 
of  Lowellj  Mass.,  to  which  he  became  Assistant 
Treasurer.  The  "  Merrimac  "  was,  at  that  time,  the 
largest  manufacturing  corporation  in  the  country, 
having  a  capital  of  $2,500,COO,  and  employing  2,300 
persons.  This  responsible  position  Mr.  "Wise  held 
fourteen  years,  residing  at  Lowell,  where  he  served 
four  years  as  a  member  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee, and  was,  for  some  years,  a  Director  of 
the  Public  Library,  and  also  a  Trustee  of  the 
Middlesex  Mechanics'  Association.  In  1857  he  was 
Chairman  of  a  committee  of  one  hundred  citizens 
appointed  at  a  public  meeting  to  organize  the  Re- 


publican party  in  the  city  of  Lowell,  and  became 
Chairman  of  the  Republican  City  Committee.  In 
the  election  following,  in  which  the  "Know  Noth- 
ing "  party  was  "  wiped  out,"  and  the  Republicans 
assumed  the  reins  of  government  in  the  State  for 
the  first  time, — Nathaniel  P.  Banks  being  chosen 
Governor, — Mr.  "Wise  was  elected  to  represent  a 
Lowell  district  in  the  Legislature,  where  he  was 
complimented  by  an  appointment  as  Chairman  on 
the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
"Joint  Committee  on  Public  Charitable  Institu- 
tions." Although  a  brilliant  political  career  opened 
before  him,  he  yielded  to  the  urgent  demands  of 
business,  and  declined  a  renomination  to  oflSce.  The 
day  that  the  firing  on  Fort  Sumpter  proclaimed  the 
civil  war,  Mr.  "Wise  offered  his  services  to  Governor 
Andrew,  of  Massachusetts  (with  whom  he  had  pre- 
viously served  in  the  Legislature)  in  any  military 
capacity  in  which  he  could  be  made  useful.  Re- 
ceiving a  favorable  response  he  applied  for  a  com- 
mission as  Major  of  the  First  Massachusetts  Regi- 
ment, but  it  had  been  promised  by  the  Governor  to 
the  son  of  an  intimate  friend.  After  this  regiment 
was  officered,  the  Governor  decided  to  give  no  com- 
missions except  lo  those  who  had  had  experience  in 
the  regular  or  militia  service,  as  long  as  they  could 
be  obtained.  Mr.  "Wise,  however,  did  not  remain 
idle.  A  ' '  Soldier's  Aid  Society  "  being  organized, 
he  took  the  Secretaryship,  and  rendered  valuable 
services  in  perfecting  and  carrying  out  its  work, 
which  was  chiefly  in  securing  from  troops  in  the 
field  allottments  of  their  pay  to  be  received  by  their 
families  at  home,  direct  from  the  Paymaster-General 
at  "Washington,  at  regular  periods,  through  an  au- 
thorized agent,  relieving  both  parties  of  all  expense 
in  transmission,  etc.  So  effective  were  Mr.  Wise's 
efforts  in  the  field  in  connection  with  this  movement 
that,  during  the  war,  an  average  of  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars  a  year  was  sent  to  the  families  of 
soldiers  from  the  city  of  Lowell,  with  the  result  of 
preventing  much  distress  and  suffering.  In  1863, 
when  the  historic  "Sixth  Massachusetts "  (the  first 
volunteer  regiment  to  sustain  assault  in  the  civil 
war)  was  about  to  re-enter  the  service  under  Colonel 
Follansbee,  Mr.  Wise  was  appointed  Regimental 
Quartermaster.  As  the  regiment  was  the  first  to 
respond  to  the  original  call  for  troops.  Governor 
Andrew  desired  to  place  it  first  in  the  field  under 
the  new  call  for  three  hundred  thousand  men.  At 
the  close  of  three  weeks  the  regiment  was  recruited 
to  nine  hundred  men,  and  on  the  7th  of  September, 
1862,  took  its  departure  for  the  seat  of  war.  Cap- 
tain Wise's  share  in  accomplishing  this  result  in- 
volved labor  day  and  night,  and  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duty  he  wore  himself  almost  to  a  skeleton, 
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weighing  but  one  hundred  and  fifteen  pounds  the 
day  the  regiment  broke  camp.  He  accompanied 
the  "  Sixth  "  to  the  field,  and  bore  his  full  part  in  its 
campaigns.  When  the  command  was  brigaded  un- 
der General  E.  8.  Foster,  he  was  detailed  as  Acting 
Commissary  of  Subsistence  on  that  officer's  stafE, 
which  posilion  he  filled  until  the  close  of  his  service. 
During  the  Suffolk,  Va.,  campaign  he  volunteered 
as  "acting  aide"  in  place  of  a  sick  officer,  and  par- 
ticipated in  action  at  Lawrence's  Plantation,  also 
opposite  town  of  Franklin,  and  on  Blaokwater 
river,  near  Zuni :  the  latter  especially  a  hot  affair. 
Shortly  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which 
his  regiment  had  enlisted,  Captain  Wise  was  offered 
the  Treasurership  of  a  corporation  about  to  be 
organized  in  Auburn,  N.  Y.-  As  a  matter  of  duty 
to  his  family,  then  consisting  of  a  wife  and  three 
children,  he  felt  constrained  to  accept  the  ofler,  and 
in  March,  1863,  resigned  his  commission,  much 
against  the  desire  of  his  superior  officers,  and  was 
elected  one  of  the  Trustees  and  Treasurer  of  the  newly 
organized  Auburn  Woolen  Company.  These  posi- 
tions he  has  held  ever  since,  gi'eatly  aiding,  by  his 
intelligent  devotion  to  its  affairs,  in  carrying  the 
company  successfully  through  the  numerous  and 
trying  crises  of  the  past  twenty  years,  and  placing  it 
in  the  leading  position  it  now  occupies,  ranking 
among  the  most  substantial  and  successful  in  the 
country.  In  1873,  just  previous  to  the  financial 
panic,  Mr.  Wise;  in  connection  with  two  associates, 
bought  an  old  woolen  mill  property  known  as  the 
Owasco  Mill,  and  organized  the  Canoga  Woolen 
Company,  of  which  he  became  Treasurer.  After  ten 
years  and  numerous  vicissitudes,  this  corporation, 
now  owned  by  Mr.  Wise  and  one  of  the  gentlemen 
who  embarked  in  the  enterprise  with  him,  finds  itself 
with  all  its  property  free  from  incumbrance,  its 
capital  intact,  its  productive  capacity  largely  in- 
creased, its  works  more  valuable,  and  with  excellent 
credit.  During  Mr.  Wise's  residence  in  Auburn  he 
has  been  active  in  nearly  every  movement  for  the 
public  good,  especially  those  of  a  charitable  and 
philanthropic  character.  He  has  served  for  a  long 
time  as  Trustee  of  the  Cayuga  County  Savings  Bank, 
of  the  Seymour  Library,  and  of  the  City  Hospital- 
being  also  President  of  the  last  named  institution. 
From  1876  to  1881  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Excise  Commissioners  of  Auburn,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  his  conscientious  and  fearless  dis 
charge  of  duty.  During  the  administration  of 
Governor  Dix,  Mr.  Wise  was  appointed  Assistant 
Inspector-General  of  the  National  Guard  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  with  rank  of  Major, 
and  attached  to  the  staff  of- General  John  H.  Che- 
dell,  commanding  the  Twenty-third  Brigade,  hold. 


ing  the  position  several  years.  Although  never  an 
office  seeker,  Mr.  Wise  has  always  been  active  in 
politics,  and  has  given  his  suffrage  and  support  to 
the  Republican  party.  In  1883,  however,  he  saw 
fit  to  make  a  temporary  change,  and,  togetlier  with 
Messrs.  Pomeroy,  Woodin,  and  other  representative 
Republicans  of  Auburn,  he  voted  for  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee  for  Governor.  His  career,  from 
first  to  last,  presenting  strong  contrasts,  has  been 
active  and  full  of  usefulness,  and,  in  the  various 
fields  in  which  he  has  exercised  his  talents,  he  has 
achieved  both  reputation  and  success,  and  has  pre- 
served a  character  which  is  unassailable.  He  was 
married  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  October  16th,  1843, 
to  Miss  Annie  H.  Pierrepont,  daughter  of  Dr. 
James  H.  Pierrepont,  a  distinguished  physician  of 
that  city,  whose  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Captain 
Thomas  Manning,  one  of  the  leading  merchants 
and  ship-owners  of  Portsmouth  after  the  Revolu- 
tionary war.  Of  their  four  children,  three  are  now 
living :  two  daughters — Annie  Pierrepont  anc^  Mar- 
guerite Adams  ;  and  one  son — Pierrepont — now  a 
merchant  in  Boston,  residing  in  West  Newton, 
Mass. 


fOODIN,  HON.  WILLIAM  B.,  of  Auburn.  Ten 
years  service  in  the  State  Senate,  during  most 
of  which  time  he  was  the  leader  of  his  party, 
and  the  central  figure  in  that  body,  has  made  the 
name  of  Senator  Woodin  as  familiar  to  the  people  of 
the  State  of  New  York  as  that  of  any  of  the  public 
men  of  the  present  generation.  It  has  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  less  than  half  a  dozen  men,  since  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Commonwealth,  to  represent  a  consti" 
tuency  five  terms  in  the  upper  house  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  in  no  case  has  the  person  thus  favored  oc- 
cupied so  prominent  a  position,  and  taken  so  active 
a  part  in  legislative  discussions  and  deliberations  as 
Senator  Woodin.  The  ability  displayed  by  him  as  a 
Senator  and  the  reputation  he  won  for  the  Twenty- 
fifth  District,  justified  the  sagacity  of  those  who 
first  selected  him  for  that  post  of  honor ;  and  that 
his  constituents  were  satisfied  with  his  senatorial 
career  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  continued  to 
re-elect  him  as  long  as  he  would  consent  to  be  a 
candidate.  In  spite  of  personal  rivalries,  local 
prejudices,  and  the  bad  precedent  of  selecting  sena- 
torial candidates  alternately  from  the  different  coun- 
ties comprising  a  district,  a  majority  of  the  voters 
of  the-  Twenty-fifth  District  insisted  on  returning 
Mr.  Woodin,  because  they  believed  him  to  be  the 
best  man  for  the  place.  He  is  peculiarly  fit- 
ted, both  by  natural  ability  and  temperament,  as 
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well  as  by  education  and  training,  for  a  legislative 
body.  His  readiness,  ability,  and  tact  in  debate  ; 
his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  under  dis 
cussion  ;  the  pertinence  of  his  arguments  ;  his  rare 
command  of  exact,  forcible,  and  expressive  language; 
his  wit  and  humor,  alternating  with  sarcasm  and  rid- 
icule, as  occasion  required  ;  his  earnestness  of  man- 
ner in  treating  questions  of  grave  and  serious  char- 
acter ;  his  occasional  bursts  of  eloquence,  and  his 
uniform  courtesy  to  his  fellow-senators,  all  com- 
bined to  impress  the  listener  with  the  rare  qualifica- 
tions and  perfect  equipment  of  Mr.  Woodin  for  the 
duties  of  a  Senator.  Mr.  Woodin's  special  forte  is 
off-hand,  impromptu  discussion,  in  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  his  equal  among  the  legislative 
bodies  of  this  country.  He  is  not  fond  of  what  are 
called  "  set  speeches,"  and  seldom  makes  one,  al- 
though he  does  not  neglect  to  prepare  himself  for 
the  discussion  of  important  measures,  and  to  gather 
full  information  pertaining  to  the  subject.  Four  or 
five  times  during  his  ten  years  in  the  Senate,  he  pre- 
pared himself  by  committing  his  speech,  or  a  portion 
of  it,  to  writing ;  but  his  usual  habit,  and  that  in 
which  he  appears  to  the  best  advantage,  is  to  fully 
digest  the  subject  to  be  discussed,  acquire  all  the 
necessary  information  relating  to  it,  and  trust  to  the 
inspiration  of  the  moment  for  the  language  in  which 
to  express  his  ideas.  He  was  of  mature  years  when 
he  first  entered  the  Senate  in  1870,  and  his  mental 
habits  and  forensic  methods  were  already  formed. 
Although  he  had  no  previous  legislative  experience 
beyond  one  yeai-'s  service  in  the  Assembly,  yet  his 
practice  at  the  bar  and  his  experience  as  Judge  and 
Surrogate  of  Cayuga  county  for  twelve  years,  com. 
bined  with  his  natural  talent,  enabled  him  to  take  a 
prominent  position  in  the  Senate  at  the  very  begin- 
ning, and  to  assume  the  leadership  of  his 
party  in  that  body,  which  he  continued  to 
hold  as  long  as  he  was  a  member.  The  early  life 
of  Mr.  Woodin  was  not  marked  by  any  incidents  or 
characteristics  requiring  notice  in  a  brief  sketch  like 
the  present,  except  that  in  his  youth  he  manifested 
an  eagerness  to  acquire  knowledge,  and  a  persever- 
ance, industry,  and  self  denial  in  getting  an  educa- 
tion under  adverse  circiunstances,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  indicative  of  his  future  success  in  life, 
and  corroborative  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  adage 
that,  the  "  boy  is  father  to  the  man."  He  was  born 
in  Genoa,  Cayuga  county,  September  35th,  1824. 
His  parents  were  not  in  affluent  circumstances,  and, 
after  acquiring  such  rudimentary  knowledge  as  the 
common  schools  of  that  day  afforded,  he  was  obliged 
to  rely  on  his  own  exertions  in  getting  a  more  liberal 
education.  He  attended  the  Cortland  Academy  for 
a  while,  and  subsequently  pursued  a  rather  desultory 


course  of  reading  and  study,  educating  himself  as 
best  he  could,  while  being  compelled  to  earn  his  own 
living  in  the  meantime,  by  serving  as  clerk  in  a 
country  store,  keeping  accounts,  copying  papers, 
and,  a  portion  of  the  time,  working  at  farm  labor 
during  the  summer  months.  His  early  ambition 
was  to  become  a  lawyer,  and  he  devoted  all  the  spare 
time  he  could  get  from  his  labors  in  earning  a  liveli- 
hood to  fitting  himself  for  the  legal  profession.  In 
due  time  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  at  once 
applied  himself  to  the  practice  of  law  in  the  village 
of  Genoa,  the  place  of  his  birth.  In  1854  be  was 
nominated  and  elected  Member  of  Assembly  for  the 
Second  District  of  Cayuga  county.  This  was  the 
first  office  he  ever  held,  and  he  filled  it  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  his  constituents.  But  to  be  a  Mem- 
ber of  Assembly  at  $300  a  year  (which  was  the 
salary  then)  was  not  tempting  enough  to  induce  Mr. 
Woodin  to  accept  a  renomination.  He  was  content 
with  one  year  of  legislative  honor,  and  resumed  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  In  1859  the  people  of 
Cayuga  county  had  gained  such  confidence  in  the 
ability  and  integrity  of  Mr.  Woodin  that  they  elected 
him  to  the  responsible  office  of  Surrogate — a  posi- 
tion which,  more  perhaps  than  any  other  county 
office,  requires  that  its  occupant  shall  possess  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  the  people.  At  the  end  of 
his  first  term  of  four  years,  he  had  administered  the 
office  with  so  much  ability  and  fidelity  that  he  was 
re-nominated  and  re-elected.  Universal  satisfaction 
with  his  services  again  re-elected  him  to  another 
term,  making  altogether  twelve  years  of  continuous 
service  as  Surrogate  of  his  native  county  of  Cayuga. 
From  this  responsible  office,  thus  honorably  filled 
for  so  long  a  time,  Mr.  Woodin  was  transferred  in 
1869,  by  the  vote  of  Cayuga  and  the  adjoining 
county  of  Wayne,  to  the  State  Senate,  where  he  was 
to  make  his  mark  as  a  legislator,  and  win  new  laurels 
in  a  wider  field.  It  is  worthy  of  note  as  showing 
the  high  regard  in  which  Mr.  Woodin  was  held 
among  the  people  where  he  was  born  and  had  al- 
ways lived,  that  he  was  urgently  requested  to  con- 
tinue to  discharge  the  duties  of  Surrogate  of  Cayuga, 
after  he  had  been  elected  to  the  Senate.  Mr.  Woodin 
took  his  seat  as  Senator  iu  January,  1870.  For  the 
first  time  in  about  ten  years,  the  Democratic  party 
had  a  working  majority  in  both  branches  of  the 
Legislature,  and  a  Democratic  Governor,  (Hoffman), 
and  the  first  thing  attempted  was  to  rescind  or 
withdraw  the  consent  given  by  the  previous 
Republican  Legislature  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  The  rescinding  resolution  was  intro- 
duced by  Wm.  M.  Tweed,  on  the  first  day  of  the 
session,  and  was  rushed  through  both  Houses  of  the 
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Legislature  "oy  a  party  vote  on  the  day  following. 
Only  one  night  was  afforded  the  opponents  of  the 
resolution  to  prepare  for  a  discussion  of  this  novel 
and  important  question  of  the  right  of  a  State  thus 
to  rescind  its  action.  Mr.  "Woodin,  although  entire- 
ly new  to  the  Senate,  came  prepared  the  next  morn- 
ing with  a  speech,  which  was  extensively  quoted 
throughout  the  whole  country,  and  was  everywhere 
admitted  to  be  the  ablest  legal  and  constitutional 
argument  that  had  been  made  on  this  subject.  He 
took  ground,  of  course,  against  the  right  of  a  State 
to  withdraw  its  consent  once  given — the  only  ground, 
as  is  now  conceded,  that  is  tenable.  The  following 
is  an  extract  from  Mr.  Woodin's  speech  on  that  oc- 
casion : 

"It  will  not  be  claimed,  I  think,  that  the  Legisla- 
ture of  a  State  possesses  any  power  or  jurisdiction 
whatever  over  the  subject  of  amendments  to  the 
Federal  Constitution,  except  as  it  is  conferred  by 
that  instrument.  It  has  no  power  to  propose  amend- 
ments, nor  to  prescribe  the  mode  of  ratification. 
Its  power  to  take  part  in  the  work  of  ratification  at 
all  depends  entirely  upon  the  will  of  Congress. 
When  amendments  are  submitted  by  Congress  to 
State  Legislatures  for  ratification,  these  Legislatures 
constitute  so  many  conventions,  and  are  simply  clothed 
with  power  to  ratify ;  and,  as  they  severally  assent 
to  the  projDOsed  amendments,  and  transmit  such  as- 
sent to  the  appropriate  department  of  the  parent 
Government,  they,  as  convenUons  for  that  purpose, 
are  'functus  officio.'  Having  done  precisely  what 
the  Constitution  contemplated,  their  power  over  the 
subject  matter  is  exhausted.  The  act  of  ratification 
is  not  a  legislative  act.  Amendments  to  the  Federal 
Constitution  are  not  submitted  to  State  Legislatures 
because  fhey  are  a  law  making  power,  but  rather  be- 
cause it  is,  or  may  be,  a  more  convenient,  expedi- 
tious, and  economical  method  of  obtaining  a  popu- 
lar expression.  If  their  action  were,  in  legal  par- 
lance, an  enactment  under  a  constitution  conferring 
power  to  legislate  on  that  particular  subji'ct,  the 
power  to  repeal  or  rescind  might  possibly  exist. 
But  no  such  power  is  given.  No  absolute  power  is 
given  except  to  ratify.  The  act  of  ratifying  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  not  being,  in  any  sense, 
legislative,  and  all  power  given  having  been  abso- 
lutely expended  by  assenting,  such  assent  is  not,  nor 
can  it  become,  the  subject  matter  of  repeal,  abroga- 
tion, or  modification  by  the  Legislature  of  a  State, 
or  by  a  convention  thereof,  in  any  sense,  or  at  any 
time.  The  submission  to  the  Legislatures  of  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  Constitution  is  for  ratifi- 
cation, and  for  ratification  only.  A  Legislature  may. 
Of  course,  refuse  to  give  its  assent,  but  refusing  is 
non-essential:  it  is  simply  neglect  to  exercise  the 
authority  given.  *  *  *  Some  have  reasoned 
very  rapidly  and  summarily  in  this  wise :  A  State 
may  rescind  adverse  action,  therefore  it  may  rescind 
action  infawr  of  ratification.  This  treatment  of  the 
case  is  short,  but  it  lacks  the  additional  merit  of  be- 
ing either  sharp  or  decisive.  It  will  hardly  be  dig- 
nified as  reasoning,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  adverse 
action  is  simply  a  nullity.  An  adverse  vote  not  be- 
ing essential  in  order  to  give  eflEect  to  the  dissent  of 
a  State  it  is  not  an  obstacle  to  be  removed  before 


the  same  State  by  its  Legislature  or  convention  may 
ratify.  It  is  simply  a  nullity.  Therefore  it  is  that 
rescinding  a  vote  purporting  to  reject  proposed 
amendments  is  meaningless,  objectless,  and  sense- 
less, as  is  the  reasoning  of  those  who  build  an  argu- 
ment on  the  assumption  that  such  a  preliminary  is 
necessary  before  the  assent  of  a  State  can  be  given 
after  having  once  been  declined.  But  there  is  a 
further  answer  to  this  claim  that  a  State  may 
withdraw  its  assent  once  given  and  transmitted  to 
the  proper  department  at  Washington.  The  State 
thus  sanctioning  an  amendment  to  the  constitution 
is  not  alone  interested  in  the  co~nsent  when  given. 
It  has  become  the  common  property  of  all  the  States 
of  the  Union.  It  is  no  longer  the  prerogative  of  a 
single  State  to  say  that  sanction  shall  be  withdrawn 
or  changed.  It  has  become  part  of  the  popular 
voice  of  the  nation,  and  it  cannot  be  silenced  or  re- 
called, only  as  subsequent  amendments  proposed 
and  adopted  in  a  constitutional  manner  may  have 
that  effect.  *******  What  article  or 
paragraph  of  the  Federal  constitution  gives,  either 
expressly  or  by  implication,  this  claim  of  right  to 
withdraw  the  assent  of  a  State  once  given  ?  The 
authority  must  be  found  in  that  instrument,  or  not 
at  all,  because  it  is  the  only  warrant  which  a  State 
has  for  taking  part  in  constitutional  amendments. 
It  will  not  do  to  say  that  the  right  inheres  in  the 
State  independent  of  the  Federal  constitution,  since 
all  power  relating  to  amendments  of  that  instrument 
is  expressly  delegated  to  the  United  States.  No 
power  resides  in  the  State,  nor  can  any  be  exercised 
except  as  it  is  conferred.  ******* 
The  idea  of  withdrawing  the  assent  of  a  State  is  an 
incubation  taken  from  that  nest  of  political  heresies 
from  which  secession  sprang — a  bantling  of  the 
States-rights  theorists.  *  *  *  *  in  all  our  his- 
tory, crowded  as  it  is  with  records  of  peace  and 
war,  prosperity  and  adversity,  joy  and  sorrow, 
honor  and  dishonor,  victory  and  defeat,  the  nearest 
approach  to  an  assertion  of  such  a  right  or  power, 
is  found  in  the  claim  of  the  right  of  a  State  to  se- 
cede from  the  Union.  And  though  it  may  not  be, 
in  its  effects  upon  the  country,  as  disastrous  as  sue 
cessful  secession  from  the  Union,  it  is  nevertheless 
corruptina;  to  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  people, 
and  it  does  not  require  a  prophet's  eye  to  enable  us 
to  see  with  what  avidity  such  a  precedent  would  be 
seized  upon  and  used  with  potential  effect  in  re-es- 
tablishing the  exploded  doctrine  that  a  State  may 
disengage  itself  from  the  Union  compact  at  will. 
The  precedents  cannot  be  multiplied  with  impunity. 
They  beget  a  contempt  for  national  honor,  a  disre- 
gard for  the  claims  of  the  fundamental  law,  and  in 
whatever  party,  or  people,  or  country  I  find  that 
tendency,  I  lift  my  voice  against  it.  The  Constitu- 
tion of  my  country  I  revere.  Its  spirit  and  its 
power,  its  grants  and  its  restraints,  its  breadth  and 
its  length,  its  height  and  its  depth,  its  wisdom  and 
its  glory  are  all  alike  dear  to  me,  and  I  cry  out  as 
one  hurt  when  I  detect,  in  my  own  or  any  other 
party,  a  disposition  to  trifle  with  its  provisions. 
And  it  is  precisely  because  I  thus  revere  that  instru- 
ment that  I  protest  against  this  present  effort  to 
subvert  its  letter  and  spirit  by  attempting  to  with- 
draw from  a  position  deliberately  taken  under  its 
grant  and  in  accordance  with  its  form." 

This  speech,  together  with  others  delivered  during 
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the  sessions  of  1870  and  1871— particularly  one 
against  the  appropriation  of  public  moneys  for  sec- 
tarian purposes— gained  for  Mr.  Woodin  a  wide 
reputation,  and  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of 
senatorial  debaters;  but  as  the  Democrats  had 
control  of  both  houses  during  these  two  years,  few 
of  the  measures  that  he  advocated  were  successful. 
The  next  Senate,  however,  to  which  he  was  elected 
by  an  increased  majority,  was  Republican,  and  his 
merits  were  at  once  recognized  by  his  associates, 
who  elected  him  President  pro  tern,  of  that  body. 
The  Lieutenant  Governor  (Beach)  being  of  adverse 
politics  to  the  majority,  the  task  of  making  up  the 
standing  committees  of  the  Senate  was  committed 
to  Mr.  Woodin.  He  performed  the  delicate  duty  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  all,  the  only  criticism 
of  his  act  was  that  he  neglected  to  assign 
himself  to  the  chairmanship  of  any  committee. 
The  following  year  (1873)  a  Republican  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  (Robinson)  succeeded  Mr. 
Beach,  and  in  making  up  the  committees  he 
assigned  Mr.  Woodin  to  the  head  of  the  Committee 
on  Cities,  a  position  which  his  Republican  associates 
all  conceded  was  eminently  due  him,  and  which  he 
continued  to  hold  without  question  during  the  seven 
remaining  years  of  his  senatorial  career.  It  was  a 
thankless  position,  however,  as  he  subsequently 
learned  to  his  sorrow,  and  as  all  future  chairmen  of 
that  committee  will  discover  so  long  as  the  Legisla- 
ture continues  to  exercise  any  control  over  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  city  of  New  York.  To  reconcile 
the  demands  of  the  tax  payers  of  that  city  with  the 
views  of  the  politicians  and  place  hunters  who  elect 
its  officers,  and  run  its  municipal  government,  or  to 
devise  legislation  that  will  satisfy  the  former,  and 
which  the  latter  have  not  the  power  to  defeat,  is  a 
task  that  no  chairman  of  a  legislative  committee  has 
yet  been  able  to  accomplish.  Those  who  have  at- 
tempted it,  however  honest  and  sincere  in  their  ef- 
forts, have  generally  encountered  more  abuse  than 
praise,  both  from  the  tax  payers  and  the  tax  eaters. 
The  former  rarely  send  representatives  to  Albany 
to  support  the  reforms  they  ask  for.  They  look  to 
the  "country  members  "for  relief,  and  then  join  the 
politicians  in  shouting  for  "home  rule,'' and  com- 
plain that  they  are  "governed  from  Albany."  The 
tax  payers  seldom  agree  as  to  the  character  of  the  re- 
forms they  need,  while  the  politicians  of  both  parties 
are  united  in  opposing  any  reform  that  curtails  the 
number  of  offices  or  their  emoluments.  Mr. 
Woodin  assumed  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Cities 
Committee  at  a  time  when  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding it  were  particularly  trying.  The  Tweed 
ring  had  been  expelled  from  power,  and  the  tax  pay- 
ers were  seeking  to  rid  themselves  of  the  swarms  of 


ring  dependents  and  followers  who  had  been 
quartered  upon  the  city  departments,  and  were  fat- 
tening on  the  public  treasury.  Large  numbers  of 
them  were  found  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
Legislature,  and  were  protected  in  their  tenure  of 
office  and  their  exorbitant  salaries  by  cunningly 
devised  enactments,  and  by  judicial  decisions.  Both 
political  parties  were  sharers  of  the  patronage,  and 
their  combined  influence  was  used  to  impede  the 
work  of  reform  and  to  delay  and  defeat  legislation. 
Meanwhile  the  reformers  were  impatient,  inclined 
to  be  suspicious,  sometimes  unreasonable  in  their 
demands,  and  in  many  instances  not  entirely  free 
from  political  motives  and  ambitious  schemes  of 
their  own.  Mr.  Woodin,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Cities,  was  obliged  to  en- 
counter these  diverse  and  antagonistic  elements, 
and,  as  a  practical  man,  knowing  the  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  effecting  the  radical  legisla- 
tion demanded  by  some  of  the  reformers,  he  endeav- 
ored to  work  out  the  best  result  he  could  for  the 
tax  payers  and  reputable  citizens  of  the  metropolis. 
This  was  his  earnest  and  honest  effort  during  all  the 
years  that  he  held  the  office  of  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  and  although  many  reforms  yet  remain 
to  be  made  in  the  methods  of  the  government  of 
New  York  city,  and  may  yet  be  effected,  if  it  shall 
ever  become  possible  to  elect  a  Legislature  entirely 
free  from  political  bias,  yet  it  will  be  found,  on  ex- 
amination, that  nearly  all  the  reforms  that  have  thus 
far  been  made,  and  the  relief  that  has  been  afforded 
to  the  tax-ridden  city,  were  brought  about  during 
Mr.  Woodin's  occupancy  of  the  Chairmanship  of 
that  committee,  and  mainly  through  his  exertions 
and  influence.  But  he  was  compelled  to  suffer  the 
penalty  of  abuse,  slander,  and  vituperation,  which 
those  in  whose  interest  he  labored  fortunately 
escaped.  Until  Mr.  Woodin  accepted  the  Chairman- 
ship of  the  Cities  Committee,  no  living  man  had 
ever  ventured  to  breathe  even  a  whisper  against  his 
honor  or  integrity  as  an  office  holder  or  as  a  citizen, 
as  a  Senator,  or  as  a  man.  For  twelve  years,  as  we 
have  seen,  he  had  held  the  most  responsible  office  in 
the  rich  and  populous  county  of  Cayuga ;  he  had 
represented  the  county  one  year  in  the  Assembly, 
and  the  Twenty-fifth  District  three  years  in  the 
Senate,  without  any  one  daring  to  impugn  his  hon- 
esty, public  or  private.  But  no  sooner  had  he  ac- 
cepted the  Chairmanship  of  the  Cities  Committee, 
and  entered  upon  the  task  of  reforming  the  abuses 
in  the  government  of  the  city  of  New  York,  than  he 
became  the  object  of  attack,  more  or  less  virulent, 
from  the  politicians  and  spoilsmen  of  both  parties, 
who  drew  their  sustenance  from  the  City  Treasury. 
In  order  to  destroy  his  influence  in  the  work  of  re- 
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form,  insinuations  and  innuendoes  against  his  integ- 
rity as  a  Senator  were  industriously  set  on  foot. 
"He  was  one  of  the  Tweed  Senators"  was  frequent- 
ly said  and  repeated,  verbally  and  In  print,  as 
though  his  single  term  of  service  in  the  same  Senate 
with  Tweed  constituted  a  crime  in  itself.  This  was 
a  favorite  form  of  slur  with  men  who  had  been 
Tweed's  paid  retainers  and  henchmen,  and  with 
newspapers  which  he  had  notoriously  subsidized 
and  gagged  in  the  days  of  his  power.  At  length 
these  insinuations — which  grew  bolder  and  more 
frequent  as  Mr.  Woodin  disdained  to  take  any  notice 
of  them — finally  culminated  in  the  winter  of  1877, 
in  a  specific  charge  muttered  from  behind  prison 
bars  by  the  great  thief  of  the  age,  who  was  made  to 
believe  that  one  more  lie  added  to  his  long  list  of 
perjuries  and  robberies  would  be  of  great  service  to 
his  former  henchmen,  a,nd  might  help  hasten  his  own 
release  from  jail.  It  was  a  significant  fact  that  this, 
the  only  specific  charge  that  had  ever  been  made 
affecting  Mr.  Woodin's  integrity,  and  which  related 
to  occurrences  seven  years  previous,  was  given  to 
the  public  at  a  time  when  important  legislation  was 
pending  at  Albany  which  Mr.  Woodin  fathered,  and 
which  was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  city  oiflcials 
and  politicians  whose  patronage  and  expenditures 
were  to  be  largely  reduced  if  the  bills  passed.  The 
motive  for  making  the  charge  at  that  particular 
time  was  unwittingly  exposed  by  the  newspaper 
that  first  published  it,  which  was  indiscreet 
enough  to  say  that,  "whether  the  accusation 
should  prove  to  be  well  founded  or  not.  Sen- 
ator Woodin  must,  until  it  was  settled,  take  his 
hands  off  from  all  New  York  city  legislation." 
Wicked  and  unfounded  as  this  charge  was 
it  is  probably  fortunate  for  Senator  Woodin  that  it 
was  made  at  that  time,  for  the  motive  was  at  once 
made  apparent ;  and,  besides;  it  gave  Mr.  Woodin 
an  Opportunity  to  defend  himself,  which  he  could 
not  do  as  long  as  the  accusation  took  the  form  of 
sneaking  innuendoes.  His  defense  was  prompt,  bold, 
and  specific,  and  it  was  followed  by  a  Legislative 
investigntion,  which  resulted  in  a  full  and  complete 
vindication  of  Mr.  Woodin.  At  his  request  a 
committee  was  appointed  consisting  of  four  Sena- 
tors, two  from  each  party,  and  after  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation, and  an  invitation  to  any  and  every  one 
knowing  aught  of  the  facts  to  come  forward  and 
testify,  the  committee  unanimously  reported  that 
the  charges  were  not  only  not  proven,  but  that  tliey 
were  wholly  disproved.  After  referring  to  Mr. 
Woodin's  testimony  and  his  denial  of  the  accusa- 
tion, the  report  closes  as  follows:  "The  Commit- 
tee therefore  report  that  the  testimony  affirmatiiiely 
disproves  the  eha/rges  so  far  as  they  affect  Senator 


Woodin,  and  establish  that  they  are  utterly  with- 
out foundation."  The  report  was  signed  by  Senators 
Carpenter,  Schoonmaker,  Sprague,  and  Bradley, 
comprising  all  the  members  of  the  Committee,  and 
was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Senate — Senators 
Gerard,  Starbuck,  Kennaday,  Jacobs,  McCarthy, 
Cole,  and  others,  expressing  their  approval  of  its 
conclusions  and  their  conviction  of  the  groundless- 
ness of  the  charges  against  Mr.  Woodin.  This  epi- 
sode in  the  Senatorial  career  of  Mr.  Woodin,  which 
the  writer  of  this  sketch  has  dwelt  upon  at  greater 
length,  perhaps,  than  its  importance  demands, 
served  to  bring  out  in  a  new  light  the  remarkable 
oratorical  power  and  force  of  the  Senator  as  a  public 
speaker.  The  impromptu  speech  made  by  him  in 
the  Senate  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  charges  against 
him,  and  in  which  he  demanded  an  investigation, 
was  one  of  the  most  eloquent,  powerful,  pathetic, 
and  convincing  appeals  ever  listened  to  in  that  body. 
It  was  the  universal  testimony  of  those  who  heard 
it,  that  no  man  could  make  such  a  speech  except 
under  the  inspiration  of  complete  and  conscious  in- 
nocence. The  speech,  and  the  complete  vindica- 
tion that  followed  it,  put  an  end  to  further  charges 
and  insinuations  against  Mr.  Woodin's  integrity, 
but  it  did  not  mollify  his  enemies,  or  cause  them  to 
relax  their  efforts  to  deprive  the  State  of  his  ser- 
vices as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Cities. 
Having  failed  in  the  attempt  to  destroy  his  infiu- 
ence  by  blasting  his  reputation,  they  turned  their 
attention  to  his  Senatorial  district,  and  sought  to 
prevent  his  re-election  by  the  use  of  money,  and  by 
fomenting  the  strifes  and  prejudices  of  locality, 
and  encouraging  personal  rivalries.  In  this,  also, 
they  failed,  and  Mr.  Woodin  was  re-nominated  in 
fall  of  1877  for  the  fifth  time,  though  after  a  few 
days  consideration  of  the  subject,  he  peremptorily 
declined  to  stand  as  a  candidate.  The  convention 
then  nominated  in  his  place  his  friend  and  towns- 
man, Hon.  Theodore  M.  Pomeroy.  At  the  end  of 
Mr.  Pomeroy's  term  the  Republicans  of  the  district, 
which  had  meantime  been  changed  to  the  Twenty- 
sixth  by  the  new  apportionment,  comprising  the 
counties  of  Cayuga,  Seneca,  Tompkins,  and  Tioga, 
again  summoned  Mr.  Woodin  to  take  the  field  as  a 
Senatorial  candidate.  After  some  hesitation  hei 
yielded  to  the  urgent  solicitation  of  his  old  friends, 
and  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  nearly 
six  thousand.  During  his  last  term  in  the 
Senate  two  events  occurred  which  brought  Mr. 
Woodin  into  antagonism  with  a  large  section  of  his 
party,  and  which,  doubtless,  had  the  effect  upon 
him,  as  it  did  upon  many  others,  of  weakening  his 
sense  of  party  obligations,  inclining  him  to  greater 
independence  in  political  action,  and,  perhaps,  dis- 
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suading  him  from  further  continuance  in  public 
life.  On&  was  the  attempt  made  in  the  spring  of 
1880  by  the  "machine"  or  controlling  element  of 
the  Republican  party  to  enforce  the  "  Unit  Rule " 
upon  the.  Delegates  to  the  Chicago  convention  in 
the  interest  of  General  Grant's  nomination  to  a  third 
term  ;  the  other  was  the  efEort  of  the  same  machine 
— which,  however,  had  ceased  to  be  the  controlling 
element  of  the  party — to  induce  the  Legislature,  in 
the  spring  of  1881,  to  return  Messrs.  Conkling  and 
Piatt  to  the  United  States  Senate,  after  they  had 
voluntarily  abandoned  their  posts  for  reasons  which 
a  large  majority  of  their  constituents  regarded  as  in- 
sufiScient,  if  not  puerile.  Mr.  Woodin  took  a  de- 
cided stand  against  complying  with  either  of  these 
demands  of  the  machine,  and  it  was  probably  owing 
more  to  his  Influence  than  to  that  of  any  one  man 
that  both  attempts  failed.  With  regard  to  the 
"Unit  Rule,"  he  may  be  said  to  have  organized  the 
bolt  against  it.  His  views  on  the  subject  were  ex- 
pressed in  a  brief  speech,  delivered  by  him  In  the 
Senate,  May  7th,  1881,  from  which  the  following  is 
an  extract : 

"  Unit  rules  and  resolutions  of  instruction  adopt- 
ed by  party  conventions  are  powerless  to  control, 
and  should  always  be  interpreted  as  simply  and 
purely  advisory.  To  concede  more  would  do  vio- 
lence to  the  principle  of  representation.  Delegates 
represent  constituencies, — not  necessarily  conven- 
tions,— and,  if  bound  by  any  instructions,  they 
must  be  such  as  they  may  derive  from  the  constitu- 
ency. Their  first  duty  is  to  ascertain  the  will  of  the 
constituency,  and,  when  learned,  to  respect  it  and 
give  it  voice  without  doubt  or  fear.  Any  other  rule 
of  action  exalts  the  machinery  of  politics  above 
principle.  What,  then,  is  indicated  as  the  sentiment 
of  the  Republicans  of  New  York  in  regard  to  our 
nominee  for  President  ?  My  own  convictions  are 
clear,  strong,  and  unmixed  with  doubt.  While  I 
have  the  greatest  admiration  for  the  character  of 
General  Grant,  and  cheerfully  award  him  all  praise 
for  his  private  virtues  and  public  life,  I  view  the 
possibility  of  his  nomination  with  no  little  concern. 
Not  willing  to  predict  a  failure  in  the  event  of  his 
nomination,  I  am  constrained  to  admit  the  issue  to 
be  a  doubtful  one.'  Certain  it  is  we  cannot  succeed 
with  him  if  the  threatened  defection  shall,  in  any 
considerable  degree,  be  verified  in  the  hour  of  bat- 
tle. Shall  we  incur  the  hazard  ?  I  am  free  to  say, 
and  feel  ""bound  publicly  to  proclaim — not  by  my 
vote  at  Chicago.  If  I  cannot  reconcile  a  vote  for 
some  other  candidate  at  the  National  convention 
with  my  attitude  voluntarily  taken  at  our  State 
convention,  I  shall  decline  to  act,  and  leave  to  my 
alternate  the  duty  of  representing  the  Twenty-fifth 
Congressional  District.  The  choice  of  that  District 
is,  emphatically,  James  6.  Blaine.  That  choice 
must  be  respected  by  its  delegate  to  Chicago.  To 
do  otherwise  is  unpardonable  treachei'y." 

Mr.  Woodin  was  severely  censured  by  the  Grant 
Republicans  for  the  stand  he  took  upon  the  "Unit 
Rule  ; "  but  his  views  were  fully  endorsed,  and  his 


position  vindicated,  by  the  action  of  the  Chicago 
convention,  which  established  the  rule  that,  in  all 
future  conventions,  the  representation  shall  be  by 
districts.  On  this  occasion,  as  upon  others, 
Mr.  Woodin  felt  bound  to  stand  by  his  con- 
stituents who  had  always  stood  so  faithfully 
by  him.  A  large  majority  of  the  Repub- 
licans of  his  district  were  undoubtedly  opposed 
to  the  third  term  idea,  and  in  this  they  were 
entirely  in  accord  with  Mr.  Woodin's  private 
opinion.  But  had  they  not  been,  he  would  have 
felt  it  his  duty  to  obey  their  wishes  rather  than  his 
own.  The  ill-feeling  engendered  between  the  two 
sections  of  the  Republican  party  by  the  bolt  against 
the  "Unit  Rule  "had  not  been  mollified,  but  was 
rather  intensified  by  events  in  Washington  after  the 
inauguration  of  Mr.  Garfield  when,  suddenly,  the 
two  United  States  Senators  from  New  York,  resigned 
their  seats  in  May,  1881,  and  immediately  came  to 
Albany,  followed  by  al!  the  "  machinp  "  forces  of 
the  State,  and  demanded  a  re-election  to  the  seats 
they  had  so  recklessly  and  causelessly  abandoned. 
Senator  Woodin,  of  course,  opposed  it,  and  was  the 
acknowledged  leader  in  the  memorable  struggle 
which  rivetted  the  attention  of  the  whole  country, 
and  which  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  the  "  boss" 
system  in  Republican  politics.  He  took  the  earliest 
opportunity  to  express  his  opinion  of  the  conduct 
of  the  two  recreant  senators  and  of  the  duty  of  the 
Legislature  under  the  circumstances.  In  present- 
ing one  of  the  numerous  remonstrances  that  came 
pouring  into  the  Senate,  from  all  parts  of  the  State, 
against  the  return  of  Messrs.  Conkling  and  Piatt, 
Mr.  Woodin  delivered  a  carefully  digested  speech, 
from  which  we  extract  the  following : 

"  The  remonstrance  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
present  is  the  voice  of  the  constituency  which  I  rep- 
resent in  this  body.  I  have  neither  the-  disposition 
nor  courage  to  disregard  it.  It  is  quite  in  accord 
with  my  views,  and  hence  I  have  great  pleasure  in 
presenting  it  here,  and  in  giving  public  assurance 
of  my  intention  to  give  heed  to  its  suggestions. 

But  since  my  contemplated  action  may  affect 
something  more  and  further  than  my  immediate 
constituency,  it  is  perhaps  my  duty  to  justify  my 
purpose  to  that  public  which,  as  a  whole,  is  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  matter  of  the  remonstrance. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Common- 
wealth it  is  without  representation  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  The  State  has  not  seceded,  nor 
has  it  failed  to  select  persons  to  represent  it  in  that 
body,  nor  have  our  representatives  been  expelled. 
No  revolution  has  happened  to  disturb  the  proper 
relations  which  should  exist  between  the  State  and 
the  parent  government ;  nor  has  there  occurred, 
nor  is  there  threatened,  any  invidious  legislation, 
sacrificing  or  imperilling  any  material  interest  or 
political  right  of  the  State.  For  aught  anybody 
knows  or  pretends,  we  still  occupy  in  the  Union  the 
position,   by  common  consent  assigned  us,  as  the 
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"Empire  State" — greatest  in  population,  wealth, 
and  intelligence  ;  greatest  in  commerce,  foreign  and 
domestic ;  greatest  in  political  significance  and 
power ;  yet  we  are  without  representation  in  the 
most  important  department  of  the  general  govern- 
ment. If  for  any  reason  we  had  been  deprived  of 
our  due  share  of  representation  in  the  legislative  de- 
partment of  the  government  against  our  will,  and 
that  condition  was  persistently  enforced  upon  us, 
when  all  the  resources  of  statesmanship  had  been 
exhausted  in  fruitless  efEort  to  obtain  representation, 
armies  would  have  been  set  in  motion  and  the  terri- 
ble trial  of  battle  invoked  to  secure  a  return  of  con- 
stitutional rights. 

"  So  far  as  the  disadvantages  which  result  to  Cur 
State  from  the  failure  of  representation  is  concerned, 
it  matters  not  what  the  cause  may  be.  The  results 
are  the  same  whatever  the  cause. 

"  If  we  fail  to  claim  and  avail  ourselves  of  the  un- 
controverted  right  of  representation,  the  fault  is  our 
own,  and  we  may  remedy  it  at  our  own  pleasure, 
but,  if  we  are  deprived  of  that  right  without  any 
fault  of  our  own,  we  have  just  cause  of  complaint 
against  somebody  or  power.  A  communication  from 
the  Executive  informs  us  that  both  our  Senators 
have  resigned  and  thereby  occasioned  vacancies  in 
our  representation  in  the  United  States  Senate.  The 
right  to  resign  an  office  cannot  be  denied,  and  is  not 
questioned.  Presumptively  when  a  man  resigns  an 
office,  he  does  so  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons,  and 
he  may  with  propriety  withhold  them  from  the 
public ;  but  if  he  adopts  the  other  course  and 
gives  his  reasons  to  the  public,  he  must  expect 
to  be  judged  by  that  tribunal  to  which  he 
has  appealed  for  a  vindication  of  his  course. 
Our  Senators  have  given  their  reasons,  and  by  so 
doing  they  confessed  that  their  conduct  required 
explanation — their  action  called  for  some  defence. 
The  Governor  has  not  honored  us  with  an  official 
statement  of  their  reasons,  but  they  have  been  given 
to  the  public,  and  an  official  copy  has  been  furnished 
to  the  Assembly,  and  placed  upon  its  journal,  and 
thus  there  has  been  made,  as  was  undoubtedly  in- 
tended, a  record  as  endm-ing  as  time,  of  the  reasons 
which  controlled  them  in  surrendering  an  important 
trust  at  a  moment  when  surrender  was  little,  if  any- 
thing, short  of  betrayal.  They  have  not  been 
obliged  to  wait  long  for  the  verdict  of  the  people, 
nor  can  they  fail  rightly  to  interpret  its  meaning. 
It  is  emphatic,  if  not  severe.  No  question  was  ever 
submitted  to  the  public  in  the  decision  of  which 
there  was  such  unanimity.  Equally  emphatic  was 
the  tone  and  utterance  of  the  Republican  press  both 
in  and  out  of  the  State.  Even  many  of  the  most 
prominent  and  influential  journals  hitherto  friendly 
to  Mr.  Conkling  do  not  hesitate  to  characterize  his 
action  as  a  mistake  and  his  reasons  as  puerile.  His 
personal  friends  and  long-time  devoted  followers  in 
great  numbers  frankly  but  regretfully  concur  in 
the  swelling  volume  of  public  indignation  over  what 
they  are  pleased  to  describe  as  '  the  greatest  mistake 
of  his  life.'  But  I  submit  that  it  is  something  more 
than  a  mere  mistake.  The  making  of  a  mistake  im- 
plies the  exercise  of  the  judgment— an  eflEort  of  the 
mind  to  determine  properly  and  rightly  whatever 
is  submitted  to  it  for  its  consideration.  A  mistake 
in  the  performance  of  a  public  duty  implies  a  con- 
scientious eJBfort  of  the  mind  to  discover  clearly 
where  duty  leads,  whether  the  effort  be  successful 


or  otherwise.  Presumably  the  reasons  publicly  an- 
nounced by  Messrs.  Conkling  and  Piatt  are  the  best 
and  all  that  can  be  given,  and  if  so,  history  will 
award  to  them  the  credit  of  having  committed  the 
most  stupendous  blunder  of.  modern  times.  Their 
action  has  not  the  extenuating  merit  which  charity 
awards  on  account  of  a  mistake  or  error  of  judg- 
ment. It  evinces  neither  wit  nor  wisdom,  nor  sense 
nor  cunning.  Though  not  altogether  a  thoughtless 
act,  it  is  absolutely  barren  of  statesman-like  pur- 
pose. Stripped  of  all  immaterial  matters  with  which 
the  resigned  Senators  have  skillfully  invested  the 
subject,  the  case  may  be  stated  with  absolute  truth 
and  sufficient  fullness  as  follows :  The  President,  in 
the  exercise  of  an  unquestioned  constitutional  pre- 
rogative, nominated  for  the  office  of  Collector  of  the 
Port  of  New  York  a  distinguished  citizen  of  this 
State,  without  first  consulting  Messrs.  Conkling  and 
Piatt.  What  duty  was,  by  that  act,  imposed  upon 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  1  Simply  and  solely 
to  make  due  inquiry  into  the  propriety  of  that  nom- 
ination, and,  in  the  light  of  that  examination  thus 
made,  to  confirm  or  reject  it,  and  whether  they  con- 
firm or  reject,  it  is  their  special  prerogative  abso- 
lutely removed  from  all  interference  or  control  by 
any  other  body  or  power.  And  so,  also,  is  the  right 
of  the  President  in  making  nominations. 

"  The  power  and  duty  of  the  President  in  respect 
to  nominations  is  not  a  divided  one.  He  cannot, 
with  due  regard  to  his  official  oath,  share  it  with 
another.  It  must  be  his  act  and  his  alone,  and  such 
is  the  true  intent  of  the  Constitution.  The  act  of 
confirmation  or  rejection  is  the  act  of  the  Senate 
alone.  The  functions  are  separate,  distinct,  and 
absolutely  independent; — any  other  interpretation  of 
the  Constitution  overrides  its  intent  and  meaning, 
and  makes  the  method  of  appointments  to  office  a 
farce.  It  is  not  denied  that  a  Senator  may  solicit 
the  President  to  make  a  particular  appointment,  but 
he  may  not  claim  it  as  a  right  any  more  than  a  pri- 
vate citizen  ;  and  the  President's  duty  to  a  Senator, 
to  heed  his  solicitations  in  that  regard,  is  in  no  re- 
spect other  or  different  than  to  a  private  citizen. 
The  President's  right  and  duty  is  to  seek  for  infor- 
mation of  the  fitness  of  a  particular  nomination 
where  he  may,  and  the  importance  and  value  of  all 
solicitation  and  recommendation  is  to  be  determined 
with  reference  to  the  public  interest,  and  not  with 
reference  to  the  interest  of  the  individual.  That 
right  the  President  has  exercised ;  that  duty  he  has 
performed,  fearlessly,  independently,  and  with 
proper  regard  to  an  official  oath  which  he  alone 
must  observe.  Our  Senators  would  have  done  their 
whole  duty  had  they  remained  at  their  posts  and 
voted  conscientiously  to  confirm  or  reject.  That 
duty  thus  performed,  would  have  paralyzed  criti- 
cism, and  they  would  have  stood  before  their  consti- 
tuents justified  and  honored  for  their  courage  and 
their  independence.  But  we  are  told  by  these  apolo- 
gists that  proper  '  self  respect '  left  them  no  other 
alternative.  The  argument  of  'self  respect'  is  a 
silly  one  at  best,  but  for  our  senior  Senator  it  is  utterly 
unavailing,  since  he  has  passed  through  this  ordeal 
once  before,  and  it  did  not  occur  to  him  there  that 
'self  respect'  required  him  to  desert  his  post. 
President  Hayes  removed  Mr.  Arthur  (his  devoted 
friend)  from  the  office  of  Collector  of  the  Port  of 
New  York,  and  appointed  in  his  stead  an  implacable 
political  enemy  of  Mr.  Conkling,  General  E.  A.  Mer- 
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ritt.  He  did  not  then  deem  it  his  duty  to  resign, 
but  contented  himself  with  spiteful  exhibitions  of 
ill-breeding  toward  the  Chief  Magistrate  during  the 
whole  period  of  his  administration.  It  is  a  boastful 
claim  of  his  friends,  and  a  cherished  feature  of  his 
Senatorial  career,  that  he  never  spoke  with  President 
Hayes  nor  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  White  House 
during  his  term  of  ofiace.  How  much  the  material 
interests  of  the  great  State  of  New  York  may  have 
suffered  by  reason  of  this  malicious  freak  of  Mr. 
Conkling,  it  is  not  now  material  to  inquire,  but  it  is 
safe  to  affirm  that  no  harm  is  likely  to  arise  from  the 
existence  of  relations  between  our  Senators  and  the 
President.  Why  did  he  not  resign  then  ?  The  ar- 
gument of  'self  respect 'was  as  potential  then  as 
now.  If  justifiable  now,  it  would  have  been  at 
that  time.  The  provocation  was  as  great,  even 
greater,  since  President  Hayes  had  also  taken  into 
his  Cabinet,  against  Mr.  Conkling's  wish,  Wm.  M. 
Evarts,  the  sound  of  whose  name  was  enough  to 
throw  Mr.  Conkling  into  a  paroxysm  of  rage.  The 
only  important  difference  in  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  two  is  that  if  he  had  resigned  to 
preserve  his  '  self  respect '  when  Hayes  appoint- 
ed Merritt,  he  would  have  left  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  with  a  substantial  Repub- 
lican majority,  while  resigning  now  he  leaves 
it  in  the  control  of  the  Democratic  party. 

"  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Conkling  stated  to  the  Repub- 
lican caucus  at  Washington  when  he  found  that 
further  resistance  to  Judge  Robertson's  nomination 
was  useless,  that  it  was  the  last  Republican  caucus 
he  should  ever  attend.  What  he  meant  was  left  to 
conjecture,  but  when  he  gave  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  into  the  control  of  the  Democratic 
party  there  were  those  who  ventured  to  express  the 
belief  that  the  riddle  which  he  propounded  in  that 
caucus  had  found  its  solution.  Mr.  Conkling  on  va- 
rious occasions  lias  given  utterance  to  the  prediction 
that  the  appointment  of  Judge  Robertson  would 
cost  us  Republican  ascendancy  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  How  ?  Judge  Robertson's  friends  and  the 
friends  of  the  Administration  will  not  promote  a 
result  so  undesirable.  Who  will  ?  Is  that  a  predic- 
tion or  a  threat?  As  a  prediction  I  have  no  confi- 
dence in  it.  I  have  heard  it  before  from  the  same 
source,  on  more  important  occasions,  when  it  failed. 
As  a  threat  I  do  not  fear  it.  Mr.  Conkling  has  ad- 
mirers in  this  body,  who  are  loyal  to  his  interests, 
and  are  willing  to  do  everything  honorable  to  pro- 
mote them,  but  they  would  disdain  to  be  classed 
with  those  who  would  conspire  at  such  a  result.  He 
has  followers  throughout  the  State,  in  greater  or  less 
numbers,  but  they  will  not  be  led  to  political  defeat 
and  disgrace  even  to  gratify  a  caprice  and  malice 
born  of  disappointed  ambition.  'The  Republican 
party  has  its  entrenchments  in  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple. No  one  or  two  men  are  essential  to  its  life  or 
continued  ascendancy.  No  man  or  set  of  men 
own  it.  There  have  been  times  when  its  agencies 
were  controlled  and  prostituted  to  selfish  purposes, 
but  that  despotism  has  been  brought  to  an  inglorious 
end.  The  nomination  and  election  of  James  A. 
Garfield  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  its  history.  His 
nomination  was  the  outcome  of  an  inspiration  higher, 
and  nobler,  and  grander,  than  caucuses  or  party 
leaders  or  conventions.  The  people  caught  it  as  his 
name  was  borne  on  electric  currents  from  sea  to  sea, 
and  from  that  day  to  this  there  has  been  a  national 


repose,  born  of  confidence  in  his  wisdom,  his  integ- 
rity, and  his  unchallenged  statesmanship.  There  is 
no  ground  for  apprehension  that  the  Republican 
party  will  be  deposed.  It  is  the  cry  of  disappoints 
ment.  It  is  a  prediction  which  owes  its  parentage 
to  a  vengeful  desire  for  its  realization. 

"  These  gentlemen  asked  to  be  returned  to  the  po- 
sitions made  vacant  by  their  resignations,  and  we, 
who  were  shocked,  if  not  indignant,  at  their  betray- 
al of  a  high  trust— we,  who  could  not  suppress  nor 
conceal  the  promptings  of  the  heart  to  denounce 
their  acts  as  lacking  in  courage  and  unworthy  of  the 
high  commission  they  bore,  are  asked,  nay,  impor- 
tuned, by  them  in  person  to  send  them  back.     Send 
them  back  for  what  purpose  ?    They  have  antago- 
nized the  administration  which  we  so  recently  inau- 
gurated, and  in  which  we  have  confidence  and  in- 
tend to  support ;  they  have,  in  a  public  document, 
accused  him,  by  implication  at  least,  of  infidelity 
and  falsehood  ;  they  have  charged  him  with  making 
appointments  in  liquidation  of  personal  obligation ; 
they  have  charged  him  with  coercing  Senators  to 
vote  as  they  would  not  if  left  free  from  executive 
interference ;  they  have  quoted  the  idle  gossip  of 
news-mongers  and  tale  bearers  to  foment  discord  in 
the  Republican  party,  and  bring  into  disrepute  its 
responsible  head;  they  have  inspired  public  jour- 
nals, claiming  to  be  exponents  of  Republican  princi- 
ples, to  denounce  him  and  brand  him   as  a  liar. 
With  what  purpose  should  we  send  them  back  ? 
Why  should  we  give  heed  to  their  unseemly  impor- 
tunities ?    Have  they  recanted  1    Do  they  proffer 
assurance  of  cordial    support  to  a  Republican  ad- 
ministration ?    Are  they  in  such  relations  with  the 
President  as  will  make  them  efficient  guardians  of 
the  interests  of  this  great  State  ?    No,  no.  Senators. 
To  send  them  back  is  to  say,  we  approve  your 
course.    We  endorse  your  action.     We  justify  and 
defend  you  in  your  indictments  of  the  President. 
We  send  you  out  with  a  new  commission.     It  is 
your  warrant  to  renew  your  controversy  with  a 
Republican    President,    antagonize    him    as    you 
please,  tarnish    his    good   name,    destroy   the  Re- 
publican  party,  but    preserve   your   'self-respect.' 
In  other  words,  see  to  it  that  the  President,  though 
he  is  responsible  to  the  country  for  his  administra- 
tion, shall  make  only  such  appointments  as  meet 
your  approval.     Don't  allow  him  to  dispense  the 
patronage.    Look  well  to  the  collectors  and  post- 
masters, the  weighers,  and  gangers,  and  inspectors, 
and  night  watchers,  and  orderlies,  and  mail  distrib- 
utors, and  clerks,  who  are  all  your  own  to  dispense. 
Don't  bother  about  questions  of  finance  and  com- 
merce, and  agriculture,  and  education,  of  tariff  and 
public    improvements,   of  economy  and  retrench- 
ment.     The  one  great  overshadowing,  paramount 
question  is  that  of  dispensing  official  patronage. 
Oh  !  what  a  field  for  a  statesman. 

"  The  same  question  held  the  United  States  Senate 
in  dead-lock  for  nearly  eight  weeks.  It  has  brought 
to  the  State  capital  an  army  of  officeholders  and 
place  hunlers  ;  they  meet  you  at  every  turn,  and  on 
theu-  countenances  is  depicted  anxiety  and  alarm. 
They  boast,  and  storm,  and  bluster,  but  all  to  no 
purpose.  'They  have  taken  up  the  shibboleth  of 
their  great  chief,  and  pronounced  the  doom  of  the 
Republican  party.  They  mistake  the  sentiment  of 
the  country.  These  remonstrances  are  but  a  faint 
expression  of  the  popular  voice  which  speaks  under 
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an  inspiration  which  led  to  the  brilliant  achievement 
at  Chicago.  It  will  not,  cannot  be  suppressed. 
Neither  principalities  nor  powers,  nor  things  pres- 
ent, nor  things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor 
any  other  creature,  shall  be  able  to  disrupt  the  Re- 
publican organization,  or  depose  it  from  power." 

Many  important  measures  passed  the  Legislature 
during  Mr.  Woodin's  last  term  in  the  Senate,  and 
one  in  which  he  took  a  special  interest,  and  of 
which  he  may  be  called  the  father,  was  the  creation 
of  a  State  Board  of  Health.  In  urging  the  impor- 
tance of  this  measure,  he  brought  to  bear  an  array 
of  facts,  arguments,  and  statistics,  which  evinced 
great  research  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  and  which  were  so  convincing  to  his  fel- 
low Senators  that  the  bill  passed  without  a  dissent- 
ing vote.  If  he hadrendered no  other  service  to  the 
State  during  his  legislative  career  than  the  passage 
of  this  bill,  the  people  would  have  abundant  cause 
to  be  grateful  to  the  people  of  his  district  for  send- 
ing him  to  the  Senate.  It  is  imcertain  whether 
Senator  Woodin  will  enter  public  life  again.  He 
took  occasion  to  state,  in  a  speech  delivered  in  the 
Senate  near  the  close  of  the  session  of  1881,  that  he 
had  resolved  never  again  to  accept  oflBce  of  any 
kind,  whether  elective  or  appointive.  But  his  ac- 
tivity in  political  campaigns  siace  he  left  the  Senate 
indicates  that  he  has  not  lost  his  interest  in  public 
affairs.  Mr.  Woodin  has  been  an  ardent  Repub- 
lican since  the  foundation  of  the  party,  and  he  still 
has  an  abiding  faith  in  its  principles ;  but,  like 
many  others  among  its  best  and  patriotic  members, 
he  does  not  entertain  the  highest  respect  for  some 
of  the  men  who,  of  late  years,  have  assumed  to  be 
its  leaders,  or  for  the  machine  methods  which  they 
have  been  instrumental  in  foisting  upon  the  party. 
He  has  reached  that  lax  stage  of  party  discipline 
where  he  can  bolt  a  party  nomination  without  a 
pang  if  it  does  not  agree  with  the  independent  plat- 
form upon  which  he  stands.  What  effect  a  re-or- 
ganization of  the  Republican  party  in  this  State, 
and  an  abandonment  of  machine  methods  and 
"boss"  rule  will  have  to  induce  him  to  re-enter 
public  life,  cannot  be  known  until  it  is  tried. 


CUYLER,  GEORGE  W.,  of  Palmyra,  was  born  in 
that  village  February  7th,  1809,  and  died  there 
July  30th,  1876.  His  father,  Major  William 
Howe  Cuyler,  was  the  son  of  Henry  Cuyler,  of 
Greenbush,  New  York,  and  in  1806  removed  from 
Bath,  New  York,  to  Palmyra,  where  ho  resided  and 
was  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  when  the  war  of 
1813  broke  out.  At  an  early  period  in  that  struggle 
he  went  to  the  frontier,  and  was  an  aid  to  General 


Hull.  ■  While  on  an  errand  of  mercy  to  his  suffer- 
ing comrades,  he  was  killed  at  Black  Rock  by  a 
random  shot  from  a  British  cannon,  on  the  night  of 
the  9th  of  October,  1812,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  victim  of  the  war.  The  late  General  Win- 
field  Scott,  who  was  with  him  at  the  time,  said  in 
after  years,  while  visiting  in  Palmyra,  that  he  re- 
membered Major  Cuyler  very  well ;  that  they  were 
together  on  the  night  mentioned,  looking  after  the 
wounded  ;  that  he  cautioned  the  Major  against  car- 
rying a  lantern  lest  it  should  attract  the  enemy's 
fire  ;  that  almost  immediately  afterwards  a  cannon- 
shot  struck  and  killed  Major  Cuyler,  who  was  at 
the  time  standing  so  near  that  his  blood  spurted  on 
him.  Major  Cuyler  was  buried  at  Black  Rock,  but 
his  remains  were  afterwards  disinterred,  and  re- 
moved to  the  cemetery  at  Palmyra.  Above  them  is 
a  heavy  slab  resting  upon  four  pillars,  and  bearing 
the  following  inscription,  written  by  the  late  Judge 
Hosmer,  of  Livingston  county  : 

MiKCXzA 

TO   THE  MEMORY  OF 

MAJOR  WILLIAM  HOWE  CUYLER, 

WHO  WAS  KILLED  AT  BLACK  BOOK, 
ON  THE  NIGHT  OF   THE  9TH  OF  OCTOBBB,  1813, 

while  humanely  administering 

to  the  relief 

of  the  wounded  soldisrs 

who  intrepidly  crossed  to  the   british  shore 

and  brought  over  the  adams  frigate 

that  had  been  surrendered 

by  general  hull, 

and  the  caledonia  ship  belonging 

to  the  enemy. 

he  was  in  the  thirty- fifth  year  of  his  age, 

and  son  op  the  late 

Henry  Cuyler,  Esq.  ,  of  Greenbush 

in  this  state. 

in  life  he  was  beloved, 

in  death  lamented. 

as  a  soldier,  patriot,  friend, 

husband  and  father, 

he  shone  conspicuously. 

From  his  father,  whose  death  occurred  while  he 
and  a  younger  brother  were  yet  but  infants,  Mr. 
Cuyler  inherited  the  title  "Major,"  by  which  he 
was  always  familiarly  known,  and  by  which  he  is 
still  constantly  referred  to  by  his  friends  who  reside 
in  and  about  Palmyra.  His  early  education  was 
obtained  at  Middlebury,  New  York,  but  as  he  was 
intended  for  the  army,  an  appointment  to  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  was  obtained  for  him,  and 
he  spent  two  years  in  that  institution  as  a  cadet, 
"learning  the  meaning  and  talue  of  honor,  the 
force  of  discipline  of  body  and  soul,  the  necessity 
of  subordination  to  authority,  and  the  advantages  of 
method  in  the  affairs  of  life."  His  military  services 
subsequent  to  this  period  were  limited  to  once 
acting  as  aid  to  General  Dudley  Marvin.     On  leav- 
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ing  "West  Point,"  he  began  the  study  of  law  In 
the  office  of  his  guardian,  Herman  Bogert,  Esq.,  of 
Geneva,  a  lawyer  of  good  repute.  Being  admitted 
to  the  bar,  he  opened  an  office  of  his  own  in  Pal- 
myra, and  soon  gained  considerable  reputation  as 
an  equity  lawyer,  confining  his  business  mostly  to 
chancery  and  office  practice.  His  special  forte  was 
in  the  adjustment  of  controversies  without  the  aid 
of  the  courts.  Land  titles  were  then  much  in  dis- 
pute, and  there  are  few  boundary  lines  in  Palmyra 
and  vicinity  that  he  has  not  in  some  way  assisted  in 
defining.  In  addition  to  practicing  law  he  engaged 
in  mercantile  business,  and  also  owned  and  edited 
the  Wayne  Sentinel  in  conjunction  with  the  late 
Judge  Theron  R.  Strong.  As  early  as  1839  he 
founded  "Cuyler's  Bank,"  of  which  he  became 
President.  In  1845  he  sold  out  his  law  practice  to 
his  partner,  the  late  Wm.  F.  Aldrich,  Esq.,  and  de- 
voted his  whole  time  to  the  business  of  banking.  A 
single  line  in  the  agreement  then  made  is  character- 
istic of  him.  It  reads  :  "  and  both  agree  to  help 
each  other  in  the  line  of  their  business  as  good 
friends  should."  In  1846  Mr.  Cuyler's  bank  was 
united  with  the  private  banking  enterprise  then 
conducted  by  the  late  Pliny  Sexton,  who  became 
Vice-President  of  the  consolidated  institution,  Mr. 
Cuyler  still  remaining  at  its  head.  The  new  bank 
at  once  took  rank  as  one  of  the  soundest  in  the. 
State,  and  was  continued  under  its  original  title 
until  1864,  when  it  re-organized,  under  the  National 
Banking  Law,  as  the  First  National  Bank  of  Pal- 
myra, with  Mr.  Cuyler  and  Mr.  Sexton  respectively 
as  President  and  Vice-President.  The  business  re- 
lations continuing  so  many  years  between  Mr.  Cuy- 
ler and  Mr.  Sexton  were  supplemented  by  the  warm- 
est social  and  personal  relations.  The  son  of  Mr. 
Sexton  became  Cashier  of  the  bank,  and  on  the 
death  of  Mr.  Ouyler,  he  succeeded  to  its  Presidency. 
In  his  business  as  a  banker  Mr.  Cuyler  enjoyed  the 
fullest  confidence  of  the  community  in  which  he 
resided,  and  held  innumerable  trusts  which  he  al- 
ways managed  with  great  skill  and  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  those  concerned.  He  was  prudent  and  con- 
servative almost  to  a  fault,  and  although  this  may 
have  cost  him  more  than  one  lucky  advan- 
tage, it  likewise  satisfied  his  sense  of  honor, 
since  he  was  dealing  with  the  means  of  others, 
and  preserved  him  the  confidence  and  esteem  of 
those  who  relied  upon  his  judgment  to  preserve 
their  investments.  He  was  actuated  from  his  earli- 
est years  by  a  laudable  public  spirit.  When  he 
reached  his  majority,  a  large  part  of  his  patrimonial 
estate  was  practically  a  blank  field.  He  opened 
streets  and  improved  them  ;  and,  as  an  officer  of  the 
village,  bent  his  energies  to  the  advancement  of  its 


prosperity.  He  lived  to  see  the  fruit  of  his  exer- 
tions in  this  direction  in  one  of  the  most  attractive 
towns  of  Western  New  York.  Mr.  Cuyler's  polit- 
ical affiliations  were  with  the  Democratic  party,  of 
which  he  was  always  an  active  and  enthusiastic 
member.  He  was,  for  many  years,  prominent  in  its 
State  councils,  and  served  for  some  time  upon  its 
State  Central  Committee,  wielding  an  infiuence  in 
its  affairs  which  was  generally  recognized  and  re- 
spected, and  was  never  turned  to  his  personal  ad- 
vantage. Some  years  previous  to  his  death,  he  was 
the  candidate  on  the  Democratic  ticket  for  the  office 
of  State  Treasurer.  It  is  a  striking  coincidence 
that,  in  the  present  year  (1883)  the  same  nomina- 
tion came  into  the  same  banking  office,  to  his  part- 
ner, Mr.  Pliny  T.  Sexton,  from  the  Republican 
party.  In  1869,  Mr.  Cuyler  was  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor John  T.  Hoffman  a  Commissioner  to  revise 
the  tax  laws  of  the  State  ;  and,  in  1876,  he  was  a 
Delegate  to  the  National  Democratic  convention 
held  at  St.  Louis,  which  nominated  the  Hon.  Sam- 
uel J.  Tilden  for  the  Presidency.  On  more  than 
one  occasion  he  was  led  to  decline  offices  of  honor 
and  emolument,  because  of  his  devotion  to  his  fam- 
ily and  his  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  native 
place.  Mr.  Cuyler  was  an  Episcopalian,  and,  for  a 
period  of  about  forty  years  preceding  his  death,  was 
a  regular  communicant  of  Zion  Church,  Palmyra, 
being,  during  twenty-two  years  of  that  time,  a  ves- 
tryman, and,  for  the  remaining  eighteen  years,  a 
warden.  This  church  was  the  object  of  his  con- 
stant care  and  generous  and  repeated  liberality, 
and  with  its  general  material  intei-ests  his  name  is 
intimately  connected.  Until  the  year  1871,  the  con- 
gregation of  Zion  Church  worshipped  in  an  old 
wooden  edifice,  occupying  a  prominent  site  in  the 
centre  of  the  village,  but  not  possessing  a  full  cor- 
ner. At  a  large  personal  outlay  Mr.  Cuyler  secured 
the  land  necessary  to  give  the  site  this  desirable 
advantage,  and,  by  his  munificent  contributions, 
made  possible  the  erection  of  a  new  and  fine  stone 
edifice,  that  now  ranks  as  a  prominent  feature  of 
the  village,  which  enjoys  a  wide  reputation  for  the 
number,  beauty,  and  substantial  character  of  its 
churches.  In  1831  Mr.  Cuyler  married  Miss  Caro- 
line Porter,  daughter  of  the  late  Chauncey  Porter, 
of  Pittsford,  N.  Y.,  who  survives  him.  By  this 
union  he  had  three  children  (daughters),  the  eldest 
of  whom  became  the  wife  of  Dr.  W.  C.  Hunt,  and 
resided  in  Chicago,  where  she  died  in  1869  ;  the  sec- 
ond daughter  died  in  1852,  aged  eighteen  years  ;  the 
youngest  became  Ihe  wife  of  Mr.  Charles  McLouth, 
of  Palmyra,  and  died  there  in  1873.  After  the  death 
of  his  last  child  Mr.  Cuyler  desired  to  erect  a  memo- 
rial to  his  daughters,  and,  at  a  large  cost,  added  to 
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Zion  Church  one  of  the  finest  towers  and  spires  in 
the  State.  At  his  request,  an  inscription  was  pre- 
pared to  be  placed  on  a  tablet  in  the  tower,  as  fol- 
lows: 

THia  TOWEE  IS  ERECTED 
BY  GEOBGE  W.    CTITLBE  IN 

MEMORT  OF   HIS  THREE 

DAUGHTERS       AND       ONLY 

CHILDREN, 

ELLEN  O.    HITNT, 

SYLVIA  O.    CUYLBB, 

GEORGEANA  MC  LOUTH. 

"THEY    SHALL    BE    MINE,    SAITH 

THE  LORD  OP  HOSTS,  IN  THAT 

DAY  WHEN   I  MAKE  UP 

MY  JEWELS." 

When  the  inscription  was  brought  to  him  Mr. 
Cuyler  read  it,  and,  taking  his  peri,  wrote  above  it 
the  words,  "  To  God's  glory,"  and,  in  that  amended 
form,  it  is  found  in  the  tower.  Mr.  Cuyler  was  a 
man  of  quiet  and  unobtrusive  tastes,  of  scrupulous 
integrity,  and  remarkable  industry.  To  all  necessi- 
ties as  they  arose  he  gave  prompt  attention,  believ- 
ing that  by  this  method  much  more  could  be  accom- 
plished than  by  great  efforts  made  now  and  then. 
His  home  life  was  singularly  refined,  and  the  mod- 
esty and  simplicity  of  his  tastes  were  evident  even 
in  the  surroundings  of  his  commodious  mansion. 
In  social  life  he  was  genial,  and  possessed  an 
infinite  fund  of  humor.  Many  of  his  phrases 
were  of  singular  expressiveness,  and,  among  his 
neighbors,liave  passed  into  by  words.  The  Eight  Rev. 
A.  Cleveland  Coxe,  Bishop  of  Western  New  York, 
who  was  his  warm  friend  for  many  years,  gave  his  im- 
pressions of  him  in  the  following  words,  which  are 
taken  from  a  letter  written  to  the  Rev.  John  Q.  Web- 
ster, Rector  of  Zion  Church,  and  which  fittingly 
close  this  brief  estimate  of  his  life  and  character  : 
"  He  was  a  man  of  few  words,  but  he  was  large  in 
works  of  goodness  and  of  duty.  Dignified  in  his 
personal  bearing,  he  was  very  courteous  to  his 
friends  and  pleasant  in  his  intercourse  with  all.  As 
a  man  of  business,  I  believe  he  was  alike  dis- 
tinguished for  system  and  integrity.  Long  identi- 
fied with  the  Church  in  this  Diocese,  he  has  enjoyed 
the  esteem  of  its  bishops  and  of  the  clergy  and  laity. 
His  late  election  to  the  high  dignity  of  a  deputy  to 
the  General  Convention  is  evidence  of  their  regard. 
What  has  especially  distinguished  Mr.  Cuyler  has 
been  his  liberal  hand,  in  acting  as  his  own  executor, 
and  his  large  heart  in  devising  liberal  things.  Not 
content  with  doing  his  share  in  erecting  your  beauti- 
ful church,  he  continued  to  do  much  more,  in  order 
to  make  it  what  it  is — a  '  sermon  in  stones ' — that 
speaks  to  every  passer-by.  That  solid  tower  and 
heaven-pointing  spire  are  now  his  own  monument ; 
and  how  nobly  it  compares  with  the  mere  waste  that 


often  marks  a  grave-yard  monument  1  It  was  his 
official  charge  to  administer  the  pension  funds  of 
the  church  to  the  widows  of  the  clergy  and  to  infirm 
clergymen,  and  this  was  a  work  of  his  heart  as  well 
as  of  his  head.  His  sense  of  duty  was  so  great  that 
even  on  his  dying  bed,  part  of  his  last  concern  was 
that  the  semi-annual  remittances  to  these  persons 
should  be  promptly  attended  to." 


CROWLEY,  HON.  RICHARD,  of  Lockport,  ex. 
Member  of  Congress,  was  born  in  Lockport, 
N.  Y.,  on  the  14th  of  December,  1836.  His 
father,  Andrew  Crowley,  and  his  mother,  born  Mar- 
garet Barry,  were  both  natives  of  Cork,  Ireland, 
who  came  to  America  three  years  previous  to  the 
birth  of  their  son,  Richard,  and  settled  at  Lockport, 
where  the  young  lad  grew  to  manhood,  working  from 
his  tenth  year  on  the  farm  owned  and  cultivated  by 
his  father,  and  devoting  the  winter  months  to  get- 
ting an  education  at  the  district  schools.  He  also 
attended  the  Union  School  at  Lockport  during  two 
terms.  Possessed  of  an  unusual  degree  of  intelli- 
gence and  being  fond  of  study,  he  made  good  use  of 
his  time  while  under  tuition.  Having  access  to  a 
tolerably  good  school  district  library,  he  pursued  a 
course  of  reading  under  the  direction  of  an  educated 
friend,  who  guided  him  in  the  gratification  of  his 
taste  for  history  and  biography,  and  also  instructed 
him  in  the  Latin  language.  Thus  equipped  intel- 
lectually, he  left  home  on  attaining  his  majority, 
resolved  to  fight  his  own  battle  with  the  world. 
Working  his  way  to  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  he  soon 
obtained  a  position  to  teach  a  district  school  in  an 
adjoining  town.  Purchasing  a  copy  of  Blaokstone's 
Commentaries,  he  devoted  his  leisure  while  thus  em- 
ployed, to .  the  study  of  law,  for  which  he  designed 
fitting  himself,  as  occasion  permitted.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  his  school  term,  he  spent  some  time  in 
traveling  through  several  of  the  Western  States,  and 
finally  returned  to  his  native  place,  where,  in  tlie 
spring  of  1857,  he  began  the  systematip  study  of 
law,  in  the  office  of  Messrs.  Gardner  &  Lamont.  His 
tastes  for  literary  pursuits  were  gratified,  in  the 
meantime,  by  close  application  evenings,  to  the  study 
of  Latin,  rhetoric,  and  mental  and  moral  philoso- 
phy. In  the  winter  of  1857-58,  he  again  engaged  in 
teaching,  and  with  the  money  acquired,  resumed  his 
legal  studies  in  the  following  spring,'  entering  the 
office  of  Messrs.  L.  F.  &  G.  W.  Bowen.  In  1860  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Lockport,  and  soon  after- 
wards formed  a  business  partnership  with  Mr.  E. 
Chase,  a  brother  of  the  Hon.  Salmon  P.  Chase.  Mr. 
Crowley's  advances  in  his  profession  were  the  result 
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of  a  cultivated  mind  and  close  application,  and  were 
made  with  so  much  decision  and  rapidity,  that  in 
January,  1865,  he  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  Chief  Justice 
Chase  presiding.  In  the  same  year  he  became  City 
Attorney  of  Lockport.  At  at  early  period  in  his  life 
he  became  warmly  interested  in  politics,  to  which 
his  attention  was  first  seriously  drawn  by  the  repeal 
of  the  Missouri  compromise,  and  the  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  agitation  ;  and  the  result  of  his  reasoning 
drew  him  to  the  ranks  of  the  Republican  party, 
with  which  he  has  acted  since  attaining  his  major- 
ity. Although  he  was  without  legislative  experience, 
his  Republican  fellow-citizens  of  Western  New 
York,  reposed  the  highest  faith  in  his  ability  from 
the  beginniDgof  his  professional  career,  and  in  1865, 
when  he  was  only  in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  they 
gave  him  the  unanimous  nomination  for  the  State 
Senate,  a  body  to  which  "  he  was  elected  by  a  very 
flattering  majority,  especially  in  the  county  of 
Niagara,  wherein  he  received  over  four  hundred 
more  votes  than  any  other  candidate  on  either  the 
State  or  county  ticket,  although  some  of  the  most 
popular  men  in  the  county  were  in  nomination."  In 
1867  he  was  re-elected  to  the  State  Senate,  and  served 
until  January  1st,  1870.  In  the  Senate  his  well 
stored  mind  and  accurate  legal  knowledge  made  him 
respected  by  all.  He  appeared  to  great  advantage 
as  a  speaker  and  debater,  his  language  being  elo- 
quent and  forcible,  and  his  voice  distinct  in  utter- 
ance and  finely  modulated.  He  was  an  earnest  ad- 
vocate of  the  Health  Bill  and  the  Excise  Law  for 
New  York  city,  and  favored  the  amendment  of  the 
Registry  Law  of  the  State,  and  the  repeal  of  the  con- 
tract system  of  keeping  the  canals  of  the  State  in 
repair.  During  his  four  years  in  the  Senate  he  was 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  of 
his  party,  and  with  his  voice  and  influence,  did  great 
service  to  the  State.  In  April,  >  1871,  President 
Grant  appointed  him  United  States  District  Attor- 
ney for  the  Northern  District  of  New  York,  in  place 
of  the  Hon.  William  Dorsheimer,  who  had  held  the 
office  since  1867.  Having  served  the  full  term  of 
four  years,  he  was  re-appointed  by  President  Grant, 
in  1875.  In  the  fall  of  1878  he  was  nominated  for 
Congress  by  the  Republicans  of  the  Thirty-first 
Congressional  District  of  New  York,  comprising  the 
counties  of  Wyoming,  Genesee  and  Niagara,  and  in 
the  election  which  followed,  received  twelve  thous- 
and five  hundred  and  twenty -nine  votes  against  eight 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirteen  votes  for  Davis, 
Democrat.  He  resigned  the  office  of  U.  S.  District  At- 
torney, March  3d,  1879,  to  take  his  seat  in  the  Forty- 
sixth  Congress,  in  which  he  was  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Territories  and  of  the  Com- 


mittee on  Expenditures  in  the  State  Department. 
He  was  also  appointed  one  of  the  managers  to  count 
the  electoral  vote  for  Garfield  and  Hancock,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  While  serving  in  this 
Congress  he  made  several  important  speeches, 
notably  those  on  "  Political  Assessments,"  "  Taking 
the  Census,"  and  "  The  Policy  of  Increasing  the 
Number  of  Representatives  in  the  House."  In  1880 
he  was  re-elected  to  Congress,  receiving  a  very  large 
majority  over  his  Democratic  opponent,  Stevens, 
who  was  re-nominated  by  the  Democrats  in  1883,  and 
elected  by  a  large  majority  over  the  Republican 
nominee,  Watson.  In  the  Forty-seventh  Congress 
he  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Claims,  and 
continued  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Terri- 
tories, on  both  of  which  he  rendered  valuable  ser- 
vices. Although  urged  in  1882  to  accept  a  nomina- 
tion to  a  third  term,  he  declined,  and  at  the  close  of 
his  second,  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
As  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Crowley  occupies  a  rank  to  which 
but  few  even  of  the  most  favored  of  those  who  enter 
the  legal  profession  ever  attain.  His  success  is  due 
to  no  superior  advantages  in  early  life,  nor  has  it 
been  won  by  practices  open  to  censure ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  the  result  of  a  heroic  struggle  against  un- 
favorable circumstances  at  the  start,  and  the  fitting 
reward  of  an  unsullied  professional  career.  Both  as 
a  prosecuting  officer  for  the  Government,  and  as 
special  and  private  counsel  in  cases  of  major  im- 
portance, he  has  distinguished  himself  by  great 
ability,  and  equally  great  success.  Among  theprinci- 
cipal  cases  which  engaged  him  as  United  States  Dis- 
trict Attorney  was  that  of  the  Government  against 
Williams  for  committing  a  murder  at  Fort  Niagara, 
in  which  the  defence  was  insanity.  Although  a  very 
strong  defence  was  made  for  the  prisoner,  Mr.  Crow- 
ley, after  making  an  exhaustive  plea  to  the  jury, 
was  successful,  and  Williams  was  found  guilty  and 
executed.  Another  one  of  moment  was  the  tax  case 
of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  in  the  U.  S.  Cir- 
cuit Court,  in  which  Messrs.  Conkling,  Evarts,  and 
Fairchild,  represented  the  company,  Mr.  Crowley 
appearing  for  and  representing  the  Government 
alone.  In  this  case  the  sum  involved  was  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars.  After  the  first 
trial,  which  resulted  partly  in  favor  of  the  company, 
the  case  was  appealed  by  Mr.  Crowley  to  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court,  where,  after  a  long  and  ably  fought 
contest,  he  succeeded  in  having  the  judgment  of  the 
Circuit  Court  reversed,  and  the  case  was  sent  back 
to  that  court  for  a  new  trial.  The  second  trial  was 
more  favorable  to  the  Government,  but  Mr.  Crowley, 
not  yet  being  satisfied,  again  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  while  the  case  was  pending  on  this  last 
appeal,  the  company  made  an  offer  of  compromise, 
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■which  was  accepted  by  the  Governmeat.  Another 
case  was  the  trial  of  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony,  in- 
dicted for  illegal  voting,  and  prosecuted  by  Mr. 
Crowley  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  in  which  H. 
R.  Selden  appeared  for  the  defendant.  Reports  of 
these  and  other  cases,  in  which  Mr.  Crowley  took  a 
prominent  part,  are  given  at  length  in  Blatchford's 
Reports  and  in  the  United  States  Reports.  Mr. 
Crowley  was  special  counsel  for  the  Government  in 
the  prosecution  of  R.  Porter  Lee,  convicted  of  rob- 
bing the  First  National  Bank  of  Buffalo,  of  which 
he  was  President,  of  about  $800,000,  and  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  for  ten  years,  at  the  term  of  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  held  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
in  November,  1883,  Judge  Wm.  J.  Wallace  presid- 
ing. This  was  a  remarkable  case.  Lee,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  bank,  was  a  sharp,  shrewd  fellow,  and  a 
very  able  financier.  As  a  banker  he  stood  among 
the  first  in  Buffalo,  and  he  had  the  confidence  of  all. 
So  successfully  wat'  his  robbery  from  the  bank  car- 
ried on,  every  transaction  being  so  manipulated  upon 
the  bank  books  as  to  have  the  imprint  of  regularity, 
that  his  directors,  all  of  them  thorough  business 
men,  having  among  them  some  of  the  ablest  bankers, 
never  knew  of  the  loss  of  a  single  dollar  until  the 
bank  was  taken  in  charge  by  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency.  On  the  32d  day  of  April,  1883,  Comp- 
troller Knox  appointed  a  Receiver  for  the  bank. 
Soon  thereafter  Mr.  Crowley  was  retained  by  the 
Government,  as  special  counsel,  to  investigate  the 
affairs  of  the  bank,  and  prosecute  criminally  the 
officer  or  officers  thereof  through  whose  acts  it 
had  been  wrecked,  should  he  deem  any  of 
them  criminally  responsible.  So  successful  and  un- 
tiring were  Mr.  Crowley's  efforts  that,  before  the 
first  of  the  following  December,  Lee,  after  two  tri- 
als— in  the  first  of  which  the  jury  disagreed — had 
been  safely  landed  in  State's  prison.  Mr.  Crowley 
has  also  been  retained  by  the  Government  as  spe- 
cial counsel  for  the  prosecution  of  those  engaged  in 
the  illegal  voting  and  election  practices  in  South 
Carolina,  in  1881-1883,  which,  at  this  writing,  have 
not  yet  come  to  trial.  He  has  always  been  promi- 
nent in  the  ranks  and  councils  of  the  Republican 
party,  and,  for  many  years,  has  been  recognized  as 
one  of  its  ablest  and  most  successful  leaders.  Mr. 
Crowley  is  a  most  forcible  and  eloquent  political 
speaker,  and  has  contributed  much  to  the  success  of 
the  Republican  ticket  in  every  important  political 
contest  since  1856.  He  has  long  been  a  warm  per- 
sonal friend  and  a  consistent  supporter  of  Arthur 
and  Conkling.  In  January,  1881,  he  was  a  promi- 
nent candidate  for  United  States  Senator  from  New 
York,  but  was  defeated  by  Hon,  Thomas  C.  Piatt, 
by  a  small  majority.    His  name  has  several  times, 


of  late  years,  been  prominently  mentioned  for  vari- 
ous Cabinet  positions,  and  it  is  generally  believed 
that  he  could  have  been  in  the  Cabinets  of  both 
President  Garfield  and  President  Arthur  had  he  so 
desired.  On  October  16th,  1863,  Mr.  Crowley  mar- 
ried Miss  Julia  M.,  daughter  of  Michael  and  Anne 
Corbett,  of  Lockport,  N.  Y.  He  has  ten  (10)  chil- 
dren :  Maud,  AJice,  Richard,  Isabella,  Harold,  Phil- 
ip, Bernard,  Edward  Chase,  Kathaleen,  and  Donald. 
Mr.  Crowley,  who  is  of  compact  build  and  about 
the  average  height,  is  a  gentleman  of  fine  culture, 
and  kindly  and  engaging  manner.  His  career,  both 
public  and  private,  has  been  full  of  responsibility  ; 
and  the  success  he  has  attained,  as  well  as  the  hon- 
ors he  has  won,  have  been  well  earned  and  richly 
merited. 


BURDITT,  HON.  LUTHER  INGALLS,  of 
Cooperstown,  was  born  in  Duanesburgh, 
Schenectady  county,  N.  Y.,  December  36th, 
1810,  and  is  of  New  England  parentage.  His  ma- 
ternal grandfather,  Daniel  Wood,  served  in  the  Rev- 
olutionary war,  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Ben- 
nington under  General  Stark,  and  was  assigned  to 
guard  the  prisoners  taken  to  Cheshire,  Berkshire 
county,  Mass.  Of  this  place  Daniel  Wood  was  one 
of  the  earliest  settlers,  and  both  he  and  his  wife, 
Sarah,  were  devout  members  of  the  Baptist  church, 
over  which  for  a  long  period  presided  the  Rev.  John 
Leland,  prominent  in  his  day,  and  still  remembered 
for  his  ability  as  a  preacher.  Wigglesworth  Bur- 
ditt,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was 
born  in  Boston  in  1775,  and  married  Miss  Sarah 
Wood,  daughter  of  the  worthy  couple  above  named 
— who  was  born  in  Cheshire  the  same  year.  During 
the  war  of  1812-15,  he  rendered  valuable  service  to 
his  country  in  connection  with  the  transportation  of 
heavy  ordnance  from  the  Hudson  to  Sackett's  Har- 
bor ;  a  labor  of  infinite  toil,  which  he  accomplished 
successfully  by  hauling  the  pieces  overland.  In 
December,  1817,  he  removed  to  the  village  of  Coop- 
erstown, N.  Y.,  where  he  died  in  the  spring  of  1830, 
leaving  a  widow,  and  two  sons,  named  respectively 
Levi  Wood  and  Luther  Ingalls.  The  latter,  who 
was  the  younger,  together  with  his  mother,  found  a 
home  after  his  father's  death,  at  the  house  of  his 
uncle,  Levi  Wood,  a  farmer,  who  lived  in  Middle- 
field,  about  five  miles  from  Cooperstown.  Here 
Luther  remained  until  seventeen  years  of  age, 
working  on  the  farm  during  warm  weather,  and 
having  the  advantages  of  the  district  schools  in  the 
winter  months.  He  then  began  teaching  school  in 
the  Mokawk  Valley,  working  at  farming,  as  usual, 
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in  the  summer.  About  this  time  he  attended  for  a 
while  the  Clinton  Liberal  Institute,  where  he  ac- 
quired proficiency  in  the  higher  English  branches. 
In  the  spring  of  1839  he  removed  to  the  village  of 
Cooperstown,  and  engaged  in  the  grocery  and 
bakery  business.  After  an  experience  of  two  years, 
working  with  a  small  capital,  he  became  financially 
embarrassed  through  selling  goods  on  credit,  and 
abandoned  this  pursuit  to  begin  the  study  of  law. 
Having  finished  a  thorough  course  of  reading  in  the 
office  of  Messrs.  Starkweather  and  Field,  attorneys 
in  Cooperstown,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and 
for  a  period  of  thirty  years  was  actively  engaged  in 
his  profession  at  that  place.  At  first  he  was  asso- 
ciated as  junior  partner  with  Robert  Campbell,  a 
lawyer  of  standing — who  was  then  attorney  for  the 
Otsego  County  Bank,  and  also  its  President.  On 
the  death  of  this  gentleman,  he  became  the  partner 
of  Horace  Lathrop,  who  had  previously  been  the 
partner  of  Judge  Morehouse.  On  the  dissolution 
of  this  connection,  which  lasted  a  number  of  years, 
he  practiced  alone  for  some  time,  and  then  admitted 
his  son-in-law,  Mr.  James  A.  Lynes,  and  subse- 
quently Mr.  George  Brooks  to  partnership,  an  ar- 
rangement which  was  continued  until  Mr.  Burditt 
retired  from  business.  In  his  early  manhood  he 
served  as  Inspector  of  Common  Schools  for  several 
years,  and  in  1865  and  1866  was  a  Member  of  the 
State  Assembly,  being  elected  on  the  ticket  of  the 
Democratic  party,  with  which  he  has  always  been 
identified.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  the  nominee 
of  both  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties  for 
the  office  of  Supenrisor,  and  while  holding  the  posi- 
tion, served  as  Chairman  of  the  Building  Commit- 
tee, charged  with  the  construction  of  a  new  Court 
House  and  other  public  buildings.  While  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Assembly  he  procured  the  necessary  leg- 
islation for  building  the  Cooperstown  and  Susque- 
hanna Valley  Railroad,  was  actively  engaged  in  its 
construction,  and  became  its  first  President.  For 
some  years  he  has  been  a  Director  of  the  Second 
National  Bank  of  Cooperstown,  of  which  he  is  also 
Vice-President  and  Attorney.  He  was  married  in 
1820  to  Miss  Eliza  Clark,  the  daughter  of  Caleb  and 
Polly  Denison  Clark,  natives  of  Brooklyn,  Conn., 
who  bore  him  seven  children  :  Byron  Wood,  Mary 
Emna,  (now  Mrs.  Lynes),  Sarah  Jane,  Frances  Lu- 
cinda,  Henry  Clark,  Levi,  and  William  Dean,  three 
of  whom,  Mary  Emna,  Sarah  Jane,  and  William 
Dean,  are  now  living.  Mr.  Burditt's  political  career, 
though  not  occupying  a  lengthy  period— he  having 
no  inclination  for  office-holding — has  been  marked 
by  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  needs  of  his 
constituents  and  a  conscientious  discharge  of  duty. 
On  broad  questions  of  public  polity  he  has  always 


acted  with  his  party,  but  during  the  civil  war  was 
what  was  known  as  a  "  War  Democrat,"  and  a  firm 
supporter  of  the  national  government.  In  purely 
local  matters  he  has  always  acted  independently, 
supporting  none  but  the  best  men  for  office.  His 
own  liberality  and  wisdom  in  this  latter  particular, 
scarcely  less  than  his  personal  integrity,  have  won 
the  respect  of  his  fellow-citizens  generally,  as  Is 
evinced  by  the  fact  that  whenever  he  has  been  nom- 
inated for  any  position,  he  has  invariably  received  a 
heavy  vote  from  his  political  opponents,  as  well  as 
from  his  party  associates  and  friends. 


DIVEN,  GEN.  ALEXANDER  S.,  of  Elmira,  ex-_ 
Member  of  Congress,  and  distinguished  as  a 
lawyer,  legislator,  soldier,  and  man  of  busi- 
ness, was  born  at  the  head  of  Seneca  Lake,  in  the 
town  of  Catherine,  Tioga  county  (now  the  town  of 
Dix,  Schuyler  county),  N.  Y.,  February  10th,  1809. 
Having  received  a  good  education  at  the  Penn  Yan 
and  Ovid  Academies,  he  studied  law  in  the  office  of 
Judge  Gray,  in  Elmira,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1834,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession 
at  Angelica,  Allegany  county,  as  junior  member  of 
the  firm  of  Miles  &  Diven.  In  1886  Mr.  Miles 
removed  to  Michigan,  where  he  afterwards  became 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  remained  in  successful  practice,  acting  for 
five  years  as  District  Attorney  for  Allegany  county, 
and  having  an  extensive  practice  in  that  and  adjoin- 
ing counties.  Martin  Grover  and  Mr.  Diven  were 
the  recognized  leading  lawyers  of  the  county,  and 
often  appeared  as  opposing  counsel  in  important 
cases.  In  1845  Mr.  Diven  returned  to  Elmira, 
where,  for  many  years,  as  the  head  of  the  law  firm 
of  Diven,  Hathaway  &  Woods,  he  practiced  with 
marked  success,  winning  reputation  as  much  by  his 
diligent  attention  to  business,  as  by  the  talent  he 
displayed  in  managing  the  cases  placed  under  his 
charge.  He  had  already  attained  to  considerable 
prominence  in  Elmira,  when,  in  1858,  he  was  elect- 
ed to  the  State  Senate.  Politically  Mr.  Diven  was 
a  Democrat,  acting  with  that  party  until  its  di- 
vision, when  he  went  with  the  ' '  Free  Soil "  ele- 
ment, and  was  in  the  convention  at  Syracuse  when 
the  Free  Soil  Democrats  resolved  to  ally  themselves 
with  the  Whigs  in  forming  the  Republican  party. 
Following  this  alliance,  in  1859,  at  the  Republican 
convention,  the  Free  Soil  element  presented  his 
name  for  the  nomination  for  Governor,  but  the 
Whigs  being  in  the  majority  it  was  given  to  E.  D. 
Morgan,  Mr.  Diven  was  also  a  candidate  in  the 
State  convention  at  the  time  Judge  Henry  E.  Da- 
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vies  was  nominated  for  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. In  1860  he  was  nominated  by  the  Republicans 
of  the  Twenty-seventh  Congressional  District  to  rep- 
resent them  in  Congress,  and  was  elected,  receiving 
13,483  votes  against  10,088  for  Dowe,  the  Democratic 
nominee.  His  term  of  oflBce  began  July  4th,  1861,  and 
ended  March  3d,  1863.  As  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  he  rendered  most  efficient 
service  in  the  National  Legislature,  but  was  espe- 
cially distinguished  for  his  loyal  and  patriotic  utter- 
ances on  the  floor  of  Congress  in  the  early  days  of 
the  rebellion,  and  for  his  staunch  support  of  the  ad- 
ministratiou  through  that  trying  period.  During 
tlie  agitation  and  excitement  over  the  capture  of  the 
Confederate  envoys.  Mason  and  Slidell,  on  the  Eng- 
lish steamer  "Trent,"'  he  made  a  notable  speech 
against  the  resolution  demanding  the  surrender  of 
the  prisoners  from  the  British  Government.  The 
main  principles  of  the  neutrality  laws  were  cogently 
expressed  by  Mr.  Diven  in  these  few  words,  taken 
from  the  Congressional  Record :  "If  the  British  Gov- 
ernment wishes  a  war  with  this  nation,  they  can  find 
pretexts  enough  to  have  it ;  but,  sir,  we  all  know 
this  :  that  when  two  nations  are  engaged  in  war,  and 
there  are  neutral  powers,  and  commercial  relations 
existing  between  the  belligerents  and  neutral  pow- 
ers, the  attitude  of  the  belligerents  towards  neutral 
powers  is 'a  most  delicate  and  complicated  one  ;  and, 
in  all  such  cases,  great  caution  should  be  exercised, 
both  by  the  neutrals  and  the  belligerents,  to  avoid 
collision.  This,  sir,  is  the  attitude  of  this  Govern- 
ment." The  proceedings  of  the  Thirty-seventh 
Congress  bear  further  witness  to  his  patriotism  and 
magnanimity.  Identified  for  many  years  with  the 
Anti-Slavery  party,  his  opinions,  though  radical, 
were  not  violent.  The  bill  abolishing  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  seemed  to  him  a  just  and  time- 
ly one,  and  he  supported  it.  Nevertheless  when  the 
proposition  was  made  to  confiscate  the  property  of 
all  persons  in  arms  against  the  National  Govern- 
ment, he  shrank  from  it  with  a  manly  loathing  as  a 
gross  injustice  to  the  non-combatants,  the  women 
and  children  of  the  Soutli,  upon  whom  he  saw  it 
would  entail  incalculable  misery  and  suffering.  His 
speech  delivered  against  this  proposed  measure 
breathes  the  loftiest  chivalric  sentiment,  and,  as  has 
been  observed,  "  must  ever  remain  a  monument  to 
his  humanity."  Space  does  not  permit  the  quota- 
tion of  more  than  a  few  lines  of  this  noble  effort, 
but  those  here  given  will  serve  to  indicate  the  tenor 
of  the  whole  : 

"It  is  for  civilized  warfare  that  I  plead— it  is 
against  barbarian  warfare  that  I  protest— when  i 
declare  that  the  pittance  of  the  women  and  children, 
the  private  property  upon  which  families  rely  tor 


sustenance,  shall  not  be  taken,  and  an  unnecessary 
punishment  inflicted  upon  them.  «  *  » 
While  the  barbarian  spares  the  life  of  the  non-resist- 
ant, the  savage  takes  it,  and  decorates  his  war  belt 
with  the  glossy  curls  of  helpless  women  and  the 
flaxen  hair  of  innocent  children,  and,  around  his 
hellish  war-fires,  gloats  on  these  wanton  murders. 
That  is  savage  warfare.  But  civilized  warfare  stops 
with  the  striking  down  of  the  enemy  on  the  battle- 
field ;  with  conquering  by  the  strong  right  arm. 
*  *  *  Let  me  tell  you  that  if  you  enact  cer- 
tain laws  that  will  require  variant  men,  after  they 
have  stricken  down  their  enemies  on  the  field,  and 
captured  them  and  all  their  munitions  of  war,  to  go 
into  the  homes  of  their  enemies  and  desolate  them  ; 
to  lift  their  hands  against  unoffending  women  and 
children,  rob  them  of  their  substance,  and  turn  them 
penniless  on  the  world — valiant  men  will  never  do 
it.  *  *  *  I  was  taught  early  to  bend  a 
very  little  knee,  and  lift  tiny  hands,  and  ask  God  to 
forgive  me  as  I  forgave  those  who  trespassed 
against  me.  And  during  the  troubled  voyage  of 
life,  in  sunshine  and  in  storm,  in  tempest  and  in 
calm,  I  have  never  forgotten  that  anchor  of  my 
hope — that  trust  which  is  all  my  religion.  I  have 
been  taught  that  the  difference  between  the  demon 
of  darkness  and  the  angel  of  light  is,  that  the  one  is 
guided  by  charity  and  love,  and  the  other  by  hate 
and  malice." 

But  although  in  favor  of  waging  war  on  these 
humane  and  chivalric  principles,  Mr.  Diven  felt  that 
the  whole  power  of  the  loyal  people  should  be  put 
forth  to  crush  the  attempt  against  the  integrity  of 
the  Union.  The  prejudice  against  the  employment 
of  negroes  in  the  war  was  early  combatted  by  him, 
and  he  drafted  and  introduced  into  Congress  the  first 
bill  there  presented  providing  for  the  enlistment  of 
colored  troops.  In  1863,  the  struggle  seeming  to  re- 
quire that  every  able  bodied  man  should  do  his  ut- 
most to  sustain  the  government,  Mr.  Diven  left  his 
seat  in  Congress  to  aid  with  his  sword  in  the  sup- 
pression of  the  rebellion.  He  took  an  active  and 
leading  part  in  raising  and  organizing  the  107th  Reg- 
iment, N.  Y.  Vols.,  principally  recruited  in  Elmira 
and  vicinity,  and  went  with  it  into  service  as  its  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, August  13th,  1863.  In  the  Virginia 
campaign,  1863-63,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
gallantry,  and  after  the  famous  Battle  of  Antietam 
was  commissioned  Colonel.  He  was  in  command 
of  his  regiment  at  the  Battle  of  Chancellorsville,  in 
which  also  he  was  distinguished  for  his  bravery. 
In  May,  1863,  he  was  appointed  to  the  rank  of  Adju- 
tant-General, and  ordered  to  the  rendezvous  for 
troops  at  Elmira,  over  which  he  was  placed  in 
charge;  and  in  August,  1864,  he  was  brevetted 
Brigadier- General,  and  assigned  to  special  duty  as 
Assistant  Provost-Marshal  General  for  the  western 
district  of  New  York.  Subsequently  he  had  com- 
mand of  the  northern  and  western  districts,  andper- 
formed  the  and  varied  arduous  duties  in  connection 
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therewith  until  the  spring  of  1865,  when,  with  the 
cessation  of  hostilities,  he  returned  to  civil  life.  Mr. 
Diven's  connection  with  railroads  has  been  one  of 
the  prominent  features  of  his  life.  As  early  as  1844 
he  became  a  Director  in  the  Erie  Railroad.  The 
corporation  was  then  struggling,  as  it  were,  for  its 
very  existence.  The  road  had  been  completed  only 
as  far  as  Goshen  when  the  funds  gave  out,  and  the 
ofBcers,  unable  to  raise  more  money  or  proceed  fur- 
ther without  it,  were  almost  totally  discouraged. 
The  chances  of  succeeding  in  the  great  enterprise 
seemed  so  slight,  that,  at  a  meeting  of  the  trustees 
held  in  New  York  city  in  the  year  named,  a  resolu- 
tion was  presented  recommending  its  abandonment. 
Mr.  Diven  opposed  this  resolution  so  strongly  that 
he  quite  turned  the  tide  of  feeling  in  regard  to  the 
matter,  and  a  resolution  presented  by  him,  recom- 
mending that  the  enterprise  be  pushed  to  comple- 
tion, was  actually  carried.  Mr.  Diven  now  threw  all 
his  energies  into  the  work,  and  continued  for  years 
one  of  its  chief  promoters.  In  1849  he  organized 
the  company  composed  of  Messrs.  Arnot,  Cook,  and 
other  wealthy  citizens  of  Elmira,  including  himself, 
which  built  the  road  from  Binghamton  to  Corning, 
taking  pay  for  the  work,  which  they  prosecuted  at 
their  own  expense,  in  the  bonds  of  the  company. 
In  addition,  he  acted  as  attorney  for  the  road,  and 
drew  up  the  bills  submitted  to  the  Legislature  in  aid 
of  the  road,  and  was  active  in  procuring  their  pas- 
sage. He  also  drafted  the  bonds  and  mortgages 
of  the  road,  and  exercised  other  most  important 
trusts — among  them  that  of  Commissioner  of  Con- 
struction, in  which  capacity  he  disbursed  the  pay 
to  the  contractors.  In  1865  he  was  chosen  Vice- 
President  of  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  and 
held  this  office  three  years.  Another  similar  enter- 
prise, in  which  he  figured  actively,  was  the  building 
of  a  railroad  from  Williamsport  to  Elmira.  He  was 
President  of  this  corporation  from  its  inception  un- 
til its  completion.  To  his  efforts  the  people  of  El- 
mira are  said  to  be  specially  indebted  for  securing 
to  them  one  of  the  termini  of  this  road,  which  it 
was  at  one  time  thought  would  be  located  at  Corning. 
General  Diven  became  interested  in  all  the  connec- 
tions of  this  road,  since  consolidated  with  it  and 
now  known  under  the  general  title  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Northern  Central  Railway.  Apart  from  his 
management  of  these  enterprises,  he  has  had  great 
success  in  railroad  construction.  In  connection 
with  General  Thomas  Price  and  Mr.  James  P. 
Kirkwood,  he  contracted  for  the  construction  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific  Railroad,  and,  under  the  Arm  name 
of  Diven,  StanclifE  &  Co.,  engaged  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  southwestern  branch  of  that  road.  He 
has  been  President  of  the  Elmira  and  Horseheads 


Street  Car  Company  for  several  years,  and  with  his 
sons,  owns  and  operates  the  Elmira  Water  Works. 
He  has  not  of  late  taken  part  in  active  business 
transactions,  confining  himself  chiefly  to  the  man- 
agement of  his  estate,  which  embi-aces  a  large  farm 
lying  at  Willow  Brook,  in  the  suburbs  of  Elmira, 
where  he  has  a  splendid  residence,  and  another  in 
Florida,  and  to  advising  and  directing  his  sons,  all 
now  prominently  engaged  in  business,  whose  career 
he  naturally  watches  with  deep  interest.  Probably 
to  no  one  of  her  many  worthy  citizens  does  Elmira 
owe  so  much  in  the  way  of  internal  improvements 
as  to  General  Diven,  who  has  not  only  inaugurated 
many  works  of  great  and  lasting  public  benefit,  but 
has  often  been  relied  on  to  carry  them  through  to 
completion — a  task  which  he  has  in  no  instance 
failed  to  accomplish.  In  all  the  varied  and  respon- 
sible trusts  in  which  he  has  had  a  share,  his  labors 
have  been  marked  by  unswerving  rectitude  and  pre- 
eminent ability  ;  and  he  has  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  these  labors  bear  fruit,  in  most  instances,  be- 
yond even  his  most  sanguine  expectations,  and  to 
feel  assured  that  his  fellow  citizens  realize  and  ap- 
preciate their  extent,  and  respect  and  honor  one  who 
has  done  so  much  to  promote  their  welfare.  Gen- 
eral Diven  married,  in  1835,  Miss  Amanda  Beers,  of 
Elmira,  now  deceased,  who  bore  him  four  sons  and 
four  daughters.  The  sons,  George  M.,  Alexander 
S.,  Eugene,  and  John,  all  living  and  actively  en- 
gaged in  business  pursuits,  seem  to  inherit  a  large 
share  of  their  esteemed  father's  intelligence  and 
energy,  and  already  hold  a  prominent  place  in  the 
community  in  which  they  reside.  Of  his  daughters, 
Alice,  the  youngest,  died  in  Colorado,  where  she 
was  taken  for  her  health,  in  1875  ;  May,  the  wife  of 
Captain  Liscum,  United  States  Army  ;  Amanda, 
wife  of  Henry  Silsbee,  and  Eleanor  survive.  Gen. 
Diven  was  the  second  time  married,  in  1877,  to  Maria 
Joy,  widow  of  the  late  Lewis  Joy,  of  Brooklyn. 


ARNOT,  JOHN,  SR.,  a  pioneer  citizen  and  dis- 
tinguished business  man  of  Elmira,  was  born 
in  Perthshire,  Scotland,  on  the  25fch  of  Septem- 
ber, 1793,  and  died  in  Elmira,  November  17th,  1873. 
His  father  emigrated  from  Scotland  with  his  family 
when  John  was  eight  years  old,  and  settled  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  Here  the  young  lad 
spent  his  youth,  devoting  as  much  time  to  education  as 
the  slender  means  of  his  father  would  allow,  and  doing 
what  he  could  to  aid  in  the  support  of  the  family.  In 
1817  he  went  to  Elmira,  then  called  Newtown,  and 
obtained  employment  in  a  store.  Two  years  later, 
with  the'  assistance  of  Mr.  Egbert  Egberts,  a  meV' 
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chant  of  Albany,  who  had  the  fullest  confidence  in 
the  young  man's  honesty  and  Intelligence,  he  em- 
barked in  business  in  Water  street.     Being  a  person 
who  had  by  nature  a  sensitive  appreciation  of  a  ser- 
vice rendered,  he  showed  at  once  by  liis  application 
and  zeal  that  he  was  worthy  of  the  trust  reposed  in 
him.     Managing  his  affairs  with  skill  and  economy, 
he  was  enabled,  after  a  few  years,  to  buy  out  the  in- 
terest of  Mr.  Egberts  in  the  business,  thus  becom- 
ing sole  owner.     In  1831  he  formed  a  business  con- 
nection   with    the    late  Mr.  Stephen  Tuttle,  one  of 
the  business  pioneers  of  Elmira,   whose  daughter, 
Miss  Hattie  Tuttle,  he  had  married  in  1824.     A  few 
years  later  he  built  a  foundry  on  Lake  street,  on  the 
site    now    occupied    by    the    Elmira  Opera  House. 
Awake  to  the  march  of  invention,  he  introduced,  in 
1834,  the  first  steam-engine  ever  put  in  operation  in 
Elmira.     After  several  years'  duration,  the  partner- 
ship with  Mr.  Tuttle  was  terminated  by  the  retire- 
ment of  that  gentleman,  who  was  then  beginning 
to  feel  the  weight  of  his  years  of  business  activity. 
As  Mr.  Arnot's  business  increased,  so  did  his  pro- 
fits, and  these  he  judiciously  invested  in  real  estate. 
He  also  became  a  stockholder  in  the  Chemung  Canal 
Bank  at  its  inception  in  1833,  and,  being  elected  a 
Director,  gave  close  attention  to  its  affairs.     In  1841 
he  became  Cashier  of  the  bank,  and  this  step  on  his 
part  secured  for  the  new  institution  the  fullest  con- 
fidence of  the  public.     In  1848  Mr.  Amot  associated 
himself  with  Messrs.  Constant  and  Charles  Cook, 
John  Magee,  and  I.  S.  Stranahan,  and  together  they 
undertook  the  construction  of    the  Erie  Railroad 
from  Binghampton  to  Elmira,  furnishing  the  money 
and  taking  their  pay  in  the  company's  bonds.     Sub- 
sequently these  gentlemen  undertook  the  construc- 
tion of  the  road  as  far  as  Corning  on  the  same  terms ; 
and  soon  afterwards  Mr.  Arnot  was  elected  a  Direc- 
tor in  the  company.     In  1853  he  was  elected  Presi 
dent  of  the   Chemung  Canal  Bank  ;  his  son,  .John 
Arnot,  Jr. ,  taking  his  place  as  Cashier.   Being  largely 
interested  in  the  Junction   Canal,  he  was  elected 
President  of  the  company  constructing  it,  in  1854 ; 
and,  soon  after,  the  Elmira  Gas  Works  coming  into 
his  hands,  the  manner  in  which  gas  was  furnished  to 
the  city  was  vastly  improved,  and  fully  attested  the 
good  judgment  that  marked  all  the  operations  with 
which  he  was  connected.     Mr.  Arnot's  enterprise  lat- 
terly extended  to  mining,  in  which  he  became  exten- 
sively engaged,  being  -the  sole  owner  of  several  pro- 
ductive coal  mines,  and  largely  interested  in  others. 
Mr.  Arnot  never  aspired  to  political  preferment. 
During  the  formation  of  the  present  system  of  free 
schools  he  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion (1859-1866),  and  took  an  absorbing  interest  in 
the  success  of  the  movement,  which  it  afforded  him 


intense  gratification  to  see  brought  to  perfection  in 
his  lifetime.  Previous  to  the  formation  of  the  Ee- 
publican  party  he  acted  politically  with  the  Whigs, 
but  after  that  event  he  joined  the  Democracy,  and, 
in  1858,  was  nominated  for  Congress  by  that  party. 
This  nomination  took  place  when  the  new  political 
organization  was  springing  into  vigor,  and  Mr.  Ar- 
not, though  personally  very  popular,  was  defeated 
at  the  polls  by  a  small  majority.  After  half  a  cen- 
tury of  active  business  life,  having  partly  recovered 
from  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  Mr.  Arnot  paid  a  visit 
(the  second)  to  the  scenes  of  his  childhood  in  Scot- 
land, remaining  in  Europe  over  a  year,  and  visiting 
many  famous  health  resorts.  Upon  his  return  he 
was  prostrated  by  a  second  attack,  from  which  he 
recovered,  but  not  sufficiently  to  take  an  active  part 
in  business.  He  died  on  the  date  previously  men- 
tioned,  at  his  residence,  in  Lake  Street,  which  he 
built  nearly  forty  years  previously,  and  where  he 
resided  till  his  death.  Mr.  Arnot  belonged  to  that 
class  of  men  whose  native  ability  rises  superior  to 
obstacles,  and  who  seem  specially  designed  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  development  and  progress  of 
new  communities.  In  common  with  the  names  of 
Lyman  Covell  and  Stephen  Tuttle,  his  will  go  down 
to  posterity  in  Elmira  as  that  of  one  who  was  ever 
active  in  furthering  the  interests  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens. The  day  following  Mr.  Arnot's  death,  the  of- 
ficers of  the  several  banks  of  the  city  of  Elmira  held 
a  meeting  at  the  Second  National  Bank.  The  high 
esteem  in  which  Mr.  Arnot  was  held,  and  the  great 
services  he  had  rendered  to  his  fellow  citizens  by 
his  energy  and  public  spirit,  were  the  theme  of  this 
meeting,  and  the  following  resolution  was  presented 
and  adopted  : 

"  Besolved,  That,  owing  to  the  high  character  of 
the  deceased,  his  sterling  ability  as  a  banker,  the 
purity  of  his  principles,  the  conscientious  regard 
for  truth  and  justice  which  characterized  all  his 
dealings,  this  city  has  lost  its  ablest  linancier,  and 
one  of  its  best  citizens." 

The  Common  Council  of  Elmira  likewise  intro- 
duced a  resolution  commemorative  of  the  life  and 
public  services  of  Mr.  Arnot,  which  runs  as  follows 

"  Besolwd,  That,  in  the  death  of  John  Arnot,  Sr., 
for  half  a  century  an  honored  and  eminent  citizen^ 
this  community  has  sustained  a  severe  and  irrepara- 
ble loss.  When  one  so  long  and  so  largely  identi- 
fied with  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  our  city,  so 
universally  respected  and  deserving  of  respect,  is 
taken  away,  it  is  fitting  and  proper  that  the  city,  in 
its  corporate  capacity,  should  take  notice  of  the 
event." 

A  son  of  Mr.  Arnot — the  Hon.  John  Arnot,  Jr. — 
has  twice  been  elected  Mayor  of  Elmira,  and  is  now 
the  representative  to  Congress  from  that  district ; 
another  son — Stephen  T. — is  the  present  Mayor  of 
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Elmira ;  and  Matthias  H.,  the  youngest  son,  is  now, 
and  has  been  for  some  years,  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Education  of  tJie  city  of  Elmira,  and  is  also  the 
President  of  the  Gas  Light  Company  ;  a  daughter, 
Marianna  A.,  widow  of  the  late  William  B.  Ogden, 
resides  at  High  Bridge,  New  York  city ;  and 
another  daughter,  Fanny  A.,  wife  of  George  G. 
Haven,  resides  in  New  York  city. 


FLOOD,  HON.  PATRICK  HENRY,  M.  D.,  ex- 
Mayor  of  Elmira,  Brevet  Lieut-Colonel  U.  S. 
v.,   and   distinguished,  during  the  late   Civil 
War,  as  Surgeon  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Seventh 
Regiment,  N.  Y.  Volunteers,  was  born  in  Northamp- 
ton county,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  14th  of  Jlarch, 
1814.     His  father,  John  Flood,  a  native  of  Ireland, 
who  came  to  America  while  still  a  youth,  had  a 
family  of  five  sons  and  three  daughters,  of  which 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  the  eldest.     The  early 
years  of  young  Flood's  life    were    comparatively 
uneventful.      He  gi-ew  up  at  home,  received  a  good 
education,  which  was  completed  at  the  Bloomsburg 
and  Danville  Academy,  Columbia  county,  Pa.,  and 
after  spending  two  and  a  half  years  as  clerk  in  a 
general  merchandise  store  kept  by  Messrs.  Colt  & 
Donaldson,  in  Danville,  served  two  years  as  clerk  to 
General  Robert  H.   Hammond,  Paymaster  of  the 
Mexican  Army.     When  about  twenty-flve  years  of 
age  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  study  of  medicine, 
and  entered  the  oflce  of  Dr.  Bonham  Gearheart,  of 
Washingtonville,  Pennsylvania,  as  a  regular  student. 
After  two  years  preparatory  training  he  matricu- 
lated at  the  Geneva  Medical  College,  New  York,  and 
in  1845  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine.      Selecting,  the  village  of  Lodi,  Seneca 
county.  New  Y'ork,  as  a  suitable  location  in  which 
to  begin  his  professional  career,  he  settled  in  that 
place,  and  remained  there  continually  in  practice  for 
twelve  years.      While  a  resident  of  Lodi  he  became 
a  member  of  the  Seneca  County  Medical  Society, 
and  also  of  the  Erie  County  Medical  Society,  and 
was  elected  a  curator  of  the  University  of  BuflEalo. 
In  1854,  tempted  by  the  greater  field  for  practice 
presented  by  the  growing  city  of  Elmira,  he  removed 
thither,  and  soon  afterwards  became  a  member  of 
the  Chemung  County  Medical  Society  and  of  the 
Elmira  Academy  of  Medicine.      In  his  early  man- 
hood Dr.  Flood  gave  his  suffrage  to  the  Democratic 
party,  of  which  he  was  an  earnest  adherent  until  the 
opening  of  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  when  he  at 
once  became  an  enthusiastic   "  Union  man,''  and  in 
1883  transferred  his  allegiance  to   the  Republican 
party,  with  which  he  has  since  remained  identified. 


In  response  to  the  call  of  President  Lincoln,  issued 
July  1st,  1863,  for  three  hundred  thousand  men,  Dr. 
Flood  volunteered  his  services,  and  joined  the  One 
Hundredth  and  Seventh  Regiment,  which  was  then 
being  recruited  by  Generals  "Van  Valkenburg  and 
Diven,  both  of  whom  were  members  of  Congress  at 
the  time,  the  latter  representing  the  Twenty-seventh 
(Elmira)  District.     This  regiment,  destined  from  its 
very  entrance  upon  active  service  to  take  a  proud 
rank  in  the  Union  armies,  was  organized  in  July 
and  August,  1863,  and  on  the  13th  of  the  latter 
month  was  m  route  for  Washington,  from  its  head: 
quarters  at  Elmira.     The  field  and  staff  of  the  regi- 
ment was  as  follows :     Colonel,  Robert  B.  Van  Valk- 
enburg;   Lieutenant-Colonel,  Alexander  S.  Diven'; 
Major,  Gabriel  L.  Smith  ;  Surgeon  (with  the  rank  of 
Major),  Patrick  Henry  Flood,  M.  D. ;  Chaplain,  Ezra 
F.  Crane  ;  Adjutant,  Hull  Fanton  ;  Quartermaster, 
E.  P.  Graves  ;  Assistant  Surgeon,  James  D.  Hewitt. 
John    M.   Flood,    a    son    of    Dr.    Flood,    was    a 
member  of  the  non-commissioned  staff,  serving  as 
Hospital   Steward.     The  regiment  arrived  at  Wash- 
ington, August   15th,   and  by  the  1st  of  September 
was  attached  to  the  Fifth  Brigade  of  Whipple's 
Division,   Reserve  Corps,  Colonel  Van  Valkenburg 
commanding,     A  few  days   later  it  was  ordered  to 
join  General  McClellan's  army,  moving  northward 
to  repel  Lee's  invasion  of  Maryland ;  and  on  the 
17th  of  September  took  part  in  the  bloody  battle  of 
Antietam  when  it  received  its  "  baptism  of  fire,"  at 
a  cost  of  ninety  men  killed   and  wounded.    In  the 
heat  of  the  engagement.  Colonel  Diven  called  on 
Surgeon  Flood,  to  remove  the  gallant  old  General 
Mansfield  from  the  field.   Responding  to  this  request 
with    promptness     and    courage.    Surgeon    Flood 
plunged  at  once  into  the  midst  of  a  rain  of  shot  and 
shell,  and  succeeded  with  the  aid  of  two  brave  assist 
ants,  in  removing  the  wounded  officer  to  a  place  of 
safety.     The  regiment  was  under  fire  during  every 
moment  the  battle  lasted,  and  behaved  with  great 
coolness  and  courage,  despite  its  heavy  losses.     Sur- 
geon Flood,  who  seemed  entirely  destitute  of  fear, 
was  everywhere  among  the  wounded  and  dying, 
promptly  afforded  every  assistance  and  relief  in  his 
power,  and  winning  golden  opinions  from  all  for  his 
heroism   and  fearless  devotion  to  duty.     Dr.  Flood- 
was    with    the  "107th"  during  its  entire  term  of 
service — three  years.     To  give  a  complete  history  of 
his  army  career  would  be  to  trace  his  regiment  and 
brigade  through  the  various  campaigns  of  the  army 
of  the  Potomac  and  Sherman's  "  March  to  the  Sea," 
including  no  less  than  sixteen  notable  battles  and 
skirmishes  in  which  it  was  actively  engaged.     At 
the  battle  of    Chancellorsville,   May  1-3,   1863,  in 
which   the  "107lh"  sustained    heavy  losses.    Dr. 
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Flood,  who  was  now  Brigade  Surgeon  of  the  13th 
Army  Corps,  First  Division,  occupied  as  a  hospital 
the  upper  rooms  of  a  house  in  which  General 
Hooker  had  his  headquarters,  and  was  standing  in 
the  doorway  when  this  gallant  commander  was 
struck  and  disabled  by  a  piece  of  the  porch  knocked 
off  by  one  of  the  shells  which  were  constantly  whiz- 
zing overhead.  Aided  by  his  son,  who  was  then 
Acting  Assistant  Surgeon,  he  performed  wonders  in 
caring  for  the  wounded  men.  Although  present  at 
the  battle  oi  Gettysburg,  July  1-3,  1863,  the  regi- 
ment was  not  actively  engaged,  and  its  loss  was 
small.  As  Surgeon,  however.  Dr.  Flood's  duties 
made  heavy  demands  upon  him,  owing  to  the  fright- 
ful number  of  casualties  in  this  decisive  engage- 
ment. At  the  battle  of  Dallas,  Georgia,  May  35th, 
1864,  the  "107th"  lost  two  hundred  men.  Here, 
again,:  the  gallant  Surgeon  distinguished  himself  in 
a  never-to-be-forgotten  manner,  by  his  bravery  in  at- 
tending to  the  wounded  on  the  field,  and  his  untiring 
attentions  after  the  fight.  At  the  siege  of  Atlanta, 
in  which  the  "107th "lost  eighty  men  killed  and 
wounded,  he  won  additional  laurels  by  his  heroism 
and  zealous  performance  of  duty.  In  April,  1865, 
Dr.  Flood  was  assigned  to  duty  as  Surgeon 
in  charge  of  the  First  Division  Hospital,  and 
held  this  position  until  the  close  of  the  war. 
About  the  time  of  his  retirement  from 
the  army,  he  was  brevetted  Lieutenant-Colonel 
United  States  Volunteers,  for  gallant  and  mer- 
itorious service  during  the  war.  Few  medical  men 
have  passed  through  so  many  campaigns,  and  per- 
formed so  much  hard  work  under  trying  circum- 
stances with  such  honor  to  themselves  and  the 
State  they  represented.  Among  his  comrades  in 
arms  but  one  opinion  prevailed  regarding  Surgeon 
Flood,  and  that  was  that  no  man  exceeded  him  in 
patriotism,  bravery,  and  unselfish  devotion  to  the 
responsible  duties  of  his  charge.  The  following 
testimonial  from  his  brave  and  well  known  superior 
officer  spealss  for  itself  : 

Headquarteks  Akmy,  Geobgia,  I 

Washington,  D.  C.  June  5th,  1865.  ) 
Surgeon  Flood  has  served  with  me  nearly  three 
years,  and  has  proved  himself  a  valuable  and  effi- 
cient officer. 

H.  W.  Slocum, 
Major-General  Commanding. 

Just  before  quitting  the  service  he  received  the  fol- 
lowing complimentary  letter  from  his  associates  in 
the  First  Division  Hospital : 

Hospital,  Ist  Division,  30th  A.  C. 

Nbak  Washington,  D.  C. 

June  4th,  1865. 

Surgeon  P.  H.  Flood  having  been  for  nearly  three 

years  in  our  Division,  and  for  the  greater  part  of 


that  time  connected  with  the  1st  Division  Hospital, 
we  have  had  ample  opportunity  of  satisfying  our- 
selves of  his  skill  as  an  operator,  and  his  ability  as 
an  executive  officer.  We  have  ever  found  him  zeal- 
ous and  faithful  in  the  performance  of  his  duties, 
amiable  and  gentlemanly  in  his  dealings  with  his 
brother  officers,  and  during  the  time  he  was  in 
charge  of  our  Hospital  his  orders  were  ever  char- 
acterized by  moderation  and  fairness. 
(Signed.) 

G.  M.  BuBKE,  Ass't  Surgeon, 

46th  Regt.  P.  V.  V. 
RicHAKD  S.  Connelly,  Ass't  Surgeon, 

133d  Regt.  N.  Y.  V. 
M.  T.  Babcock,  Ass't  Surgeon, 

141st  Regt.  N.  Y.  V. 
P.  Pendbkgast,  Ass't  Surgeon, 

107th  Regt.  N.  Y.  V. 
W.  H.  Stuakt,  Ass't  Surgeon, 

l43d  Regt.  N.  Y.  V. 

The  foregoing  was  concurred  in  and  certified  to  in 
a  special  letter  by  Colonel  N.  ,M.  Crane,  command- 
ing the  One  Hundredth  and  Seventh  Regiment, 
New  York  Volunteers.  Since  his  return  from 
military  service.  Dr.  Flood  has  remained  in  the 
quiet  practice  of  his  profession  in  Elmira,  zealously 
supporting  all  interests  tending  to  educate  and  ele- 
vate the  rising  generation.  He  is  a  man  free  from 
ostentation,  active,  industrious,  ardent,  and  pos- 
sessing a  high  integrity  of  purpose  worthy  of  the 
closest  emulation.  Although  seeking  no  public  pre- 
ferment, he  was  obliged  to  respect  the  wishes  of  his 
fellow  citizens,  and  consent  to  become  a  candi- 
date for  the  Mayoralty  of  Elmira.  Elected  to 
office,  he  served  with  such  general  satisfaction 
during  the  year  1871,  that  he  was .  re-nominated 
and  re-elected  at  the  close  of  his  term,  and 
served  another  year:  His  proficiency  in  medi- 
cine and  surgery,  and  his  intellectual  vigor  and  force 
of  character,  have  always  made  him  a  prominent 
factor  in  the  various  medical  societies  with  which 
he  has  been  and  is  connected,  and  he  has  frequently 
been  honored,  by  election,  to  responsible  offices  in 
them.  He  has  served  two  terms  as  Coroner  of  Che- 
mung county,  and  has  been  Health  Officer  of  Elmi- 
ra. He  has  also  been  a  member  of  the  Elmira 
Board  of  Education.  In  the  performance  of  his 
professional  duties.  Dr.  Flood  is  distinguished  by 
the  same  promptness,. courage,  energy,  and  self-de- 
nial which  marked  his  army  career.  The  needy 
poor,  as  well  as  the  prosperous  and  wealthy,  receive 
his  careful  attention  and  counsel,  and,  like  all  brave 
men,  he  is  kind,  gentle,  and  considerate  to  the  suf- 
fering and  unfortunate.  Among  his  fellow  citizens 
he  is  regarded  with  an  affection  begotten  of  an  hon- 
orable and  useful  life,  ardent  patriotism  and  bravery 
in  the  service  of  his  country ;  and  in  the  profession 
of  which  he  is  a  member,  his  general  acquirements 
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and  skill  meet  with  no  less  sincere  acknowledg- 
ments and  respect.  Dr.  Flood  was  married,  in  1837, 
to  Miss  Rachel,  daughter  of  John  Schmeck,  of  Para- 
dise, Northumberland  county,  Pa.,  who  was  then 
in  her  seventeenth  year.  By  this  union  there  were 
five  children  ;  John  M.,  a  graduate  of  the  Universi- 
ty of  Buffalo,  and  now  a  practicing  physician  in 
Elmira  ;  Albert  H.,  also  a  graduate  of  the  Universi- 
ty of  Buffalo  (deceased);  Thomas  S.,  a  druggist  in 
Elmira ;  Henry,  a  graduate  of  Bellevue  Hospital 
Medical  College,  New  York  city,  and  of  the  medi- 
cal schools  of  Vienna,  Austria,  now  practicing  his 
profession  in  Elmira  ;  and  Mary  Ellen,  wife  of  Da- 
vid Thro,  of  Du  Bois,  Clearfield  county,  Pa. 


SMITH,  HON.  H.  BOARDMAN,  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  for  the  Sixth  Judicial  District 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  ex-Member  of 
the  Forty-second  and  Forty-third  Congresses  of  the 
United  States,  was  born  in  Whitirigham,  Vermont, 
August  18th,  1826.  He  received  a  classical  educa- 
tion, and  at  the  age  of  twenty  was  graduated  with 
honor  from  "Williams  College,  Mass.  Shortly  after- 
wards he  established  himself  in  Elmira,  N.  Y., 
where  he  has  ever  since  resided,  and  began  the  study 
of  law  in  the  oflBce  of  the  Hon.  Aaron  Kinkle.  On 
his  admission  to  the  bar  he  formed  a  copartnership 
with  Mr.  John  Murdock,  a  promising  young  student, 
also  just  admitted  to  practice.  The  success  of  the 
firm  may  be  said  to  have  begun  at  once,  and  in  a 
very  few  years  both  of  its  members  had  succeeded 
iQ  pushing  themselves  into  the  front  rank  of  the 
advocates  of  Elmira  and  Chemung  county.  Mr. 
Smith's  first  active  interest  in  politics  was  shown  in 
the  Presidential  campaign  of  1840,  as  a  "Free 
Soiler."  His  earlier  efforts  were  in  the  support  of 
Martin  Van  Buren,  but,  on  the  coalition  of  the  fac- 
tions of  the  Democracy,  he  left  its  ranks  and  attached 
himself  to  the  "Whigs,"  acting  with  them  until  the 
formation  of  the  Republican  party,  with  which  politi- 
cal organization  he  has  since  been  continuously 
identified.  For  nearly  twenty  years  Mr.  Smith  prac- 
ticed his  profession  in  Elmira  with  diligence 
and  marked  success,  and,  while  still  a  comparatively 
young  man,  had  achieved  an  enviable  and  extended 
reputation  as  a  learned  and  skillful  lawyer.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1859,  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
York  appointed  him  Judge  of  the  Chemung  County 
Courts,  and  in  the  following  November  he  was  nomi- 
nated for  the  office  by  the  Republicans,  and  elected; 
his  partner,  Mr.  Murdock,  who  was  nominated  at 
the  same  time  by  the  Democrats  for  the  office  of  Dis- 
trict Attorney,  being  also  elected.      Judge  Smith's 


health,  quite  delicate  at  this  period,  forced  him, 
after  holding  office  a  few  months,  to  resign.      Soon 
afterwards,  however,  he  formed  a  partnership  with 
Mr.  Archibald  Robertson  and  Mr.  N.  P.  Fassett,  two 
able  attorneys  of  Elmira,  and  the  new  firm,  imder 
the  style  of  Smith,  Robertson  &  Fassett,  took  lead- 
ing rank  at  once  among  the  best  law  firms  in  the 
State.      This  connection  was  maintained  unbroken 
until  the  death  of  Mr.  Robertson  a  few  years  ago, 
since  when  Judge  Smith  and  Mr.  Fassett  constitute 
the  firm.     In  1870  Judge  Smith  was  nominated  for 
Congress  by  the  Republicans  of  his  Congressional 
District,   then  known    as    the   "Twenty-seventh," 
comprising  the  counties  of  Chemung,  Steuben,  and 
Alleghany,  and  was  elected,  receiving  sixteen  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  seventy-six  votes,  against  thir- 
teen thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-two  cast  for 
his  opponent,   the  Hon.  Lucius  Robinson,   subse- 
quently Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York ;  his 
term  continuing  from  March  4th,  1871,  to  March  3d, 
1873.     In  1872  he  was  renominated  on  the  Republi- 
can ticket  from  the    same  counties,   then  known 
as    the    Twenty-eighth     District,    and    re-elected, 
receiving     eighteen     thousand     seven     hundred 
and  thirty-eight  votes,  against  fourteen  thousand 
two  hundred  and  sixty-two  cast  for  Mr.  S.  T.  Hay-t, 
the  candidate  of  the  Liberal  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats.     "The  standing  which  he  acquired  in  his 
first  term  in  Congress  was  well  shown  by  the  fact 
that  immediately  on  the  commencement  of  his  sec- 
ond, and  before  the  regular  committees  were  an- 
nounced, he  was  appointed,  by  Speaker  Blaine,  as 
Chairman    of   the    Committee  on  Privileges    and 
Elections,  then,  in  view  of  questions  arising  out  of 
the  great  work  of  reconstruction,  the  most  impor- 
tant in  political  influence  of  any  in  the  House.    The 
investigations  of  this  Committee,  at  Washington  and 
at  New  Orleans,  enabled  Judge  Smith  to  make  a 
very  thorough  study  of  the  whole  Southern  ques- 
tion, and.his  reports  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  the    various    matters  involved   were  not  only 
models  of  legal  terseness  and  power,  but  evidences 
of  such  judicial  fairness  and  transparent  integrity 
as  to  command  the  respect  of  all  parties,  and  stamp 
with  approbation  the  eminent  fitness  of  his  appoint- 
ment by  the  Speaker."    The  abilities  he  displayed, 
and  the  services  he  rendered  during  his  two  terms 
in  Congress,  gave  him  rank  as  a  statesman  of  no 
mean  order,  and  also  a  well  deserved  place  in  the 
Republican  ranks  as  a  leader  ;  and  had  he  chosen 
to  remain  in  the  Congressional  field,  as  it  was  the 
wish  of  his  party  he  should,  he  could  scarcely  have 
failed  to  achieve  a  national  reputation.     His  per- 
sonal strength  as  a  candidate  in  his  district  was  such 
that  there  was  no  doubt  he  would  have  been  able  to 
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break  down  the  barriers  of  custom  which  limited  a 
Congressman  to  two  terms  ;  but,  having  been  averse 
even  to  a  second  term,  he  positively  declined  a 
third.  In  the  contest  which  followed  the  nomina- 
tion of  his  successor,  the  strong  majority  of  the  Re- 
publicans was  dissipated,  and  the  Democratic  can- 
didate was  elected.  After  his  retirement  from  Con- 
gress, Judge  Smith  applied  himself,  without  reserve 
and  with  great  success,  to  the  practice  of  law,  and 
for  nearly  ten  years  was  so  absorbed  by  professional 
cares  that  he  scarcely  appeared  in  politics,  although 
never  losing  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  friends  or 
of  the  political  principles  he  had  so  long  maintained. 
"  Judge  Smith,"  says  one  who  knows  him  well,  "  Is 
more  than  a  lawyer.  He  Is  a  man  of  extensive  gen- 
eral reading,  and  his  retentive  mind  Is  always  stored 
and  kept  fresh  and  full  with  the  beauties  and  treas- 
ures of  classical  lore.  From  these  he  draws  at  will, 
though  always  modestly  and  without  ostentation, 
both  in  conversation  and  on  the  'stump.'"  He  is 
also  a  ready,  graceful,  and  vigorous  writer,  his 
power  lying  In  the  thoroughness  with  which  he  in 
vestigates  and  studies.  Indeed,  his  distinguished 
success  as  a  lawyer  may  be  said  to  reside  in  this 
trait  of  his  character,  which  prompts  him  to  bestow 
the  most  exhaustive  study  upon  his  cases.  No  law, 
no  book,  no  decision  escapes  his  experienced  re- 
search ;  and  it  has  been  said  of  him  that,  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  his  cases  and  authorities,  "  he  goes  to 
the  bottom,  as  well  as  to  both  ends  and  both  sides, 
whether  the  interest  involved  be  large  or  small." 
This  searching  preliminary  study  generally  en- 
ables him  to  meet  any  strange  claim  that  may 
be  advanced  by  his  opponent,  however  unsuspected. 
His  practice,  which  has  been  very  large,  has  also 
been  remarkably  successful ;  and  whether  viewed  in 
amount  of  business,  or  as  regards  verdicts  and  de- 
cisions rendered,  affords  most  conclusive  evidence 
of  his  superior  legal  ability.  According  to  the  au- 
thority previously  quoted,  "he  has  doubtless  done 
business  enough,  and  perhaps  received  fees  enough, 
certainly  he  has  had  opportunities  enough,  to  make 
him  wealthy ;  but  his  generous  and  manly  nature 
never  coveted  anything  for  himself,  and  he  has  not 
always  been  thoughtful  of  accumulation."  With 
such  a  disposition,  the  popularity  of  Judge  Smith 
can  be  easily  understood,  but  it  has  an  even  stronger 
basis  in  the  high  respect  in  which  he  is  held  for  his 
learning,  his  adherence  to  principle,  and  his  up- 
rightness. In  August,  1883,  this  popularity  was 
voiced  by  his  unanimous  nomination  for  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  for  the  Sixth  Judicial  District 
of  the  State.  This  district,  comprising  ten  counties, 
recognized  the  claims  of  Chemung  county  to  the 
Supreme  Court  judgeship,  and  the  names  of  several 


strong,  able,  and  well  qualified  men  were  brought 
forward  for  the  position.  In  the  Eepubllcan  county 
convention  it  became  apparent,  from  the  first,  that 
Judge  Smith  led  all  the  rest  of  the  candidates  so  far 
that  his  selection,  as  the  choice  of  his  county,  was 
certain.  Then  it  was  that  the  rival  aspirants  man- 
fully and  courteously  withdrew,  and  Judge  Smith 
received  the  unanimous  nomination.  With  this  en- 
dorsement he  entered  the  Republican  district  con- 
vention, where,  on  the  four  hundred  and  fifteenth 
ballot,  he  stood  the  sole  choice  of  that  body.  He 
was  subsequently  endorsed  by  the  Democratic  dis- 
trict convention  ;  and,  on  the  election  of  the  6th  of 
November,  polled  the  entire  vote  of  the  district, 
thus  enjoying  the  distinguished  and  unique  honor 
of  being  the  only  one  of  the  twelve  recently  chosen 
Justices  elected  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple, irrespective  of  party.  Such  a  compliment  is  no 
empty  one,  but  stamps  its  recipient  as  a  man  of  un- 
common character  and  talents,  whom  his  fellow  citi- 
zens delight  to  honor.  In  1850  Judge  Smith  mar- 
ried Miss  Ellen  Hays.  He  has  three  children  living  : 
two  sons  (twins)  and  a  daughter.  One  of  the  former 
— Walter  Lloyd  Smith — adopted  the  profession  of 
law,  and  for  some  time  has  been  associated  with 
his  father  in  practice  ;  the  other — Wilton  M.  Smith 
— entered  holy  orders,  and  is  now  Pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.  .  the 
daughter,  who  is  a  graduate  of  Elmira  Female  Col- 
lege, is  now  the  widow  of  the  late  Henry  H.  Sayles. 


&RAY,  HON.  HIRAM,  LL.  D.,  a  leading  citizen 
and  jurist  of  Elmira,  ex-Member  of  Congress, 
and  ex- Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State,  was  born  in  Salem,  Washington  county.  New 
York,  July  30th,  1801.  His  parents  belonged  to 
that  eminently  respectable  and  worthy  race  known 
as  Scotch-Irish,  which  has  given  to  the  United 
States,  and  especially  to  New  York  and  the  West,  a 
large  number  of  citizens,  whose  intelligence,  indus- 
try, and  God-fearing  spirit  make  them  a  most  valu- 
able and  respected  portion  of  any  community  in 
which  they  are  happily  found.  John  Gray,  the 
father  of  Judge  Gray,  was  a  representative  man  of 
this  Scotch-Irish  race.  By  occupation  a  farmer,  he, 
managed,  through  carefulness  and  Industry,  to  place 
himself  and  family  beyond  the  reach  of  want. 
Noted  for  his  integrity  and  marked  force  of  charac- 
ter, he  enjoyed  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  fel- 
low citizens  in  Washington  county,  who,  in  1808, 
elected  him  to  the  State  Legislature',  and  from  time 
to  time  placed  him  in  other  positions  of  public  trust 
and  honor.     Both  he  and  his  wife  reached  an  ad- 
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vanced.age,  and  died  widely  regretted.  Their  son, 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  educated  primarily  at 
Salem  Academy.  In  1818  he  entered  the  sophomore 
class  of  Union  College,  from  which  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1821.  In  December  of  that  year  he  entered 
the  office  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  Savage,  then  a 
practicing  lawyer  in  Salem,  as  a  student.  Judge 
Savage  was  soon  after  appointed  Comptroller  of  the 
State,  and,  acting  under  his  advice,  young  Gray  en- 
tered, in  September,  1822,  the  oflSce  of  the  firm  of 
Nelson  &  Bayton,  in  Cortlandville,  Cortland  county. 
During  his  clerkship  in  their  office,  in  April,  1823, 
Samuel  Nelson,  one  of  that  firm,  was  appointed  Cir- 
cuit Judge  and  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Sixth  Judicial 
District  of  New  York,  the  business  of  the  office  be- 
ing continued  by  Dayton,  with  whom  young  Gray 
remained  until  the  October  term  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  when  he  was  admitted  to  practice  as  attorney 
in  that  court,  his  license  being  signed  by  his  former 
tutor.  Chief  Justice  Savage,  a  kinsman  and  true 
friend  of  Gray's  father,  who  gave  him  a  letter,  ad- 
dressed to  all  whom  it  might  concern,  vouching  for 
his  good  character  and  qualifications  as  a  lawyer. 
With  these  testimonials  the  young  attorney  returned 
to  Cortland,  intending  there  to  pursue  his  studies 
until  a  more  favorable  opening  presented  itself  or  a 
more  suitable  location  for  practice  could  be  found. 
In  November  he  obtained  the  loan  of  a  few  element- 
ary law  books  from  Judge  Nelson,  who  continued 
to  reside  in  Cortland,  and  with  these,  and  a  copy  of 
the  first  edition  of  Cowen's  Treatise  as  a  text  book, 
he  repaired  to  the  neighboring  village  of  Dryden, 
Tompkins  county,  where  he  remained  until  the 
spring  of  1824,  having  in  the  meantime  earned 
enough  in  his  profession  to  defray  expenses.  He 
next  entered  into  partnership  with  Townsend  Ross, 
of  Homer,  Cortland  county,  and  about  a 
year  later,  upon  the  invitation  of  Theodore 
North,  Sr.,  a  lawyer  of  great  experience,  learning, 
and  skill  in  his  profession,  he  established 
himself  in  Elmira,  then  Newtown,  an  inconsiderable 
village  of  less  than  six  hundred  population,  and  en- 
tered into  partnership  with  him  in  the  practice  of 
law.  Nothing  could  have  seemed  much  less  hope- 
less with  a  view  to  immediate  profit ;  but  the  pros- 
pects of  the  place  were  favorable,  and  it  was  a  great 
advantage  to  be  associated  with  so  worthy  and 
learned  a  partner  as  Mr.  North.  Soon  after  settling 
in  Elmira  he  was  admitted  to  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  of  Bradford  county,  Pa.,  where  he  practiced 
to  his  advantage,  not  only  by  an  increase  in  income, 
but  by  coming  in  contact  with  such  lights  of  his 
profession  as  Horace  Williston,  George  Dennison, 
Garrick  Mallory,  John  N.  Conyngham,  and  Edward 
Overton.    Business  in  Tioga  county  was  still  incon- 


siderable, when  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution' 
of  1821,  adopted  in  1826,  went  into  effect,  authoriz- 
ing the  election  of  Justices  of  the  Peace,  each  town 
being  accorded  four  of  these  officers.  The  first 
elections  held  under  this  amendment  occurred  in 
1827.  Political  parties  were  then  designated  by 
the  names  of  Adams  and  Jackson.  The  Adams 
party  placed  Mr.  North  and  three  others  on  its  tick- 
et, while  the  Jackson  party  selected  Mr.  Gray  and 
three  others.  One  only  of  the  candidates  on  the 
ticket  with  Mr.  Gray  was  defeated,  Mr.  North  re- 
ceiving a  larger  number  of  votes.  The  election  of 
both  North  and  Gray  to  office  led  to  the  dissolution 
of  their  business  connection,  which  occurred  shortly 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  their  term  of  office,  Janu- 
ary 1st,  1838.  Mr.  Gray  drew  the  two  years'  term, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  he  was  re-elected  for  the 
term  of  four  years.  The  increase  in  his  business 
following  his  election  to  office  was  immediate  and 
profitable,  and,  together  with  his  official  duties,  so 
engrossed  his  attention,  that  he  was  obliged  to  dis- 
continue his  practice  in  Pennsylvania  ;  and,  before 
the  expiration  of  his  second  term,  the  demand  for 
his  professional  services  was  so  great,  that  he  was 
compelled  to  decline,  as  far  as  it  was  practicable,  all 
applications  for  process  for  the  commencement  of 
litigated  suits.  His  learning,  earnestness,  and  suc- 
cess soon  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  the  legal 
profession,  and  he  became  engaged  on  one  side-  or 
the  other  in  nearly  every  action  tried  in  the  Courts 
of  Record  in  the  Western  jury  district  of  Tioga, 
comprising  the  present  county  of  Chemung  and  the 
principal  portion  of  Schuyler  county,  as  well  as  in 
many  tried  in  adjoining  counties.  In  1828  Mr.  Gray 
was  nominated  for  Assembly  by  the  Anti-Masonic 
party,  the  crusade  against  Free  Masonry  being  then 
at  its  height.  The  supposition  indulged  in  that 
Gray,  not  being  a  Mason,  would,  of  course,  consent 
to  "run,"'  proved  fallacious,  as  the  young  man  re- 
fused the  nomination,  declaring  it,  as  his  opinion, 
that  the  issue  then  before  the  people  was  not  a 
proper  element  In  either  State  or  National  politics. 
In  1830  Judge  Gray  formed  a  life  union  with  Miss 
Aurelia,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Robert  Covell,  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  time-honored  citizens  of  El- 
mira. This  union  proved  a  most  fortunate  one  in 
every  particular,  and  Mrs.  Gray  contributed  her  full 
share  to  the  happiness  and  success  of  her  learned 
and  worthy  spouse.  This  estimable  lady  is 
still  living,  to  share  her  husband's  honors 
and  to  comfort  his  declining  years.  In 
1836  Mr.  Gray  was  chosen  by  his  fellow 
citizens  to  represent  them  in  the  Twenty-fifth 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  which  held  its 
first  session  in  the  montli  of  September,  1837.    In 
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this  body  he  rendered  efllcient  service,  and  his  legal 
attainments  found  ample  exercise  in  his  special  du- 
ties as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Claims.  At 
the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  he  resumed  his 
profession  and  was  not  again  a  candidate.  Shortly 
after  his  election  to  Congress  he  took  into  partner- 
ship in  his  law  business,  Samuel  G.  Hathaway,  Jr., 
a  young  lawyer  of  great  promise  and  a  former  stu- 
dent in  his  office,  who  subsequently  became  eminent 
in  his  profession.  About  this  time  it  appeared  that 
the  office  of  Circuit  Judge  and  Vice-Chancellor  of 
the  Sixth  Judicial  District  was  about  to  become  va- 
cant by  the  resignation  of  Judge  Robert  Monell. 
Some  friends  of  Judge  Gray,  desirous  that  he 
should  succeed  to  this  office,  ventured  to  address 
Judge  Nelson,  then  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  on  the  subject.  The  answer  of  Judge  Nelson 
was  remarkable  for  the  interest  he  manifested  in  the 
welfare  of  his  former  pupil,  and  for  the  sensible 
suggestions  it  contained  as  to  the  consequences  of 
retiring  so  early  from  practice  to  accept  an  office, 
the  income  of  which  was  comparatively  small.  "  I 
think,"  wrote  the  kind  hearted  Judge,  "our  friend 
Gray  is  mistaken  in  desiring  the  place,  if  he  is  yet 
to  make  his  fortune ;  it  is  the  last  place  of  "respecta- 
bility to  be  sought  for  by  him  ;  it  will  keep  him 
poor  through  life  ;  it  ties  up  the  hands  and  cramps 
the  energies  of  youth,  because  the  business  of 
making  money  is  incompatible  with  the  duties  and 
character  of  the  office,  and  none  is  to  be  made  by 
its  income.  I  know,  by  experience,  that  it  is  grati- 
fying to  youthful  aspiration  to  receive  the  office, 
but  if  he  is  like  me  he  would  regret  the  step  in  a 
year,  as  I  did.  He  had  better  keep  himself  uncom- 
mitted in  regard  to  any  permanent  place  until  he 
has  placed  himself  in  independent  circumstances. 
»  *  *  *  jjg  jg  now  prosperous,  and  if  he  goes 
on — preserves  his  character  and  habits— every  year 
will  add  to  his  consideration  and  ease,  and  he  may 
at  any  time,  in  this  free  land,  command  whatever 
he  may  wish  on  the  score  of  office.  The  office, 
ho~wever,  did  not  become  vacant  until  the  spring  of 
1845,  when  the  Senate  was  not  in  session.  Applica- 
tions from  the  friends  of  several  gentlemen  in  the 
district,  with  ample  testimonials,  were,  however,  pre- 
sented at  once  to  Silas  Wright,  then  Governor  of  the 
State.  Governor  Wright,  who  not  only  knew  of 
Ml-.  Gray,  but  knew  him  personally,  deemed  that 
he  possessed  all  the  requisites  of  the  office,  and 
when  the  Senate  convened  in  January,  1848,  he 
placed  Judge  Gray's  name  in  nomination,  and  the 
Senate,  on  motion  of  the  Hon.  Joshua  A.  Spencer, 
then  a  member  of  that  body,  and  a  political  oppo- 
nent of  Mr.  Gray,  at  once,  and  without  the  usual 
formalities,  unanimously  consented  to  the  appoint- 


ment. Hammond,  in  his  "  Political  History  of  New 
York,"  speaking  of  this  appointment,  says:  "The 
appointment  of  Judge  Gray  was  decidedly  popular. 
He  had  been  a  member  of  Congress  for  the  dis- 
trict in  which  he  resided,  and  sustained  him- 
self creditably  in  that  station,  and  was  a  man 
of  remarkable  urbanity  in  his  social  intercourse, 
and  a  sound  and  able  lawyer.''  Soon  after 
receiving  his  appointment  to  this  office  a  change  in 
the  organic  law  of  the  State  abolished  it,  and  its 
powers  and  duties  were  conferred  upon  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  to  be  elected  in  June,  1847.  Mr. 
Gray  was  at  once  put  in  nomination,  and  was  elect- 
ed one  of  these  Justices,  drawing  the  four  years' 
term,  at  the  expiration  of  which  he  was  re-elected 
for  the  full  term  of  eight  years,  which  expired 
in  1859.  In  1867  his  alma  mater,  recognizing  his 
learning  and  ability,  conferred  upon  him  the  honor- 
ary degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  Being  free  from  of- 
ficial cares.  Judge  Gray  devoted  himself  in  part  to 
the  disposition  of  cases  i-ef  erred  to  him,  and  to  the 
occasional  trial  of  issues  and  argument  of  cases  as 
counsel.  Under  a  change  of  the  Constitution  of 
New  York,  adopted  in  1869,  a  new  Court  of  Ap- 
peals was  organized,  and  such  cases  as  were  pend- 
ing on  the  first  day  of  January  in  that  year  were  to 
be  heard  and  determined  by  five  Commissioners  of 
Appeals,  composed  of  the  outgoing  Justices  and 
one  Commissioner  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor 
and  Senate.  Under  this  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, Judge  Gray  was  nominated  a  member  of  the 
Commission  by  Governor  HofEman,  and  unanimous- 
ly confirmed  by  the  Senate,  although  the  decided 
majority  of  that  body  were  his  political  opponents. 
Judge  Gray  served  on  the  Commission  from  July, 
1870,  to  July,  1875,  when  the  business  before  it  hav- 
ing been  finished  its  duties  terminated.  The  char- 
acter of  Judge  Gray  was  no  equivocal  one,  and 
may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words.  Consci- 
entious to  the  last  degree,  upright,  dignified,  and 
just,  he  was  a  man  who  commanded  respect 
and  esteem  from  the  very  outset  of  his  ca- 
reer. His  friends,  though  not  comprising  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact,  were  of  all  walks  in 
life,  from  the  highest  in  political  preferment  to  the 
humblest  in  the  social  scale  ;  and  whether  pleading 
in  the  local  tribunals  as  the  unpaid  advocate  of  a 
poor  and  deserving  neighbor,  legislating  in  the  halls 
of  the  National  Legislature  at  Washington  or  pre- 
siding as  a  Justice  of  one  of  the  highest  Courts  of 
his  native  State,  his  career  was  as  honorable  as  his 
private  life  was  unspotted.  Slow  in  forming  con- 
victions, he  tenaciously  adhered  to  them,  and  such 
was  his  thorough  acquaintance  with  motives  and 
with  men,  that  he  rarely  had  reason  to  repent  of  his 
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firmness.  Of  Judge  Gray's  six  children,  two  are 
deceased,  viz  :  Jane,  who  died  in  her  fourth  year  ; 
and  Robert  Covell,  in  his  twenty-second  year ;  the 
survivors  are  Mary  A.,  (Mrs.  Samuel  Hotchkin), 
Margaret,  John,  and  Stephen  C,  all  residents  of 
Blmira. 


SEWARD,  HON.  FREDERICK  W.,  of  Montrose, 
N.  Y.,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  during  the 
administrations  of  Presidents  Lincoln  and 
Johnson,"  (1861-1869),  was  born  in  Auburn,  Cayuga 
county.  New  York,  July  8th,  1830,  and  is  a  son  of 
the  late  Hon.  William  H.  Seward,  who  held  succes- 
sively the  oflSces  of  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  United  States  Senator,  and  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States,  a  lengthy  sketch  of  whom  will 
be  found  in  Vol.  II.  of  this  work,  pp.  9-16.  His 
mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Frances  Adeline 
Miller,  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  Elijah 
Miller,  first  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
of  Cayuga  county,  of  whom  a  biographical  account 
is  given  in  this  volume.  In  his  early  boyhood 
young  Seward  attended  the  Auburn  Academy,  of 
which  Professor  William  Hopkins  was  then  the 
principal.  The  election  of  his  father  to  the  posi- 
tion of  Governor  of  the  State,  which  he  held  four 
years,  took  the  family  to  Albany,  and  in  that  city 
the  lad  attended  the  Pearl  Street  Academy,  having, 
as  school  fellows  during  the  time,  Morgan  Dix,  and 
several  others  whose  names  have  since  become 
widely  known.  In  1845  he  entered  Union  College, 
at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  and  four  years  later  was 
graduated  with  his  class,  which  contained  an  un- 
usual number  of  young  men  who  were  destined  in 
future  years  to  play  an  honorable  and  a  prominent 
part  in  the  history  of  the  State  and  the  nation.  Mr. 
Seward's  entry  into  public  life  may  be  said  to  date 
from  the  latter  part  of  1849,  when  he  went  to  Wash- 
ington as  private  secretary  to  his  distinguished 
father,  who,  in  that  year,  was  elected  to  represent  the 
State  of  New  Yof  k  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
In  this  position,  which  he  filled  over  a  year,  he  en- 
joyed opportunities  rarely  falling  to  the  lot  of  one 
so  young,  to  become  familiar  with  national  affairs, 
and  to  acquire  a  good  knowledge  of  men  and  of 
political  methods.  While  engaged  as  secretary,  he 
developed  a  preference  for  legal  studies,  and  in  the 
intervals  of  his  leisure  at  the  Capital,  and,  during 
the  Congressional  recess,  at  Auburn,  he  devoted 
himself  to  them  with  great  earnestness.  Taking  up 
his  residence  in  New  York  city  in  the  spring  of 
1851,  he  entered  the  law  office  of  Kent  &  Davis, 
where  he  studied  some  months,  and,  in  the  same 


year,  was  duly  examined  and  admitted  to  the  Bar 
at  Rochester.  Just  as  he  was  about  launching  into 
professional  life,  he  was  invited  by  Thurlow  Weed 
to  come  to  Albany  and  take  the  position  of  Asso- 
ciate Editor  of  the  Evening  Journal,  a  paper  which 
was  a  power  in  the  State.  He  accepted  this  offer, 
and  before  the  close  of  the  year  began  his  career  in 
journalism.  The  position  was  one  for  which  he 
was  peculiarly  adapted  at  that  time  in  his  life,  and 
besides  affording  abundant  scope  for  the  exercise  of 
his  special  talents,  broadened  the  knowledge  of  men 
and  measures  which  he  had  acquired  while  in  his 
father's  service,  and  gave  him  that  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  public  affairs  which  was  soon  to 
prove  so  valuable  in  a  high  official  capacity.  His 
connection  with  the  AVbany  livening  Journal  con- 
tinued thi'ough  ten  years,  the  last  five  of  which  in 
particular  were  fraught  with  events  of  momentous 
importance,  to  the  discussion  of  which  in  his  edi- 
torial capacity  he  brought  a  keen  intelligence  and  a 
well  trained  pen.  "While  living  at  Albany  he 
took  a  deep  and  active  interest  in  politics,  espousing 
the  side  that  enlisted  his  sympathy  and  judgment 
with  much  energy  and  efficiency,  and  was  also  alive 
to  whatever  tended  or  seemed  likely  to  tend  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  city.  He  heartily  assisted  in 
getting  up  the  meeting  that  resulted  in  the  founda- 
tion of  the  University  of  Albany,  and  presided  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Young  Men's  Liberty  Associa- 
tion, held  in  behalf  of  down-trodden  Hungary. 
When  Kossuth  passed  through  the  city,  he  was  se- 
lected by  the  Association  as  the  spokesman,  and  as 
such  welcomed  the  distinguished  exile  to  Albany.'' 
Mr.  Seward  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
Republican  party,  and  was  prominent  in  the  first 
movement  for  its  organization  in  New  Y'ork,  which 
took  place  immediately  after  the  success  of  the 
united  Whigs  and  ' '  Know  Nothings  "  in  the  State 
campaign  of  1854.  In  the  Eastern  and  North 
Western  States  the  Republicans  had  even  then 
made  some  headway,  and  a  number  of  prominent 
New  Yorkers,  including  Mr.  Seward,  who  were  in 
sympathy  with  their  principles,  and  felt  that  the 
time  had  come  to  combine  for  political  action,  now 
called  a  meeting  at  Albany,  which  drew  together . 
many  leading  citizens,  and  which  is  believed  to 
have  been  the  first  formal  gathering  of  Republicans 
in  the  State.  In  response  to  an  invitation  from  this 
meeting,  the  Hon.  Henry  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts, 
subsequently  Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
addressed  the  citizens  of  Albany  at  the  State  Capitol, 
and  his  eloquent  speech  greatly  strengthened  the 
movement.  Mr.  Seward's  duties  as  editor  were  unusu- 
ally absorbing  at  this  period,  and  continued  so  down 
to  the  close  of  his  connection  with  journalism  in  1861, 
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In  1857  Mr.  Seward  and  his  young  wife,  foi-mer- 
ly  Miss  "Wharton,  of  Albany,  whom  he  married  in 
1854,  went  with  his  father  and  a  distinguished  com- 
pany, including  the  Hon.  Preston  King,  the  Hon.  F. 
P.  Blair,  and  the  Hon.  Francis  E.  Spinner,  on  an  ex- 
tended pleasure  tour  in  Canada  ;  and  before  return- 
ing home,  the  young  couple,  leaving  the  rest  of  the 
party,   accompanied    Governor    Seward  down  the 
Grulf  of  St.  Lawrence  on  a  voyage  to  Labrador.     At 
the  opening  of  the  campaign  of  1856,  Mr.  Seward's 
father  was  prominently  urged  for  the  Presidential 
nomination,  and  in  the  National  Republican  Con- 
vention of  1860,  his  name  was  again  brought  for- 
ward with  renewed  strength  for  the  same  nomina- 
tion,  which  eventually  fell  to  Abraham  Lincoln, 
who  on  his  election  called  the  ex-Governor  to  the 
chief  place  in  his  Cabinet.     At  this  juncture  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  was  in  his  thirty-first  year. 
His  father,  having  a  thorough  knowledge  of   his 
character,  and  a  high  respect  for  his  talents  and 
abilities,  requested  him  in  February,  1861,  to  come 
at  once  to  Washington,  where  matters  were  then  in 
a  critical  condition.     Mr.   Seward  lost  no  time  in 
complying,  and,  as  the  confidential  friend,  adviser, 
and  Secretary  of   his  father,  he  rendered  him  val- 
uable assistance,  confronted,  as  be  suddenly  found 
himself,  with  the  trying  and  many-phased  problem 
of  secession.     Mr.  Seward  continued  serviceable  in 
one  capacity  or  another  almost  constantly  until  the 
inauguration  of  President  Lincoln,  and  to  him  was 
confided  the  memorable  and  historic  mission  from 
Washington  to  Philadelphia,  to  warn  the  President- 
elect that  he  stood  in  grievous  danger  of  being  assas 
sinated  in  passing  to  the  National  Capital  through 
Baltimore,  then,  and  for  some  time  thereafter,  a  hot 
bed  of  disloyalty    to   the    Union.     On    the  4th  of 
March,   1861,  Abraham    Lincoln  was  inaugurated 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  on  the  follow, 
ing  day  he  submitted  to  the  new  Senate  the  name  of 
William  H.  Seward,  as  Secretary  of  State.     On  the 
6th  of   March  he  nominated  as  Assistant  Secretary 
of    State,    Frederick    W.    Seward,    who    had    the 
pleasure  of  hearing  from  the  lips  of  Charles  Sum- 
ner the  first  intelligence  of  his  prompt  and  unani- 
mous confirmation  by  the  Senate.     Almost  the  first 
duty  of  the  new  Assistant  Secretary  was  to  assist 
his  father  in  the  delicate  and  arduous  task  of  weed- 
ing out  the  disloyal  element  from  the  Department 
of  State.     This  was  accomplished  within  the  first 
week  after  the  re-organization  of  the  Government, 
and  so  thoroughly  and  successfully  was  it  performed 
that  during  the  entire  term  of  young  Mr.  Seward  in 
the  Department  (a  period  of  eight  years)  it  was  never 
found  necessary  to  dismiss  another  clerk.     The  De- 
partment of  State  is  the  first  in  importance  in  the 


Government.     Its  head,  the  Secretary  of  State,  is 
charged,  under  the  direction  of  the  President,  with 
the  duties  appertaining  to  correspondence  with  the 
public,  the  Ministers  and  Consuls  of  the  United  States, 
and  with  the  representatives  of  foreign  powers  ac- 
credited to  the  United  States  ;  and  to  negotiations  of 
whatever  character  relating  to  the  foreign  affairs  of 
the  United  States.     He  is  also  the  medium  of  corres- 
pondence between  the  President  and  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutives of  the  several  States  of  the  United  States  ; 
he  has  the  custody  of  the  great  seal  of  the  United 
States,  and  countersigns  and  affixes  such  seal  to  all 
executive  proclamations,  to  various  commissions, 
and  to  warrant  for  pardon  and  the  extradition  of 
fugitives  from  justice.     He  is  regarded  as  the  first  in 
rank  among  the  members  of  the  Cabinet.     He  is 
also    the   custodian  of  treaties   made  with  foreign 
states,  and  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States.     He 
grants  and  issues  passports,  and  exequaturs  to  foreign 
consuls  in  the  United  States  are  issued  through  his 
office.     He  publishes  the  laws  and  resolutions  of 
Congress,  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  and  pro- 
clamations declaring  the  admission  of  new  States 
into  the  Union.     He  is  also  charged  with  certain 
annual  reports  to  Congress  relating  to  commercial 
information  received  from  diplomatic  and  consular 
officers  of  the    United  States.     In   the    absence, 
from  any  cause,  of    the  Secretary,   the  Assistant 
Secretary  takes  his  place.     The  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  this  Department,  normally  important  and 
extensive,  were  vastly  increased  by  the  civil  war, 
and  the  momentous  events  hinging  upon  it  which 
filled  nearly  the  entire  period  of  Mr.  Seward's  ser- 
vice.   During  his  term  he  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
cents  Lincoln    and    Johnson,  Acting    Secretary  of 
State  some  twenty  times  or  more,  and,  as  such,  oc- 
cupied his  chief's  place  in  the  Cabinet  councils,  and 
directed  the  business  of  the  Department,  his  services 
in  this  capacity  aggregating  a  term  of  six  months. 
He  sat  in  the  Cabinet  meeting  in  the  winter  of  1863, 
when  an  advance,  along  the  lines  was  ordered,  the 
fruits  of  which  were  seen  in  the  Union  victories  at 
Fort  Donelson,  Fort  Henry,  and  other  places.     As 
Acting  Secretary  of  State,  he  also  attended  the  im- 
portant Cabinet  meeting  held  after  the  second  battle 
of  Bull  Run,  at  which  President  Lincoln  decided  to 
restore  General  McClellan  to  the  command  of  the 
army,   and    sanctioned    the   movement  which  re- 
sulted in  South  Mountain  and  Antietam.     Again  he 
sat  in  the  Cabinet  on  the  great  occasion  when  the 
policy  of  reconstruction  was  decided — on  the  day  of 
the    evening   on    which   Lincoln  was  assassinated. 
Parting  with  the  President  at  the  close  of  that  meet- 
ing, Mr.  Seward  reminded  him  that  a  new  British 
Minister  was  to  be  presented,  and  inquired  if  the 
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ceremony  should  take  place  the  next  day.  "Yes," 
replied  Mr.  Lincoln,  "I'll  receive  him  at  2  o'clock  in 
the  Blue  Room."  That  was  their  last  interview.  In 
connection  with  the  terrible  deed  of  Good  Friday 
night  (April  14th,  1865)  the  name  of  Secretary 
Seward  is  imperishably  linked  with  that  of  the 
martyred  Lincoln ;  and  with  the  two,  that  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  who,  like  his  father, 
came  near  falling  a  victim  to  the  foul  assas- 
sination conspiracy,  must  ever  be  associat- 
ed in  the  pages  of  history.  For  some  time  pre- 
vious to  the  date  mentioned  Secretary  Seward  had 
been  confined  to  his  bed  from  severe  injuries  re- 
ceived by  being  thrown  from  his  carriage.  On  the 
evening  of  the  14th,  about  the  very  hour  the  assas- 
sin Booth  was  perpetrating  his  bloody  deed  at  Ford's 
Theatre,  a  man  on  horseback  rode  up  to  Secretary 
Seward's  house,  rang  the  bell,  and  told  the  servant 
attending  upon  the  door  that  he  had  a  prescription 
from  Dr.  Verdi,  the  Secretary's  physician,  which  he 
had  been  instructed  to  deliver  to  the  patient  in  per- 
son. The  servant  took  him  up  stairs  and  ushered 
him  into  an  ante-room,  where  he  was  confronted  by 
Mr.  Frederick  Seward,  then  watching  by  his  pros- 
trate father.  Here  he  repeated  what  he  had  said  to 
the  servant,  but  was  told  by  young  Mr.  Seward  that 
he  could  not  see  the  invalid.  He  then  started  to 
retire,  muttering  some  inaudible  remarks,  but  turned 
suddenly,  and,  before  his  purpose  could  be  divined, 
felled  the  unsuspecting  Assistant  Secretary  to  the 
floor  by  blows  administered  in  quick  succession 
with  a  heavy  navy  pistol ,  used  with  such  force  as 
to  shatter  the  weapon  and  separate  the  chambers 
from  the  barrel.  Rushing  by  his  first  victim  the 
miscreant  passed  through  the  door  into  the  room 
beyond,  and  springing  upon  the  bed  attempted  to 
cut  the  throat  of  the  helpless  invalid,  drawing  his 
knife  from  ear  to  ear  and  inflicting  several  terrible 
gashes.  Although  seized  by  Mr.  Robinson,  an  in- 
valid soldier  attending  the  Secretary  as  nurse,  he 
managed  to  escape,  and  gaining  the  street  mounted 
his  horse  and  fled.  He  was  subsequently  captured, 
and  with  several  of  his  associates  in  the  conspiracy, 
paid  the  penalty  for  his  crime  on  the  scaffold.  The 
elder  Seward,  though  severely  wounded,  and  in  im- 
minent danger  ultimately  recovered.  Despite  every 
medical  attention,  Mr.  Frederick  Seward  lay  un- 
conscious many  days,  and  his  life  was  frequently 
despaired  of.  But  he  too  recovered,  and  in  due 
time,  having  been  continued  in  his  official  position 
by  President  Johnson,  resumed  his  duHes  in  the 
State  Department,  Mention  should,  perhaps,  be 
made  incidentally  here,  that  during  the  entire 
term  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Seward's  sei-vices  as  Assistant  Sec- 
retary he  was  the  continual  shield  of  the  Secretary 


of  State,  and  that  his  quick  perception  of  human 
nature  and  pleasing  address  were  constantly  inter- 
posed to  save  his  father  from  Importunities,  trivial 
as  well  as  grave,  which  beset  and  impede  public 
servants  in  high  station  from  devoting  their  best 
energies  to  their  work.  So  uniformally  kind  and 
courteous  was  the  Assistant  Secretary,  that  hun- 
dreds of  appeals,  intended  for  the  Secretary's  ear 
alone,  were  heard  and  disposed  of  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  petitioners  without  ever  reaching  the  Sec- 
retary :  the  relief  which  this  afforded  the  already  over- 
burdened Secretary  can  well  be  imagined.  In  1866, 
Mr.  Seward  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  St.  Do- 
mingo, by  the  Government.  The  United  States  had 
long  been  desirous  of  obtaining  a  harbor  for  coaling 
and  other  purposes  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  Re- 
public of  St.  Domingo  had  offered  the  Bay  of 
Samana  and  asked  that  an  envoy  might  be  sent  to 
treat  with  its  officers  for  a  transfer  of  the  territory 
and  privileges.  Mr.  Seward  was  entrusted  with 
the  mission,  being  clothed  with  plenipotentiary 
powers  so  as  to  enable  him  to  conclude  a  treaty  if 
he  saw  fit  to  do  so.  The  Navy  Department  detailed 
Admiral  Porter  to  examine  and  advise  in  regard  to 
naval  advantages  that  might  arise  from  obtataing 
the  harbor;  and  Jlr.  Seward  and  he  proceeded  to 
their  destination  in  the  vessel "  Gettysburgh,"  which 
was  placed  at  their  service.  On  their  arrival  at  St. 
Domingo,  they  entered  into  negotiations  with  Presi- 
dent Cabral  and  his  Cabinet,  and  found  that  they 
were  willing  to  concede  only  a  harbor  that  could 
not  be  defended.  Concluding  that  it  was  not 
desirable  for  the  United  States  to  make  such  a 
treaty,  they  returned  to  Washington  and  reported 
to  that  effect.  Later,  Senor  Pujol,  representing  St. 
Domingo,  brought  word  to  the  State  Department 
that  that  Republic  was  willing  to  make  the  treaty 
on  the  terms  proposed  by  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Seward,  and  Admiral  Porter.  When  this 
offer  was  made,  however,  the  discord  between  Pres- 
ident Johnson  and  Congress  had  reached  such  a 
point  that  negotiations  were  no  longer  practicable. 
During  his  official  career  as  Assistant  Secretary, 
Mr.  Seward  was  connected  more  or  less  intimately 
with  a  series  of  national  and  international  events 
which  may  justly  be  said  to  stand  without  a  par- 
allel in  the  history  of  the  country.  The  limits  of  a 
sketch  of  this  character  do  not  permit  more  than 
the  naming  of  the  more  important,  which,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  previously  mentioned  in  brief,  include 
the  impeachment  of  President  Johnson,  treaties 
with  England,  China,  Japan,  and  other  foreign 
powers,  and  the  reconstruction  of  the  rebellious 
States.  At  the  termination  of  President  Johnson's 
administration,  Mr.  Seward  and  his  father  resigned 
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from  the  State  Department,  and,  returning  to  Au- 
burn, spent  a  few  months  in  obtaining  a  well 
earned  rest  from  oflBclal  cares.  In  June,  1869,  they 
made  the  journey  across  the  Continent,  stopping  on 
the  way  at  Utah  and  Colorado  ;  and,  after  spending 
several  weeks  in  California,  proceeded  to  Vancou- 
ver's Island,  Puget  Sound,  Oregon,  Washington 
Territory,  British  Columbia,  and  so  up  the  inland 
passage  to  Alaska,  where  they  remained  a  month. 
Returning  to  California  by  steamer,  they  next  pro- 
ceeded to  Mexico,  where  they  spent  about  three 
months,  the  elder  Seward  being  the  honored  guest 
of  the  nation.  Mr.  Seward  has  written  a  very  in- 
teresting memoir  of  his  distinguished  father,  which 
has  been  published  together  with  an  autobiography 
of  the  latter  brought  down  to  1846,  and  copious  se- 
lections from  hia  extensive  correspondence.  He  is 
now  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  biography  of 
the  dead  statesman,  a  task  for  which  no  one  living 
is  better  fitted,  and  which,  from  his  close  connec- 
tion with  him  during  the  most  stirring  epochs  of  his 
memorable  life,  cannot  but  prove  of  inestimable 
value  from  a  historical  point  of  view,  and  most  in- 
teresting to  the  general  reader.  In  1874  Mr.  Seward 
accepted  a  nomination  to  the  Assembly  from  the 
Republican.s  of  the  Seventh  District,  comprising 
parts  of  the  Ninth,  Fifteenth,  and  Sixteenth  wards  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  and  was  elected  by  a  ma- 
jority of  three  hundred  and  forty-two  votes  over 
Smith  E.  Lane,  his  Democratic  competitor.  During 
his  term  he  served  with  distinction  on  several  im- 
portant committees,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Committee  charged  with  investigating  the  affairs  of 
the  canals  of  the  State.  Capable,  accomplished, 
and  eloquent,  he  is  immensely  popular,  and  for 
these  reasons  and  for  the  eminent  part  he  has 
taken  in  the  Nation's  history  he  must  ever  re- 
main a  prominent  figure  among  his  fellow-citizens. 
At  the  opening  of  the  administration  of  President 
Hayes,  in  March,  1877,  the  Hon.  William  M.  Evarts, 
then  Secretary  of  State,  proposed  the  re-appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Seward,  as  Assistant  Secretary.  Re- 
called thus  to  the  scene  of  his  former  duties,  he  con- 
tinued in  that  position  until  the  autumn  of  1879, 
when  he  again  resigned  it.  In  1881  Governor  Cor- 
pell  appointed  Mr.  Seward  one  of  the  fifteen  Com- 
missioners on  the  part  of  the  State  of  New  York,  to 
rfeceive  and  entertain  the  French  delegates  to  the 
Yorktown  Centennial  Celebration.  The  Legislature 
having  neglected  to  make  any  appropriation,  the 
Comissioners  voluntarily  advanced  and  paid  the 
whole  expense  out  of  their  own  pockets.  At  the 
session  in  the  following  year,  the  Governor  sent  in  a 
special  message,  recommending,  for  the  honor  of 
the   State,  that  the   Commissioners  should  be  re- 


imbursed, although  they  had  not  asked  it.  This 
was  accordingly  done.  Mr.  Seward  now  lives  at 
Montrose  on  the  Hudson,  about  forty  miles  from 
New  York.  It  is  a  picturesque  region  around 
which  are  clustered  many  Revolutionary  memories 
of  Putnam's  campaigns,  Wayne's  storming  of  Stony 
Point,  Andre's  capture,  and  the  meeting  of  Wash- 
ington and  Rochambeau.  When  his  father  returned, 
in  1871,  from  his  trip  around  the  world,  he  landed 
here  and  spent  a  fortnight  with  his  son  in  visiting 
these  scenes  of  historic  interest. 


ARVIN,  HON.  RICHARD  PRATT,  a  distin- 
guished citizen  of  Jamestown,  ex-Member  of 
Congress  and  ex-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  was  born  in  Fairfield, 
Herkimer  county,  N.  Y.,  December  23d,  1803.  He 
is  a  lineal  descendant  of  Reinold'  Marvin,  one  of  the 
original  settlers  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  having  come 
to  this  country  from  England  about  the  year  1636-7, 
following  his  brother  Matthew,  who  ' '  imbarqued  in 
the  Increase,  Robert  Lea,  master,"  in  April,  1685. 
(8th  vol.  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  3d  series.)  Both  of  the 
brothers  became  large  land-holders  and  men  of  prom- 
inence at  Hartford.  Reinold  removed  from  Hart- 
ford to  Farmington,  where  he  owned  lands,  and, 
in  1648,  he  sold  his  "homelat,"  on  Main  street,  to 
John  Warner,  and  became  a  resident  "of  that  part 
of  Saybrook  which  is  now  Lyme,  where  he  died  in 
1662,"  leaving  two  children,  Reinold  and  Mary. 
The  former,  born  about  1634,  represented  Lyme  in 
the  General  Court  in  1670,  and  from  1672  to  1676, 
when  he  died.  Like  his  father,  he  was  a  man  of 
worth  and  ability,  and  also  a  large  land-holder.  The 
stone  over  his  grave  in  the  old  burial  ground  in 
Lyme  village  bears  the  inscription,  "1676,  Lieut. 
Reinold  Marvin,  aged  42."  He  left  three  sons : 
John,  Reinold,  and  Samuel.  The  second  named 
was  a  Deacon  in  the  Congregational  Church,  and 
represented  Lyme  in  the  General  Court  from  1701 
to  1728.  He  died  in  1737,  and  the  inscription  on  his 
tombstone  in  the  Lyme  burial  ground  reads  : 

"  This  Deacon,  aged  sixty-eight. 
Is  freed  on  earth  from  serving ; 
May  for  a  crown  no  longer  wait, 
Lyme's  Captain  Reinold  Marvin." 

Captain  Marvin  was  twice  married,  and  was  the 
father  of  eight  children.  His  eldest  son,  Reinold, 
was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  the  class  of  1748, 
became  a  lawyer,  and  practiced  his  profession  at 
Litchfield,  Conn.  His  second  son,  Dan,  the  grand- 
father of  Judge  Marvin,  was  born  January  2d,  1731, 
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and  died  December  30th,  1776.  He  married  Me- 
hitabel  Selden  October  14th,  1763,  and  had  a  num- 
ber of  children,  his  eldest  son  being  named  Reinold, 
and  his  fifth  child — also  a  son — Selden,  after  his 
wife's  family.  Selden,  the  father  of  Richard  P., 
was  born  in  Lyme,  Conn.,  November  24th,  1773, 
and  married  Miss  Charlotte  Pratt,  of  Saybrook,  in 
1798,  and,  in  the  winter  of  1808-9,  removed,  with 
his  family,  from  Herkimer  county,  N.  Y.,  where 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born,  to  a  new  farm 
in  Dryden,  Tompkins  county,  N.  Y.,  upon  which  a 
log  house  was  erected.  Here  Richard,  with  his  two 
brothers — Erastus,  his  senior,  and  William,  his  ju- 
nior— was  reared,  working  on  the  farm,  and  attend- 
ing the  district  school  until  the  age  of  nineteen 
years,  when  he  left  the  farm  to  pursue  his  studies 
at  the  higher  public  schools,  taking  instruction  in 
Latin  from  a  private  tutor,  and  earning  his  support, 
in  part,  by  teaching.  In  1836  he  began  the  study 
of  the  law  with  Mr.  George  W.  Scott,  in 
Newark,  Wayne  county,  N.  Y.,  and  contin- 
ued it  with  Mr.  Mark  H.  Sibley,  of  Canan- 
daigua,  and  Mr.  Isaac  Seeley,  in  Cherry  Valley. 
In  May,  1839,  at  the  City  of  New  York,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice  as  an  attorney  and  counsellor  in 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  as  a  solicitor  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery.  In  the  month  of  June  following,  he 
established  himself  in  Jamestown,  where  he  has 
now  resided  continuously  nearly  fifty-five  years ; 
Samuel  A.  Brown  was  then  District  Attorney,  and 
Mr.  Marvin  entered  into  a  partnership  with  him. 
Most  of  the  business  in  those  days  was  done  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  composed  of  five  Judges, 
men  of  large  experience  and  good  business  capacity, 
but  seldom  lawyers  by  profession.  In  the  trials 
but  little  restraint  was  imposed  upon  counsel,  and 
the  whole  case — the  law  and  the  facts — were  usu- 
ally left  with  the  jury.  Thg  results,  however,  were 
generally  satisfactory,  in  which  the  parties  usually 
acquiesced.  The  Chautauqua  county  bar  at  this 
time  was  an  able  one,  at  its  head  the  late  Judge 
Mullett,  of  Fredonia,  an  eloquent  man,  possessing  a 
large  fund  of  wit  and  sarcasm.  -Lawyer  Marvin 
rapidly  won  an  enviable  reputation,  especially  as 
an  advocate,  and  his  business  largely  increased,  al- 
though confined  for  the  most  part  to  the  counties  of 
Chautauqua  and  Cattaraugus.  Addison  Gardiner, 
of  Rochester,  was  Circuit  Judjge  when  Mr.  Marvin 
went  to  Jamestown,  having  been  appointed  the  pre- 
vious year  ;  a  Circuit  Court  was  held  in  these  coun- 
ties twice  a  year,  and  for  maiiy  years  its  term  in 
Cattaraugus  seldom  exceeded-  three  days.  Mr. 
Marvin  began  his  political  career  in  Jamestown  as 
a  member  of  the  Adams  party,  subsequently  be- 
coming a  National  Republican.     In   1835  he  was 


elected  to  the  Assembly,  in  which  he  devoted  him- 
self mainly  to  the  questions  in  which  his  constitu- 
ents were  particularly  interested.  One  of  the  chief 
of  these  was  in  relation  to  railroad  facilities,  and  for 
the  better  understanding  of  Mr.  Marvin's  labors  in 
connection  with  this  important  matter,  a  brief 
glance  at  the  condition  of  Chautauqua  and  Catta- 
raugus counties  during  the  preceding  ten  years  will 
be  necessary.  The  Erie  Canal  was  opened  to  Buf- 
falo in  1825.  Some  farms  had  been  opened  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Jamestown,  which  is  situated  upon 
the  headwaters  of  the  Allegheny,  thirty  miles  south 
from  Dunkirk,  upon  Lake  Erie,  but  most  of  the 
southern  part  of  Chautauqua  county  was  covered 
by  forests.  Business  was  done  through  the  canal 
to  Buffalo,  and  from  thence  over  the  lake,  forty  or 
fifty  miles,  to  Dunkirk  and  Barcellona,  and  from 
the  latter  place,  eight  miles,  overland  to  Chautau- 
qua Lake,  thence  down  this  lake  and  over  its  out- 
let, twenty-two  miles  to  Jamestown.  The  principal 
business  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  Chautauqua  and 
the  southern  part  of  Cattaraugus  was  lumbering, 
the  markets  being  down  the  Allegheny  and  along 
the  Ohio.  Jamestown,  though  but  a  mere  village 
at  this  time,  contained  men  of  enterprise  and  en- 
ergy. Mr.  Marvin  was  one  of  those  who  from  the 
very  first  sought  to  lessen  the  comparative  isolation 
of  the  place  by  forming  connections  with  the  busi- 
ness and  enterprise  of  the  State,  its  capital,  and  its 
commercial  emporium.  His  conclusion,  based  on  a 
careful  study  of  the  topography  of  the  State,  was 
that  the  proper  remedy  could  be  supplied  by  the 
construction  of  a  railroad  through  the  southern  tier 
of  counties  east  to  the  Hudson,  as  near  New  York 
as  might  be  possible.  The  project  was  one  calling 
for  great  enterprise  and  large  capital,  and  Mr.  Mar- 
vin laid  the  matter  before  the  citizens  of  Jamestown 
at  a  meeting  held  in  that  place  September  30th, 
1881,  of  which  the  Hon.  Elial  T.  Foote  was  Chair- 
man. General  intelligence  on  the  subject  of  rail- 
roads was  but  slight,  the  only  road  in  this  country 
being  but  then  just  constructed.  The  result  of  the 
meeting,  however,  was  that  notice  should  be  given 
that  an  application  would  be  made  to  the  Legisla- 
ture for  a  charter.  It  is  historical  that  "  this  was 
the  first  public  movement  made  in  reference  to  the 
New  York  and  Erie  Railroad."  At  this  time  all 
corporations  were  created  by  special  act  of  the 
Legislature,  and  the  law  required  notice  of  the 
applicaton  for  a  charter  to  be  published  for  six 
weeks  in  the  State  paper  and  in  a  newspaper 
printed  in  the  county  in  which  the  corporation 
was  intended  to  be.  Mr.  Marvin  was  a  member  of 
the  committee  charged  with  preparing  the  necessary 
papers,  and  as  he  was  a  young  lawyer,  the  principal 
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portion  of  the  work  fell  to  him.  In  the  Legislature 
Mr.  Marvin  took  an  active  part  in  favor  of  the 
$3,000,000  bill  in  .aid  of  the  construction  of  the 
New  York  and  Erie  Railway.  Samuel  B.  Ruggles 
— afterwards  Comptroller  of  the  State  during 
Governor  Seward's  administration  —  caused  his 
speech  to  be  published  and  extensively  circulated  in 
the  State.  The  friendship  which  grew  up  between 
Mr.  Marvin  and  Mr.  Ruggles  at  this  time,  was  ter- 
minated only  by  the  latter's  death  a  few  years  ago. 
In  1836  Mr.  Marvin  was  elected  to  represent  the  dis- 
trict comprised  of  the  counties  of  Chautauqua  and 
Cattaraugus  in  Congress.  In  the  campaign  of  1838, 
Mr.  Seward  being  then  first  elected  Governor  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Marvin  was  re-elected  to  Congress 
by  a  majority  of  three  thousand  one  hundred  votes 
over  his  opponent,  Charles  H.  S.  Williams,  an  able 
and  accomplished  lawyer,  thus  serving  throughout 
Mr.  Van  Buren's  whole  administration.  In  Congress 
Mr.  Marvin  took  an  especially  active  part  in  the  im- 
provement of  rivers  and  harbors,  and  in  questions 
relating  to  finance  and  banking  then  so  prominent. 
While  in  Washington  he  was,  on  motion  of  Daniel 
Webster,  admitted  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  and  at  the  January  term,  in  1840, 
he  appeared  as  counsel  in,  and  argued  the  case  of, 
"  Guy  C.  Irvine  for  the  use  of  the  Lumberman's 
Bank  of  Warren  v.  Nathaniel  A.  Lowry,"  reported 
in  14  Peters,  U.  S.  R.,  393.  In  the  Harrison  cam- 
paign Mr.  Marvin  took  an  active  and  prominent 
part,  spending  the  greater  portion  of  the  summer 
and  fall  of  1840  in  attending  political  gatherings, 
and  addressing  the  people.  He  was  one  of  the 
speakers  at  the  great  meeting  held  at  Erie,  Pa.,  in 
that  year,  to  which  came  large  numbers  of  people 
from  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Western  New  York. 
Mr.  Marvin  and  George  W.  Patterson  were  elected 
Delegates  from  Chautauqua  county  to  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1846,  called  to  revise  and 
amend  the  Constitution  of  the  State.  The  Conven- 
tion was  in  session  from  June  1st  to  October  9th. 
Mr.  Marvin  was  especially  interested  in  the  Judiciary 
Article,  and  his  speech  may  be  found,  beginning  at 
page  590,  in  the  "  Atlas  Edition  "  of  the  debates  ; 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  after  this  convention, 
Mr.  Marvin  was  three  times  elected  to  the  Supreme 
Bench,  an  extract  from  the  speech  alluded  to  seems 
pertinent  in  this  place.  At  the  opening  of  his 
speech  he  said  :  "  Save  those  things  which  affect 
man's  eternal  welfare,  the  human  mind  could  never 
be  employed  in  a  more  exalted  pursuit  than  in  the 
administration  of  justice  among  men,  in  the  estab 
lishment  of  those  great  principles  of  law  and  the 
means  of  so  applying  them  as  to  detect  and  punish 
falsehood,  fraud,  and  crime,  and  to  secure  to  every 


member  of    society  equal  and  exact  justice."    In 
closing  his  speech  he  said : 

' '  The  judiciary  system  of  the  State  may  be  de- 
stroyed. Your  judges  may  descend  from  the  high 
seats  of  justice,  and  a  new  order  of  things  may  be 
established.  Let  us  hope  that  the  judicial  ermine 
will  ever  remain  pure  and  unspotted.  It  is  of  the 
deepest  importance  that  the  high  confidence  hitherto 
reposed  in  your  judges  and  your  courts  be  pre- 
served. A  faithful  and  competent  judiciary  is  the 
sheet  anchor  of  safety  in  a  free  country.  One  of 
the  most  sublime  spectacles  on  earth  may  be  con- 
stantly witnessed  in  your  courts  of  justice,  while, 
in  other  lands,  the  toiling  millions  were  borne  down 
and  oppressed,  to  maintain  standing  armies  to  secure 
obedience  to  the  laws  ;  while  the  Judge  was  escorted 
to  the  bench,  surrounded  by  all  the  trappings  of 
oflBce  ;  here,  in  a  republican  land,  you  behold  an  aged 
man  enter  yojir  Court  room,  undistinguished  from 
the  crowd  ;  he  slowly  approaches  the  seat  of  justice, 
and  enters  quietly  upon  the  discharge  of  his  high 
duties.  Presently  men's  minds  become  excited  in 
the  angry  conflicts  of  contending  parties,  and  a 
storm  of  passion  agitates  the  living  mass.  To  the 
stranger  unacquainted  with  our  institutions,  all  ap- 
pears upon  the  eve  of  civil  convulsion,  and  he  looks 
around  in  vain  for  the  power  that  is  to  command 
and  preserve  order.  But  the  Judge  has  spoken ; 
the  storm  has  ceased ;  order  reigns  ;  and  every  man 
in  that  vast  crowd  stands  proudly  erect,  unawed  by 
fear.  What  miracle  has  wrought  this  change  ?  Is 
it  solely  the  power  of  that  feeble  old  man  ?  No, 
sir ;  it  is  the  power  of  the  law,  the  sovereign  will, 
the  fiat  of  three  millions  of  freemen,  more  powerful 
than  standing  armies.  The  Judge  is  but  the  ap- 
pointed minister  of  the  law,  the  organ  of  the  peo- 
ple's will,  as  proclaimed  in  the  laws  established  by 
themselves,  and  to  which  they  yield  a  wilhng  obedi- 
ence. May  these  sublime  spectacles  be  ever  exhib- 
ited in  this  free  country." 

In  the  convention,  Mr.  Marvin  defended  the  ju- 
diciary and  the  old  system,  assailed  by  many,  advo- 
cating separate  courts  of  law  and  chancery.  The 
system  as  it  had  grown  up  was  abolished,  the  State 
being  divided  into  eight  judicial  districts.  From 
the  eighth — comprising  the  counties  of  Erie,  Niag- 
ara, Orleans,  Genesee,  Wyoming,  Allegany,  Catta- 
raugus, and  Chautauqua — James  MuUett,  James  G. 
Hoyt,  Seth  E.  Sill,  and  Richard  P.  Marvin  were,  in 
May,  1847,  elected  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  it  fell 
to  Mr.  Marvin's  lot  to  serve  eight  years  from  Janu- 
ary 1st,  1848.  Provision  was  made  for  the  Justices 
entering  upon  their  duties  July  1st,  1847  ;  thus  the 
first  term  was  six  months  longer  than  the  constitu- 
tional term  of  eight  years.  Judge  Marvin  was  twice 
re-elected  for  eight-year  terms,  so  that  he  actually 
served  on  the  bench  twenty-four  years  and  six 
months.  Able,  conscientious,  impartial,  industrious, 
and  upright.  Judge  Marvin  gave  full  satisfaction  to 
the  people,  the  bar,  and  to  his  colleagues.  Many 
important  cases,  civil  and  criminal — some  very  re- 
markable— weretried  before  him  ;  his  labors  were 
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not  confined  to  the  Eighth  District,  he  being  often 
called  to  preside  in  the  eastern  portions  of  the  State. 
He  served  in  the  Court  of  Appeals,  in  the  years  1855 
and  1863.  His  opinions  in  the  Supreme  Court,  that 
were  published,  will  be  found  in  Barbour's  Supreme 
Court  Beports,  vol.  1  to  56,  in  Lansing's  Reports, 
Parker's  Criminal  Reports,  and  in  Howard's  Prac- 
tice Reports  ;  and  his  Court  of  Appeals  opinions  are 
published  in  3  and  3  Kernan,  (13  and  13  N.  Y.)  and 
in  36,  37,  and  38  N.  Y.  R.,  and  the  case  of  Dowing 
■0.  Marshall,  an  interesting  case,  may  be  found  in 
4  Abbott's  Court  of  Appeals  Decisions  (37  N.  Y., 
380).  In  September,  1834,  Mr.  Marvin  married  Isa- 
bella, the  second  daughter  of  David  Newland,  a 
merchant  of  Albany,  and  a  sister  of  Robert  New- 
land,  President  of  the  Chautauqua  County  National 
Bank.  By  this  union  there  were  eight  children  : 
Selden  B.,  who  served  in  the  civil  war  as 
Adjutant  of  the  113th  N,  Y.  Vols.,  and  on 
General  Peck's  staff,  was  Adjutant-General  of 
N.  Y.  under  Governor  Fenton,  and  is  now 
manager  of  the  Corning  Iron  Works  at  Al- 
bany ;  Sarah  Jane,  who  married  Erie  L.  Hall, 
of  Hall's  Alpaca  Mills,  of  .lamestown  ;  David 
Newland  (deceased) ;  Mary  Elizabeth,  who  mar- 
ried Dr.  B.  F.  Goodrich,  of  Akron,  Ohio  ;  William 
R. ,  who  served  in  the  civil  war  and  died  in  1863  of 
disease  contracted  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac  ; 
Robert  Newland,  lumber  merchant,  of  Jamestown  ; 
Richard  P.,  a  lawyer  residing  at  Akron,  Ohio  ;  and 
Isabel  (deceased  1881).  Mrs.  Marvin  died  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1873,  aged  sixty.  She  was  a  lady  of  singu- 
larly estimable  character,  and  gi'eatly  beloved.  In 
the  fall  of  1873,  Judge  Marvin,  accompanied  by  his 
daughter,  Isabel,  and  his  brother.  Judge  William 
Marvin  and  his  wife,  visited  Europe,  spending  the 
ensuing  winter  in  Italy,  and  returning  to  Jamestown 
toward  the  close  of  1873.  With  no  intention  of  re- 
suming his  profession.  Judge  Marvin  soon  became 
in  demand  as  referee  and  as  counsel  in  the  more  im- 
portant cases,  notably  that  of  Patrick  Falconer  and 
others,  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  the  tax  payers 
of  the  town  of  EUicott  v.  the  Buffalo  and  James- 
town Railroad  Company  and  others,  an  action  to 
restrain  the  bonding  of  the  town  for  $300,000,  in 
aid  of  the  railroad,  a  case  ably  contested  on  both 
sides.  Judge  Marvin  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Bass, 
Cleveland  &  Bissell  for  the  railroad.  The  case 
went  from  the  Special  to  the  General  Term  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  then,  on  the  appeal  of  the  Rail- 
road Company  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  where 
Judge  Marvin's  opponent  was  Judge  Comstock  ; 
the  plaintiff  there  succeeded,  and  the  railroad  took 
the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
in  which  Court  in  December,  1880,  Judge  Marvin 


argued  the  case  for  the  tax  payers,  Richard  H. 
Merrick,  of  Washington,  presenting  the  argument 
for  the  railroad.  The  judgment  of  the  State  Court 
was  affirmed,  and  the  town  of  Ellicott  was  saved 
nearly  $300,000.  This  case  is  reported  in  69  N.  Y. 
491.  and  in  103  U.  S.  R.  (XIII  Otto)  831.  The 
Judge  is  a  man  of  fine  and  dignified  appearance, 
six  feet  in  height  and,  notwithstanding  his  eighty 
years,  is  in  excellent  mental  and  physical  health, 
with  the  carriage  of  a  man  of  fifty.  All  his  life  he 
has  been  prominent  as  a  public  speaker,  possessing, 
in  addition  to  his  commanding  presence  and  natural 
eloquence,  a  clear,  sonoi-ous  voice,  which  lends 
great  effectiveness  to  his  language.  With  the  end- 
ing of  the  few  cases  he  now  has  in  charge.  Judge 
Marvin  will  close  a  professional  career  of  nearly 
sixty  years,  and  round  out  a  life  lived  in  the  respect 
of  all  who  knew  him,  admired  for  his  manhood  and 
integrity,  honored  by  every  one,  a  man  eminent 
among  men. 


CHILDS,  HON.  ALBERT  LUCAS,  of  Waterloo, 
editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Seneca  County  News, 
was  born  April  13th,  1840,  at  Seneca.Falls,  Sen- 
eca county,  N.  Y.,  where  his  father.  Dr.  Amherst 
Childs— who  married  Louisa  Southwick,  daughter  of 
Major  David  Southwick,  of  Junius,  in  the  same 
county — was  a  leading  homoeopathic  physician.  In 
the  village,  of  Waterloo,  beautifully  situated  between 
Cayuga  and  Seneca  Lakes,  young  Childs  passed  his 
boyhood  and  received  his  primary  education,  his 
parents  removing  there  from  Seneca  Falls  while  he 
was  an  infant.  In  due  time  he  entered  Hamilton  Col- 
lege, from  which,  in  1861,  he  was  graduated  high  in 
his  class.  While  in  college  he  received  the  first  prize 
for  public  speaking.  His  talents  seemed  to  indicate 
the  law  as  a  life  profession,  and  on  leaving  college  he 
began  its  study  in  the  office  of  the  Hon.  S.  G.  Hadley. 
A  year  later  he  was  offered  the  position  of  Principal 
in  the  public  school  in  Maumee  City,  Ohio.  He  ac- 
cepted the  offer,  and  spent  a  twelve-month  or,  so  in 
teaching,  occupying  his  leisure  in  continuing  prof  es- 
sional  study,  frequently  visiting,  during  holidays  and 
vacations,  the  law- office  of  Morrison  R.  Waite,  now 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  but  then  a  practic- 
ing attorney  in  Toledo,  ten  miles  distant,  where  he 
enjoyed  ample  facilities.  On  his  return  to  Waterloo 
he  resumed  his  place  in  Judge  Hadley's  office,  and 
shortly  afterward  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  im- 
mediately engaged  in  practice,  and  had  already  be- 
gun to  make  his  mark,  when  Judge  Charles  J .  Folger, 
the  present  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy  in  President  Ar- 
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thur's  Cabinet,  then  State  Senator  from  his  District,  per- 
ceiving his  abilities,  procured  his  appointment  as  clerk 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  of  which  he  was 
chairman.  Among  the  distinguished  members  of  the 
Senate  at  that  period  were  the  Hon.  Ezra  Cornell,  from 
whom  Cornell  University  takes  its  name ;  the  Hon. 
Andrew  D.  White,  the  first  President  of  that  institu- 
tion ;  the  late  Hon.  Henry  C.  Murphy,  of  Brooklyn  ; 
the  Hon.  Benjamin  Wood,  ot  New  York  city,  and 
others,  between  whom  and  Mr.  Childs  the  most  cor- 
dial relations  existed.  Originally  a  member  of  the 
Republican  party,  Mr.  Childs  left  its  ranks  to  support 
Horace  Greeley  for  the  Presidency.  To  use  his  own 
expression,  he  burned  the  bridge  behind  him,  and 
since  then  has  been  a  zealous  Democrat.  In  the 
autumn  ot  1876  he  was  nominated  by  the  Democrats 
of  Seneca  county  as  a  member  of  the  State  Assembly, 
and  was  elected,  taking  his  seat  in  1877,  and  spring- 
ing at  once  into  prominence  as  an  eloquent  and  pow- 
erful debater.  One  of  his  efforts,  an  able  speech  in 
behalf  of  the  normal  schools  of  the  State,  called  forth 
more  than  ordinary  notice  and  commendation  from 
the  press,  and  also  elicited  the  heartiest  congratula- 
tions from  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  the  Hon. 
George  B.  Sloan,  and  other  prominent  members.  It 
was  generally  conceded  that  this  speech  saved  the  ap- 
propriation of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
made  that  year  for  the  support  of  the  eight  normal 
schools  in  the  State.  Although  bred  a  lawyer,  Mr. 
Childs'  tastes  led  him  to  engage  to  some  extent  in 
journalism;  and  in  1878,  having  acquired  considerable 
experience  through  previous  association  lor  a  num- 
ber of  years  with  several  of  the  local  journals,  he 
founded  the  News.  To  a  person  of  less  energy  and 
capabilities,  the  result  of  such  a  venture  would  have 
been  failure  almost  to  a  certainty,  as  a  paper  of  over 
forty  years  standing  was  already  published  in  Water- 
loo. With  him,  however,  to  attempt,  meant  to  carry 
forward ;  and  the  News,  which  made  a  most  favorable 
impression  at  the  outset,  steadily  increased  in  circula- 
tion and  influence,  and  is  now  recognized  as  one  of 
the  leading  papers  in  the  county  in  which  it  is  pub- 
lished, and  a  power  in  that  section  of  the  State.  Mr. 
Childs  has  been  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  Seneca 
county,  and  also  several  times  a  delegate  to  the  State 
Conventions  of  the  Democratic  party.  As  a  public 
speaker  he  has  a  wide  reputation,  some  of  his  efforts 
being  considered  to  rival  those  of  the  most  celebrated 
modern  prators  of  the  country.  At  the  Democratic 
State  Convention  in  Syracuse  in  1883  he  seconded  the 
nomination  of  the  Hon.  D.  B.  Hill  for  Lieutenant- 
Governor  with  a  telling  speech,  and,  by  request,  also 
spoke  eloquently  in  favor  of  Judge  Ruger  for  Chief 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals.  The  preceding  year 
his  speech  in  presenting  the  name  of  a  candidate  for 


the  offlce  of  State  Treasurer  at  the  State  Convention 
held  in  Albany,  drew  forth  loud  and  repeated  applause. 
Mr.  Childs'  services  as  a  speaker  have  been  frequently 
invoked  in  support  of  measures  brought  before  Legis- 
lative committees.  Notable  among  those  he  has  argued 
was  the  Pipe  Line  Bill,  for  petroleum  operators  and 
producers,  which  was  successfully  carried  against  dis- 
tinguished railroad  attorneys  who  opposed  the  same  : 
in  this  effort  he  was  associated  virith  Mr.  L.  H.  Smith, 
now  President  of  the  Petroleum  Stock  Exchange  of 
New  York  city.  His  services  as  a  political  speaker 
are  constantly  in  demand  during  election  periods,  and 
he  has  spoken  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  State.  He  has 
also  delivered  speeches  and  orations  on  Fourth  of 
July,  Decoration  Day,  and  other  occasions.  One  of 
these,  delivered  at  the  Sullivan  Centennial  celebration 
at  Waterloo,  at  the  dedication  of  the  Sullivan  monu- 
ment, was  published  in  the  book  on  the  campaign  of 
that  General  in  Seneca  county.  Mr.  Childs  is  a  vig- 
orous writer  and,  apart  from  his  editorial  labors,  has 
contributed  many  interesting  articles  to  periodical 
literature.  He  has  also  won  a  distinguished  reputa- 
tion as  a  writer  of  poetry,  and  on  several  occasions 
has  delivered  original  poems  at  the  Commencement 
exercises  of  Hamilton  College.  His  lecture  poem, 
"The  Song  of  the  Shoe,"  is  widely  known  for  its 
many  beauties.  Several  of  his  best  poetical  efforts 
have  been  given  by  him  in  connection  with  Decoration 
Day  services  in  which  he  has  participated.  The  fol- 
lowing stanzas  opened  a  lengthy  poem  recited  by  him 
at  the  Decoration  Day  services  at  Waterloo,  in  1883  : 
"  Soldiers  of  our  Union  grand. 
Soldiers  of  our  Fatherland, 
Gathered  here,  a  veteran  band| 

The  living  come  to  greet  the  dead! 
Soldiers  of  our  Union  glorious. 
In  the  bloody  fights  victorious. 
May  the  conquered  peace  so  glorious 
On  your  souls  its  blessings  shed !" 

"  Soldiers  of  the  loyal  Blue, 
Soldiers  to  our  banner  true, 
Millions  this  day  welcome  you. 

At  the  homes  you  fought  to  save ! 
Brave  amid  the  leaden  showers. 
Faithful  in  the  trying  hours ; 
Bless  the  veterans  strewing  flowers 

At  each  comrade's  grassy  grave !" 

Mr.  Childs,  now  in  his  forty-fourth  year,  is  in  the 
very  prime  of  an  active,  useful  manhood,  and,  in  the 
coming  years,  will  hardly  fail  to  leave  his  impress  for 
good  in  his  chosen  field  of  effort.  He  is  rugged  and 
healthy  in  physique,  and  is  of  a  genial,  socia.1  tempera- 
ment ;  he  is  unmarried,  and  lives  with  his  widowed 
mother  and  sister  in  his  comfortable  home  in  Waterloo. 
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CLARK,  WII-LIAM  BOUTON,  a  prominent  manu- 
facturer and  business  man  of  Waterloo,  and  Presi- 
dent of  that  village,  was  the  seventh  of  a  family 
of  twelve  children,  and  was  born  in  1835  in  Thomp- 
sonville,  Sullivan  county.  New  York,  where  he  spent 
the  first  fifteen  years  of  his  life,  working  in  the  sum- 
mer mouths  about  the  farm  on  which  his  parents  lived, 
and  attending  the  district  school  in  the  winter.  In 
1850  he  removed  with  his  parents  to  Waterloo,  where 
his  father  had  a  factory  for  cutting  barrel-staves.  Na- 
ture had  endowed  him  with  both  strength  and  energy, 
and,  being  of  an  independent  character  and  anxious  to 
work,  he  at  once  took  hold  in  the  factory,  and  until  he 
was  twenty-one  years  old  did  a  man's  full  work  every 
day.  At  the  age  of  twenty -three,  having  by  this  time 
acquired  through  his  own  ^iXgence  a  good  English 
education,  he  entered  the  office  of  Dr.  Landon  Welles 
for  the  purpose  of  fitting  himself  to  enter  the  medical 
profession,  but  abandoned  this  project  to  engage  in  the 
drug  business  with  a  Mr.  Albert  Stebbins.  Subse- 
quently he  engaged  in  the  boot  and  shoe  business,  but 
in  1860,  having  imprudently  endorsed  notes  for  a  friend, 
_he  failed.  Effecting  a  settlement  with  his  creditors  at 
twenty-five  cents  on  the  dollar,  he  began  anew,  buoyed 
up  by  his  inherent  energy  and  determination  to  suc- 
ceed. Within  four  years  he  paid  the  remaining  seventy- 
five  cents  on  the  dollar,  with  compound  interest :  a 
fact  all  the  more  praiseworthy  as  no  legal  obligation 
rested  upon  him  to  do  so,  and  clearly  indicating  the 
sterling  character  of  his  honesty.  After  various  busi- 
ness experiences,  Mr.  Clark,  who  had  a  natural  apti- 
tude for  mechanics,  turned  his  attention  to  the  manu- 
facture of  wagon  wheels.  Beginning  with  only  a  few 
hundred  dollars  capital,  he  was  obliged  early  in  the 
enterprise  to  have  recourse  to  his  intelligence  to  make 
up  by  invention  what  he  had  not  the  means  to  com- 
mand. The  result  was  a  series  .of  improvements  in 
the  machinery  and  tools  ordinarily  employed,  which, 
in  combination  with  excellent  management  and  good 
judgment  and  enterprise  in  the  conduct  of  the  business, 
enabled  him  in  a  few  years  to  compete  successfully 
with  other  manufacturers.  At  the  present  time,  the 
products  of  his  factory — which  is  now  the  largest  in 
the  State— are  sought  by  wagon-builders  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  are  shipped  extensively  to  Europe, 
South  America  and  Australia ;  some  of  his  contracts 
calling  for  a  thousand  sets  of  wagon-wheels  monthly. 
Mr.  Clark  owes  his  success  in  business  entirely  to  the 
superior  quality  of  his  products,  which  with  untiring 
enei'gy  he  labored  to  achieve.  He  occupies  an  envi- 
able place  in  the  esteem  of  his  fellow  citizens  for  prob- 
ity, industry,  and  manliness  of  character,  and  although 
averse  to  holding  oflBce,  being  absorbed  in  the  duties  of 
his  business  and  private  life,  he  was  several  years  ago 
elected  President  of  the  village  of   Waterloo,   and. 


after  serving  one  term,  was  re-elected  on  the  Democra- 
tic ticket,  the  Republicans  making  no  nomination  in 
opposition.  Mr.  Clark  is  of  medium  height  and  stout, 
and  has  a  florid  complexion,  keen  black  eyes,  a 
thoughtful  look  and  an  air  of  business  enterprise.  He 
is  a  hard  worker  and  has  already  accumulated  a  com- 
fortable fortune.  Instead  of  hoarding  wealth  to  be 
distributed  after  death,  he  believes  in  doing  good  in  his 
lifetime,  and  is  not  only  liberal  in  contributing  to 
public  causes  but  also  in  relieving  the  necessities  of 
those  in  want,  the  sick,  the  helpless,  and  the  aged.  He 
married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Piatt  Crosby,  of  Water- 
loo, and  has  one  child  living,  a  son,  Frank  M.  Clark, 
who  is  married  and  resides  in  Waterloo  and  is  engaged 
with  his  father  in  the  wheel  manufacture. 


ILLBR,  HON.  JOSIAH  T.,  of  Seneca  Falls,  long 
and  favorably  known  as  a  public  citizen  and 
State  official,  was  born  in  Juniata,  Pennsylvania, 
April  11th,  1820.  Left  an  orphan  at  a  tender  age,  and 
thus  deprived  of  the  advantages  resulting  from  home 
life  and  the  care  and  training  of  parents,  his  success 
in  life  has  been  due  to  his  own  unaided  efforts,  and 
furnishes  n,  convincing  proof  that,  however  handi- 
capped in  the  race  of  life,  the  honest,  pure-minded 
and  persevering  need  not  give  way  to  despair  if  blessed 
with  a  fair  degree  of  health  and  the  use  of  their  facul- 
ties. At  the  age  of  fourteen,  having  completed  a 
course  of  instruction  in  the  academy  at  Bloomfleld, 
Pa.,  he  came  to  New  York,  making  his  way  alone 
and  on  foot  to  Seneca  Falls,  where  he  found  employ- 
ment, and  also  an  opportunity  still  further  to  improve 
his  education  at  the  Seneca  Falls  Academy,  then  in 
charge  of  that  thorough  educator,  the  late  Gotten  M. 
Crittenden.  While  yet  a  youth,  he  was  strongly  At- 
tracted to  politics  and  journalism,  and  at  the  age  of 
nineteen  years  established  the  Seneca  Falls  Democrat,  of 
which  for  nine  years  he  was  the  sole  editor.  Two  years 
later,  having  but  just  attained  his  majority,  he  was 
elected  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  for  eight  years  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  this  his  first  public  trust,  evinc- 
ing a  degree  of  ability  which  was  not  without  its 
effect  upon  his  fellow-citizens  in  determining  his  fu- 
ture career.  During  this  period  he  applied  himself 
with  diligence  to  the  study  of  law,  and  also  took  an 
active  part  in  politics.  In  1845  he  was  appointed 
Postm  ster  at  Seneca  Falls.  In  1848  he  supported 
General  Cass  for  the  Presidency,  and  his  paper  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Free  Soilers,  who  controlled  the 
party  in  Seneca  county.  In  1853  he  was  re-aopointed 
by  President  Pierce  Postmaster  of  Seneca  Falls,  and 
was  continued  until  1861  by  President  Buchanan, 
serving  altogether  twelve  years.     In  1844  he  first  sat 
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as  a  delegate  in  the  Democratic  Convention  of  liis 
county,  and  for  more  tlian  thirty  years  was  regularly 
a  member  of  that  body.  In  the  Democratic  State 
Convention  of  1851  he  was  one  of  ten  men  who  organ- 
ized the  "  80ft  Shell "  or  Seymour  party,  by  opposing 
alike  the  caucus  nominations  of  the  "Hunkers" 
and  "  Barn-Burners,"  and  forced  a  compromise 
on  Halsey  and  the  adoption  of  union  resolutions. 
This  action  on  his  part  led  to  his  being  known 
thereafter  in  his  own  party  and  throughout  the 
State  as  peculiarly  a  "Seymour  Democrat."  In  the 
numerous  Democratic  State  Conventions  since  held, 
particularly  in  those  of  1852,  1863,  1864,  1876  and 
1881,  in  which  he  was  an  able  and  enthusiastic  sup- 
porter of  Seymour,  he  has  borne  an  active  and  con- 
spicuous part.  He  has  likewise  been  a  delegate  to 
many  of  the  Congressional,  Senatorial  and  Judicial 
Conventions  of  his  party,  and  was  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Conventions  held  at  Cincinnati  and 
Chicago.  For  years  he  has  been  conspicuous  on  the 
stump  as  an  able  advocate  of  Democratic  measures 
and  candidates.  During  the  rebellion,  Mr.  Miller,  who 
was  then  what  was  known  as  a  "War  Democrat," 
gave  his  cordial  support  to  the  National  Government, 
and  was  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  maintain  its  suprem- 
acy. Early  in  the  struggle  he  was  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Morgan  a  member  of  the  "War  Committee"  for 
the  Twenty-flfth  Congressional  District,  and  particu- 
larly distinguished  himself  in  the  work  of  recruiting 
and  organizing  the  Thirty-third,  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-sixth  and  One  Hundred  and  Forty-eighth 
Regiments,  New  York  Volunteers.  In  1863  Gover- 
nor Seymour  appointed  him  Inspector-General  of  the 
State,  and  during  his  term  of  service,  covering  two 
momentous  years,  he  performed  the  arduous  duties  of 
that  office  with  rare  ability  and  intelligence.  His 
labors  in  despatching  the  militia  of  the  State  to  aid  in 
repelling  the  rebel  invasion  of  Pennsylvania  in  1863, 
and  his  success  in  reorganizing  the  National  Guard  of 
the  State  and  special  forces  for  the  defense  of  New 
York  city,  where  he  was  constantly  on  duty  during 
the  draft  riots  (the  Governor  being,  at  the  first  out- 
break, absent  from  the  State),  were  especially  praise- 
worthy, and  proved  him  a  most  capable,  trust- 
worthy and  patriotic  officer.  Judge  Miller's  early 
journalistic  training,  and  his  long  experience  in 
politics,  in  the  law,  and  on  the  bench,  have 
given  him  a  rare  and  thorough  knowledge  of  poli- 
tical and  legal  subjects,  which  he  displays  with 
telling  effect  as  occasion  requires,  both  on  the  rostrum 
and  in  the  columns  of  the  principal  influential  news- 
papers of  his  party,  to  which  he  is  a  frequent  contrib- 
utor. His  interest  in  the  cause  of  popular  education 
is  unflagging,  and  for  many  years  he  has  been  a  Trus- 
tee of  the  Seneca  Falls  Academy,  an  institution  in 


which,  as  an  orphan  boy,  he  closed  his  school  career. 
He  drafted  the  statute  creating  the  Educational  Board 
of  Seneca  Falls,  of  which  he  was  the  first  President 
and  for  several  terms  an  active  member.  He 
is  a  devoted  adherent  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  and  ever  since  becoming  a  resident  of  Seneca 
Falls  has  been  prominently  connected  with  Trinitj' 
Church  in  that  place,  of  which,  since  his  twenty- first 
year,  he  has  been  a  vestryman,  previously  acting  for 
some  time  as  clerk  of  the  vestry.  As  a  lay  delegate  to 
the  Diocesan  Conventions  of  Central  New  York,  he  is 
widely  known  in  his  denomination,  having  attended 
them  for  many  years  and  taken  an  active  and  helpful 
part  in  their  work.  He  has  also  been  a  delegate  to 
the  Provincial  Council,  and  for  many  years  a  Trustee 
of  the  General  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  United  States.  He  was  one  of  the 
original  incorporators  and  for  many  years  a  Trustee  of 
St.  John's  School,  Manlius,  New  York.  General 
Miller  takes  a  lively  interest  in  agriculture  and  horti- 
culture, and  possesses  a  practical  and  critical  knowl- 
edge of  both  which  is  far  from  superficial.  He  was 
active  in  organizing  the  Seneca  Woolen  Mills,  the  first 
large  factory  in  Seneca  Pa'ls,  and  also  the  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Sodus  Railroad  Company,  now  known  as 
the  New  York  Northern  Railroad,  in  each  of  which 
corporations  he  was  for  a  long  time  a  Director  and 
attorney  and  legal  adviser.  He  is  also  a  Director  of 
the  National  Exchange  Bank  of  Seneca  Falls,  of 
which,  likewise,  he  was  an  incorporator  and  is  the 
attorney.  Since  retiring  from  office.  Judge  Miller  has 
resumed  the  practice  of  law  and  was  the  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  well-known  law  firm  of  Miller  &  Hawley, 
and,  in  addition  to  purely  legal  matters,  operates 
largely  in  real  estate  and  insurance,  besides  being  a 
practical  orchardist  and  farmer,  giving  special  atten- 
tion to  stock  raising,  of  which  he  is  passionately  fond. 
Judge  Miller  married,  on  the  1st  of  September,  1847, 
Miss  Augusta  G.  King,  daughter  of  the  late  William 
H.  King,  deceased,  of  Seneca  Falls,  whoso  family, 
originally  from  Sharon,  Connecticut,  traces  its  ances- 
tors back  to  1699  from  inscriptions  on  the  gravestones 
still  standing  in  the  old  homestead  burying  ground  in 
that  place.  His  married  life  has  been  as  fortunate  and 
happy  as  his  career  has  been  honorable  and  successful. 
By  his  wife,  a  lady  of  many  and  rare  accomplish- 
ments, he  is  the  father  of  six  children,  five  sons  and  a 
daughter.  By  one  of  those  singular  freaks  of  nature, 
Judge  Miller,  who  is  a  hale,  well-preserved  man, 
bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  ex-Governor  Hendricks 
of  Indiana,  and  is  often  taken  for  that  gentleman,  es- 
pecially in  large  cities,  at  summer  resorts,  and  while 
traveling.  His  character  is  of  that  sterling  type  not 
injuriously  affected  by  success  in  life;  and  his  man- 
ners, social  and  democratic  as  bofits  a  representative 
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citizen  in  a  republic  founded  on  the  equality  of  man, 
are  marked  by  the  simplicity  and  openness  which 
nearly  always  distinguish  true  greatness.  Judge  Mil- 
ler was  elected  County  Judge  and  Surrogate  in  1863, 
before  which  time  he  had  held  the  office  of  District 
Attorney  for  several  years.  He  had  also  been  the 
candidate  of  his  party  for  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  the  Seventh  Judicial  District  of  the  State. 
He  was  the  first  Justice  of  Sessions  under  the  Consti- 
tution of  1847 ;  and  twice  declined  a  nomination  for 
delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Convention,  his  political 
party  declining  to  vote  in  Seneca  county  for  that 
office.  In  1868  he  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  from 
Seneca  county,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  the  legisla- 
tion of  1869:  He  was  the  special  friend  in  that  body 
of  Governor  Hoffman ;  and  though  his  political  party 
was  in  a  minority,  he  was  made  acting  Chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  after  the  transfer  of  the 
Hon.  J.  C.  Bancroft  Davis  to  a  position  at  Washing- 
ton. While  in  the  Legislature,  he  was  the  author  of 
the  act  allowing  persons  on  trial  for  crime  to  give  evi- 
dence in  their  own  behalf  i  also  of  the  acts  giving 
legislative  powers  to  Boards  of  Supervisors,  and  the 
general  statute  for  the  drainage  of  swamps.  He  was 
much  interested  in  a  measure  originated  by  him  for 
the  relief  of  illegitimate  children,  giving  them  a  right 
to  a  civil  action  to  establish  their  paternity  and  heir- 
ship, and  in  another  scheme  for  the  regulation  of  the 
adoption  of  children,  making  them  heirs  of  their 
adopted  parents,  as  if  natural  born.  These  beneficent 
measures  wefe  passed  in  the  Assembly,  but  failed  in 
the  Senate,  and  have  not  been  revived  since  r  Judge 
Miller's  retirement  from  public  life.  Recently  Judge 
Miller  removed  from  Seneca  Falls  to  an  elegant  resi- 
dence in  the  neighboring  village  of  Waterloo,  where 
he  has  a  law  office.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  law 
firm  of  J.  T.  &  R.  G-.  Miller  at  Seneca  Falls,  where  he 
is  the  owner  of  a  large  amount  of  real  estate.  He  is 
at  present  a  United  States  Commissioner,  having  been 
commissioned  by  the  late  Justice  Nelson. 


SILSBY,  HORACE  C,  of  Seneca  Falls,  President 
of  the  Silsby  Manufacturing  Company,  and  cele- 
brated as  the  inventor  and  builder  of  rotary  steam 
fire  engines,  was  bornin  Suffleld,  Conn.,  May  3d,  1817. 
Mr.  Silsby  may  be  said  to  have  been  born  of  a  race  of 
blacksmiths,  for  his  father  and  four  uncles  were  all 
skilful  workers  in  the  art  of  Vulcan.  Seth  Silsby,  bis 
father,  was  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  practi- 
cal workers  in  this  craft  in  the  whole  country.  He 
was  the  first  inan  in  America  who  made  a  chopping 
axe  out  of  cast-steel  and  welded  cast-steel  to  iron  by 
means  of  borax.     Previous  to  this  all  chopping  axes 


were  made  by  welding  English  "blister"  steel  to  iron 
with  yellow  sand.  Mr.  Silsby  and  his  wife— born 
Betsey  Cady,  and  a  native  of  Connecticut — removed 
from  Suffleld  to  East  Bloomfleld,  Ontario  county,  N. 
Y.,  when  their  son  Horace  was  about  two  years  old; 
and  from  there  removed  in  1831  to  Mendon,  Monroe 
county,  where  Mr.  Silsby  began  the  manufacture  of 
chopping  axes  by  his  new  method  on  a  large  scale, 
the  implements  he  produced  being  essentially  the 
same  as  those  now  in  use,  which  are  made  by 
machines  of  comparatively  recent  invention.  Young 
Horace  received  a  good  education  ip  the  public 
schools  at  Mendon.  In  1836,  being  still  but  a  youth, 
he  went  to  Seneca  Falls,  where,  in  connection  with 
his  brother,  William  C.  Silsby,  and  his  brother-in- 
law,  William  Wheeler,  he  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  chopping  axes — produced  by  his  father's  method — 
the  firm  being  one  of  the  pioneers  in  iron  manufac- 
tures in  that  place.  In  the  winter  of  1839-40  his  two 
partners  quitted  Seneca  Falls  In  search  of  broader 
fields,  his  brother  going  to  Corning,  N.  Y.,  and  his 
brother-in-law  to  Michigan.  Horace,  however,  al- 
though he  gave  up  the  manufacturing  business, 
remained  at  Seneca  Falls  and  opened  a  retail  hard- 
ware store,  in  which  he  continued  nntil  1840,  when  he 
resumed  his  craft,  and  soon  became  quite  extensively 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  several  descriptions  of 
iron  goods,  including  pumps  and  stove  regulators,  the 
latter,  known  as  "Race's  Regulators,"  achieving  an 
almost  universal  reputation.  The  location  of  Mr. 
Silsby's  business  was  at  a  place  called  "the  island," 
and  his  establishment  consisted  of  one  very  insignifi- 
cant looking  little  building.  Out  of  this  modest  be- 
ginning, however,  Mr.  Silsby's  inventive  genius, 
energy  and  pluck  evolved  the  immense  establish- 
ment now  known  as  "The  Silsby  Works."  The  first 
great  step  in  the  progress  of  Mr.  Silsby's  business  was 
taken  in  1855,  when  the  greater  part  of  the  island  on 
which  his  manufactory  stood  was  purchased  for  the 
purpose  of  mechanical  progress.  An  important  branch 
of  the  business  at  that  time  was  the  manufacture  of 
the  newly  invented  Holly  rotary  pump  and  engine. 
One  day  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Silsby  to  apply  these  prin- 
ciples in  the  construction  of  steam  fire  engines,  and  he 
pondered  on  the  subject  until  he  became  satisfied  of 
its  perfect  feasibility.  He  mentioned  his  project  to  his 
associates,  but,  as  they  discouraged  it,  he  was  obliged 
to  make  the  trial  at  his  ow.i  expense.  Nothing 
daunted,  he  persevered  in  the  attempt  until  success 
crowned  his  efforts.  It  so  happened  that  he  builded 
better  than  he  knew;  and  for  that  matter  better  than 
his  partners  could  believe  possible.  At  the  first  he 
was  simply  practically  acquainted  with  a  principle  the 
application  of  which  he  felt  certain  could  be  extended 
to  other  uses  than  those  in  which  he  found  it  em- 
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ployed.     His  initial  experiment  in  applying  this  prin- 
ciple in  the  steam  Are  engine  proved  the  utility  and 
value  of  his  idea,  but  it  was  merely  the  first  step ; 
a  "great  deal   remained  to  be  accomplished,  practical 
diflSoulties,  which  could  only  be  overcome  by  a  thor- 
ough understanding  of  the  manufacture  of  machinery ; 
Intricate  problems  in  science  which    required    deep 
"thought  and  careful  experiment  for  their  solution,  and, 
last  but    not    least,   the  command    of   financial   re- 
sources   without    which    the    entire    project    would 
have    dragged    wearily    along,     and    have    attained 
maturity  only  by  the  slowest  and  most  unsatisfactory 
methods.     Just  here  the  great  talent  of  Mr.  Silsby 
manifested  itself  in  a  superlative  degree ;  one  by  one 
the  difficulties  were  met  and  overcome,  and,  at  last 
"the  courageous  inventor  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
his  experiments  result  in  terfect   success.     The  first 
"steamer"  constructed,  named  the  "Neptune,"  was, 
in  comparison  with  its  successor,  a  rather  crude  affair ; 
but  in  it  Mr.  Silsby's  ideas  were  perfectly  and  success- 
fully carried  out,  although  not  in  the  degree  subse- 
quently achieved.     The  experience  in  building    the 
"Neptune"  was  utilized  to  the  fullest  extent  in  the 
<;onstruction  of  the  steamer,  familiarly  known  as  the 
"Long  John,''  after  the   Hon.  John  Wentworth,  then 
Mayor  of  Chicago,  to  which  city  it  was  sold.     "The 
'Long  John'  was  a  ponderous  and  tremendous  struc- 
ture, which  followed  out  the  idea  then  prevalent,  that 
steam  was  dangerous,  and  you  must  build  it  on  a 
sure    foundation."      Steam    fire   engines    previously 
constructed  by  other  manufacturers  had  adopted  the 
solid  method,  yet  explosions  occasionally  occurred ; 
and  in  the  light  of  their  experience  it  seemed  advis- 
able to  Mr.    Silsby  to  quiet  the  public  distrust  bj- 
adopting  still  greater  solidity  in  those  manufactured 
on  his  principle.     About  the  year  1860  Mr.  Silsby  be- 
came  the    sole  owner    of    the  works.     Twenty-one 
years  previously,  on  the   39th  of  September,  1839;  he 
married  Miss  Phoebe  M.   Burt,  daughter  of  Festus 
Burt,    a    prominent    resident    of    Mendon,    Monroe 
■county,  where  Mr.  Silsby  spent  his  boyhood.     Seven 
children  were  the  fruit  of  this  union— Horace,  Cady, 
Frank  J.,  Emma,  who  (married  James  H.  Gould,  of 
Seneca  Falls),  Burt,  Charles  T.,  and  William  S.,  all  of 
whom  except  Frank  and  Emma  are  now  living.     As 
his  sons  grew  to  manhood,  their  education  being  com- 
pleted, he  associated  them  with  him  in  business.    Hor- 
ace, the  eldest  son,  became  connected  with  the  works 
in  1864;  and  Charles    in   1871.     In  January,    1880, 
The  Silsby  Manufacturing  Company  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  with  H. 
■C.  Silsby  as  President,  Horace  Silsby  as  Vice-Presi- 
dent, and  Charles  T.  Silsby  as  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
William  S.  Silsby  became  a  member  of  the  corporation 
in  1881,  and  in  1883  the  duties  of  Secretary  were  de- 


volved upon  him,  Charles  T.  Silsby  retaining  the  office 
of  Treasurer.     The  corporation,  it  will  be  remarked, 
is  well  named  "Silsby."    The  junior  officers  of  the 
organization  have  literally  been  "born  and  bred"  to 
the  manufacture  of  steam  fire  engines.    Their  educa- 
tion in  the  business  has  been  practical,  and  their  ca- 
pacity   severally     for    the     duties    imposed     upon 
them    is    distinctively     marked    in    the    successful 
history    of    the    works    during     the    past    decade. 
The  island  upon  which  the  Silsby  works  are  located 
embraces  about  five  acres.     As  previously  stated,  Mr. 
Silsby's  establishment  consisted  in  1845  of  but  one 
modest  brick  structure.     From  1856  the  demands  of 
his  business,  suddenly  and  extensively  increased  by  the 
manufacture  of  the  "Silsby  steamers,"  have  been  met 
as  occasion  required  by  the  erection  of  suitable  build- 
ings of  substantial  character  and  handsome  appear- 
ance, until  now  they  cover  almost  the  entire  area  of 
the  island.     These  structures  are  built  of  brick,  three 
to  four  stories  in  height,  and  at  presfifit  number  thir- 
teen, all  models  of  modern  architecture,  and  provided 
with  the  most  approved  appliances  for  manufacturing, 
and  possessing  steam  heating  apparatus,  fire  escapes, 
elevators,  etc.     A  recent  addition  to  "  the  works  "  is  a 
finishing  shop  expressly  for  steamer  work,  which  is 
sixty  by  two  hundred  feet  in   dimensions,  and  two 
and  a  half  stories  in  height.     Great,  however,  as  has 
been  the  advance  in  the  extent  and  character  of  the 
establishment  in  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years, 
the  improvements  made  by  Mr.  Silsby  on  the  original 
engine  have  been  no  less  so.     The  "  Silsby  steamer," 
as  now  constructed,  may  be  said  to  illustrate  the  march 
of  improvement  in  mechanical  hydraulics  more  than 
any  other  machine  known.     Less  than  one-half  the 
weight  of  its  predecessor  in  1856,  it  possesses  t'wice 
the  power,  and,  although  far  less  cumbersome  in  every 
way,  is  equally  as  strong.     It  is  almost   needless  to 
add  that  these  improvements  are  the  result  of  years  of 
patient  study  and  experiment  and  close  observation. 
Having  but  one  end  in  view — the  construction  of  the 
most  perfect  machine  possible — the  Silsbys  have  been 
restless  in  testing  new  appliances,  making  assurance 
doubly  sure  every  time  that  the  new  invention,  what- 
ever it  was,  had  a  purpose,  and  that  it  fulfilled  it  to 
perfection.     Not  wedded  to   any  mere  idea  or  theory, 
they  have  at  once  discarded  whatever  was  proved  un- 
equal to  the   maximum  of  requirement;  and  by  this 
course,  and  by  a  long  series  of  critical  te  ts,  which 
their  intelligence  and  great  experience  in  mechanical 
construction  specially  fitted  them  admirably  to  apply, 
they  have  succeeded  in  reaching  a  degree  of  perfection 
in  their  manufacture  which  appears  to  embody  all  that 
science  and  skill  admit.     A  mere  technical  description 
of  the  Silsby  steamers  cannot  be  attempted  in-an  ar- 
ticle of  this  character  and  scope.     Suffice  it  to  say,  in 
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describing  the  work  of  these  admirable  constructions, 
that  repeated  public  tests  have  shown  their  capacity  to 
throw  large  streams  of  water  a  distance  ordinarily 
barely  equalled  by  other  steamers  when  two  are  placed 
in  service  together,  indicating  that  the  power  of  the 
"Silsby"  is  nearly  double  that  of  other  steam  fire 
engines.  Not  only  is  the  power  of  these  machines 
unequalled,  but  they  seem  to  bear  wear  and  tear  to  an 
unparalleled  degree,  and  to  be  adequate  to  the  most 
extraordinary  demands  as  regards  service.  Some  of 
them  have  been  in  use  upwards  of  twenty  years,  and 
although  much  inferior  in  many  respects  to  those  pro- 
duced recently,  they  still  render  the  most  efficient 
service  and  endure  without  injurythe  greatest  strain 
to  which  they  can  be  subjected.  It  is  a  notable  fact 
that  in  the  history  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
no  loss  of  life  has  been  sustained  from  a  "Silsby 
steamer "  through  any  accident  arising  from  a  defect 
in  mechanical  principle  or  construction.  The  latest 
improvements  are  covered  by  patents  bearing  date 
April  17th,  18S3,  and  greatly  increase  the  power  and 
efficiency  of  both  the  engine  and  pump.  Two  of  the 
engines  bearing  these  latest  improvements  were  sent 
to  Orange,  Mass.,  and  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  the 
month  named.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  history  of  hydraul- 
ics in  this  country  has  a  record  to  compare  with  those 
made  by  these  two  steamers  at  a  public  trial.  At 
Orange  the  steamer  forced  water  through  two  thousand 
four  hundred  feet  of  hose  up  an  elevation  of  two  hun- 
dred feet  from  where  it  stood,  and  then  threw  water 
from  a  one-inch  nozzle  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  feet. 
The  test  at  New  Haven  was  even  more  satisfactory, 
the  steamer,  among  other  performances,  forcing  water 
to  the  top  of  the  City  Hall  tower,  one  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  high,  and  throwing  a  stream  out  upon  the 
' '  Green  "  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-four 
feet.  A  most  honorable  feature  of  the  business  of  the 
Silsbys  is  that  they  contract  to  sell  their  steam  fire 
engines  subject  always  to  the  approval  of  the  purchas- 
ing party  after  a  thorough  trial  has  been  made  at  the 
point  of  delivery.  The  company  have  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  sold  and  delivered  under  such  contracts  nearly 
eight  hundred  steamers  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Their  greatest  success,  it  appears,  has  been  in  the  lib- 
eral and  progressive  West,  but  of  late  their  merits 
have  enabled  their  manufacturers  to  overcome  the 
most  deep-rooted  prejudice  against  rotary  engines, 
which  prevailed  particularly  in  the  Eastern  States, 
and  the  market  for  the  "Silsby  "  is  rapidly  growing  in 
that  section  as  well  as  in  the  South.  It  is  but  just  to 
say  that  a  number  of  the  marked  improvements  in  the 
"Silsby  steamer"  made  in  late  years  are  the  result  of 
the  genius  and  invention  of  Mr.  Edwin  Medden,  a  su- 
perintendent in  the  Silsby  works  since  1870,  who  first 
entered  the  employ  of  the  firm  in  1859. 


LOWRY,  HON.  ALEXANDER  M.,  Mayor  of 
Jamestown,  and  prominent  as  a  man  of  business 
and  Democratic  leader  in  Chautauqua  county, 
was  born  in  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  May  35th,  1845.  He 
is  a  great-grandson  of  George  Lowry,  of  Scottish  an- 
cestry, born  in  the  county  of  Down,  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  where  he  died  April  4th,  1770.  George  Low- 
ry had  ten  sons— Samuel,  Hugh,  John,  Robert,  James,. 
Andrew,  William,  George,  Alexander  and  Morrow- 
all  living  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the  youngest  being 
then  eighteen  months  old.  These  sons,  accompanied, 
by  their  widowed  mother,  Mrs.  Margaret  Lowry,  emi- 
grated to  America  a  short  time  after  their  father's 
death ;  and  from  them  has  sprung  a  numerous  progeny, 
found  at  the  present  time  principally  in  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York.  The  Lowry  family  acquired  by  grant 
and  honorable  purchase  the  ownership  in  or  perpetual 
leases  of  large  tracts  of  land  in  the  western  part  of 
these  two  States,  and  were  prominent  among  the  ear- 
liest pioneers  who  opened  up  a  path  for  the  advance  of 
civilization  in  the  wild  and  unexplored  districts  in 
which  these  lands  were  held.  In  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania they  suffered  many  misfortunes  from  the  inse- 
curity of  land  titles ;  but  in  New  York  they  had  less 
trouble.  Nathaniel  A.  Lowry,  son  of  Alexander,  one 
of  the  ten  brothers  mentioned  above,  and  the  father  of 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born  October  23nd, 
1805.  He  moved  from  his  native  State  (Pennsylvania) 
to  Chautauqua  county.  New  York,  settling  in  James- 
town in  1833,  and  was  for  many  years  a  merchant  and 
prominent  citizen  of  that  place.  "He  was  a  man  of 
indomitable  will  and  energy  and  of  unusual  business 
enterprise,"  and  "accumulated  a  large  estate,  consid- 
ered the  richest  of  any  in  Western  New  York."  "In 
November,  1844,  he  was  stabbed  by  an  assailant  with 
intent  to  kill,  the  wound  being  for  some  time  consid- 
ered mortal.  The  perpetrator  of  the  deed  was  con- 
victed, and  made  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  the  law." 
Nathaniel  A.  Lowry  died  at  Jamestown,  February 
33rd,  1852,  leaving  three  sons— William  H.,  Augustus 
N.  and  Alexander  M.  Alexander,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  lost  his  mother  in  his  infancy,  and,  by  the 
death  of  his  father  he  was  left  an  orphan  before  he- 
had  completed  his  seventh  year.  His  education,  how- 
ever, was  carefully  attended  to,  and,  after  spending 
three  years  or  so  under  the  private  tuition  of  Miss  Ann 
Libb  Barrett,  at  Jamestown,  he  was  sent  to  the  Col- 
legiate Institute  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  a  classi- 
cal and  military  school,  from  which  he  was  graduated 
when  fifteen  years  of  age.  He  next  became  a  pupil  at 
the  Polytechnic  Institute,  in  Brooklyn,  in  which  he 
was  studying  diligently  when  the  civil  war  broke  out. 
Young  as  he  was,  he  felt  that  his  duty  to  his  country 
was  paramount  to  all  other  c'aims,  and,  leaving  school, 
he  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier  in  the  One  Hundred 
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•and  Twelfth  Regiment  New  York  Volunteers,  whicli 
was  organized  in  Jamestown  by  Col.  J.  C.  Di-ake, 
early  in  1862,  under  the  second  call  of  President  Lin- 
coln for  troops.     This  regiment,  consisting  of  eleven 
companies,  one  of  which  was  composed  of  sharp- 
shooters, left  for  the  seat  of  war  with  full  ranks.    Pro- 
•ceeding  direct  to  Norfolk,  Virginia,  it  was  soon  in 
active  service,  and  participated  in  the  siege  of  Suffolk 
and  the  Blackwater  campaign,  taking  also  a  prominent 
part  in  the  battles  and  operations  at  Deserted  Farms, 
Welden,  Petersburg  and  the  Wilderness,   and  being 
with  General  Stoneman  near  the  rebel  strongholds  at 
Eichmond.     Later,  it  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Charles- 
town,  and,  while  in  this  neighborhood,  young  Lowry — 
who  had  not  been  thirty  days  in  service  before  he  was 
promoted  to  the  Adjutancy  of  his  regiment,  and  was 
also   Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-General  of  Brigade, 
with  the  rank  of  First  Lieutenant  and  Captain— was 
prostrated  with  typhoid  fever  and  placed  in  hospital 
where  he  remained  until  sufficiently  convalescent  to 
be  sent  home.     On  his  recoveiy,  being  still  compara- 
tively feeble,  and  not  fit  to  resume  active  service,  he 
accepted  an  appointment  as  Teller  in  the  Chautauqua 
County  Bank.    After  holding  this  position  three  years, 
he  relinquished  it  to  engage  in  the  banking  and  real 
•estate  business   on  his  own  account,   which  he  has 
since  prosecuted  with  diligence  and  success.     He  is 
also  largely  interested  in  manufacturing,  being  pro- 
prietor of  two  large  factories.    Mr.  Lowry  has  always 
acted  with  the  Democratic  party  and  from  an  early 
period  in  his  life  has  been  one  of  its  leading  members 
in  county  and  State.     In  1873  he  was  chosen  Trustee 
of  the  village,  and  has  served  one  term  since  then. 
For  a  number  of  years  he  has  rendered  valuable  ser- 
vices as  a  member  of  the  Democratic  County  Com- 
mittee :  and  in  1881  and  1882  was  a  member  of  the 
State  Committee,  his  efficiency  and  ability  obtaining 
him  a  position  on  the  Executive  Committee  of  that 
body.     In  the  fall  of  1881  he  was  nominated  for  Con- 
gress by  the  Democrats  of  his  district,  but  being  ab- 
sorbed in  laborious  and  engrossing  duties  on  the  State 
Committee,  from  which  he  was  unwilling  to  retire  to 
aid  his  own  canvass,  he  failed  to  reap  any  personal  ad- 
vantage from  the  "tidal  wave"  of  popular  opinion  and 
suffrage  which  lifted  so  many  of  his  party  into  place 
and  power.     As  it  was,  he   carried  his  native  town, 
EUicott,  (including  Jamestown)  ;  and  his  great  popu- 
larity  was  conclusively  shown  by  the  fact  that  he 
lacked  but  two  thousand  votes  of  an  election  in  a  dis- 
trict generally  carried  by  from  seven  thousand  to  eight 
thousand  Republican  majority.     In  the  spring  of  1883 
he  was  chosen  Mayor  of  Jamestown,  by  a  majority  of 
four  hundred  votes.     Here  again  his  local   popularity 
was  proven,  as  the  village  had  previously  given  a  Re- 
publican majority  of  one  thousand  votes.     Mr.  Lowry, 


although  never  willing  to  operate,   or  speculate,   is 
President  of  the  Oil  Exchange— which  fact  shows  the 
respect  his  fellow  citizens  have  for  his  executive  abili- 
ty.    A  few  words  in  this  place  regarding  the  village, 
with  which  both  he  and  his  family  have  been  so  long 
and  so  prominently  identified,  seem  particularly  appro- 
priate.     Jamestown,    so    called  after  Judge  James 
Prendergast,    its  founder,   was  originally  settled  in 
1810,  and  for  a  decade  or  more  was  simply  a  pioneer 
village  in  the  midst  of  a  tract  of  about  one  thousand 
acres  of  land,  belonging  to  that  worthy  and  enterpris- 
ing citizen.     In  March,  1827,  it  was  incorporated  by 
act  of  Legislature.     From  the  very  first,  its  splendid 
water  power  constituted  one  of  its  greatest  advantages; 
and  this,  primarily  confined  to  the  manufacture  of 
lumber,     was    subsequently    extended— through    the 
sagacity  and  enterprise  of  Dr.  Elial  T.  Foote,  who,  in 
1816,  made  large  purchases  of  land  in  the  surrounding 
country — to  other  industries,  and  eventually  led  to  the 
place  becoming  both  a  prosperous  and  an  important 
manufacturing  centre.     Its  varied  industries,   which 
are  carried  on  at  the  present  time  by  three  hundred 
manufactories,  have  rapidly  increased  its  population, 
which  now  numbers  some  thirteen  thousand  souls. 
Although  possessed  of  sufficient  wealth  and  numbers  to 
claim  a  municipal  government,  it  is  still  governed  by 
a  village  charter,  its  citizens  being  reluctant  to  aban- 
don this  simple  method  for  the  more  cumbrous  and 
expensive  machinery  of  a  city  government  with  its  at- 
tendant evils.     Mr.  Lowry  married,  on  the  11th  of 
November,  1874,  Miss  Katherine  P.  Smith,   daughter 
of  A.  B.  Smith,  of  Jamestown.     By  this  union  there 
have  been  two  children,  Alexander  M.,   Jr.,   born  in 
1878,  who  died  in  infancy;    and  Reginald  N.,  born 
January  30th,  1883.     Mr.  Lowry  has  large  real  estate 
trusts  in  his  keeping,  and  as  executor,  adviser  and 
friend,  is  highly  esteemed  not  only  by  the  people  of 
Jamestown,  but  by  those  of  the  whole  country,  in 
which  his  name  is  synonymous  with  uprightness  and 
justice.     He  does  not  make  of  politics  a  profession, 
nor  does  he  seek  elevation  to  public  trusts ;  yet  as  he 
possesses  in  a  marked  degree  those  qualities  which 
specially  fit  him  for  their  discharge — such  as  knowl- 
edge, experience  and  executive  ability — he  does  not 
sliirk  the  duties  imposed  upon  him  by  his  fellow  citi- 
zens, believing  that  each,   so  far  as  his  power  and 
capacity  lies,  should  bear  his  full  share  of  the  public 
burden.      Trustworthiness  and  promptitude  are  two 
other  qualities  which  command  for  him  the  esteem  of 
the  people,  and  have  led  to  his  being  chosen  to  offices 
of  trust  and  responsibility,  in  numerous  local  organi- 
zations apart  from  politics.    Mr.  Lowry  is  a  very  ar- 
dent and  liberal  churchman,  having  been  vestryman 
and  warden  of  St.  Luke's,  from  his  majority.     Coming 
from  an  old  pioneer  family,  and  representative  alike  of 
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the  worth  of  previous  generations  and  the  intelligence 
and  enterprise  of  the  present,  he  holds,  both  as  a  pri- 
vate gentleman  and  a  public  citizen,  an  honorable  pre- 
eminence, which  is  creditable  not  only  to  his  own  high 
personal  character,  but  also  to  the  discernment  and 
good  sense  of  the  community  in  which  he  has  spent 
his  life,  and  to  the  advancement  of  which  he  has 
given  his  best  efforts. 


■[TTRIGHT,  HON.  W.  W.,  of  Geneva,  ex-member  of 
mi  the  Board  of  Canal  Commissioners  of  the  State 
f  I  of  New  York,  was  born  near  Adams,  Jefferson 
county,  N.  Y.,  April  38th,  1813.  His  grandfather. 
West  wood  Wright,  a  native  of  Hadley,  Mass.,  resided 
for  some  time  in  "Old  Deerfleld"  (or  "Bloody 
Brook,")  in  the  same  State,  where,  in  1784,  his  son 
David,  the  father  of  Jlr.  Wright,  was  born.  In  1804 
Westwood  Wright,  with  his  wife  (born  Sarah  Billings) 
and  seven  children,  removed  to  Jefferson  county, 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days.  On  the 
maternal  side,  Mr.  Wright  is  a  grandson  of  David 
Williams,  a  native  of  Groton,  Conn.,  who,  with  his 
three  brothers,  like  himself,  all  farmers,  espoused  the 
patriot  cause  and  served  on  land  and  water  all 
through  the  Revolution.  David  Williams  was  in  the 
battles  of  Long  Island  and  White  Plains,  and  at  the 
evacuation  of  New  York  city,  and  was  also  present  at 
the  execution  of  Major  Andre.  Owing  to  bearing  the 
same  name,  he  was  often  referred  to  as  the  patriot  who 
aided  in  capturing  this  unfortunate  British  officer. 
Being  at  one  time  a  member  of  the  garrison  of  Fort 
Stanwix,  he  was  so  delighted  with  the  beautiful  valley 
of  the  Mohawk,  that  he  resolved  to  establish  himself 
there  when  free  to  do  so.  This  he  eventually  did. 
By  his  wife,  born  Lucy  Walsworth,  (a  distant  relative 
of  the  late  Chancellor  Walworth — her  branch  of  the 
family  having  introduced  the  additional  letter  to  the 
name),  he  had  three  sons  and  three  daughters.  One 
of  the  latter  became  the  wife  of  David  Wright,  previ- 
ously mentioned,  who,  although  he  had  learned  the 
trade  of  house  carpenter,  did  not  confine  himself  to  it, 
but  with  his  brother  Henry,'  owned  and  managed  for 
a  number  of  years  several  manufacturing  enterprises, 
including  saw-mills  and  carding  machine  and  cloth- 
dressing  establishments.  He  had  four  children,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  his  only  son,  being  the  second 
eldest.  Up  to  his  fifteenth  year  the  latter  attended 
school,  part  of  the  time  at  Belleville  Academy,  near 
his  birthplace.  At  this  age,  to  assist  his'  father,  who 
was  financially  embarrassed,  he  quitted  his  studies,  re- 
solved to  do  what  was  in  his  power  to  support  both 
himself  and  his  family,  and  found  employment  as  a 
clerk  in  a  village  store  in  the  neighborhood  of  his 


home,  and  subsequently  at  Watertown  in  the  hard- 
ware business.     When  of  age  he  went  to  Utica,  and 
was  employed  by  the  late  James  Sayre,  a  well-known 
merchant  of  that  place,  with  whom  he  remained  three 
years.    All  this  time  he  was  the  main-stay  of  his  fami- 
ly, the  money  he  earned  being  cheerfully  contributed 
to  keep  it  in  comfortable  circumstances.     His  labor 
was  one  of  love  and  duty  combined,  and  although  his 
experiences  were  at  times  severe,  they  doubtless  de- 
veloped the  strong  traits  of  character,  energy  and  self- 
reliance    which  marked   his  whole    subsequent  life. 
While  a  clerk  in  Utica  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
several  large  firms,  at  work  in  building  the  Chenango 
Canal,  and  by  one  of  these,  Messrs.  Barker,  Stroud  & 
Co.,  who  had  just  made  heavy  contracts,  he  was  taken 
as  cashier  in  December,  1836.     This  firm  shortly  after- 
ward dissolved,  and  abandoned  the  work,  leaving  Mr. 
Wright  to  continue  the  country  store  which  they  ran 
in  connection  with  their  other  business  and  in  which 
he  was  a  partner.     Purchasiog  their  interest,  he  took  a 
partner,  but  at  the  expiration  of  a  year  sold  out  and 
began  an  independent  career  as  a  contractor,  working 
on  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal,  mostly  between 
Troy  and  Albany,  clearing  sufficient  money  in  a  short 
time  to  enable  him  to  pay  off  an  extensive  indebted- 
ness incurred  during  his  mercantile  career.     One  of 
his  first  acts  was  to  purchase  a  farm,  upon  which  he 
established  his  parents.     An  unfortunate  experience  in 
the  deposit  of  money  about  this  time  cost  him  three 
thousand  dollars  of  his  savings,  lost  through  the  specu- 
lations of  his  banker.   In  September,  1839,  Mr.  Wright, 
having  temporarily  retired  to  his  farm  in  Jefferson 
county,  married  Miss  Mary  Louise  Kyker,  of  New 
York  city,  a  member  of  an  old  and  representative 
Knickerbocker  family.     In  1844  he  made  his  entrance 
into  politics  as  a  delegate  to  the  Syracuse  Convention 
which  nominated  Silas  Wright — a  neighbor,  a  friend, 
and  probably  a  distant  relative  of  his— for  Governor, 
and  in  1848  he  supported  General  Lewis  Cass  for  the 
Presidency.     Mr.  Wright  was  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  contractors  having  charge  of  most  of  the  heavy 
work  on  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Fishkill,  the  tunnel  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Highlands  at   "Anthony's  Face,"   and  the^  one  just 
after  leaving  the  mountains  below  Fishkill.     All  the 
contracts  in  which  he  was  concerned  were  completed 
at  the  original  prices,  and  were  never  abandoned,  as 
were  numerous  others,  to  secure  an   advance  in  com- 
pensation.    As  a  member  of    the    firm  of    Sherrill, 
Wright  &Oo.,  he  was  engaged  in  the  construction  of 
about  twenty  miles  of  the  Erie  Railroad  in  Allegany 
and  Cattaraugus  counties,  overcoming  stupendous  ob- 
stacles, and  finishing  the  work   (May  1st,    1851)  in 
time  to  save  the  State  lien  of  $8,000,000.     In  1854,  in 
company  with  the  late  John  Magee  and  two  other 
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gentlemen,  he  engaged  in  constructing  tlie  section  of 
road  between  Batavia  and  Buffalo,  for  the  Conhocton 
Valley  Railroad.     He  was  subsequently  a  partner  in  a 
firm  having  contracts  to  bridge  the  Mohawk  River  at 
Cohoes,    and  the  Hudson  River    above    Waterford. 
These    various   undertakings  were  prosecuted*,  under 
almost  unparalleled  difficulties,  although  finally  com- 
pleted, the  element  of  profit,  however,  being  gener- 
ally absent,  since  Mr.   Wright    always  preferred  to 
sacrifice  it,   rather  than  his   integrity  and  character 
as    a    man    of   business.      When,    in     the     spring 
of    1855,  he    resumed    his    business    operations,    he 
found  that  owing  to  the  adverse  action  of  the  ele- 
ments in  the  previous  year  and  the  disadvantage  of 
association  with  "rich  partners,"  his  entire  capital  of 
about   150,000  had  been  absorbed,  and  that  he  was 
$25,000  in  debt  besides.   Such  a  discovery  would  have 
appalled  a  less  resolute  nature,  but  in  this  instance,  it 
merely  incited  to  renewed  but  more  careful  effort. 
Associating  himself  with  Mr.  George  Smith,  a  former 
partner,  he  was  successful  in  getting  some  good  con- 
tracts on  the  enlargement  of  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca 
Canal,  and,  through  his  good  reputation,  in  getting 
$1,500  placed  to  his  credit  as  a  loan,  by  the  aid  of 
which  he  began  operations.     In  1857  Mr.  Smith  died, 
but  the  work  was  almost  completed,  and  Mr.  Wright 
was  enabled  soon  after  to  divide  a  handsome  profit 
with  his  late  partner's  widow.      In  the  same  year,  Mr. 
Wright,  then  residing  at  Waterloo,  was  prominently 
mentioned  by  the  Democratic  party  for  the  office  of 
Canal  Commissioner.     For  personal  reasons  he  did  not 
feel  at  liberty  at  that  time  to  accept  a  nomination  to 
this  office.     Subsequently,  his  Democratic  friends  in 
Waterloo  complimented  him  by  a  nomination  to  the 
State  Senate,  which  he  accepted,  although  knowing  de- 
feat was  certain,  as  the  district  was  hopelessly  Repub- 
lican.    In  1860  he  accepted  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion for  Canal  Commissioner,  but  was  defeated.     In 
1860  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  National  Democratic 
Convention    at   Charleston.     The  next   year  he  was 
re-nominated  for  Canal  Commissioner,  and  was  elected 
by  a  handsome  majority.       He  entered  office  January 
1st,  1863,  and  was  assigned  to  the  charge  of  the  mid- 
dle division  of  the  canal  system,  embracing  seventy- 
six  miles  of  the  Erie,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
miles  of  the  lateral  canals,  beside  the  Chenango  exten- 
sion, thirty  miles  in  length.     The  same  energy,  sagac- 
ity and  wisdom  which  he  had  made  manifest  in  his 
capacity  as  a  contractor  were  displayed  by  him  in  the 
management  of  these  important  public  works;  and 
the  interests  of  the  State  and  how  best  to  subserve  the 
same  were  the  chief  objects  of  his  solicitude.     He 
went  into  the  Canal  Board  with  two  other  Democrats 
and  had  no  political  patronage  whatever,  beyond  the 
appointment  of  his  clerk.      His  term  of  office  expired 


January  1st,  1864,  but  in  1869  he  was  re-elected,  enter- 
ing upon  his  duties  the  following  year.     The  extra, 
ordinary  floods  of  the  spring  of  1870,  which  inflicted 
immense  damage  on  the  middle  division,  especially  to 
the  Chenango  Canal  and  feeder,  made  the  season  one  of 
the  most  trying  in  the  history  of  canal  navigation. 
With  his  usual  energy  Commissioner  Wright  applied 
himself  to  the  work  of  repairing  the  extensive  damage 
done,  and,  influenced  by  his  indomitable  spirit,  the  en- 
gineers, superintendents  and  contractors  gave  him  wil- 
ling and  most  effective  aid ;  so  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  ihe  Chemung  feeder,  his  entire  division  was 
ready  for  navigation  at  the  usual  period  of  opening. 
During  his  second  term  of  office  he  became  impressed 
with  the  conviction  that  several  of  the  lateral  Cshallow 
channel)  canals  had  survived  their  usefulness;  and 
concluding  that  money  expended  on  the  Chenango  ex- 
tension and  in  rebuilding  the  dilapidated  structures  of 
the  Chemung,   Crooked  Lake,   and  Chenango  Canals 
was  a  needless,  uncompensating  waste  of  public  funds, 
he  honestly  expressed  his  views  in  plain  language  in  a 
subsequent  annual  report,  in  which  he  showed  that 
over  $1,500,000  had  been  expended  on  these  canals  in 
1870  and  1871,  and  that  less  than  $50,000  represented 
the  gross  amount  of  tolls  derived  from  them.     His  re- 
port closes  as  follows:    "If  from  any  cause,   com- 
merce has  deserted  these  once  useful  water-ways,  with 
no  rational  hope  of  its  return,  the  question  is  now 
forced  upon  us  and  must  be  met,  whether  the  heavy 
and  increasing  cost  of  keeping  them  in  navigable  con- 
dition, causing  thereby  a  heavy  drain  upon  our  rev- 
enues for  that  purpose  alone,  [shall  be  continued]  or 
whether  such  expenditures  shall  be  wholly  or  partially 
suspended  until  a  new  policy  can  be  inaugurated,  bet- 
ter adapted  to  the  present  condition  of  affairs."    A 
few  years  later,  the  people  of  the  State,  authorized  by 
the  Legislature,  voted  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion permitting  the  abandonment  of  the  non-paying 
lateral  canals,  thus  carrying  out  a  policy  foreshadowed 
by  Mr.  Wright,  who  by  action  is  fairly  entitled  to  rank 
as  the  first  "canal  reformer."  It  should  be  stated  here 
that  in  the   "canal  fraud"  investigations  following 
Governor  Tilden's  election  in  1875,  not  the  least  taint 
of  corruption  nor  vestige  of  malfeasance  in  office  at- 
tached to  Commissioner  Wright.     Since  1873,  when 
Mr.  Wright's  official  career  terminated,  he  has  been 
scarcely  less  active  than  during  any  preceding  period 
in  his  life.     Associated  with  his  eldest  son,  Augustus 
Ryker  Wright,  and  others,   he  has  executed  a  vast 
amount  of  *ork  on  contracts  with  the  American  and 
Canadian  governments  in  improving  harbors,  rivers, 
etc.,  in  New  England  and  at  Quebec.     The  latter  was 
a  work  of  extraordinary  proportions,  involving  an  out- 
lay of  more  than  a  million  of  dollars.     Mr.  Wright 
enjoys  a  most  extensive  acquaintance  with  public  men. 
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by  whom  he  is  held  in  high  esteem  uot  only  for  his 
business  qualities  and  high  character,  but  also  for  his 
entertaining  conversational  powers.  He  has  con- 
tributed often  and  vigorously  to  the  leading  news- 
papers of  the  day  on  topics  political,  general  and  his- 
torical, and  always  in  a  manner  to  interest  and  instruct. 


STERNE,  SIMON,  a  prominent  member  of  the  New 
York  bar,  and  well  known  in  the  city  and  State 
as  a  political   economist  and  reformer,  is  a  son 
of  the  late  Henry  Sterne,  of  Philadelphia,  in  which 
city  he  was  born  on  the  33d  of  July,   1839.     Hav- 
ing completed  a  course  of  study  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  he  spent  several   years  in  Europe, 
educationally,  and  on  his  return  home  began  the  study 
of   law  in  the    office   of    John  H.  Markland,  a  dis- 
tinguished barrister  of  his  native  city.     He  remained 
under  this  gentleman's  training  about  five  years,  also 
attending  the  regular  course  of  lectures  in  the  Law 
Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  grad- 
uating therefrom  in  1860,  and  being  at  once  admitted 
to  the  Philadelphia  bar.    In  the  same  year  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  the  city  of  New  York,   of  which 
place  he  has  since  been  a  resident.     Early  in  his  career 
Mr.  Sterne  paid  special  attention  to  the  study  of  Politi- 
cal Economy.    In  1863  his  proliciency  in  this  science 
was  recognized  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Cooper  Union 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  who  appointed  him  Lectu- 
rer on  Political  Economy  in  that  institution.     His  lec- 
tures, which  were  continued  three  years,  were  given 
hi  the  large  hall  of  the  Institute  on  Saturday  evenings 
during  the  autumn  and  winter  months;    being  de- 
signed to  educate  the  citizens  at  large,  they   were 
free  to  the  public  and  attracted  large  audiences.    In 
1864  Mr.  Sterne  took  part  with  the  late  William  Cul- 
len  Bryant  and  Mr.   Alfred  Pell  in  organizing  the 
American    Free    Trade    League,    of    which  he  was 
Secretary  three  years,  and  in  which  he  is  still  a  promi- 
nent member.     In  1865  he  visited  Europe,  taking  with 
him  letters  of  introduction  to  several  leading  states- 
men, including  John  Bright,  John  Stuart  Mill  and 
others,  by'  all  of  whom   he  was  cordially  received. 
While  in  England  he  spent  considerable  time  in  the 
society  of  these  distinguished  men,  with  whom  his 
relations   were    especially  happy;    and    the    corres- 
pondence  begun    with    Mr.    Mill    on    returning   to 
America  was  continued  until  his  death.     Mr.  Sterne 
organized,  in  connection  with  the  eminent  jurist  Mr. 
David  Dudley  Pield,  the  association  known  as  the 
Personal  Representation  Society,  having  for  its  object 
the  representation  of  minorities  in  boards  of  direction 
and  political  representative  bodies.     Of  this  society, 
which  came  into  existence  in  1866,  he  was  at  first 


Secretary  and  afterwards  President.     In  consequence 
of  its  efforts,  when  the  judiciary  article  of  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  of  1868  was  drafted,  the  Judges 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  were  made  elective  upon  a 
minority  plan.  It  is  noteworthy  that  this  was  the  only 
article  of  the  work  of  the  Constitutional  Convention 
of  that  year  accepted  by  the  people.     One  of  the 
most  active  members  of    the  society  was    the    late 
Francis  G.  Shaw,   of  Staten  Island;  and  his  death 
has  probably  been  the  cause  of  the  work  of  the  society 
being  somewhat  neglected  of  late  years.     The  object 
of  the  organization,  however,  being  founded  in  justice, 
it     is    extremely    unlikely   that    it    will    ever    lack 
able     support.        In    the     winter     of      1869     Mr. 
Sterne    made    a    trip    to    South    America,    going 
thence    to    Europe    and    returning   to    New    York 
in    the    summer    of    the    following    year.     About 
this    time    what    -has    since     become    historical    as 
the  "  Tweed  regime  "  was  at  the  height  of  its  rascal- 
ity.   Disgusted  with  the  shameful  manner  in  which 
the  municipal  government,  particularly  the  judiciary, 
was  conducted,   Mr.   Sterne,  who    in  common  with 
many  other  right  minded  and  honest  men  found  justice 
degraded  to  a  farce,  had  determined  to  abandon  the 
practice  of  law,  and  was  on  the  point  of  doing  so, 
when  the  great  upheaval  of  popular  indignation  in  the 
summer  of  1870    showed  him  that  a  change  for  the 
better  must  soon  be  effected.     He  married  in  1870 
Mathilde  Elsberg,  the  sister  of  the  eminent  laryngolo- 
gist,  Dr.  Louis  Elsberg,  and  has  one  child  now  living, 
a  daughter,  twelve  years  of  age .     He  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  famous  "Committee  of  Seventy,"  on  the 
day  of  its  organization  and    shortly  thereafter  was 
made  its  Secretary.     He  drafted  the  charter  known  as 
the   "Charter  of   the  Committee  of   Seventy"  and 
other  legislation  at  that  period,  and  devoted  about  a  year 
and  a  half  to  the  work  of  the  committee,  continuinghis 
labors  until,  by  the  election  of  Mr.   Havemeyer  as 
Mayor,  and  the  passage  of  the  laws  which  enabled  the 
better  elements  to  get  control  of  what  had  been  so  long 
and  tenaciously  held  by  the  individuals  composing  the 
"Ring,"  that  combination  of  corrupt  politicians  was 
driven  from  power  and  its  members  into  exile  or 
prison .     The  law  which  made  of  election  days  legal 
holidays  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Sterne  in  this  way :    A 
few  days  prior  to  the  election  in  which  the  "Commit- 
tee of  Seventy  "   was  instrumental  in  wresting  politi- 
cal power   from  the  hands  of  the  thieves  who  con- 
trolled the  city  at  that  time,  he  moved  the  committee 
to  appoint  a  sub-committee  to  ask  the  banks  and  ex- 
changes to  make  the  day  a  half-holiday.    His  observa- 
tion had  taught  him  that  the  element  relied  on  by  the 
public  plunderers  to  continue  them  in  power  made  a 
point  of  devoting  its  whole  time  to  politics  on  the  day 
the  vote  was  cast,  and  that  many  good  citizens,  even 
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■with  the  best  intentions,  failed  to  present  themselves 
at  the  polls  (or  were  delayed  in  doing  so  till  they 
were  closed)  owing  to  the  demands  of  business.  Hap- 
pily, his  motion,  designed  to  free  the  respectable  ele- 
ment of  citizenship  from  labor  at  least  aportionof  the 
day,  prevailed,  and  in  response  to  the  request  of  the 
sub-committee  a  half-holiday  was  voluntarily  made  of 
the  memorable  election  day  of  1871.  The  experiment 
proved  so  beneficial  that  when  the  election  law  of  1873 
came  to  be  drafted,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  inserting 
a  provision  to  make  election  days  legal  holidays.  This 
provision,  which  has  ever  since  remained  in  force,  has 
proved  a  great  aid  not  only  in  preventing  "repeating," 
once  so  common,  but  also  in  adding  to  the  reputable 
vote.  He  also  became  a,  conspicuous  member  of  the 
Bar  Association  and  contributed  to  its  success,  and 
was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Young  Men's 
Democratic  Club  designed  to  create  a  sentiment  ad- 
verse to  the  corrupt  control  of  the  ring  in  their  own 
party.  When  Mr.  Havemeyer  became  Mayor,  Mr. 
Sterne  became  his  private  counsel  in  all  matters  apper- 
taining to  the  city  of  New  York,  and  conducted  the 
proceedings  to  prevent  the  Harlem  Railroad  from  col- 
lecting the  amount  of  one-half  the  cost  of  the  Fourth 
Avenue  Tunnel.  One  of  the  first  official  acts  of  Judge 
Westbrook  after  his  elevation  to  the  bench  was  to  de- 
cide this  case  against  the  city.  It  was  never  appealed 
because  the  death  of  Mr.  Havemeyer  enabled  the  Rail- 
road Company  to  exercise  sufficient  influence  on  the 
Corporation  Counsel  of  that  time  and  his  successor, 
and  on  the  ad  interim  Mayor  and  the  newly  elected 
Chief  Magistrate,  to  prevent  this  controversy  being 
carried  up  on  appeal.  The  intimation  from  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  subsequently  made  when  the 
Westbrook  decision  was  cited  as  authority, 
points  to  the  fact  that,  if  appealed,  the  decision 
rendered  would  have  been  reversed,  and  the  city  saved 
about  four  million  dollars.  Mr.  Sterne  remained  the 
private  counsel  of  Mr.  Havemeyer  until  that  gentle- 
man's death,  which  occurred  during  his  term  of  office. 
The  experience  he  gathered  in  that  time  of  the  sinister 
influence  exercised  by  the  great  railway  corporations 
upon  the  several  legislative  bodies,  drew  his  attention 
to  the  necessity  which  existed  for  curbing  the  monop- 
oly power.  Subsequently,  having  become  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation,  he  drafted, 
at  the  request  of  that  Body,  a  law  providing  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners  for 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  made,  for  five  successive 
years,  the  arguments  before  the  State  Legislative  com- 
mittees in  favor  of  its  enactment.  His  reasoning  was 
forcible  and  convincing,  and  led  to  his  being  requested 
by  a  number  of  the  leading  merchants  and  bankers  of 
New  York  to  deliver  a  public  address  on  the  subject. 
This  invitation  he  accepted,  and  delivered  an  address  ; 


on  "  The  Railway  in  its  Relation  to  Public  and  Pri- 
vate Interests,"  at  Steinway  Hall,  the  Mayor  of  the 
city  presiding.  The  general  attention  which  the  dis- 
cussion of  his  remarks  awakened  caused  the  State 
Legislature  of  1879  to  appoint  a  committee  to  investi- 
gate the  charges  made,  and  to  report  on  the  abuses 
incident  to  railway  management.  The  chairman  of 
this  committee,  the  Chamber  of  Commei'ce  and  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation  thereupon  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Sterne  counsel  to  conduct  the  investiga- 
tion. The  labor  of  the  committee  was  most  search- 
ing and  thorough,  the  testimony  taken  before  it 
filling  five  volumes  of  over  three  thousand  pages. 
The  investigation  showed  that  the  charges  made 
by  the  Boards  were  fully  sustained,  and  the 
committee  reported  a  bill  substantially  the  same 
as  originally  drafted  by  Mr.  Sterne.  This  bill, 
with  slight  amendments,  became  the  law  of  the  State, 
and  the  Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners  was  ap- 
pointed. In  addition  to  the  labors  above  noted,  Mr. 
Sterne  has  been  employed  as  counsel  in  a  number  of 
leading  tax  cases  and  railroad  and  telegraph  cases  be- 
fore the  Courts  of  the  State.  In  1876  he  was  appointed 
by  Governor  Tilden  one  of  the  Commission  of  which 
Wm.  M.  Evarts  was  chairman,  to  devise  a  plan  for 
the  government  of  the  cities  of  the  State.  This  Com- 
mission, the  other  members  of  which  were  Judge  Lott, 
Judge  Hand,  and  Messrs.  Ottendorfer,  James  C.  Car- 
ter, J.  M.  Van  Cott,  Wm.  Allen  Butler,  Godkin,  Dim- 
mock  and  Edward  Cooper,  sat  for  two  years  without 
compensation,  and  reported  a  series  of  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  State,  whereby  "Home  Rule " 
was  to  be  secured  to  the  cities,  the  power  of  debt  in- 
curring was  restricted  and  in  many  cases  prohibited, 
classification  made  so  that  cities  of  smaller  population 
should  be  more  simply  governed  than  those  of  larger 
populations,  and  additional  power  was  given  to  the 
Mayors,  and  the  political  organization  simplified  and 
strengthened.  One  provision,  the  creation  of  a  Board 
of  Finance,  which  was  to  be  elected  by  rent  and  tax 
payers,  and  which  was  to  have  a  veto  power  on  munic- 
ipal expenditures,  made  the  suggestion  unpopular, 
and  the  succeeding  Legislature  neglected  to  submit 
the  recommendation  of  the  Commission  to  the  people. 
Mr.  Sterne's  plan  was  the  substitution  of  a  minority 
representation  for  the  plan  of  the  Commission,  but  the 
Commission  refused  to  adopt  his  plan,  and  preferred 
to  recommend  the  rent  and  tax-payers'  clause.  When 
the  Citizens'  Committee  of  1883  was  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  in  the  field  a  ticket  containing  the 
names  of  reputable  and  able  men  for  office,  Mr.  Sterne 
became  actively  identified  with  it ;  so  much  so,  in- 
deed, that  many  of  the  newspapers  alluded  to  it  as 
"Sterne's  Citizens'  Committee."  Although  the  nomi- 
nations made  by  this  Committee  were  generally  ap- 
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proved,  the  great  Democratic  tide  of  success,  for 
which  that  year  was  remarkable,  prevented  their  rati- 
fication at  the  polls.  Mr.  Sterne  ' '  is  one  of  the  few  men 
iu  the  country  who  have  had  the  honesty  and  the  cour- 
age to  oppose  the  great  corporations  in  the  interest  of 
the  people,  and  to  do  battle  in  the  press,  on  the  public 
platform,  and  at  the  bar  in  the  cause  of  sound,  eco- 
nomical principles,  and  the  legislative  regulation  of  the 
immense  monopolies  which  have  fastened  themselves 
upon  the  Republic."  He  is  a  diligent  and  pains-taking 
worker  in  any  cause  in  which  he  becomes  interested, 
and  is  indefatigable  in  laboring  for  pure  government, 
the  welfare  of  his  fellow  citizens,  and  the  commercial 
advancement  of  the  city  of  his  adoption.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1882,  during  the  strike  of  the  freight  handlers 
for  increased  wages,  he  conducted,  on  behalf  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Board  of  Trade  of 
New  York,  the  proceedings  in  the  mandamus  case  to 
compel  the  railroads  to  carry  freight,  and  succeeded  in 
procuring  a  reversal  of  Justice  Haight's  decision, 
which  was  against  the  merchants.  The  opinion  of  the 
General  Term,  for  which  Mr.  Sterne  contended,  es- 
tablished the  right  of  the  State  to  compel  the  carriage 
of  freight  by  railroad  corporations  as  a  public  duty. 
In  this  argument  Mr.  Sterne  was  pitted  against  Judge 
Shipman  and  Hon.  Roscoe  Conkling,  and  his  success 
has  been  rightly  described  as  a  "magnificent  legal 
victory."  Besides  being  an  able  lawyer,  a  clear 
thinker,  and  an  admirable  logician,  he  is  a  writer  of 
marked  ability  in  his  chosen  field.  In  1863  and  1864 
he  edited  the  Hfew  York  Commercial  Advertiser,  then 
owned  by  Mr.  Moran.  He  remained  connected  with 
this  influential  journal  until  it  became  the  property  of 
the  late  Thurlow  Weed,  and  passed  under  the  editorial 
control  of  the  late  Hugh  J.  Hastings.  All  his  life  he 
has  been  a  close  and  intelligent  student  of  matters 
pertaining  to  government,  and  has  written  largely  on 
the  subject.  One  of  his  principal  literary  efforts  is  a 
valuable  political  work  entitled  "Constitutional  His- 
tory and  Political  Development  in  the  United  States." 
Another  is  a  volume  on  "Representative  Government 
and  Personal  Representation."  The  lengthy  intro- 
duction to  Mongredicn's  "Creation  of  Wealth,"  and 
the  articles^  on  "Monopolies,"  "Government  of 
Cities,"  "Legislation,"  and  "Railways,"  in  Lalor's 
"Cyclopaedia  of  Political  Science,"  are  likewise  from 
his  pen.  He  is  also  the  author  of  several  able  articles, 
on  important  questions  of  the  day,  in  the  Worth 
American  Remew  and  other  leading  periodicals,  and 
numerous  lectures  and  addresses.  He  is  a  leading 
member  of  the  Constitution  Club,  an  organization 
recently  founded  in  the  city  of  New  York,  having  for 
its  objects  to  oppose  monopoly,  to  maintain  just  and 
honest  government,  to  obtain  wise  and  pure  legisla- 
tion, and  to  secure  justice  alike  for  labor  and  capital. 


With  the  exception  of  the  unpaid  appointment  on 
the  Tilden  City  Government  Committee,  he  has  never 
held  an  oflSce. 


SMITH,  WILLIAM  M.,  M.D.,  Health  Oflacer  of 
the  Port  of  Now  York,  was  born  at  Paterson, 
N.  J.,  in  1836.  His  father,  Dr.  Reuben  H. 
Smith,  born  in  Sanderfleld,  Mass.,  was  the  son  of 
Reuben  Smith,  who  was  the  direct  descendant  of  the 
family  of  that  name  that  came  to  America  in  the 
"May-Flower,"  in  1620,  and  of  Jemima  (House)  Smith, 
the  eldest  child  of  Major  House,  who  led  his  command 
at  Bennington,  and  thereafter  until  the  close  of  the 
war  of  the  Revolution.  The  mother  of  Dr.  Smith, 
Orpha  E.  (Van  Blarcom)  Smith,  was  the  daughter  of 
Wm.  Van  Blarcom,  a  direct  descendant,  on  the  father's 
side,  of  Captain  Hans  Van  Blarcom  who  settled  in 
"New  Amsterdam"  (New  York)  in  1614,  and  of 
Rachael  (Wilcox)  Van  Blarcom,  who  traced  her  de- 
scent from  an  ancient  family  of  that  name  in  Cornwall, 
England.  Dr.  R.  H.  Smith  removed  from  Paterson 
to  the  then  comparative  wilderness  of  Western  New 
York,  iu  1830.  A  district  school  in  Allegany  county, 
and  the  self-reliant  training  incident  to  a  pioneer's  life, 
supplied  the  educational  advantages  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  until  his  fifteenth  year,  when,  having  ob- 
tained permission  of  his  father,  and  fourteen  dollars  in 
money,  he  entered  Middlebury  Academy,  then  a  flour- 
ishing institution  in  Genesee  county,  N.  Y.  Here  for 
two  years  he  continued  at  school,  his  tuition  being  in- 
terrupted only  by  the  necessity  of  teaching  a  district 
school  winters,  to  secure  the  means  of  defraying  his 
academic  expenses.  Prompted  by  a  desire  to  enter 
upon  a  business  life,  when  seventeen  years  of  age  he 
visited  New  Y'ork  city,  and  long  but  vainly  sought 
employment.  The  "Young  Man  Wanted,'"  by  the 
advertisers  in  the  New  York  papers,  to  whom  he  apr 
plied  until  weary  and  discouraged,  was  required  to 
have  a  certain  amount  of  capital,  experience  or  recom- 
mendation which  an  impecunious  lad  without  an  ac- 
quaintance in  the  great  city  could  not  supply.  On  his 
return  to  Western  New  York  he  entered  the  Genesee 
Wesleyan  Seminary  at  Lima,  and  finished  his  academic 
education  at  that  institution.  Soon  after  the  comple- 
tion of  his  eighteenth  year  he  commenced  the  study 
of  medicine  in  the  oflice  of  Dr.  Richard  Charles,  of 
Angelica,  then  one  of  the  most  prominent  practitioners 
in  Western  New  York,  and  subsequently  entered  the 
oflice  of  Dr.  C.  C.  CafEee,  at  that  time  an  aspiring 
physician  and  surgeon  at  Nunda,  and  afterwards  rep- 
resentative in  Congress  for  several  years  from  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  District.  Dr.  Smith  graduated  in 
medicine  at  Oastleton  College,  Vermont,  soon  after  the 
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■completion  of  his  twenty-first  year,  and  commenced 
practice  at  Short  Tract,  in  the  county  of  his  adoption. 
In  1851  he  removed  to  Cayuga  county,  where  for  two 
years  he  was  the  partner  of  Dr.  Wm.  F.  Cooper. 
At  the  expiration  of  tliia  time  he  became  a  temporary 
resident  of  New  Yorli  city,  in  order  to  avail  himself 
of  the  advantages  of  observation  and  experience  in  the 
hospitals  and  dispensaries.  He  then  resumed  practice 
a,t  his  original  location.  The  "Know  Nothing,"  or 
"American  Party,"  in  1855-6,  had  aroused  great  ap- 
prehension in  the  "Whig  and  Democratic  parties,  not 
less  by  the  principles  it  advocated  than  by  a  series  of 
surprising  successes  throughout  the  State.  At  this 
period  of  political  excitement,  when  the  old  political 
parties  of  the  town  of  his  residence  were  handicapped 
by  a  "  Know  Nothing  "  majority  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  the  Doctor  was  brought  forward  for  Supervisor, 
«nd  elected  by  a  small  majority,  through  a  coalition 
of  Whigs  and  Democrats.  In  the  fall  of  the  same 
year  (1856)  Dr.  Smith  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  as 
a  Republican  from  the  First  District  of  Allegany 
■county,  and  was  again  elected  in  the  year  1S59.  The 
removal  of  the  "  County  Seat"  from  Angelica  to  Bel- 
mint,  in  1858,  had  created  intense  dissatisfaction  in 
the  northern  (First)  District,  while  the  southern,  or 
Second  District,  was  proportionately  gratified.  Dur- 
ing the  session  of  1860  the  Doctor  introduced  and  ob- 
tained the  passage  of  a  bill  which  divided  Allegany 
county  into  two  jury  districts,  giving  the  jail  to  Angel- 
ica, the  clerk's  office  to  Belmont,  and  the  courts  alter- 
nately to  each,  after  one  of  the  most  spirited  contests 
on  a  local  measure  known  in  the  history  of  legislation 
in  the  State.  He  was  appointed  a  delegate  to  the 
memorable  convention  at  Chicago  which  nominated 
Abraham  Lincoln  (1860).  The  war  of  the  Rebellion 
necessarily  changed  the  direction  of  men's  lives  as  in- 
dividuals, no  less  than  it  did  the  history  of  events  in 
the  life  of  the  nation.  In  September  of  1861  Dr. 
Smith  raised  a  company  of  volunteers  in  the  town  of 
<5ranger  and  its  vicinity,  which  was  known  as  "  Com- 
pany E"  of  the  85th  Regt.  N.  Y.  Vols.  On  the  7th 
of  January,  1863,  he  was  commissioned  as  Surgeon  of 
the  same  regiment,  which  was  then  stationed  near 
Washington,  D.  C,  having  performed  the  duties  of 
Surgeon  of  the  regiment  from  the  time  of  its  organiza- 
tion at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  in  September,  1861.  During 
the  early  part  of  1863,  he  was  in  charge  of  the  "Porter 
Mansion  Hospital"  at  Meridian  Hill,  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Examining 
Board  ordered  to  sit  at  Washington  in  the  winter  of 
1863  for  the  examination  of  Surgeons  and  Assistant 
Surgeons  of  the  new  regiments.  He  served  with  his 
regiment  during  Gen.  McClellan's  'Peninsular  cam- 
paign" in  Virginia,  and,  after  its  close,  under  Gen. 
Peck  at  Sufflolk,  Va.,  until  ordered  to  the  Department 


of  North  Carolina  in  the  early  part  of  December,  1863. 
While  in  this  Department  he  was  given  charge  of  the 
"District  of  the  Albemarle,"  which  included  the  Post 
Hospital  at  Plymouth,  N.  C,  where  were  received  the 
sick  and  wounded  of  the  detached  companies  of  cav- 
alry, artillery  and  infantry  located  at  that  place,  as 
also  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the  naval  force  occu- 
pying that  portion  of  the  inland  waters  of  North  Caro- 
lina ;  at  the  same  time  he  had  supervision  of  his  own 
regiment,  also  stationed  at  that  point.  While  located 
at  Plymouth,  pressing  family  considerations  com- 
pelled him  to  resign  and  retire  from  the  service.  The 
following  voluntary  tribute  of  an  officer  of  the  85th 
Regiment,  which  is  taken  from  the  pages  of  the 
"  Illustrated  History  of  Allegany  County,"  will  best 
represent  his  character  and  services  during  this  mem- 
orable period ; 

"  Surgeon  W.  M.  Smith  resigned  and  returned 
home  in  June,  1863.  He  was  a  great  favorite  with 
officers  and  men,  because  of  his  unvarying  good  nature 
and  kindness  of  heart  toward  all.  He  was  an  inde- 
fatigable worker,  and  was  especially  tireless  in  his 
efforts  to  provide  for  the  greater  comfort  of  the  sick 
and  wounded,  to  alleviate  their  sufferings,  or  shield 
them  from  the  exposures  and  inconveniences  so  com- 
mon and  almost  unavoidable  during  the  war.  No 
regiment  was  better  cared  for  than  the  85th.  The 
doctor  was  full  of  ingenious  and  thoughtful  devices 
conducive  to  the  greater  care  and  comfort  of  his  men, 
and  was  possessed  of  the  rare  foresight  and  ability  to 
discern  and  secure  such  things  as  other  surgeons  and 
officers  never  thought  or  cared  about  until  ihey  were 
sorely  needed,  and  generally  could  not  be  obtained. 
For  these  and  other  distinctive  traits.  Surgeon  Smith 
was  beloved  and  deeply  respected  by  every  man  in 
the  regiment.  The  morning  he  left  us,  the  regiment 
was  drawn  up  in  line,  at  dress  parade,  and  bade  him 
good-bye  with  a  sorrow  and  depth  of  feeling  seldom 
felt,  and  still  more  rarely  manifested  by  veteran  sol- 
diers. We  all  felt  that  we  were  losing  a  royally 
good  man — one  whose  place  it  would  be  difficult 
to  fill." 

Soon  after  leaving  the  army  he  located  at  An- 
gelica, Allegany  county,  and  resumed  the  practice 
of  his  profession.  In  1873  he  was  appointed  Sur- 
geon-General of  the  State  by  Governor  John  A.  Dix, 
and  discharged  the  duties  of  that  office  diiring 
his  gubernatorial  term.  He  was  one  of  the  two  dele- 
gates from  the  Twenty-ninth  Congressional  District  of 
New  York,  to  the  Republican  National  Convention 
held  at  Cincinnati  in  1876.  On  the  34th  of  March, 
1880,  he  was  nominated  by  Governor  A.  B.  Cornell 
for  Health  Officer  of  the  Port  of  New  York,  and  im- 
mediately confirmed  by  the  Senate ;  and  was  renomi- 
nated and  confirmed  for  the  same  position.  May  31st, 
1883.  For  many  years  previous  to  his  removal  from 
Angelica,  to  assume  the  duties  of  Health  Officer  at 
New  York,  his  practice  was  one  of  the  most  extensive 
in  Western  New  York.     He  has  been  one  of  the  hard- 
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est  working  men  in  his  profession  for  more  than  thirty 
years.  Notwithstanding  the  demands  of  an  extensive 
practice,  he  has  talien  no  inconsiderable  interest  in 
public  affairs,  as  evinced  by  his  frequently  being 
chosen  to  represent  his  party  in  county  and  State  con- 
ventions. The  immigration  through  the  Port  of  New 
York  has  assumed  greatly  increased  proportions  since 
his  appointment  as  Health  Oificer,  rising  from  135,030 
in  1879,  to  455,844  in  1882  ;  and  the  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  position  have  been  correspondingly  in- 
creased, chiefly  from  the  watchfulness  necessary  to 
prevent  the  introduction  of  contagious  diseases,  like 
small-pox,  typhus  and  yellow  fever.  During  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  year  1880,  and  early  in  1881,  the  first 
named  disease  attained  an  alarming  degree  of  preva- 
lence in  this  country,  owing,  it  was  believed,  to  many 
infected  immigrants  passing  the  maritime  quarantine 
before  the  disease  had  developed.  After  repeated  con- 
sultations with  the  representatives  of  the  trans-atlantlc 
passenger  lines,  and  much  effort  in  other  directions, 
Br.  Smith,  as  early  as  June,  1881,  secured  the  adop- 
tion of  a  system  of  protection  by  vaccination,  whereby 
insuflBciently  protected  immigrants  were  vaccinated 
before  leaving  the  port  of  departure,  or  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  coming  on  board  ship,  thus  anticipating  the 
development  of  the  contagion,  and  affording  the  quar- 
antine officers  at  the  port  of  debarkation  an  opportu- 
nity to  observe  and  render  effective  the  measures  al- 
ready instituted  for  the  destruction  of  the  latent  con- 
tagion conveyed  by  immigrants.  This  system,  intro- 
duced by  Dr.  Smith,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  sanitarians, 
one  of  the  most  important  measures  of  modern  sanita- 
ry reforms.  It  has  reduced  the  existence  of  small-pox 
among  immigrants  to  a  minimum,  and  thus  in  a  great 
degree  closed  the  port  of  New  Yoi-k  against  the  in- 
troduction of  a  pestilence,  which  has  too  frequently 
entered  hand  in  hand  with  the  immigrant,  and  has 
borne  him  company  through  the  populations  of  our 
cities  to  the  distant  hamlets  of  the  West.  The  efficien- 
cy of  this  system  was  recognized  by  the  National 
Board  of  Health,  which,  in  November,  1881,  estab- 
lished a  rule,  making  the  vaccination  of  insufficiently 
protected  persons  entering  the  maritime  ports  of  the 
United  States,  the  duty  of  health  authorities  at  such 
ports.  The  administration  of  Dr.  Smil/h,  as  Health 
Officer  of  the  Port  of  New  York,  has  been  character- 
ized by  vigor  and  firmness  in  the  discharge  of  his  du- 
ties, admirably  tempered  with  that  degree  of  enlight- 
ened justice  toward  the  vast  maritime  interests  cen- 
tering at  the  port,  which  is  consistent  with  perfect 
fidelity  to  the  great  trust  committed  to  him  in  the  pro- 
tection of  the  lives  and  health  of  the  people,  not  only 
of  the  Stale  of  New  York,  but  of  every  portion  of 
the  country  traversed  by  the  immigrant  in  his  search 
for  a  home. 


STEINWAY,  C.  F.  THEODORE,  present  head 
(together  with  his  brother  William)  of  the  great 
piano  manufacturing  house  of  Steinway  &  Sons, 
New  York,  was  born  November  6th,  1825,  in  Seesen, 
near  the  city  of  Brunswick,  Germany.  Being  the  old- 
est son,  his  early  history  is  closely  interwoven  with 
the  development  of  the  business  career  of  his  father, 
the  late  Henry  E.  Steinway,  whose  portrait  and  biog- 
raphy are  given  in  Volume  II.  (pp.  363  -68)  of  this 
work.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  received  his  first 
tuition  in  music  in  1833,  and  until  the  year  1839  at- 
tended the  celebrated  High  School  of  the  Jacobsohn 
Institute  at  his  native  town.  At  this  time  young 
Theodore's  highly  developed  skill  in  playing  the  piano- 
forte, and  his  acute  musical  ear,  had  become  too  valu- 
able to  his  father  not  to  be  utilized,  and,  being  already 
able  to  perfectly  tune  and  regulate  a  piano,  he  entered 
his  father's  business,  and  step  by  step,  under  his 
father's  careful  training,  perfected  himself  in  the  art 
of  building  pianos.  As  early  as  August,  1839,  he 
attended  and  publicly  showed  off  and  played  the  three 
pianos,  viz.,  one  grand,  one  three-stringed,  and  one 
two-stringed  square,  exhibited  by  his  father  at  the 
State  fair  in  Brunswick,  with  the  celebrated  composer 
Albert  Methfessel  as  chairman  of  the  jury,  who 
besides  granting  the  First  Premium,  bestowed  the 
highest  encomiums  upon  the  tone  and  workman- 
ship of  the  pianos.  Dr.  Ginsberg,  Director  of  the 
Jacobsohn  Institute,  himself  a  thorough  scientist, 
manifested  deep  interest  towards  young  Theodore, 
carefully  guiding  his  scientific  education,  placing  at 
his  disposal  the  Jacobsohn  library  and  lecture  room, 
the  latter  containing  all  the  acoustic  and  scientific 
apparatus  known  at  that  period.  In  return  Theodore 
assisted  the  teachers  and  professors  of  acoustics  and 
mathematics  in  their  lectures  and  experiments.  Here 
it  soon  became  clear  to  him  that  a  pianoforte  in  real- 
ity is  a  physical  instrument  for  the  production  of 
Sound.  But  the  realization  of  this  early-conceived  con- 
viction was  destined  to  be  delayed  for  several  decades, 
when  Theodore  Steinway,  as  matured  inventor  and 
creator  of  the  new  system  of  building  pianos,  finally 
and  totally  abandoned  the  old  school  of  piano-making, 
which  depended  entirely  upon  autodactic  usages,  and 
tenaciously  adhered  to  contradictory  systems,  unable 
to  stand  before  the  application  and  tests  of  scientific 
principles.  But  leaving  this  theme  as  too  voluminous 
for  the  object  of  this  biography,  we  return  to  the- 
early  history  of  Mr.  Theodore  Steinway.  In  May, 
1850,  when  the  father,  Henry  E.  Steinway,  with  his 
family,  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  young  Theo- 
dore was  free  from  militaiy  service,  and  this  was  the 
principal  reason  why  he  was  selected  to  carry  on  and 
finish  up  the  father's  busir.ess.  In  the  year  1853  Mr. 
Theodore  married  a  highly  cultured  young  lady  in  his- 
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native  town,  and  the  cherished  idea  of  winding  up 
business  and  joining  the  rest  of  the  family  in  New 
York  was  abandoned,  tlie  more  so  as  the  social  and 
political  conditions  of  Germany  had  vastly  improved, 
and  with  it  Mr.  Theodore's  business,  which  became 
so  extended  and  prosperous  that  in  18o9  it  was  re- 
moved to  the  city  of  Brunswick,  where  within  a  few 
years  he  built  up  a  large,  lucrative  business,  the  repu- 
tation of  which  extended  all  over  central  Europe.  In 
1862  he  met  his  brother  Henry,  junior,  at  the  World's 
fair  in  London,  where  Steinway  &  Sons  were  awarded 
a  First  Pri^e  Medal  for  theirpianos  exhibited  on  that  oc- 
casion. In  May,  1884,  Mr.  Theodore  and  his  wife  made 
a  trip  of  pleasure  and  recreation  to  New  York,  when  the 
whole  family — father,  mother,  five  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters— were  for  the  first  and  last  time  reunited.  In  March, 
1865,  great  private  misfortunes  fell  upon  the  family, 
the  second  son,  Charles,  succumbing  to  an  attack  of 
typhoid  fever  while  on  a  visit  of  recreation  to  Bruns- 
wick, Germany,  and  the  third  son,  Henry,  who  had 
been  ill  for  several  years,  dying  in  New  York.  These 
misfortunes  were  the  direct  cause  of  Mr.  Theodore's 
removal  to  New  York,  for  though  himself  in  aifluent 
circumstances,  the  sole  possessor  of  a  lucrative  cele- 
brated piano  manufactoiy,  his  loyalty  and  devotion  to 
the  family  and  his  aged  parents  outweighed  all  other 
considerations.  In  October,  1865,  Mr.  Theodore  and 
wife  arrived  in  New  York,  he  entering  as  full  partner 
in  the  business  of  Steinway  &  Sons,  and  assumed  his 
■duties  as  scientific  director  of  the  factory,  to  which  he 
devoted  his  whole  inventive  genius  and  energy,  while 
his  brother  William,  as  before,  conducted  the  mercan- 
tile and  financial  affairs  of  the  firm.  In  1866  the  firm 
erected  Steinway  Hall,  the  splendid  acoustic  proper- 
ties of  which  are  well  known  and  appreciated  by 
artists  and  musicians.  Unfettered  by  other  duties  and 
cares  of  any  kind,  and  with  every  advantage  at  his 
disposal,  Mr.  Theodore  Steinway's  inventive  genius 
began  to  develop  itself.  His  first  efforts  were  directed 
towards  constructing  upright  pianos  able  to  stand  the 
effects  of  the  severe  North  American  climate  as  well 
as  the  grand  and  square  pianos  did.  A  deep-rooted 
.(and  well  founded)  prejudice  existed  at  that  time  all 
over  the  country  against  upright  pianos,  chiefly  caused 
by  the  wretched  wooden  French  upright  pianos,  which 
would  fall  to  pieces  within  a  short  time  after  their 
importation,  as  also  the  poor  American  imitations  of 
these  French  models.  His  upright  pianos  in  Germany 
had  achieved  quite  a  reputation  there ;  he  had  also 
brought  with  him  a  set  of  workmen  highly  skilled  in 
making  such  instruments.  These  men  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  department  of  men  trained  bv  him  to 
make  upright  pianos  in  New  York.  Even  after  the 
construction  of  the  most  superior  upright  pianos, 
niatchless  in  tone,  touch  and  durabiUty,  many  obsta- 


cles had  to  be  overcome,  chief  of  which  was  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  workmen,  who,  trained  for  grand  and 
square  pianos,  were  disinclined  to  learn  the  making  of 
upright  pianos.  But  Theodore,  whose  energy  and 
perseverance  is  equal  to  his  skill,  was  not  to  be  check- 
mated ;  the  newly  constructed  upright  pianos  were 
introduced,  appreciated,  and  now  (1883)  are  generally 
preferred  by  the  American  public  to  the  square  pianos, 
fully  one-half  of  the  60,000  pianofortes  made  annually 
in  the  United  States  being  upright  pianos,  more  or  less 
imitations  of  the  systems  inaugurated  and  patented  by 
Mr.  Theodore  Steinway.  Of  the  thirty-four  patents 
granted  by  the  United  States  to  Mr.  Theodore  Stein- 
way, from  1866  to  1883,  no  less  than  sixty-two  claims 
in  said  patents  relate  to  upright  pianos.  Shortly  after 
the  introduction  of  the  upright  piano,  Mr.  Theodore's 
attention  was  also  turned  to  the  grand  piano,  the  most 
natural  and  perfect  stringed  instrument  in  existence. 
By  U.  S.  patent  granted  to  Henry  Steinway,  Jr.,  De- 
cember 30th,  1839,  for  his  overstrung  system,  vast 
improvements  in  tone  and  durability  of  grand  pianos 
had  already  been  achieved  in  comparison  with  the  old 
parallel  siring  system  in  grand  pianos  of  other  makers. 
While  the  total  tension  (pull)  of  the  strings  in 
a  European  grand  never  exceeded  30,000  pounds, 
Steinway  &  Son's  grands  already  averaged  35,000 
pounds  of  strain.  Meanwhile  piano  strings  of  steel 
had  been  greatly  perfected,  and  Mr.  Theodore's  scien- 
tific tests  on  his  own  constructed  testing  machine  had 
convinced  him  that  the  tension  of  the  strings  in  a. 
grand  pian'o  might  be  doubled  and  beauty  and  power 
of  tone  vastly  augmented,  provided  the  power  of  re- 
sistance to  this  increased  pull  of  the  strings  could  be 
secured  in  the  architecture  and  construction  of  the 
piano.  The  obstacles  were  almost  insuperable.  The 
cast  iron  frames  cast  for  all  piano  manufacturers  in 
ordinary  foundries,  were  not  firm  and  reliable  enough 
to  withstand  such  an  immensely  increased  strain.  Mr. 
Theodore  in  the  spring  of  1869  went  to  Europe  and 
carefully  studied  the  latest  achievements  of  the  steel 
and  iron  industry  there  (in  the  fall  of  the  same  year 
going  also  to  Egypt  and  witnessing  the  ceremonies  of 
the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal),  until  the  fall  of  1870, 
when  he  returned  to  New  York,  and  finally  succeeded 
in  producing  a  steel  casting  invariably  withstanding  a 
crushing  strain  of  upwards  of  5,000  pounds  per  square 
centimetre,  while  ordinary  cast  iron  will  break  under 
one-half  of  such  a  pull.  Steinway  &  Sons  In  1873 
erected  their  own  foundry  at  Astoria,  opposite  120th 
street.  New  York,  producing  their  own  steel  cupola- 
shaped  frames  for  every  piano  manufactured  by  them 
since.  After  inventing  and  patenting,  in  1872,  his  du- 
plex scale,  and,  in  1875,  the  present  grand  piano  repe- 
tition action,  and  new  iron  frame  construction  in  grand 
pianos — all  of  which  secured  to  his  firm  the  highest 
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award  for  pianos,  and  piano  metal  frame  castings,  viz. ; 
"Highest  degree  of  excellence  in  all  their  styles  of 
pianos"  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  Philadelphia, 
1876— Mr.  Theodore  in  1877-78  invented  and  patented 
an  entirely  new  system  in  the  wooden  architecture  of 
grand  pianos.  The  old  way  of  building  up  the  interior 
and  exterior  grand  piano  cases  of  short  pieces,  joined 
together  like  brick,  was  abandoned,  and  in  its  stead 
an  entirely  new  system  created,  by  which  a  series  of 
layers  of  wood  in  one  length  were  glued  together  and 
bent  into  the  required  form,  by  means  of  immense 
steel  presses.  Thus  the  problem  was  solved  to  apply 
the  law  of  science,  according  to  which  the  tone  vibra- 
tions invariably  follow  the  longitudinal  fibre  of  the  wood, 
while  cross  fibres  interrupt  the  vibrations.  A  parlor 
grand  only  six  feet  long,  was  constructed,  embodying 
the  new  construction  of  the  steel  cupola  frame  and 
construction  of  exterior  and  interior  case,  of  compara- 
tive lightness  and  elegance,  yet  having  fully  50,000 
pounds  tension  of  strings  and  being  far  superior  in 
power  and  beauty  of  tone,  to  even  the  large  concert 
grand,  which,  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867,  had 
been  crowned  with  the  first  of  the  grand  gold  medals 
of  merit.  This  new  system  was  at  once  applied  to  all 
parlor  and  concert  grands  produced  by  the  firm,  neces- 
sitating the  establishment  of  Stein  way  &  Sons'  own 
steam  saw  mill,  at  Astoria,  in  order  to  saw  logs  of 
twenty-three  feet  length  into  the  veneers  and  layers 
required.  In  his  thirty  four  United  States  patents, 
sixty-three  claims  relate  to  grand  pianos.  Mr.  Theo- 
dore Steinway  attended  personally  to  the  exhibition  of 
Steinway  &  Sons'  grand,  upright  and  square  pianos  at 
the  Paris  World's  Pair  of  1867.  His  inventions  shown 
in  the  pianos  at  that  time,  especially  the  compression 
of  the  sound  board  and  regulating  its  tension  to  the 
pull  of  the  strings,  created  considerable  sensation  in 
musical  and  scientific  circles.  His  Majesty  the  King 
of  Sweden,  Carl  V,  awarded  the  grand  honorary  gold 
medal  to  Mr.  Theodore  Steinway  and  the  Swedish 


■Royal  Academy  of  Pine  Arts  bestowed  academical 
honors  upon  him.  In  the  fall  of  1867,  on  invitation, 
Mr.  Theodore  Steinway  delivered  an  oration  before 
the  assembled  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Berlin, 
Prussia,  and  was  (together  with  his  brother  William)- 
elected  academical  member.  In  the  same  year,  Mr. 
Theodore  was  voted  a  grand  testimonial  medal  of 
merit,  and  elected  an  honorary  member  by  the  Soci^t^ 
des  Beaux  Arts,  Paris.  In  1880  His  Highness,  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  bestowed  upon  Mr.  Theodore 
Steinway  the  grand  gold  medal  of  the  State  for  his 
achievements  in  the  art  of  piano  building.  Mr.  Theo- 
dore Steinway,  now  a  widower  and  childless,  has  trav- 
eled extensively.  In  his  younger  days,  all  over  Central 
Europe  to  study  in  his  business,  and  later  on  in  Ameri- 
ca, Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  always  with  a  view  of 
studying  the  achievements  and  requirements  of  the 
different  races,  as  to  musical  instruments.  He  pos- 
sesses one  of  the  rarest  collections  of  musical  instru- 
ments of  all  ages,  in  existence,  and  is  himself  a  most 
profound  student  and  thorough  expert  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  acquainted  with  every  form  of  piano  ever  at- 
tempted in  any  country.  Under  Mr.  Theodore  Stein- 
way's  personal  practical  tuition,  his  five  grown  up 
nephews :  Henry  W.  T.  Steinway,  Charles  H.  Stein- 
way, Fred.  T.  Steinway,  George  A.  Steinway  and 
Henry  Ziegler,  are  now  being  trained  as  expert,  scien- 
tific piano-makers,  to  enable  them  hereafter  to  suc- 
cessfully conduct  Steinway  &  Sons'  establishments  in 
New  York,  Astoria,  London  and  Hamburg,  under 
Theodore  Steinway's  motto : 

' '  Geselle  ist  wer  was  kann, 
Meister  ist  wer  was  ersann 
Lelirling  ist  Jedermann." 

TEANSLATION  : 

•'  Journeymen  are  all  who  can, 
Master,  he  who  invents  the  plan, 
Apprentice  each  and  every  man. 
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